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Malcolm H. MacKinnon 


Work instrumentalism reconsidered: 
a replication of Goldthorpe’s Luton 
project 


ABSTRACT 


A stratified sample (assemblers, support, craft) of 220 autoworkers 
located in Oshawa, Canada is used to assess Goldthorpe et al.’s claim 
that the industrial worker and his orientations towards labour are 
becoming increasingly instrumental. According to this view, work 
instrumentalism arises as a prior orientation and is independent of 
the material conditions of labour. By contrast, the results produced 
by this study overwhelmingly -reveal the reverse, that work 
instrumentalism is most powerfully affected by job conditions and 
found to be a component of work alienation. These results serve as a 
powerful confirmation of the ‘technological implications’ approach 
within industrial sociology. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Unquestionably, the work produced by Goldthorpe and his associates 
over the last 12 years has exerted considerable influence on academic 
discourse and sociological theory. In particular, the Luton project, an 
encompassing examination of behaviour and attitudes of ‘affluent 
workers’ broke ground on two fronts; new and important issues were 
raised in both industrial sociology and stratification studies. The general 
conclusion made was that the industrial operative in the liberal 
democratic state was becoming increasingly instrumental and/or 
monetized in his views towards work and images of society alike. 
Subsequent to formulation, instrumental theory has continued to 
attract both attention and debate in the literature. An incomplete 
sampling of citations reveals, on the one hand, those who manifest 
varying degrees of acknowledgement and support? and on the other, an 
equally diverse range of response coming from detractors.* 

No doubt, an important reason underlying the scope of academic 
response is due to the theoretical significance of the claims made by 
instrumental theory. Notable also, is the character of reaction elici ted — 
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one divided by opposition and support. The continued existence of this 
condition is partially sustained in the absence ofan attempt to conducta 
full-scale replication of the theory whose results could serve to clarify 
areas of ambiguity and dispute in an extensive and unified manner. As 
matters now stand, debate in the area tends to be fragmentary, lacking 
the coherence required to address effectively questions of importance. 
On grounds of both theoretical salience and the potential resolution of 
unresolved issues therefore, this paper will report the results produced 
by a recent replication of the theory. The focus will, however, be 
somewhat restricted; the paper will concentrate on issues circumscribed 
by orientations to work in particular and industrial sociology in general. 
Material relevant to stratification theory and the social manifestation of 
instrumentality will be reported in a future publication. To reiterate, the 
current concern is limited to the examination of ‘work instrumentalism’ 
as experienced and expressed by the contemporary industrial operative. 

The organization of the paper will proceed as follows: Section II 
serves as a review and a critique of work instrumentalism; its theoretical 
content will be elaborated and inconsistencies noted. Hopefully, this 
review will sensitize the reader to difficulties associated with the 
interpretations Goldthorpe et al. derive from their data, interpretations 
that are, in some instances, the product of methodological 
improprieties. The critique produced does, of course, constitute 
additional justification for replicating the theory. The setting selected 
and research design implemented will be outlined in section III. Section 
IV contrasts the samples of both studies, a comparison placing special 
emphasis on social characteristics and attitudes with theoretical 
importance. Replication of instrumentalism is then undertaken, 
supplemented by the use of specific test implications and results in 
relation to the theory assessed. The discussion which follows in section V 
extends the investigation by considering the implications of our findings 
and the reinterpretation of work instrumentalism. 


Il WORK INSTRUMENTALISM: A REVIEW AND A CRITIQUE 


The historical emergence of the instrumental worker is generally 
attributed to the conditions arising out of the decline of certain 
industrial types and the traditional working-class communities they 
spawned. Typical British examples include dock workers,‘ coal miners 
and fishermen.® In Canada, an analogous claim can be made on behalf 
of loggers.’ Coincident with this ongoing process of decay has been the 
growth and development of the mass industrial enterprise, a system of 
production giving rise to new forms of communal organization which 
contrast sharply with the traditional neighbourhood. Naturally enough, 
workers abandon areas of economic stagnation and migrate to those 
locales undergoing economic growth and expansion. The very rapidity 
with which this process of migration is conceived results in the creation 
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of a community whose members are strangers, the corollary being that 
an isolated or privatized existence ensues.’ In the traditional 
neighbourhood, where interaction is more intimate and face-to-face, 
social status and worth are readily gauged by reference to the local value 
system.’ In the ‘new’ community, by contrast, where the scope of 
interpersonal networks are attenuated, a greater propensity is generated 
to estimate social standing on the basis of material possessions. Thus 
conspicuous consumption represents an adaptive response to the new 
reality and the adoption and/or reinforcement of an instrumental view 
towards labour naturally follows. 
As Goldthorpe et al. state: 


In terms of social values, the transition from the traditional to the new 
working class may be seen as a change from ‘solidaristic collectivism’ 
towards what we would term a more ‘instrumental’ orientation — to 
work, trade unionism and politics alike. And in terms of social 
relationships, a parallel movement may be suggested: away from 
‘communal sociability’ towards a more privatized form of social 
existence, in which the economic advancement of the individual and 
his family becomes of greater importance than membership in a 
closely knit local community. ° 


The hypothesis derived from this thesis proposes that those members 
of the new community who have experienced geographic mobility will 
be more instrumental than non-mobiles. The assumption appears 
plausible because Goldthorpe and his associates’ data indicate the 
motive underlying residential shift to be economic improvement 
relative to job and housing.'! Downward social and career mobility are 
then proposed as additional background factors responsible for the 
growth of work instrumentalism. Workers who have ‘slipped’ into - 
manual occupations are likely to experience ‘relative deprivation’ and 
‘status incongruency’, factors conducive to the adoption of a monetized 
view of labour.!? Finally, younger workers, by virtue of economic 
pressures generated by stage in the life cycle are, ceteris paribus, more 
likely to be instrumental than older workers. !* 

The four background variables represent the essence of instrumental 
theory contained within the thesis that work orientations are the 
product of conditions independent of job context and that individuals 
approach the task setting holding a prior commitment for 
instrumentality. As a consequence, the quality of work experience does 
not affect job attachments, a conclusion of singular importance derived 
by Goldthorpe ef al. from their data.'* Labour is simply regarded as a 
mandatory activity required to achieve economic ends, the latter held 
more central. Because work activity does not hold intrinsic significance, 
. conditions experienced on-the-job lack the generalizing capacity to 
influence related attitudes and behaviour. This position, it might be 
added, is levelled as a challenge against the ‘technological implications’ 
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approach advocated by several noted theorists.’ Scholars of this school 
view the material conditions of labour as pivotal, not only for their 
capacity to shape work-related attitudes but to penetrate and similarly 
influence non-work-related settings as well.'® 

The primacy attributed to this prior orientation is clearly expressed 
by the following passage: 


It may then be argued that any attempt at explaining and 
understanding attitudes and behaviour within modern industry, the 
probability at least must be recognized that orientations to work 
which employees hold in common will need to be treated as an 
important independent variable relative to their in-plant situation. !’” 


And again the importance of working conditions are minimized: 


Moreover, it must be stressed that such differing orientations cannot 
be taken simply as representing reactions or adaptations to a given 
type of employment — as being brought about by the fitting of wants 
and expectations to what, in fact, particular jobs have to offer.'8 


Succinctly summarized, instrumental workers are presented as 
entering their present employment motivationally predisposed by a 
calculative stance, a stance leading to the abandonment of work 
featuring intrinsic gratification for occupational roles dominated by 
drudgery and absence of discretion, but, and this is the important point, 
paying higher wages." By implication, psychological factors like choice, 
volition and preference are importantly connected to this outcome. The 
worker arrives at a ‘rational’ estimate of his current situation, carefully 
weighs the alternatives and proceeds to structure his belief system and 
behaviour towards the realization of economic ends.”° 

Perhaps Goldthorpe and his associates’ boldest expression of work 
instrumentalism is captured by the following remarks: 


The primary meaning of work is as a means to an end, or ends, 
external to the work situation; that is, work is regarded as a means of 
acquiring the income necessary to support a valued way of life of 
which work itself is not an integral part. Work is therefore 
experienced as mere ‘labour’ in the sense of an expenditure of effort 
which is made for extrinsic rather than intrinsic rewards.?! 


To conceptualize work attachments as extrinsic or intrinsic is to make 
a distinction generally recognized in the literature.?? Goldthorpe, et al., 
however, expand the conceptual boundary of an extrinsic or an 
instrumental work attachment to include three additional components: 
the first of these is affiliation with the immediate workgroup. 
Instrumental workers manifest weak bonds of affiliation because 
perception of job setting is calculative, obviating the desire and or need 
to achieve some sense of ‘social satisfaction’. The second dimension is 
orientation towards the union. Little interest is evidenced in the day-to- 
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day activities of the union because it is not viewed as the ideological 
spokesman of the working class relative to socio-political events. 
Rather, it is seen in apolitical terms, simply as a vehicle whose goals are 
concrete and practical; in short, to extract a maximum of income and 
benefits from the employer,?® a posture producing a low level of 
participation in union affairs. Finally, an avoidance response directed 
towards company sponsored clubs and activities also characterizes 
instrumental workers. The employing organization tends not to be 
viewed as providing a milieu appropriate for consumation of leisure- 
time activities; like the union, it is perceived as an economic agent whose 
main responsibility rests on the provision of adequate wages and 
benefits. The assumption of a more expanded role, one that requires a 
commitment from the worker other than his labour, is likely to go 
unrecognized.” 

An examination of Goldthorpe et al’s methodological procedures and 
their impact on results and data interpretation will now be considered, 
the aim being to familiarize the reader with specific difficulties 
encountered. The first serious shortcoming to surface is marked by the 
creation of an ‘instrumentalism score’ (derived from the four 
components of work instrumentalism) from items exhibiting statistical 
independence.* Quite clearly, a score created in this way cannot claim 
to be measuring a unitary phenomenon; as a matter of fact it is not even 
clear just ‘what’ is being measured! Nevertheless, a weak relationship 
between geographic mobility and the instrumentalism score is revealed, 
but disappears completely when technology is introduced as a control, 
indicating the original connection as spurious. A moderate 
relationship in the predicted direction is then established between social 
mobility and the instrumentalism score; that is, individuals originating 
from white collar backgrounds are more instrumental than either an 
intermediate or manual category. The introduction of skill as a control 
does not appreciably alter the original relationship. Finally, no 
significant link between downward career mobility and work 
instrumentalism is obtained.?’ 

Consideration of the compound effects of downward mobility is then 
undertaken. It is hypothesized if one is downardly mobile relative to 
career, or in relation to sibling{s), and’ this condition coexists with 
descent relative to father, then these factors should channel orientations 
in an instrumental direction. Data is then produced confirming the 
‘coexistence hypothesis’ but the importance of the findings appear 
exaggerated.”® A further elaboration of the coexistence thesis is then 
presented in tabular form and the findings run in the predicted direction 
but, interestingly enough, no attempt is made to control for skill level.” 

Several difficulties are associated with the attempt to link mobility 
variables with the instrumentalism score, some of which have already 
drawn comment; that is, the introduction of certain background factors 
is inconsistent with the historical account® and the use of mobility in its 
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compound form involves insufficient cases to warrant meaningful 
conclusions. The third source of concern arises over construction of the 
instrumental score and its relation to social mobility, an association 
subject to interpretation other than the one provided. 

For instance, a review of sociological studies on mobility reveals (in 
the United States) downward intergenerational mobility to be associated 
with an antipathy for conditions and experiences typical of working 
class life and the continued subscription to middle class values.’! 
European research has produced results closely matching American 
findings.*? A recent study in England shows workers with white collar 
origins to avoid contact with working class sub-culture and continue to 
remain immersed in middle class social networks.* Finally, additional 
data reveals ‘social sliders’ to express a distrust of trade unionism and to 
avoid contact through lack of participation.** With the preceding in 
mind, the reader should recall the instrumentalism score is comprised 
of four items: An extrinsic work attachment; a relatively low level of 
attachment to workmates and to participation in activities promoted by 
company and union. Now, the last three items clearly represent 
distinctive features of a working class life style, activities traditionally 
shunned by downwardly mobiles. The results reported by Goldthorpe 
et al., therefore, might simply mirror this tradition rather than the 
existence of instrumental feelings towards work. This conclusion is only 
tentatively proposed because so few cases manifest downward mobility, 
in its compound form, and the findings judged unreliable on this count. 


III RESEARCH SETTING AND DESIGN 


Before proceeding to outline setting and design of this study, these 
features will be examined in relation to Goldthorpe et al.’s Luton 
project. The latter does, of course, provide the data base from which 
instrumental theory is constructed. ‘Adequate’ replication, therefore, 
requires the setting and design of both studies be matched as closely as 
possible. Goldthorpe et al.’s initial research interest was to subject the 
thesis of embourgeoisment to empirical test and Luton, an industrial 
town located in south-west Bedfordshire, was judged as providing the 
appropriate locale. Briefly stated, the embourgeoisment thesis 
contended that affluent members of the working class were progressively 
being absorbed into a middle class style of life and Luton was identified 
as the ideal setting in which this process of class convergence was 
particularly advanced. Under the circumstances, failure to corroborate 
the thesis would amount to a more powerful form of invalidation — the 
conclusion reached after subsequent investigation. Nevertheless, the 
discovery of a new type of industrial man — the instrumental worker — 
emerged as a by-product of the investigation and, ‘post hoc’. Luton was 
then seen to provide a commodious environment for the growth and 
reinforcement of the instrumental outlook. 
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With reference to design, Goldthorpe et al.’s sample was obtained 
from three of Luton’s leading industrial firms, an automobile 
manufacturing company, a ball-bearing enterprise and a chemical 
poet firm. Sample eligibility was limited to men with the 
ollowing characteristics: 


(1) between the ages of 21 and 46; (2) married and living with their 
wives; (3) regularly earning £17 per week gross (October 1962); and 
(4) resident in Luton or in immediate adjacent housing areas.*° 


In addition, the sample was stratified by level of skill: The highly 
skilled group was comprised of toolmakers, millwrights and other 
maintenance men who had successfully completed an eee 
plan; an intermediate category included setters who have achieved tas 
proficiency through practical experience; the semi-skilled group was 
comprised of assemblers, machinists and process workers whose span of 
job training did not usually exceed a few hours or at most a few days. 
The skilled group numbered 56 workers, the intermediate 23, and semi- 
skilled 150. Total sample size was 229. 

With regards to setting for our own research, we chose Oshawa, a city 
located in south-central Ontario, Canada. It is an industrial centre 
dominated by the sprawling General Motors complex manufacturing 
parts, automobiles and trucks; its population has more than doubled in 
the last 25 years rising from 50,000 in 1951 to 110,000 in 1976, the year 
of data collection. An increase.of this magnitude implies the probability 
that geographic mobility has been experienced by a significant 
proportion of the city’s labour force. Impressionistic evidence derived 
from observation suggests that home ownership rather than apartment 
renting is the dominant mode of habitation.’ General Motors is by far 
the largest employer in the city, a company noted for its high industrial 
wages and a comprehensive array of benefit packages. ‘Business 
unionism’, a concern for wages, benefits and security, colours labour- 
management relations; differences are negotiated within a framework 
mutually conceived and endorsed to control on ‘cool out’ acrimony and 
antagonism. In fact, the last strike of a serious nature occurred over 20 
years ago. 

The sampling frame was drawn entirely from the General Motors 
workforce. A necessary requirement was to stratify the sample by skill 
level or job content in order to test instrumentalism’s core postulate, 
that on-the-job conditions do not affect work attachment. The city 
directory was used to locate G.M. workers and identify their occupa- 
tional ranking in the plant. Two criteria governed qualification for 
selection: First, if an individual’s name appeared non-British in origin 
he was excluded ;** second, workers represented by certain job categories 
were likewise excluded. 

Exclusion in this latter instance is best explained if the rationale 
underlying inclusion is first elaborated. As stated, we wished to create a 
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study design in which technological constraints are systematically 
manipulated, the result being to create a continuum of occupational 
powerlessness.*? Those individuals involved in assembly-type jobs were 
judged to experience technological constraints in its most oppressive 
form; a support group comprised of stock men, lift-truck operators, 
truck drivers, and inspectors were intermediate; skilled tradesmen 
including tool and dye makers, electricians, mechanics, millwrights and 
tinsmiths are low. Certain jobs were excluded, therefore, because their 
task characteristics were not judged coterminous with the tripartite 
system of classification devised. Others were omitted simply because we 
lack familiarity with their task roles. To conclude, just over one-fifth of 
located G.M. workers were declared ineligible because of job 
description. 


TABLE! Selected background characteristics of total sample 


Background characteristic Response categories N 
1, Geographic mobility Non-mobile 30:1% 66 
Mobile 69-9 153 

Total 100-0% 219 

2. Intergenerational mobility Non-mobile 79:6% 164 
Downwardly mobile 20-4 42 

Total 100:0% 206 

3. Career mobility Non-mobile 67-7% 149 
Downwardly mobile 82-3 71 

Total 100:0% 220 


In total, the sampling frame was comprised of 2,317 individuals. 
Stratified by technological constraints 1,330 of the total were 
assemblers, 629 support and 358 craftsmen. Sub-samples of 120 were 
then randomly selected from each group resulting in a sample size of 
360. Two hundred and twenty questionnaires were returned, a 
completion rate approaching 70 per cent.‘° Analysed by group, 70 
completed questionnaires (72 per cent) were obtained from assemblers, 
69 (65-5 per cent) from support and 81 (70 per cent) from craftsmen. 
Sampling mortality resulted in the inability to locate 23 assemblers, 13 
support and nine craftsmen. 

A further clarification is required in relation to the special nature of 
the sample selected; that is, one-fifth of eligibles were excluded for 
ethnic reasons; one-fifth on the basis of job-type; a further third could 
not be reached because of residence location beyond the city limits.*! 
These problems raise difficulties for the generalizeability of the findings 
and are acknowledged. In addition, the random selection of sub- 
samples results in the underrepresentation of assemblers and 
overpresentation of craftsmen. Problems with generalizeability, in this 
instance, arise when two variables relate but the magnitude of the 
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correlation significantly varies among the three technological groups. 
To institute weighting procedures is not particularly advantageous 
because the sampling frame is still quite restricted, a condition that 
weighting would not appreciably alter. In the present instance, more 
concern should be expressed in relation to the instrumentality of the 
sample; does it contain a proportion of workers with instrumental 
characteristics similar to that revealed by the Luton sample? Of course, 
this is a theoretical consideration like the one manipulating 
technological constraints. Both requirements entail a compromise in 
relation to generalizeability; indeed Goldthorpe et al.’s, research is 
marked by similar difficulty. 


IV AN EXAMINATION OF THE FINDINGS 


(i) Sample characteristics I shall begin with a description of our sample in 
relation to background characteristics promoting an instrumental view 
of work. In order to effectively replicate the theory, these characteristics 
should be manifest in proportion significant to permit statistical 
analysis. If the study fails to meet these standards and subsequent 
analysis of the data fails to confirm the theory, such results are 
vulnerable to the challenge we have not been examining instrumental 
workers in the first place and failure to corroborate is due to this defect. 
If, on the other hand, we can demonstrate that the sample exhibits 
instrumental characteristics, disconfirming evidence is less exposed to 
such a charge and greater confidence thus placed in our results. 

Table I, therefore, presents results in relation to background 
variables theoretically significant for instrumental theory. Examining 
geographic mobility, the figures reveal nearly 70 per cent of the sample 
not to be born in Oshawa, a proportion identical to the one reported by 
Goldthorpe et al.*? In regard to intergenerational mobility, Goldthorpe 
et al.’s study shows 20 per cent to have experienced social descent*® 
whereas our findings establish a figure of 36 per cent.** With reference to 
career mobility, 19 per cent of the Luton study have experienced 
slippage*® in comparison to just over 40 per cent of the Oshawa 
workers.*® Age is the fourth background variable held conducive to the 
instrumental outlook. One must remember that membership in our 
sample is not restricted by age, affording the possibility of testing the 
hypothesis that younger men are more instrumental than older 
workers.” Age characteristics reveal 60 per cent between 21 and 46; the 
remainder older than 46 but younger than 62. 

The claim can be tabled with some measure of confidence, therefore, 
that, except for age, the demographic characteristics revealed by 
workers in this study do not substantially differ from those described in 
the Luton project. Tō this extent, invalidation of instrumental theory 
should not be interpreted as a result produced bya sample comprised of 
workers without the appropriate background characteristics — 
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characteristics that presumably dispose one towards the adoption and 
maintenance of the instrumental orientation.** 


TABLE II Work orientation of total sample 


Type of attachment Response categories N 
1. Non-instrumental Skill 22:0% 47 
(intrinsic) Work interest 17-8 38 
Educational work 9 2 

Sub-total 40:7% 87 
a. Instrumental Wages 30-4% 65 
(extrinsic) Security 17-7 38 
Work conditions 8-4 18 

Promotion 2-3 5 

Prestige 5 1 

Sub-total 59:3% 127 
Total 100:0% 214 


Sample characteristics as they relate to the attitudinal expression of 
work instrumentalism will now be examined. Goldthorpe et al. use 
response frequencies from four items to construct their instrumentalism 
score, the first being the intrinsic—extrinsic work attachment.‘ 
Comparison of the findings of both studies should, in this context, be 
sensitive to the fact that methods of data collection vary. Goldthorpe et 
al. generally record response rates from open-ended interview sessions, 
while we subscribe entirely to the fixed-choice format. Nevertheless, the 
Luton study indicates reasons relating to the level of pay and security 
account for 55 per cent of all choices offered for remaining in one’s 
present employment.” Table II shows a highly similar proportion of 
Canadian auto workers, 48 per cent, indicate work orientations relating 
to wages and security. 


TABLE III Strength of workgroup affiliation of total sample 








Response categories N 
1. Strong 5:6% 12 
2. Moderate 21-4 46 
3. Weak 45-1 97 
4. Very weak 22-3 48 
5. Don’tknow 5-6 12 

Total 100-0% 215 





The second dimension attempts to measure the interpersonal 
intensity characterizing social ties among workmates.*! Our results in 
Table II reveal only 5-6 per cent with a strong attachment, 21-4 percent 
are moderate 45-1 per cent weak and 22-3 per cent very weakly affiliated. 
Goldthorpe et al.’s results are, therefore, strikingly similar to our own: 
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Only 4 per cent manifest strong ties, 23 per cent moderate, 32 per cent 
weak and gg per cent very weak ties of attachment.*? 


TABLE IV Attendance frequency at union meetings of total sample 








Response categories N 
1, Within last month ' 10-5% 28 
2. Within last three months 6-4 14 
g. Within last six months 11-0 24 
4. Within last year 16-0 35 
5. Overa year ago 42-9 94 
6. Never 13:2 29 

Total 100-0% 219 





Results pertaining to attendance frequency at trade union meetings 
will now be discussed." Results presented in Table IV show 28 per cent 
have attended a meeting in the ls six months; 16 per cent between a 
year and six months; 42-9 per cent have not attended for over a year and 
13:2 per cent never. Contrasting these figures with those of Goldthorpe 
et al. reveals Canadian workers reporting a higher level of involvement 
than their class counterparts in England. Sixty per cent of ‘Lutonians’ 
have never attended a meeting; 19 per cent report rare attendance; the 
remaining 21 per cent designated regular or occasional.™ 

The fourth and final dimension of work instrumentalism is 
attachment to the employing organization. Unfortunately, G.M. does 
not sponsor and organize leisure-time activities, ruling out the 
possibility of replicating Goldthorpe et al.’s format. In consequence, we 
will temporarily consider work instrumentalism as comprised of the 
three items previously discussed. 

Summarizing these descriptive findings, our sample is revealed to be 
just as instrumental as the Luton sample relative to work orientations 
and relations with workmates. A significant difference is observed for 
trade union attendance and no comparable rates could be drawn from 
participation rates in company directed activities. Of course, discrepant 
results for trade union attendance can only be judged significant in the 
event that it is demonstrated to be a component of the more inclusive 
phenomenon, namely, an instrumental work attachment. 


(ii) Work instrumentalism: replication and test implications Various test 
implications derived from instrumental theory constitute part of the 
assessment programme and supplement the more straightforward task 
of replication. Like Popper,’ we take the position that theory testing 
emphasizes falsification the prospect of which is enhanced when 
multiple test conditions are devised, thus ensuring a severe test of the 
theory in question.*® Assessment based on one test implication, for 
example, does not constitute an exacting appraisal because the heag i is. 
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being exposed to relatively small risk. By contrast, the greater the 
number of test implications devised, the more stringent the test, the 
greater the chance of falsification and subsequent exposure of new 
knowledge. 


FIGURE 1 Matrix of items representing work instrumentalism 


Variable label A B C 

1. Instrumental attachment A 01 —O1 

2. Frequency attendance at B 12" 
union meetings 

3. Workgroup affiliation Cc 


All coefficients Pearson product-moment. 
*S<-05 


Figure 1 illustrates our initial concern, that of simple replication; to 
determine if the three items comprising work instrumentalism express 
unidimensionality. A glance at Figure 1 conclusively reveals they do not. 
The finding is not totally unexpected because Goldthorpe et al. are 
unable to establish interrelatedness for a similar, though not identical, 
cluster of items. A weak relationship between frequency of attendance at 
union meetings and affiliation with workmates is revealed, but 
particularly notable is the outcome marking job orientation unrelated 
to the other two variables. 


TABLE V Relationship between background variables with theoretical importance and the 
components of work instrumentalism: technological constraints uncontrolled then 


controlled 
Technological constraints 
Uncontrolled Controlled 
Components of work Zero-order First-order 
Background variables instrumentalism coefficient partial 
1. Downward intergener- 1. Frequency of 
ational mobility attendance at union 14°" -13 
meetings 
2. Downward career 2. Instrumental 
mobility attachment — 20" —-01 
3. Age 3. Instrumental 
attachment 21° -00 


All coefficients Pearson product-moment. 
*S .001 
me S -05 


Table V represents the use of a derived test implication and direct 
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replication. The latter finds expression in possible connections between 
background factors and the work instrumentalism items; the test 
condition is inferred from a core postulate of the theory, that an 
instrumental work attachment is the result of conditions independent of 
job setting. The introduction of technological constraints as a control 
tests this claim because if they do not play a meaningful theoretical role, 
then the first-order partial should not vary substantially from the simple 
coefficient. With four independent and three dependent variables, the 
potential exists for 12 significant linkages but in fact, only three are 
obtained. The weak relationship between downward social mobility and 
weak union involvement, when considered in the absence ofa significant 
relationship between the same independent variable and the 
instrumental attachment, provides partial support for our previous 
interpretation; that downwardly mobiles are not necessarily more 
instrumental but more likely to avoid contact with a working class life- 
style.5’ The link between career mobility and the instrumental 
attachment runs in the opposite direction to the one predicted; that is, 
descent relative to career results in less rather than more 
instrumentality. The results for age, by contrast, conform to 
expectations in that older workers are less rather than more 
instrumental. However, the first-order partials reveal both these 
relationships to be spurious and, contrary to expectations, 
technological constraints is shown entirely responsible for the original 
linkages. 

Another, and crucially important test implication embedded in the 
theory, is the notion that an instrumental orientation towards work 
exists independent of a perceived sense of work alienation and self- 
estrangement from labour. There is even the implicit conclusion that 
work instrumentalism serves to deflect the intensity of these experiences 
when they are encountered, although we will not push the implications 
of this position too far. Suffice to say, that work instrumentalism should 
not relate to either work alienation or self-estrangement.** We would, of 
course, expect these variables to significantly relate to technological 
constraints but, again, work instrumentalism should be independent of 
these material conditions. This then, represents the second test 
condition featured in Figure 2 below. 

Figure 2 (p. 14) is a matrix featuring the intercorrelations of the items 
comprising the work alienation scale. When transforming these items 
into a scale, an accurate measure of internal consistency can be obtained 
by computing Cronbach’s coefficient alpha. The coefficient is an 
estimate of the internal reliability of the total test when each item is 
employed as a test in the generation of the estimate. A coefficient of - 78, 
for the work alienation scale, represents a good degree of internal 
consistency; nevertheless, some measurement error has still occurred 
(the higher the coefficient of reliability the lower the error); an outcome 
potentially attributable to various sources. For instance, it might be that 
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FIGURE 2 Work Alienation matrix 











Response categories 
A B Cc D E F 
1. Too simple A +37" +53" 17** 39° 38” 
g. Concentration B -29° 119s 26° -23 
3. Interest C 30” 51” 54” 
4. Work pace D 31° “32° 
5. Discretion E 62° 
6, Discretion F 
All coefficients Pearson product-moment. 
*S<-001 

**S<-01 

P88 S¢.08 


the domain of content, appropriate for the phenomenon being 
measured, is not adequately sampled or items inadequately expressed 
and misunderstood by respondents. An important feature of 
measurement error is that it attenuates the relationships between 
variables, a condition that can be corrected.®! In future analysis, 
therefore, when a scale is correlated with another variable both the 
uncorrected and the corrected coefficient will be presented. 


FIGURES Work-based determinants and correlates of work instrumentalism 


Determinants Correlates 


Self-estrangementin work 


47°" 






Technological constraints Work alienation "39" 


54" 


Instrumental attachment 


All coefficients Pearson product-moment corrected for attenuation where applicable. 
*S<-001 


Returning to the question of previously proposed test implications, 
Figure 3 invalidates in a particularly striking form the central claim of 
the theory, that an instrumental orientation towards work is produced 
by conditions analytically independent of the job; that is assemblers, 
those individuals labouring under the highest level of technological 
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constraints, are the most instrumental, and craftsmen, who are least 
likely to experience these deprivations, are least instrumental. The 
powerful covariations among the three dependent variables serve to 
disconfirm the remaining test condition, that work instrumentalism is 
independent of work alienation and self-estrangement. Based on this 
rather compelling evidence, therefore, work instrumentalism should be 
conceptualized as another form or manifestation of work alienation; its 
‘causes’ are to be located in the material conditions of employment. 


TABLE VI Correlates of work instrumentalism and alienation 


Work alienation 
Variable label Work instrumentalism Uncorrected Corrected 
1. Self-estrangement in work “39” 41° -47 
2. Evaluation ofcompany —.25" —.38* —-43 
3. Technological constraints -50° 4g” -56 
4. Size of community of birth 25° —-17°* —-30 
5. Age ~ a1" —38° —'37 
6. Years work in G.M. —-20° —-329* —-36 
7. Type dwelling: (1) House -22° -26° -30 
(2) Apt. 
8. Valuation technological —-33* ~-31" —-35 
conditions at work 
g. Valuation of work asa 137% —-25° —-29 


social activity 
All coefficients Pearson product-moment corrected for attenuation where applicable. 
*S<-o01 


**S<-01 
288 S<-05 


Another implication worthy of consideration is the following: if an 
instrumental view of labour and work alienation are, indeed, 
id ana the same underlying phenomenon then they should 
relate to a common third variable in an equivalent fashion. Results in 
Table VI clearly confirm these expectations. Instrumental workers, like 
those experiencing work alienation, are significantly more likely to 
perceive their work as self-estranging. Like their alienated counterparts 
instrumental workers express low valuation of the company; they are 
primarily assemblers, originating from smaller communities who tend, 
primarily, to be apartment dwellers; they are most likely to be young, to 
have worked in G.M. a relatively short period of time and have low 
valuation of technological conditions and work as a social activity. 

The confounding effects evidenced by technological constraints in 
Table V are now readily understood. Individuals who have experienced 
downward career mobility appear less rather than more instrumental 
because the greatest proportion are craftsmen operating under 
conditions with few technological constraints.® In short, craftsmen are 
less alienated than support or assemblers. Older workers appear less 
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instrumental for similar reasons. Craftsmen are represented by the 
greatest proportion of older workers followed by support then 
assemblers. Thus older workers appear less instrumental due to the 
conditions of labour they experience. 


V DISCUSSION 


TABLE VII Multiple regression model: background determinants to instrumental work attachment 


Regression coefficient 
Variable entered Unstandardized Standardized SimpleR F S 
1. Assemblers -4931 -4697 8729 43:06 p<:01 
2. Support -1877 -3562 "1260 27:55 p<-o1 
3. Size community of birth —-6486 —:1575 —2518 6.45 p<-o1 
4. Type of dwelling +2018 -1897 *2052 504 p<-01 


Significance of complete regression equation. F=20:25,p<-01 


A powerful relationship between technological constraints and work 
instrumentalism has already been established but it is still conceivable 
that other background factors are also connected to the dependent 
variable in question. A further search reveals that size of community of 
birth, type of dwelling, years worked in G.M., downward occupational 
mobility and age all manifest significant zero-order effects. Including 
technological constraints, these variables are entered into a multiple 
regression equation and the following emerge as exerting significant 
independent effects on work instrumentalism: (1) Assemblers, (2) 
support, (3) size of community of birth, and, (4) apartment dwelling. 
The standardized regression coefficients in Table VII indicate that 
technological constraints account for, by far, the greatest proportion of 
explained variance, although the independent effects generated by 
apartment dwellers and those originating from smaller communities 
cannot be ignored. These results are important because they indicate 
that factors independent of immediate job setting are responsible for 
orientations towards work, in this case an alienated orientation. 

As matters now stand, reasons underlying the impact of the two 
variables in question remain somewhat obscure. A strategy designed to 
illuminate the issue is to identify the correlates of ‘small-towners’ and 
apartment dwellers and thus establish an empirical base permitting 
speculation about potential reasons. The word ‘speculate’ is used because 
the correlates of the two background factors are, in most instances, not 
significantly related to work instrumentalism. Indeed, if these 
background correlates were so related, they would have been inserted 
into the multiple regression equation. In other instances, background 
variables already included in the regression equation are also identified 
as correlates of small-towners.and apartment dwellers; these include: 
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Years worked in G.M., occupational mobility and age. However, these 
variables are established as having no unique effect, the one exception 
being technological constraints; it significantly relates to both 
background factors and has a significant unique effect on work 
instrumentalism. In short, we readily admit the profiles to be developed 
lack explanatory power in the strict meaning of the term; they merely 
serve to provide a rough social image of the individuals originating from 
smaller communities and apartments. 


TABLE VIII Social characteristics and attitudes of size of community of birth 


Coefficient 
Backgrcund characteristics Coefficient Attitudes Uncorrected Corrected 
1, Geographic mobility -58° 1. Workalienation o By a -20 
2. Respondent’s education -26° 2. Strength workgroup -28° 
affiliation 
3. Technological constraints —-24" 9g. Social isolation 16°" 
4. Social mobility 15°" 
5. Career mobility +19” 
6. Adult relatives in 17%" 
Oshawa area 


All coefficients Pearson product-moment corrected for attenuation where applicable. 
*S<-o01 
°*S<-01 


Analysis will commence by sketching the social characteristics and 
attitudes of individuals originating from small communities, data which 
is presented in Table VIII. The powerful relationship between size of 
community of birth and geographic mobility attests to the conclusion 
that geographically mobile individuals living in Oshawa primarily 
originate from smaller communities. Small-towners are relatively 
immobile in both inter-generational and career terms; they have less 
education than those born and raised in larger communities and are 
most likely to be employed in G.M. as assemblers and least likely as 
craftsmen. Finally, they have fewer adult relatives living in the 
immediate area. An examination of attitudes reveals that small-towners 
experience a greater sense of work alienation and social isolation and 
are thus more strongly affiliated with the informal group network 
located at the workplace. 

The preceding description represents a portrayal dramatically 
different from the one assigned by Goldthorpe to instrumental workers. 
The latter are presented as voluntarily abandoning labour featuring 
intrinsic reward for the opportunity to undertake routinized labour 
paying higher wages.“ In contrast to this view, we have located a group 
of geographically mobile individuals with rural and semi-rural origins, 
relatively uneducated and immobile intergenerationally and in terms of 
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career. Probably faced with the prospect of poor paying rural 
employment, or no job at all, they migrate to the expanding industrial 
centres predisposed to find work alienating independent of actual job 
conditions. Once located in an urban-industrial setting, they find 
themselves cut-off from the extended network of kin and friends 
situated in community of origin and a sense of social isolation ensues. 
But rather than accepting and indeed fostering this condition, a reaction 
Goldthorpe et al. would predict on behalf of instrumental workers,® 
instead they identify workmates as a valued source of social exchange. 
Presumably, such attitudes reflect the necessity to compensate for 
isolation experienced in the community at large. Instrumental theory, 
by contrast, views workmates as incapable of providing each other with 
meaningful social support,® a position receiving no support from the 
findings of this study. Notwithstanding the importance of these 
observations, at a broader level of generality the characteristics 
expressed by small towners appear to represent a ‘traditional response’ 
to urbanism and industrial labour. 


TABLE IX Social characteristics and attitudes of apartment dwellers 


Coefficient 
Social characteristics Coefficient Altitudes Uncorrected Corrected 
1. Age —-20* 1. Ideologicalf 
coherence 
2. Years worked in G.M. —-22" 2. Workalienation +26" “30 
3. Father’s education -19" 3. Self-estrangement _—-19* 
4. Years lived in Oshawa —-20* in work 
5. Terms of accommodation -go" 4. Contactfrequency 15°" 
6. Respondent’s education “14°” with workmates 
7. Marital status et 
8. Technological constraints —-22** 


All coefficients Pearson product-moment corrected for attenuation where applicable. 
*S<-001 

"*S$<-01 
t One-way ANOVA, F=2-77, S<-06 


Table IX presents the social characteristics and attitudes of apartment 
dwellers. Such individuals tend to be younger than house dwellers, to 
have less seniority in G.M. and lived in Oshawa a shorter period of time. 
In addition, apartment dwellers are moderately more likely to be single 
and significantly more likely to rent rather than own place of residence; 
they are moderately more educated and significantly more educated 
than father; most likely to be assemblers and least likely craftsmen. 
Attitude formation reveals apartment dwellers more likely to operate 
within a coherent ideological framework radically inspired; they are 
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most likely to experience self-estrangement and alienation from work 
and moderately more inclined to fraternize with workmates during 
leisure time. 

Interpretation of these results will initially focus on the significantly 
higher level of educational standing relative to father. Despite this 
accomplishment, one generally rewarded with more attractive forms of 
employment, apartment dwellers have failed to realize upward mobility. 
Occupationally, they tend to be employed as assemblers, a clear 
indication that educational attainment has gone unrewarded; they are 
also likely to be younger with lower seniority but higher education than 
other G.M. workers. These features suggest the existence of a group 
psychology in which unfulfilled expectations and sense of frustration are 
pervasive. The manifestation of this discontent probably finds 
expression in the adoption of a radical political consciousness and a 
readiness to define work as unrewarding independent of the job. 

The previously described profile of apartment dwellers is, in many 
respects, similar to the ‘proletarian’ variety of working class man 
recently identified by Roberts et al. Individuals harbouring proletarian 
images of society espouse left-wing political sentiments, tend to be well 
integrated within working class social networks revealed by council 
house living and also tend to maintain workmates as friends.’° Although 
apartment dwellers lack some of the attributes specified by Roberts et al., 
nevertheless they manifest proletarianization in the sense they rent 
instead of own place of residence, are more likely to fraternize with 
workmates and to be radical in ideological expression. These findings 
suggest, therefore, the identification of a ‘proletarian response’ to 
industrial labour, a disposition to perceive work unfulfilling remote 
from actual job conditions. Under the circumstances, it seems 
reasonable to establish this orientation towards work as an additional 
attribute of the proletarian worker. 

Summarizing the significant results of this study in relation to 
Goldthorpe et al.’s Luton project reveals industrial orientations towards 
work dramatically different trom the proposals tabled by instrumental 
theory. Work instrumentalism, as a phenomenon, does not conform to 
the multidimensional interpretation advanced by Goldthorpe et al. but 
to another interpretation of an entirely different character; that is, an 
instrumental attachment to labour is found to be a component of work 
alienation. As such, it should not be primarily understood as a prior 
orientation, one that arises disconnected from the material conditions 
of labour but as a direct consequence of them. Accordingly, the 
technological implications approach is confirmed rather than falsified, 
an outcome that challenges instrumentalism’s core postulate. At the 
same time, work orientations independent of job conditions are 
revealed but in relative terms quite weakly expressed and representing 
conditions unforeseen by Goldthorpe and associates. A final 
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observation notes the work orientations uncovered by this study should 
not be generalized as typical of industrial workers in the liberal 
democratic state, but, given the initial conditions evident in Oshawa, 
their emergence and expression should be anticipated. 
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results may be attributed to this factor. 
At the same time, our sample is 
overwhelmingly comprised of individuals 
with British ancestry, a condition whose 
importance should not be overlooked, 
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50. Goldthorpe ef al., op. cit., 1968a, p. 
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Pd not be bothered at all 
. Idon’t know. 

52. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit., 1968a, p. 
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51. 
53. The variable is measured by the 
following item: 
When was the last time you attended a 
union meeting? 
1. Within the last month 
2. Within the last three months 
3. Within the last six months 
4. Within the last year 
5. More than a year ago 
6. Never. 
54. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit., 1968a, p. 
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required. A work alienation scale, 
comprised of six items, has been 
borrowed from Seeman’s study (op. cit., 
1967, pp. 273-85). The items read as 
follows: 


(i) Is your job too simple to bring out 
the best of your abilities or not? 
1. Yes 
2. No 

(ii) Can you do work on-the-job and 
keep your mind on other things or 
not? 
1. Yes 
2. No 

(iii) Which one of the following state- 
ments comes closest to describing 
how you feel about your present job 
in G.M.? 
1. Interesting nearly all the time 
2. Interesting some of the time 
3. Hardly interesting at all 
4. Completely dull and monotonous. 
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(iv) Does your job make you work too fast 

most of the time or not? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Does your job give you a chance to try 

out your own ideas or not? 

1. Yes 

2. No. 

(vi) On an ordinary working day, do you 
have the opportunity to make 
independent decisions when you are 
carrying out your tasks or is it rather 
routine work? 

1. Yes, I make independent decisions 
2. No, it’s rather routine work. 


a 
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Self-estrangement in work is measured 
by an item comprising part of a social 
alienation scale developed by Middleton, 
‘Alienation Race and Education’, American 
Sociological Review, vol. 28 (1963), pp. 973- 
7. It is accompanied by Likert-type re- 
sponse categories and reads: I really don’t 
enjoy most of the work that I do but feel I 
must do it in order to have other things 
that I want and need. 

59. The coefficient is computed in the 
following fashion. See W. D. Crano and 
B. Brewer, Principles of Research in Social 
Psychology, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1978, 
p- 230. 


K =the number of items in the total 
scale 

oT? =the variance of the total scale 

Zoi? =the sum of the variances of each 
item in the total scale 

Tr =coeficient alpha, alpha, the 
estimate of full-scale reliability. 


Substituting values for this formula we 
arrive at: 


Tu=:78 

60. Crano and Brewer, op. cit, 1978, 
p- 231. 

61. In other words, it is possible to 
correct the coefficient between a scale with 
a reliability estimate and another scale 
or variable. See G. W. Bohrnstedt, ‘Re- 
liability and Validity assessment in Atti- 
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tude Measurement’ in Summers, Attitude 
Measurement, Chicago, Rand McNally, 
1970, pp. 80-99. The following formula 
serves this purpose: 

Pyy? =correlation corrected for attenu- 

ation 

Tyy =0bserved correlation 

Txt, =reliability of variable 

Tyn =reliability ofvariable 


Ixy = 
Yan’ Tyu 

62. The coefficient for Pearson pro- 
duct-moment recording the relation- 
ship between skill level or technological 
constraints and downward career mobility 
=-39,S<-001. 

63. The same coefficient measuring the 
connection between age and technological 
constraints=-41,S<-001. 

64. Technological constraints (nom- 
inal response categories: assemblers, 
support, craft) apartment dwelling 
(house apartment) and the instrumental 
attachment (intrinsic, extrinsic) are 
entered into the regression equation as 
dummy variables. 

65. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit., 1968a, p. 
33- 
66. C. Kerr et al., Industrialism and 
Industrial Man, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1960, pp. 


305-12, provides indirect supporting - 


evidence for this finding when noting that 
rural-bred workers, because they are 
traditionally oriented, experience con- 
siderably more industrial stress than 
urban workers. The factory system is also 
noted to produce a deep feeling of 
insecurity widespread among industrial 
populations but especially severe among 
rural newcomers. See H. L. Wilensky and 
C. L. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social 
Welfare, New York, Free Press, p. 55. 
Although not directly applicable to the 
present case, additional evidence indicates 
traditional men have universally resisted 
absorption into industrial forms of labour 
and coercive measures invariably em- 
ployed to achieve these ends. See J. H. 
Boeke, The Structure of Netherlands Indian 
Economy, New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942 and W.E. Moore, 
Industrialization and Labour: Social Aspects of 
Economic Development, New York, Russell 
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and Russell, 1965. Finally, in a compelling 
narrative Rinehart,‘ op. ‘cit, 1975, pp. 
25—53, describes the nature of work and 
community in Canada before and after 
industrialization, and a particularly stark 
contrast is established. The sentiments 
expressed in the cited sources point 
towards the conclusion that our rural 
workers accept routinized labour with 
considerable reluctance and not as a 
simple economic expedient. 

67. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit., 1969, pp. 
88, 102. 

68. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit., 1968a, p. 
53. 
69. An explanation of the construction 
of the ideological coherence variable will 
serve the purpose of clarity. It is derived 
from a four item scale of political 
conservatism (Cronbach’s alpha=-69) 
and a five item scale of radicalism 
(Cronbach’s alpha=-66) with the items 
comprising both scales being represented 
by Likert-type response categories. The 
ideological coherence variable is 
represented by three nominal response 
categories which read as follows: (1) 
Bourgeois imagery, (2) disorganized 
imagery, (3) proletarian imagery. 
Assignment to a given category is 
determined by computing an average 
score for each respondent, on both scales, 
followed by a comparison of the two 
averages. An individual is designated 
bourgeois when his average score on the 
conservatism scale is lower (the lower the 
score the greater the measure of 
agreement with conservatism) than his 
average score on the radicalism scale and 
the difference between the two scores 
exceeds a value of one. For instance, an 
average of two on the conservatism scale 
and three on the radicalism scale results in 
a bourgeois classification. Any difference 
between the averages lower than a value of 
one entails assignment to the disorganized 
category. Proletarian imagery is decided 
when one’s score on the radicalism scale is 
lower (the lower the score the higher the 
level of radicalism) than the score on the 
conservatism scale and the difference 
between the two scores exceeds a value of 
one. 

The rationale underlying the 
construction of this variable rests on the 
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assumption that ideological clarity 
represents an issue worthy of sociological 
investigation. In this connection, adher- 
ence to a particular belief system is 
considered significant when it coincides 
with a ‘significant’ measure of disavowal 
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for a competing system. At the same time 
the absence of coherence, to partake more 
or less equally of competing systems, 
likewise has consequences of interest. 

70. Roberts et al, op. dt, 1977, pp. 
50-2. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent discussions in the philosophy of the social sciences exhibit a 
remarkable agreement about what has become one of the most urgent 
problems for sociological methodology.’ The situation may be 
summarized thus: ethnomethodological developments in inter- 
pretative sociology have shown that there can be no firm and 
certain basis on which to ground truth claims for our propositions. 
The conclusion drawn from this is that the traditional aspirations of 
conventional sociology — to be objective and scientific — cannot be 
attained. 

However, the programme of work promised by those who have 
developed ethnomethodology as a critique of ‘conventional 
sociology’ itself contains certain difficulties. Thus, the problem 
addressed by those writing in the philosophy of social science is this: 
given the contradictions in sociology as traditionally practiced, and 
given the problems in the programme -offered by those largely 
responsible for discrediting it, whither sociology now? 

The purpose of my paper is to show that the question may be 
unnecessary. This is not so much because interpretative sociologists 
are mistaken in their understanding of the conditions in which 
research is undertaken, but rather because the positivist epistemological 
assumptions taken to be necessary for an objective scientific sociology, are not 
required for this and indeed are erroneous. I shall argue specifically that a 
Popperian account of (objective) science is wholly compatible with the 
understanding contemporary interpretative sociologists have of the 
research context, and indeed that there are striking similarities 
between this and Popper’s ideas, most especially those developed in 
recent years. Thus, I shall go on to suggest that, by adopting a 
Popperian epistemology we may thereby recognize the validity of the 
fundamentals of the ethnomethodological position without being 
forced to abandon the effort to be objective and scientific; we may 
also sidestep the particular difficulties into which the ethno- 
methodologists have been led. 
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In this paper I shall not, of course, be concerned to defend 
Popper’s philosophy of science against all the many criticisms which 
have been made of it. Nevertheless, in showing that Popper’s work is 
compatible with, and in many ways comparable to, the substantive 
element of ethnomethodological sociology, I shall indicate that, in 
this respect at any rate, it has been widely misunderstood and 
misrepresented in recent discussions. 

I shall begin by outlining very briefly the way the current problem 
has emerged, giving a short summary of the ethnomethodological 
critique of positivist sociology and an indication of why ethnometh- 
odology itself has been found to be an unacceptable alternative. I 
shall then proceed to the main substance of my paper — to the 
presentation ofa Popperian resolution of the problem. 


ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 


(i) The critique of conventional (positivist) sociology According to the 
ethnomethodological perspective, we cannot obtain those hard facts in 
sociology which the conventional sociologist looks for and requires in 
order to be objective.? Ethnomethodologists argue that the mistake 
made in conventional sociology is that it operates with the assumption 
that we have direct access to others which enables us to treat them as raw 
data. This assumption is dubious. The social world does not exist as 
some independent phenomenon, as a thing to be observed in the same 
way as we might observe the pen with which I am writing. Instead, the 
social world is comprised of active, thinking individuals who behave in 
terms of ideas, in terms of their own theories about how their social 
world operates. When we observe others we interpret what they do, and 
our interpretation is parasitic upon our shared use of everyday 
meanings, upon the fact that we recognize what those we observe are 
doing through the relationship we presume to exist between our 
everyday theoretical apparatus and that of those in whom we are 
interested. Yet we cannot be certain that the set of meanings through 
which we interpret others corresponds to those others’ sets of meanings. 
We could never have that certainty because any attempt empirically to 
establish the correspondence would itself, of necessity, have to 
participate in the same set of problematic assumptions, and an attempt 
to establish this on a priori grounds could not be successful. Thus, any 
encounter the social scientist has with the social world must depend on 
unjustified, and in the nature of the case, unjustifiable assumptions 
concerning the relationship of that social scientist with the object of 
inquiry. Moreover, his account of a situation (like that of any other 
actor) is a practical accomplishment occurring within, referring to, and 
dependent on the particular context in which it takes place — it is 
‘indexical’. Trans-situational meanings cannot therefore be proven — 
testing generalizations is impossible as precisely the ‘same’ cannot be 
assumed to occur on two occasions. 
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Finally, even if the social world were not already theoretically 
constituted, the social scientist’s encounter with that which he observes 
is always related to his interests. His observations are, once articulated, 
typifications relating that which there is to that concern which brought it 
to his attention. The observation is therefore never naive; it is always 
focused. Thus, what the observer sees is never that which is there to be 
seen in all its complexity. It is a construction or interpretation. 

Thus, the positivist who thinks that he can obtain objective data 
merely by trying hard not to be biased is deluding himself. He cannot, in 
principle, obtain a solid bedrock of reliable, certain fact, on which to 
build his theory. Neither, of course, can he obtain pure data with which 
to compare his theory in order to falsify it, in the manner of a ‘dogmatic 
falsificationist’.* For it is constitutive of the way we encounter the world 
generally, and of the nature of the social world specifically, that we 
cannot control for those features of our encounter with that which we 
observe, which distance us from it, in such a way that they cease to have 
any significance. As Silverman and Jones put it, 


Rather than implying that accounts are ‘biased’ in particular ways by 
the social location of the speaker, it suggests that ‘bias’ (or a common 
system of accounting) is the only way in which reality may be 
apprehended. Without ‘bias’ there are no phenomena to be 
discussed.* 


It is clear, thus, that the assumption being made by this critique of 
conventional sociology is that it is positivist, for what the focus of the 
critique concerns, is the impossibility of establishing any certain 
experiential basis for judgments about theories in sociology. 

In many respects the ethnomethodologists have provided an excellent 
critique of positivism. Experiential certainty is indeed not possible. But 
this does not mean that we cannot have a science of society. The 
assumption that the situation is radically different in the ‘hard’ sciences 
is mistaken. As we shall see, the search for an unambiguous, 
unequivocal, infallible and sure experiential foundation is fruitless 
there also. ` 


(ii) The ethnomethodological alternative and its problems Now, given their 
critique of ‘conventional sociology, what kind of work do 
ethnomethodologists advocate? It should first be noted that, though the 
initial hostility to positivism constituted a basis for some kind of unity, 
there is now considerable fragmentation within the community of 
ethnomethodologists.* Nevertheless, most seem to follow in one way or 
another the prescription that sociology should suspend its belief in the 
common sense knowledge which forms the foundation of everyday life 
(and of pre-ethnomethodological sociology), and should focus precisely 
on the manner in which this common sense knowledge is invoked or 
brought to bear by social actors in their behaviour. Thus, instead of 
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looking at suicide as a social fact in the naive manner of Durkeim, we 
should look at what goes into making suicide-accounts. Instead of using 
language as an unexplicated resource, it should be treated as a topic, asa 
rule bound medium through which we activate meanings making sense 
of — or bringing order to — social life. So, the methodology whereby 
order is routinely accomplished in the accounting processes of everyday 
life has become the focus of attention. 

Ethnomethodology, however, is not without its own problems: 
Anthony Giddens describes those who have pursued to the bitter end the 
implications of this form of analysis for sociological inquiry as, 
‘intrepid travellers all, now left swirling helplessly in the vortex of the 
hermeneutic whirlpool’. He is referring to the way in which this 
account of sociological understanding necessarily fails to make 
demonstrable contact with its object. This follows because the 
investigation of the ways in which accounts are made is itself subject to 
the same stringencies as the accounts it looks at. We need thus another 
account of the ways in which our first investigator makes his account, 
but this again will be subject to the same stringencies . . . and so on. We 
are forced into an infinite regress. Our choice of where to stop is entirely 
arbitrary. - 

Again, since the ethnomethodologist cannot — because no one can — 
claim a privileged position, his account can be given no special 
recognition as in some way more valid, objective or reliable than any 
others. Ethnomethodological accounts are merely different, they are no 
better. Indeed, ethnomethodologists recognize that there can be no 
question of ‘repairing’ the accounts which they take as their object of 
interest. Were reparation possible, then in principle an objective 
sociology would also be possible, because this would imply that access to 
social reality would be possible; we should then be able to pin down 
some social facts. Ethnomethodologists concede, even embrace these 
implications of their perspective. As Cicourel puts it, 


.. . We seek a kind of ‘indefinite triangulation procedure that would 
reveal the irreparable but practical nature of accounts used by subjects and 
researchers. I use the expression ‘indefinite triangulation’ to suggest 
that every procedure that seems to ‘lock in’ evidence, thus to claim a level of 
adequacy, can itself be subjected to the same kind of analysis that will in turn 
produce yet another indefinite arrangement of new particulars or a 
rearrangement of previously established particulars in ‘authoritative’, 
‘final’, ‘formal’ accounts.’ (my italics). 


We are left then with what seem to be arbitrary accounts both in terms of 
their content and in terms of their focus of interest. This is relativism 
with a vengeance. Ernest Gellner criticizes Winch for offering 
relativism as a solution when it is in fact the problem;? exactly the same 
can be said of the ethnomethodologists. 

One of the arguments of this paper is that a Popperian epistemology 
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enables us to accept much of what the ethnomethodologists say without 
our being driven to submit to these absurd and depressing apparent 
` implications. 


POPPER 


The critique of positivism and rejection of subjectivism/relativism Recent 
discussions on the philosophy of social science have recognized the 
implausibility of a positivist sociology, and in these Popper has typically 
been referred to either as an unqualified ‘positivist’? or as a positivist 
malgré lui.!° However, I shall show that he was out to refute positivism, 
whilst at the same time rejecting subjectivist-relativism; according to 
Popper’s account, thus, science can be objective without being 
positivist. 

Popper is so much a non-positivist that he claims (or in his term 
‘admits’), responsibility for the death of logical positivism.'' His 
critique of positivism is powerful. Firstly, he recognizes that inductivism 
(the derivation of laws from experience) is invalid. For no matter how 
many times we may observe A following B we can never thereby justify a 
law to the effect that A always follows B: the next observation we make 
may contradict that ‘law’. Thus we can never prove our laws by reference 
to experience. Secondly, by arguments more general than, but related to 
those of the ethnomethodologists, Popper maintains that we never 
experience the world as naive observers. The world is not available to us 
in its raw state, but is always constituted theoretically, a function of our 
ideas or expectations; thus we never derive our laws from experience. 
Popper goes as far as to assert that babies are born with expectations 
which provide the framework for their experience of the world.'? 
Obviously, though, these embryonic ideas are modified, supplemented, 
and refined in the course of our upbringing. Science itself is seen as 
developing knowledge though here change occurs according to certain 
rules such that an ever increasing correspondence to reality is achieved. 

The ethnomethodologists, in their rejection of positivism, fall into 
subjectivism/relativism. In contrast, Popper attempts to avoid this trap, 
and in recent years one of his chief missions has been to produce a 
discourse ‘in defence of objectivity’.’ This he has done, not so much by 
addressing pro-subjectivist arguments directly,'* as by showing 
subjectivism to be unnecessary, through the development of a plausible 
account of what the objectivity of scientific knowledge consists in. 

There seem to be at least three aspects to Popper’s view that science is 
objective. Firstly, scientific knowledge is objective in that it is of objects, 
ie. related to external reality. This expresses Popper’s realism — his 
admittedly metaphysical belief in the.externality EP the real world, and 
his view that knowledge is related to this." Secondly, scientific 
knowledge is objective in that it is itself object-like. Scientific knowledge is 
not alone in this, in Popper’s view. The core of his notion of ‘world 3’ 
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concerns the quasi autonomous character of humanly produced 
knowledge.'® Once created, knowledge exists sui-generis, with its own 
properties and consequences. The characteristics, for example of the 
number system, are there to be discovered; yet the number system is a 
human creation. It is also consequential — the world would bea different 
place in its absence. Thirdly, scientific knowledge is objective in the 
sense that it is not biased, mediated or constructed through the prejudices of 
individuals. This is not to say that individual scientists are not biased, or 
that their ideas are not, in part, a function of their prejudices. Rather, 
what goes for scientific knowledge is the result of critical discussion of 
ideas detached from their originators, of what beginning in ‘world ’ 
(the mind), has become part of world 3. Popper’s sociology of science — 
his emphasis on the critical corrigibility of scientific ideas — is occupied 
with explaining why personal preference or prejudice is not dangerous 
to science; science is importantly an open, public, communal activity in 
which products are subject to inspection by others for their ‘objectivity’, 
according to our first meaning.!” 

I shall refer to each of the three aspects of objectivity, respectively as 
objectivity, , objectivity,, and objectivity. We shall see in the following 
section how they are woven into the details of Popper’s philosophy of 
science. 


Popper’s epistemology: objectivity without positivism The fundamental steps 
in Popper’s account of science may be stated quite simply. He presents 
science as the interplay of bold conjectures and challenging attempts at 
refutation. A newly proposed theory must satisfy the following 
conditions: 


(a) It must be falsifiable.'® 

(b) It must not be falsified — though it may be false." 

(c) It must be ‘bold’; that is, it must, compared to its predecessors, 
possess excess content some of which is corroborated.” 

(d) It must successfully explain the successes and at least some of the 
failures of its predecessors.?! 


Once a theory has been proposed?? it becomes part of world 3 
(objectivity,) and it will be critically examined by the scientific 
community, whose members will do all they can to refute it 
(objectivity,). The refutation of a theory is not something to regret — 
rather it is an occasion for celebration, as it is this that provokes new 
theoretical developments which will improve our understanding. For 
the new theory, in satisfying the conditions mentioned above, is said by 
Popper to come nearer the truth. ‘Truth’ is important at two points in 
the Popperian account. First, it is the ‘regulative principle’ in the 
development of science: where a theory is used to derive statements 
which are found not to be true, it is falsified, and this constitutes 
grounds for rejection.?? Second, theories ‘progress’ by increasing in 
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‘verisimilitude’ or ‘truthlikeness’, which means to say by their increasing 
correspondence to what the world is like** (objectivity,). 

Yet this account of Popper on its own is not enough. Rather obvious 
shortcomings in it are avoided by the following qualifications. 


1. Popper sees value in some dogmatism in science. He recognises 
that if a theory is abandoned at its first apparent difficulty it may be 
lost prematurely.*5 He is aware that when any theory is subjected to a 
particular test there is much taken for granted background theory 
constituting a set of assumptions against which thiy takes place, and 
that when the predicted outcome does not occur, this may be because 
one of the background assumptions is false. In a well corroborated 
theory Popper recommends that we should conclude only after much 
caution that the theory is false. Giddens is quite wrong in suggesting 
otherwise.?6 f 

2. Theories do not entail observations; rather we deduce statements 
from theories, and, along with certain initial conditions, we may 
derive predictions. We are not able to deduce basic or observation 
statements, which are statements about some observable spatio- 
temporal events, from theories alone, only the negation of certain of 
these.? Itis a matter for us to decide what observation-statements are 
to be accepted. And a theory is refuted if it is contradicted by one of 
these. 

3. Popper offers us no guarantees either for our decisions regarding 
our theories, or for our observations. Theories, we have seen, cannot 
be verified, but, because of the asymmetry between verification and 
falsification (nó number of corroborations can prove a theory though 
one inconsistency can falsify it), falsification seems to be possible. But 
falsification can never be certain either. It can always be evaded? and 
sometimes should be, as indicated above. 

4. We can never justify any theory — the best we can do is to give 
reasons for preferring one rather than another, on the grounds that 
the one may be more testable, more severely tested yet not falsified, 
broader etc.?9 


Thus, science for Popper consists in the attempt by scientists to achieve 
a better correspondence between their theories and the world; this is the 
sense in which scientific knowledge progresses. Science is a struggle to 
achieve this correspondence, which can never be proven to exist. Instead 
we.can say that, if certain (Popperian) methods are applied, then we have 
the best chance of progress. Science evolves through the removal of 
hypotheses when it is decided by a heterogenous and critical community 
of scientists that they do not correspond to the world, and through the 
development of replacements which cover more of the world correctly 
and avoid the errors of their predecessors. Nevertheless, all scientific 
decisions are fallible; nothing is certain — science operates with educated, 
critically examined best-guesses, used as operating principles with 
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which to gain ever deeper and closer correspondence with the object of 
enquiry. Scientific knowledge, in all its aspects — theory, fact, 
observation — is precarious, though not arbitrary, because its method is 
the one best able to achieve improvements in knowledge. 

Popper avoids old style inductivist or verificationist positivism by making 
inductive generalizations and verifications of our theories irrelevant to 
science. It has been argued, however, (among others by Lakatos),®° that 
induction nevertheless creeps in, in Popper’s account of basic or 
observation statements. These obviously play a crucial role in the 
Popperian account, as it is these that provide the criteria for deciding 
that a theory is (empirically) falsified. Our decision to accept them is 
supposed by some critics of Popper to be made on ‘inductive’ grounds, 
whilst, according to Popper, induction is a myth. Therein lies a 
contradiction and a fatal shortcoming in the Popperian account. 
Popper’s solution (or rather dissolution) of the problem of induction 
may be seen to cope with one element of his critique — with the problem 
. of the relationship of singular statements describing facts to universal 
statements, but not with another — the theoreticity of any encounter with 
the world. Some passages in Popper’s work might easily be interpreted 
in this way;*! nevertheless, the main thrust of the ba sae account 
fully recognizes the fallibility and problematic nature of ‘observation’. 
The following brings out Popper’s sophisticated understanding of 
observation, 


. . . the observer is, essentially, the man who tests the theory. For this 
he needs a lot of other theories, competing theories and auxilia 
theories. All this shows that we are not so much observers as thinkers.** (my 
italics) 
Thus the theoreticity behind our observation and its meaning is 
recognized. However, Popper assumes that correspondence between 
observation statements and facts is possible ; this is shown in his realism and 
his correspondence theory. We cannot prove that correspondence exists 
in any particular case, but our decisions regarding theories/ hypotheses 
are based on our (fallible and critically determined) decisions about 
what statement does correspond to the facts, and this assumes the 
existence of a reality to which a statement can correspond. 

But given this, how do we decide that a statement does correspond to 
the facts in a particular instance? Popper’s account refers to 
intersubjective testability, where agreement is reached that a certain 
statement is to be accepted. At some point we must refer to experience; 
thus Popper is prepared to say, 


I admit . . . that the decision to accept a basic statement, and to be 
satisfied with it, is causally connected with experiences — especially 
with our perceptual experiences. But we do not attempt to justify basic 
statements by these experiences. Experiences can motivate a decision, 
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and hence an acceptance or a rejection of a statement, but a basic 
statement cannot be justified by them — no more than by thumping a 
table.” (original italics) 


This does not, of course, mean that we cannot be misled by our 
experience, that we cannot misinterpret it, that on its own it is of any 
value. On the contrary, it has meaning only in the context of a 
theoretical endeavour in which every element is corrigible through 
critical reflection and imagination. Thus Popper states, 


the ‘data’ are no basis of, no guarantee for, the theories: they are not 
more secure than any of our theories or prejudices but, if anything, 
less so . . 34 


and 


Every statement (or ‘basic statement’) remains essentially conjectural, 
but it is a conjecture which can be easily tested. These tests, in their 
turn, involve new conjectures and testable statements and so on ad 
infinitum: and should we try to establish anything with our tests we 
should be involved in an infinite regress.’ 


One of the reasons Popper advocates pluralism is that by this the 
degree of cultural constraint on the range of imagination/ 
interpretation, so necessary for the dynamics of scientific development, 
is minimized. An uncritical, homogenous community may become slave 
to a particular set of ideas covering the way experiences are interpreted, 
where the possibility of alternative interpretations, incompatible with 
existing ways of thinking, are ruled out. Here knowledge is not 
corrigible. It is not science. Only verifications of theories will be seen; 
potential falsifiers will be easily avoided. 

We have seen how Popper makes science an on wie enterprise. It 
seems to me that once we abandon the possibility of the intrusion of the 
real world into our investigations we enter conceptual fairy-land. 

That is not to say that sociologists have not, as a matter of fact, spent 
quite a lot of time in fairy land. The libraries are well stocked with 
‘conceptualized descriptions’ of the conceptual (fictive) world. It is even 
the case that defences of this are to be found in the structural-rational 
approaches of some modern Marxists and functionalists.°° However, 
there is no indication as to how one could choose between them: none 
can offer a satisfactory account in epistemologically reputable terms, as 
to why one theory should be preferred to another.” 

Without ‘realism’ and ‘correspondence’ Popper would be left 
stranded in subjectivism. He concedes much to the mediation of ideas 
between the observer and what he sees; if he were to allow that 
mediation was all — that no objective relationship between assertions 
and the facts asserted existed or could exist — he would bea subjectivist- 
relativist. What is interesting about Popper is that his rejection of 
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positivism provides many ingredients used by others for idealism, 
subjectivism and relativism, but that he is in the business of creating 
something quite different. 

I shall now go on to try to elucidate some of the many points of 
agreement between the ethnomethodologists and Popper, before 
indicating how the latter may help us escape the epistemological 
impasse apparently faced by the former. 


POPPER AND ETHNOMETHODOLOGY COMPARED 


Prima facie there seem to be good reasons for seeing an interest in 
everyday knowledge and everyday life as much different from an interest 
in scientific knowledge, and that these are the distinct concerns of the 
ethnomethodologists and Popper respectively. Popper believes one of 
his chief achievements to have been the successful identification of the 
special attributes of science, which demarcate it from metaphysics. And 
it seems clear that everyday knowledge used in everyday life has very 
different characteristics from those of science: perhaps most 
importantly, it is treated differently. Truth is not the regulative principle 
in everyday knowledge, whereas it is, according to Popper, in the case of 
science. Everyday knowledge is tested by its practicability, and Popper 
explicitly rejects a pragmatic account of scientific knowledge.** Indeed, 
to use the term ‘test’ in regard to everyday knowledge is to stretch the 
meaning of that term. Everyday knowledge is used unreflectively in the 
routine ordering of everyday life. Even when massively contradicted, it 
may not be abandoned. There is certainly not the conscious criticism, 
the attempt at falsification thought to characterize science. Nor is there 
the continuous attempt consciously to devise bold new theories to 
challenge the old. 

Significantly, however, Popper’s interest in ‘world 3° has led him 
beyond science. Thus he now presents the evolution of knowledge with 
the use of this formula: 


P-TT- EE = P, 


Where P = Problem 
TT = Tentative Theory 
EE = Error elimination 
P, = New problem. 


Starting with problems, we develop theories to deal with them, then 
eliminate errors in those theories through their critical assessment, and 
end up with some novel problem situation when the whole process 
recommences.*® But the nature and epistemological status of the 
theories is by no means always clear. Popper certainly means to refer to 
more than merely scientific problems and theories. Indeed he even uses 
the same formula to explain biological evolution, where a species may 
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constitute a tentative theory, or a very close analogue (in this case, 
though, sometimes T.S. — tentative solution — is used in place of T.T.) 
He wishes also to consider practical problems;*! yet it seems obvious 
that when faced with problems in our everyday lives, we do not adopt 
rigorous scientific methods, even where it is possible that we could do 
so. Nevertheless, here again we find some convergence between Popper 
and the ethnomethodologists. First, the ethnomethodologists veer 
towards Popper in recognizing that actors do encounter serious 
problems in their world outlooks from time to time;‘? second, Popper 
has come to recognize that even in science there is some value in holding 
on to a theory that works even when it has been falsified, and third, both 
recognize that it is always possible to rescue existing sets of ideas from 
contradiction, given some ingenuity. There is also in Popper’s formula, 
when applied to non scientific areas, a hint at the importance of 
practicability. Truth obviously does not enter into biological evolution, 
and the practicability, in terms of survival value, of existing species and 
mutations in the biological world is perhaps closer to the nature of 
everyday knowledge and everyday problem solving than is science. 
Everyday problem-solving does not have the truth-seeking dynamic, 
teleological quality that science and scientific problem-solving has. 
Also, as Popper has recognized in his discussion of Marxism,** non- 
scientific knowledge may be adequate to deal with some social problem- 
situations. Finally, Popper has emphasized that there is ‘emergence’ in 
science, in biology and in everyday life. The proposed solution to a 
problem by accident, mutation or conscious effort, may generate a new 
problem situation requiring new attempted solutions and so on — 
change is normal (though not inevitable). Here again there are 
continuities with ethnomethodology. These will emerge as we now 
present the ethnomethodological approach in a Popperian theoretical 
context, stressing the infusion of experience by ideas, our creativity in 
making (and using) these ideas, our problem solving, our fallibility, and 
the process of emergence. The similarities between the Popperian 
account of understanding and ethnomethodological ideas about 
everyday reasoning will become apparent. 

Ethnomethodologists stress the fact that at each encounter we face the 
(objective) problems (a) of understanding the other, and (b) of 
conveying our meaning to the other. Neither of these can be precisely 
and exhaustively achieved. Instead communication is indexical; it is 
accomplished in a particular context and it depends on glossing over 
objective ambiguities/uncertainties to obtain workable/practicable 
interpretations. Thus social exchanges are affairs where each partner is 
active (a) in creating practicable maps/accounts from partial (inevitably 
partial) messages and (b) in conveying sufficient information ina specific 
setting for the other to create a workable successful account of the 
sais oes eh In a sense, ethnomethodologists are stressing the 
normality of emergence in social life, the fact that each actual encounter 
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constitutes a situation in which there are problems, ideas relating to 
these problems, hypotheses about them, and tests of the hypotheses. We 
do not induce meaning from the words of the others to whom we are 
speaking, but we produce (highly fallible) theories regarding their 
meaning and subject them to a test (of e.g. later experience), which may 
make us revise our ideas if they are found to be wrong, and try 
something else.** It is as we have seen, however, the practicability of our 
accounts of others which is at stake in everyday life, not their truth, and 
for this reason our tests of our interpretation are not rigorous.‘ 

The ethnomethodologist’s understanding of commonsense everyday 
reasoning is not contested here and, as I have indicated, is compatible 
with and comparable to many of Popper’s ideas. My quarrel is with the 
epistemological conclusions drawn from this understanding. In my final 
section I show how a Popperian approach enables us to recognize the 
validity of the ethnomethodological enterprise without being forced to 
swallow the bitter epistemological pill. 


A Popperian solution to the epistemological problems raised by ethnometho- 
dology. Popperian science offers us no instant rationality and no 
guarantees that we are right in our decision either to accept or to rejecta 
theory. We can never be certain that our theory is true. We can only 
engage in critical arguments regarding our theories, predictions derived 
with the use of them, and basic statements. All is conjectural. Nothing is 
beyond question. Our decisions are fallible. The quest for experiential 
certainty to form a sure basis for our judgements has been shown by 
Popper to be hopeless and ill-conceived. The assumption by ethno- 
methodologists such as Mehan and Wood* that this solid experiential 
basis is available to natural science is mistaken; it is based on those 
positivist myths associated with the Vienna Circle.“ And it is 
unnecessary as other ethnomethodologists have,** to resort to a 
Kuhnian (irrational) account of science, because of the absence of a 
firm experiential foundation. Popper’s argument, however, is that we 
may have good, though fallible grounds, relating inter alia to experience, 
through which to decide what to do with our theories. If science is 
understood in this way, the implications of ethnomethodology are less 
threatening to other an of sociological inquiry. The social world is 
certainly not available for direct observation. Social reality is not clear 
and self evident, such that we may either verify or falsify our theories by 
reference to unquestionable social facts. But neither is the natural world 
one which is available for direct observation, yielding natural -facts 
compelling decisions about theory with cast-iron certainty. As Popper 
says, 


The empirical basis of objective science has thus nothing ‘absolute’ 
about it. Science does not rest upon solid bedrock. The bold structure 
of its theories rises, as it were, above a swamp. It is like a building 
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erected on piles. The piles are driven down from above into the 
swamp, but not down to any natural or ‘given’ base; and if we stop 
driving the piles deeper, it is not because we have reached firm 
ground. We simply stop when we are satisfied that the piles are firm 
enough to carry the structure, at least for the time being.*° 


Sociologists may face problems when it comes to measuring their 
theories against the ‘real’ world: they may be unable to achieve certainty 
in their decisions as to what that world is like, and thus about the fate of 
their theories. But in this they are not in a special position, 
differentiating them from their natural science cousins (though, to be 
sure, the particulars of the problems will be different for different 
disciplines and even for different theories in the same discipline). 
Background theories constitute a problem and possible source of error in all theory 
test situations. Circumstances taken to be the same can, in the event, be 
found to differ in significant respects, leading us to revise our theories 
about what is going on. The decision to take situation ‘b’ to be a 
replication of situation ‘a’ always involves (fallible) theoretical 
assumptions about the significance or otherwise of differences. 

Progress and discovery may occur where these factors are brought to 
the surface, articulated and questioned, in whatever area of inquiry this 
takes place. One of the signal contributions of ethnomethodologists has 
been to bring to the surface a particular set of background theories. And 
these, being intimately involved in any theory-test situation,*! indicate a 
possible source of error for our decisions. But all decisions in science are 
inevitably fallible; we shall never remove that characteristic from our 
decisions in science. In regard to particular theories, and tests of 
theories, the possible sources of error identified by ethnomethodolo- 
gists can now be used as a basis for some types of critical discussion. 
Douglas’s critical work on Durkheim’s theory of suicide should be seen 
in this light, and not as a reason to stop trying to explain why more 
people commit suicide in certain conditions than in others. We need not 
_ conclude, either, that we should stop trying to test our attempted 

explanations by checking them against the real world, though our 
decision regarding this must be fallible. Douglas’s work should be seen 
to complement, indeed to contribute to, objective science understood in 
Popperian terms, not to preclude it.*? 

The ethnomethodologists refer to ‘ad hoc’ practices whereby actual 
events are brought within formal categories through the use of informal 
means.” Popper recognizes the mediation of background theories in 
observation and ordering. Indeed, in some ways he goes further than 
the ethnomethodologists when he says not only that ‘there is no theory 
free language to described the data’, but also that, ‘sense organs 
incorporate the equivalent of primitive or uncritically accepted 
theories’.6+ However, this does not mean that these theories are 
incorrigible, that we are complete slaves to them. They are themselves 
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topics of interest. They may, when mistaken, mislead us in our decisions 
regarding the theories which form the focus of our attention. But they 
can be brought to the surface and be subjected to critical inspection, 
though in the case of deeply entrenched theories this may well be 
difficult. And we must start with common sense.’ What is important if 
objective knowledge is to progress — if we are to be scientific — is that a 
critical attitude be taken, so that faults in existing ideas may be identified 
and corrections made. 


Observational neutrality is impossible, and something approaching it 
can be realised only by an attitude which is consciously critical of the 
‘idea’ or ‘hypothesis’ which the observation is to test.56 


It is all too easy to end with commonsense theories through the ad hoc 
marriage of prior categories/theories with events; it is not necessary to 
do so.5? 

Even if all the background theories at work in our tests of sociological 
theories are not articulated; if the indexicality.of (direct and indirect) 
encounters between sociologists and their objects of enquiry provides 
an uneradicable element of uncertainty in our decisions as to what the 
‘facts’ are; and if theories about these are unformulated, untested or 
even perhaps, as yet, untestable, this does not mean that all traditional 
sociology is rendered nugatory. For we may argue that for the practical 
purposes of sociological research meanings can be taken-for-granted. 
This relates to the suggestion made by John Goldthorpe,°* that when we 
observe others, provided that we take standard precautions against 
manifest biases and misunderstandings, we may assume (provisionally) 
that our observations bear directly on the object of inquiry. Just as 
actors in everyday life manage to communicate successfully with only 
occasional serious problems of interpretative access to one another, so 
too may the sociologist operate on the same sort of assumption. This 
response recognizes the legitimacy of the questions asked by ethno- 
methodology concerning members’ methods of understanding; it may 
even accept that a search for certitude in our understandings of others is 
going inevitably to be fruitless. It does, however, assert that for research 
purposes such issues may be ignored, as they impinge but marginally, in 
terms of offering serious obstacles to the practicability of conventional 
empirical sociology. After all, no data in any discipline are ever 
completely unequivocal. There is no solid bedrock. In view of the fact 
that there are serious structural questions which can not be posed, much 
less answered, by ethnomethodologists, this seems an attractive 
response. To repeat, ‘We simply stop when we are satisfied that the piles 
are firm enough to carry the structure, at least for the time being.’ 

To conclude this section, it seems to me, following Popper, that a 
recognition that science begins with ‘problems’ theoretical or empirical, 
and that these theoretical problems direct us to the type of research we 
need, seems preferable to a position which suggests that any answers are 
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only possible once certain processes are fully understood; indeed the 
idea that any processes are ever fully, finally and certainly understood is 
naive. If we recognize the fallibility of our observations (under whatever 
existing theoretical conditions they are made), then it seems appropriate 
that, whilst doing all we can to obtain the most reliable observations 
possible, we should go ahead and try to test those of our theories which 
seem to be important. We need not be concerned with the same 
questions as those that ethnomethodologists are worried by. Once it is 
recognized that neither conclusive verification, nor conclusive 
falsification is possible by mere observation, but that interpretation of 
results and decisions about theories is necessary, in view of an unlimited 
number of assumptions forming the background to our work, then the 
contribution of ethnomethodology (in bringing to light a set, of 
admittedly important, unexamined, and hitherto unarticulated 
background assumptions) is put in perspective. It offers a set of 
interesting and important research problems which may one day put 
sociology on a firmer (but never rock-solid) foundation. 

These problems can themselves be approached in an objective 
scientific manner, in the sense in which science is understood in this 
paper; indeed some of the substantive work done by ethnomethodolo- 
gists (especially conversational analysis) may, in content, be seen to be 
indicative of this.59 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has pointed out that there is a substantial area of agreement 
between Popper (as shown most especially in his recent works) and the 
ethnomethodological position. However, ethnomethodology, in 
identifying a practical interest both in everyday life and in the social 
scientist’s encounter with his object of interest, seems to have relativistic 
implications — it seems to rule out the possibility of a true solid 
foundation for sociology. In contrast, the Popperian account of science 
shows that the search for this holy grail of science is misplaced. It is a 
fruitless search which can have no end. Nevertheless, this does not rule 
out objectivity or progress in science and Popperian arguments for the 
possibility of an objective scientific sociology which does not simply and 
wrongly ignore ethnomethodology are suggested. Thus, epistemology 
taken trom Popper can help us avoid the apparent threat ethnometh- 
odology makes to an sag Neonat science of society. This science would, of 
course, not necessarily look so very much like what ethnomethodolo- 
gists take to be conventional sociology, which is positivist in its 
aspirations. Attempts to do positivist science are, in Popper’s view, 
based on misunderstanding, and are unlikely to lead to much 
progress.®° 
Nicholas Tilley 
Trent Polytechnic 
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The ethics of covert methods 
ABSTRACT 


This paper concerns ethical issues raised by a covert research enquiry , 


conducted in a community of primitive sectarians described as ‘old ~, 
time pentecostals’. Covert methods — interviewing and fully mo 


participant observation — were chosen on pragmatic grounds and in 
view of the subjects’ marked rejection of ‘the world’ in general and of ~ 
sociology in particular. 

Two types of ethical problem are considered: matters of individual’ 
morality and those of professional ethics. Covert research is a 
pragmatic expedient, ideally nonreactive and giving access to secret 


i 
ii 


transactions: but it is also justifiable in view of the right of subjects to * 


be free from disturbance and inhibition. It is argued that covert - 
methods are in certain cases favourable to and in the interests of 


subjects but potentially detrimental to the personality of the ' 
fieldworker, in whom certain traits may persist even after he has ei ; 


the field. 
en 
INTRODUCTION a 


This paper is a confession: it is a critical reflection on the use by its writer r 
of the method of covert participant observation, of which covert; 


3 


interviewing is regarded to be a part. I used such a method with! 


commitment over a period of about eighteen months but now wish to. 
express serious reservations on its adoption. 
The purpose of my work in the field was to describe and analyse de 


language-behaviour prevailing in a range of sectarian groupings which iy 


identified as ‘old-time pentecostal’. To this end, field research was: 
conducted by a number of methods, the major of which were: 


observation and interviewing: each of these two methods took overt and b 


covert forms. ! 


The pentecostal churches trace their present day history back to z 


supposed manifestations of the Holy Spirit which first appeared in the 
United States in igoo in the forms of outbreaks of ‘the speaking i 
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_ ı tongues’ and other ecstasies. It was not until 1907 that pentecost arrived 


ae, 


Me 


in Great Britain and there are now pentecostal churches throughout the 
world; they are theologically fundamentalist and evangelical and 
operationally revivalist. While pentecostals rightly claim to represent all 
social classes, the emphatic appeal is to the socially and physically 
disadvantaged and old-time pentecostals characteristically reject ‘the 
world’ of the present day and offer the hope of a more glorious existence 
‘when He comes’.? 

The category ‘old-time’ distinguishes the subjects of my research 
from believers in ‘new pentecost’ and the similar but better-known 
‘charismatic movement’. The pentecostal historian Donald Gee 
regarded old-time pentecost to have had its swansong in the great 
conventions at Preston in 1945 and 1946:° however, I use ‘old-time’ to 
distinguish the extant culture of old-time pentecost which persists in 
groups of dominantly first-generation pentecostals. The ‘old-time’ and 
the ‘new’ were seldom observed to co-exist within a single assembly. To 
a significant degree, the two types are peculiar to separate generations 


. 4 and the ‘new’ form has been seen as a means of solving ‘the problem of 


the second generation’.‘ 

Old-time pentecost has characteristics of language and behaviour 
that clearly deh it from contemporary revivalist traditions. It is 
enthusiastic and its performers are even aggressive; rhythmic clapping is 
the normative congregational support of hymns and choruses while 
preaching and announcements are interrupted with the ‘praise phrases’ 
‘Alleluya’, ‘Amen’, ‘Glory to God’ and ‘Praise God’. Women’s heads are 
covered and the world is systematically rejected: old-timers resist ‘and 
condemn: „sgial change, are conservative in ethos and derive great 
comfort from the assurance that ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today and forever’. The normal form of address in interpersonal 
greetings is ‘brother’ or ‘sister’ while the addressee of prayer is ‘God’ or 
‘Lord’. Testimonies are given with great frequency and old-timers in 
each other’s company lose no opportunities of attributing sacred 


significance to a secular report or occasion: thus the greeting ‘happy 


' new year’ occurs as ‘I wish you a happy new year — in the Lord’. In 


' < ‘seasons of prayer’, one voice prevails from a person who stands for the 


- purpose while those sitting murmur in support. 


New pentecost lacks the esoteric language and references that 
characterize the old-time. Greetings are more often wholly secular and 
the forms of address ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ have given way to the use of 
names. Performers offer prayers simultaneously and a prayer time may 
be prolonged before any single voice emerges or dominates: new 


2 Sn, is in many respects less hierarchical and its social relations are 


ss competitive than in the old-time. Guitar music is popular and 
‘ew pentecost favours, a distinctive repertoire of quieter and more 
.editative choruses including ‘He is Lord’, ‘Hallelujah hallelujah’ and 
‘* “Amazing Grace’. The pastor exercises a less obtrusive role and many 
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„assemblies practise ‘body ministry’ as a means of using many or all the 
talents of members in worship. Prayer is most frequently addressed to 
‘Father’. ` 

Old-time pentecost was judged to be highly disfavourable to the 
conduct of overt sociological research: such a judgement was made 
during the course of non-participant observation which was conducted 
in an overt way in some sixty assemblies in England and Wales, Canada 
and the United States and had the function of a period of ‘watchful 
waiting’: notes and recordings were made during the meetings but at 
the same time it was possible to test and rehearse a variety of roles and 
stances and — in the absence of a comprehensive literature of 
appropriate strategies for a researcher among pentecostals — to choose 
and design procedures for participant observation. 

In observed situations in old-time pentecost, there was a consistent 
denigration by preachers of education in schools and universities. Old- 
timers are chiefly suspicious of schools for their teaching of the theory of 
evolution in contradiction of a fundamentalist interpretation of the 
Genesis narrative: assaults on universities were a feature of a more 
general iconoclasm, the intention of which was to ‘bring down the 
mighty from their seat’. Pentecostals are great levellers: they like to see 
the proud sinner break down in tears and to hear again that ‘it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than fora rich man to enter 
the kingdom of-heaven’. The medical profession, it was noted, was not 
so much respected for its achievements as cited for its limitations. The 
consistent disposition of pentecostals was to deprive institutions 
respected in ‘the world’ of rhe esteem they were accorded. Pentecostals 
receive the solace offered by preachers to the disadvantaged with 
‘Amen’, ‘Praise God’ and other interpolations of approval: 


What does it profit a man, dear ones tonight, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul? (preacher) 


The greatest scholars and the greatest intellectuals think they know it 


all. They don’t know anything at all. They know so very, very little. - 


(crusade speaker) 


While there are conspicuous exceptions, such as the billing of ‘Professor 
John Robertson D.D.’ by George Jeffreys’ old-time Revival Party in 
1932, old-time pentecost has in general expressed indifference or even 
hostility to worldly honours. This is not at all the case in new pentecost 
which is well populated by students and members of other ascending 
classes. 

Of all the people in universities, the sociologist is for old-time 
pentecostals the real bogy-man. In the period of watchful waiting it 
transpired that old-timers hold a generalized view of sociology as 
‘communist inspired’ or ‘atheistic’. The likelihood of the prevalence of 
such a view adversely affecting field relations between old-timers and the 
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overt researcher was attested in pilot interviews. One pastor, for 
example, felt he could not communicate his understanding of 
recruitment to the young people’s fellowship as the interviewer did not 
accept his idea of ‘redemption’ and therefore would not appreciate in 
his heart what the informant was saying. A number of informants gave 
short or inadequate answers and explained that pentecost was 
something in the heart, in implicit contradistinction to sociological 
research which belonged to the head. While new pentecostals did not 
register such an antipathy to sociological research, their language and 
behaviour lacked the peculiarities and sectarian qualities which it was 
the intention to investigate. Clearly, the presentation of a researcher in 
that explicit role would have involved the purposeful education of 
subjects in research interests, methods and objectives, and, even then, 
the method would have been likely to be highly reactive in affecting 
language-behaviour available for observation. 

The selection of covert methods was thus based on pragmatic 
considerations: it was judged that going underground would afford the 
greater opportunity of observing the normal language-behaviour of 
old-time pentecostals. 

The stance adopted in observation was that described by Buford 
Junker, Raymond Gold and others as ‘complete’ and by Fink as 
‘genuine participation’.® That is to say, the field observer conformed his 
outward behaviour in all possible respects with the norm existing in the 
assembly. He adopted the appropriate postures for prayer, singing and 
listening; in singing he allowed his voice to be audible: in listening te 
addresses and announcements he interpolated the ‘praise phrases’ as 
appropriate. He carried a black leather bible with him to the assembly. 
He shook hands with other members of the assembly and exchanged 
sacred greetings, thereby presenting himself as ‘saint’ rather than 
‘sinner’ and pre-empting the special attention (evangelism) given to 
outsiders. He took standard initiatives like interrupting a hymn and 
reciting the forthcoming verse: he occasionally requested choruses. 
When, after some months of membership, he was called upon to opena 
meeting in prayer, he did as he was asked. He accepted and reciprocated 
invitations to tea with other members of the assembly. He contributed 
to the ‘tithes and offerings’, brought forward prayer needs, took the 
weekly magazine of the sect Redemption Tidings. Having heard that some 
ministers can discern a spurious ‘tongue’ from a real one, he did not 
jeopardize his studiously achieved credibility by testing their skill: but as 
the gift of tongues was in any case operant in only six members of the 
assembly, the lack of such a performance did not distinguish him. He 
dressed tidily but soberly, refrained from the wearing of denim and 
from using pubs in the neighbourhood of the assembly. After the 
fashion of other members of the assembly, he chose a place in the 
meeting that could be called his own: this was near the back to facilitate 
observation and to render his own behaviour as nonreactive as possible. 
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He kept a low profile, aiming at a balance between being so marginal a 
member that his commitment would be questioned and being so central 
as to impede the observer role and to become himself a normative factor 
in assembly behaviour. The use of a tape recorder in pentecostal 
meetings is often allowed to ‘carry the blessing to dear ones’: this pretext 
was occasionally used to obtain recordings for transcription. Written 
notes were never made during the meetings except in cases where a 
preacher had suggested ‘you might like to write this down’: such an 
invitation afforded the use of pen and used envelope carried for the 
contingency on which the field worker recorded whatever data he was 
having to remember. Accommodation was taken within a two minutes 
walk of the chosen assembly and field notes were recorded there after 
each observation. 

Honesty, while not necessarily being the most effective policy, was in 
some aspects of the researcher’s self-presentation judged as the simplest 
to maintain. Occupation, name, age, address and spiritual history were 
readily given in response to inquiry, though conveniently inquirers were 
often satisfied with incomplete answers and ecclesiastical allegiance and 
the reason for joining the assembly were never thoroughly investigated 
by subjects. The policy was carefully to conceal the research interest and 
the researcher attempted to play down his knowledge of pentecostal 
organizations and his unnatural curiosity in some aspects of pentecostal 
behaviour: to that end, all religious volumes were removed from the 
shelves in his home so as not to be observed by visiting members of the 
assembly, should any have occasion to call. 


PRECEDENTS 


The use of methods even more clandestine and dishonest than these is 
long and well established in sociological and related research. The 
anthropologist Caudill posed as a mental patient by complaining of 
symptoms he did not feel;’ Mortimer Sullivan re-enlisted in the air force 
with a spurious name, birth-date and personal history and developed a 
new set of mannerisms and personal appearance in order to investigate 
enlisting procedures:* John A. Lofland’s graduate students posed as 
alcoholics and attended meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous in that 
guise.’ Perhaps the most remarkable and controversial of participant 
observation studies in disguise, however, is that of Laud Humphreys 
who adopted the role of lookout-voyeur to observe homosexual 
encounters in men’s toilets and took the registration numbers of his 
subjects’ cars in order to trace and interview them under the pretext ofa 
social health survey:'® Humphreys’ method earned an arrest for 
loitering."! 

It appears that William F. Whyte misled his subjects by professing that 
he was studying the history of an urban area when his real interest was 
the sociology of the slum:!? his strategy was not to deny a research 
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interest altogether but to explain his conspicuous presence and 
notebook in terms of a false interest: he developed a special role (social 
historian) rather than one that already existed among his subjects, but 
his purpose remained covert. 

Less use has been made of a complete and covert participant strategy 
in the study of religious behaviour. The best known of such work is 
probably that of Festinger and his colleagues who joined a gathering of 
mystics by professing religious beliefs they did not hold. !3 Von Hoffman 
and Cassidy attempted to operate a covert participant strategy in a black 
pentecostal church in Chicago but found it ‘unbearable’ to pose in a 
dishonest role in such a situation: they complained that their feelings of 
invading privacy became too acute for them to continue.!* In their 
study, however, being white and middle class'® may in any case have 
threatened the guise and precipitated anxiety. In a rather more short- 
term observation in British pentecost, Walker and Atherton adopted 
independent and complementary roles, one posing as ‘a committed 
believer, and the other as an evangelical, interested but sceptical about 
Pentecostalism itself .!6 

Surreptitious methods have been particularly favoured by 
investigators of speech behaviour, the first effective — and arguably 
normative — use of covert methods being made by Moore, who slowly 
walked up and down Broadway at 7.30 each evening noting fragments of 
conversation.'? Later Carlson, Cook and Stromberg monitored foyer 
conversations during the intervals of symphony concerts'* and Henle 
and Hubble pursued unwitting subjects in the streets and department 
stores and even the home, ‘concealed themselves under beds in students’ 
rooms where teaparties were being held, eavesdropped in dormitory 
smoking rogms and washrooms, and listened to telephone 
conversations.’!® Webb and his associates even recommend rigging a 
microphone in a mock hearing aid for the purpose of recording: ‘it 
works extremely well in inducing the subject to lean over and shout 
directly into the recording apparatus’ .*° 


THE PROBLEM 


In many respects my methods were more straightforward and less 
invasive of privacy than those adopted in some of these studies but there 
remains a substantial body of opinion within the profession which 
would disapprove the manner of my field work. For example the British 
Sociological Association has designed principles of practice that I did 
not adopt: 


The sociologist should subscribe to the doctrine of ‘informed 
consent’ on the part of subjects and accordingly take pains to explain 
fully the objects and implications of his research to individual 
subjects. The sociologist has a duty to explain as fully as possible and 


; 
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in terms meaningful to the subjects what his research is about, who is 
undertaking and financing it and why it is being undertaken.?! 


Again, Edward Shils, whose treatment of the ethical issues of participant 
observation I respect as the most considered and scholarly analysis to 
date, is clearly critical of such methods as that which I adopted: 


It is wrong for an inquirer ostensibly to take up membership in a 
community with the intention of conducting a sociological inquiry 
there without making it plain that that is what he is doing. His self- 
disclosure might occasionally hamper research he is conducting but 
the degree of injury suffered does not justify the deviation from 
straightforwardness implied by withholding his true intentions.” 


In view of these strong objections, a covert researcher owes to the 
profession a defence of his methods. 

In my case, a concern on ethical grounds with the use of surreptitious 
methods only developed after I had become committed to and 
established within them: this concern was in some ways substantiated 
and in some ways resolved by a subsequent finding in the literature of 
perennial objections to disguises, whether based on ethical or pragmatic 
grounds.” 

My own reservations and the objections of commentators have 
operated at two levels. First, questions have been raised regarding issues 
of individual morality: for example, clandestine research acts may involve 
students or research workers in a crisis of conscience, not least when 
lying or ‘acting a lie’ and when exposing themselves to the potentially 
harmful influences and experiences to be encountered by participants in 
some communities.** Second, the use of disguises raises questions of 
professional ethics and the argument is made that covert methods are not 
appropriate to the conduct of bona fide sociological enquiry. I propose 
now to deal with these distinct categories of problem in turn. 


INDIVIDUAL MORALITY 


Concern here is with the ethical code which the fieldworker adopts in his 
personal life which may render unacceptable or uncongenial some of 
the expectations made of him either directly by supervisors or indirectly 
as a consequence of a tradition or fashion for particular methodologies 
in his discipline. Erikson has been concerned that the division of labour 
within (American) sociology is such that research studies are set up by 
academics and executed by their graduate students: in such a system, 
students may find themselves developing skills and procedures known to 
them formerly as the practice of espionage. 

In the case of my research, for which I chose my own methods, there 
emerged two kinds of ethical problem at the individual level: 


- (t) Problems peculiar to participation in religious communities There is 
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something about religious behaviour that is rather private and when a 
group of believers is praying, it might be supposed, any one present 
ought to be doing likewise or at least to grant them immunity from 
observation. To make notes or recordings during prayer would be 
tantamount to talking or laughing throughout a funeral service. Even to 
regard prayer as a ‘performance’ may seem to some to be rather 
insensitive. In the event, I did not find this a problem for myself though 
sociologists who on occasion joined me in the field found observation as 
‘unbearable’ as had von Hoffman and Cassidy.” I have been engaged in 
the sociological or phenomenological study of religion since my 
introduction to it as an undergraduate in 1967 and by now — for better 
or worse — have ‘hardened’ to it in the way that rolemionals in other 
places — operating theatres, consulting rooms, abattoirs — also develop 
strategies that distance them from their subjects. In fact, it might be 
argued in favour of covert methods in the study of religious behaviour 
that they constitute a more considerate and sensitive strategy to those in 
which conspicuous recording devices and modes of behaviour or the 
self-disclosure of the researcher cause the performers to know that their 
activities are being monitored. Such a self-consciousness as a disclosure 
of the researcher may engender would adversely affect the character and 
quality of the performance for the subjects themselves: for example, it 
may become less sincere. 

Participation in the ‘breaking of bread’ was the occasion fora crisis of 
conscience. To have declined the offer of bread would have been a 
conspicuous dissociation from the worship of the assembly, yet my own 
religious convictions inclined me against receiving. I participated on the 
grounds that it was expedient for the research, that it was both in the 
pentecostal definition and in my own no more a ‘mystery’ than a friend’s 
coffee and that the invitation was in any case open to ‘all who love the 
Lord’, in which category I could include myself. Again, whenever I was 
asked to pray or testify, I did so within the beliefs and values that I could 
accept and share: I could happily pray for the deliverance of Christians 
serving prison sentences in the Soviet Union but could not take sides 
with Ian Smith of Rhodesia, whom the assembly favoured as a ‘born- 
again believer’. 

However, there were even more sensitive behaviour patterns in 
pentecost and these I eschewed. Although I practised the speaking of 
tongues at home, I could not persuade myself either that it was fair to 
test it out among those whom I had befriended or that it was expedient 
for my research: and in any case I feared that it might be ‘discerned’ as 
the tongue of a demon. Similarly, I could not offer myself for baptism: 
somehow these measures seemed inordinately fraudulent. 

It was fortunate that those activities in which misgivings prevented me 
from taking part were not ones that were critical for my enquiry or 
credibility whereas those which were necessary happened to be ones in 
which I could conscientiously participate. But another fieldworker with 
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a different set of beliefs and sensitivities might not as happily assume 
such a role or strategy as those which I adopted. 


(ii) Problems of personal ethics not involving specifically religious principles or the 
location of the fieldwork in a religious institution The chief of these were 
those which involved the communication either by behaviour or by 
verbal declaration of understandings that were not in fact true: for 
example, both in answer to questions and by the use of a ‘password’ 
greeting, the fieldworker allowed it to be thought that his allegiance was 
already to a pentecostal institution and that he subscribed to its beliefs. 
It happened that problems in this category were those most easily 
resolved in terms of the personal conscience of the researcher. The line 
taken was that the truth often hurts, causes discomfort or disturbs 
behaviour: nonreactivity, as explained above, was desirable not only 
methodologically for the researcher but spiritually for his subjects. A 
guest offered a burnt cake by an old lady may more kindly give a 
favourable assessment than an honest one: similarly, clandestine 
strategies and occasionally dishonest professions of identity and belief 
were potentially less disruptive of the stable worship behaviour of an 
assembly to which its members were arguably entitled than open 
declarations and disagreements. 

In retrospect, however, two ethical problems persist at the individual 
level. The researcher in the field forms relations that he knows — as his 
subjects do not— to be predicated upon a dishonest representation of his 
interests and developed through the simulation of ‘warmth’ which Shils 
finds so contemptible.?’ The fieldworker has an ulterior motive of which 
his subjects are not aware when they kindly invite him to tea or shower 
him with Christmas cards. At the end of my time in the field this endures 
as a problem and the contemplation of it engenders feelings of guilt: 
within the institutional context of the assembly I observed, the sense of 
exploiting relationships was alleviated by participating as a giver as well 
as a receiver? but, in the inevitable and profitable less formal 
encounters, I could not escape the feeling that Abraham might have had 
as he went up the mountain to sacrifice Isaac: though guided by a higher 
purpose, the rationale of the activity was such that he could not share it 
and was scarcely in the perceived interests.of the co-operating party. 

Only after withdrawal from the field at the conclusion of the enquiry, 
did it become possible to begin to assess the seriousness of the second 
enduring reservation held at the individual level: this has to do with the 
effects that covert methods have upon the researcher as a person. I have 
already found (in shops and lifts, on trains and at coffee with colleagues) 
that I am continually sifting and noting potentially significant social 
data: my fear is that the ‘phatic communion’ type of interaction that has 
always featured in my behaviour repertoire now has the further function 
of ‘covert interview’. Formerly close friends remark that I have become 
‘very analytical’. What I am saying may be more than a statement of the 
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familiar problem of involvement in, say, higher education alienating the 
student from the folk from whence he came: for I am supposing that the 
use of covert methods, especially if sustained, has serious implications 
for the subsequent development of open and honest relationships. I am 
suggesting that the habit of masquerading in a disguised role is not 
easily discontinued outside the field and that the treatment of subjects as 
friends readily transforms into the treatment of friends as subjects. To 
some extent this reservation consists with a major objection expresssed 
by Shils, who is concerned with the development of techniques to 
perceive the deeper and subtler aspects of human life, such as motives 
for behaviour:*? but, whereas Shils is disturbed by the very development 
and practice of such techniques in view of the threat they constitute to 
individual privacy, my concern is that they may endure and be 
detrimental in the personal life of those who adopt them in the field. 
This being my suspicion, however, it somewhat consoles me to think 
that more overt and traditional methods might also have had lasting and 
adverse effects upon the personality: for example, it is supposed that a 
skilled interviewer will have learnt to control and suppress his feelings 
on sensitive issues? and so training and sustained practice may bring 
about a less responsive behaviour pattern in him. These possibilities and 
fears await empirical verification. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Von Hoffman and Cassidy®! and Erikson®? have expressed the view that 
while masquerading may be an acceptable and appropriate strategy in 
some professions — such as espionage and journalism — the professional 
ethics of sociologists are developed on a different basis: the sociologist 
operates with a different kind of warrant and has a different set of 
professional and scientific interests: while the detective is fortified by 
social sanctions in many of his activities, the sociologist does not draw 
the same support from the values he espouses. 

The argument that declarations that are dishonest or incompletely 
honest may damage the reputation of sociology applies with particular 
force in relation to research among pentecostals, for whom sociology is 
in any case the prince of devils. I was aware always of a need to conserve 
the countryside for the enjoyment of future visitors. This problem has 
two aspects: 


(a) discomfort may be caused among subjects by the very act of 
research: I have indicated above what measures I took to 
minimize this discomfort and have suggested the appropriateness 
of covert methods in view of this; 

(b) the reporting and possible publication of findings raises separate 
ethical problems: many transactions observed might not have 
taken place at all had it been supposed that the press was present. 
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Fichter and Kolb have observed that the obligations of the modern 
scientist are to search for truth, be objective, discern the relevant, check 
data meticulously and, in some cases, accept responsibility for the effects 
of publication.’ Such a view may be based upon the conceptualization 
of phenomena as objects. The ethical issues specific to the conduct of the 
social sciences, however, arise from the conceptualization of 
phenomena as subjects: and subjects — that is, people and their behaviour 
— have rights which must be respected. For practical as well as moral 
reasons, the sociologist must consider the rights of those persons who 
have, even unwittingly, allowed, facilitated and co-operated with his 
fieldwork. I reckoned that members of the communities I studied had 
rights to secrecy, privacy, freedom from disturbance, reputation and 
respect, both individually and collectively. However, the reputation of a 
community was not regarded to be sacrosanct: if I observed that 
techniques used in divine healing appeared to precipitate heart attacks — 
as I did not — I would have wanted to be free to report it, even though 
such effects were not widely known outside pentecost: that is to say that I 
would not allow a perception of the perceived rights of a community to 
develop into a ‘false sentimentality’ or to over-protect my subjects from 
a candid interpretation of their behaviour and its consequences. Nor 
did I acknowledge a right among my subjects not to be observed. 


THE END AND:THE MEANS 


Julius Roth has argued that there is no clear line to be drawn between 
those methods which are covert and those which are overt. ‘Is it moral,’ 
he asks, ‘if one gets a job in a factory to earn tuition and then takes 
advantage of the opportunity to carry out a sociological study, but 
immoral to deliberately plant oneself in the factory for the express 
purpose of observing one’s fellow workers ?’** By what criteria, we are 
being asked, would we establish material gain to be a more laudable 
motive than the opportunity for research enquiry? Such a question 
might be asked, for instance, of Joan Emerson’s observations of 
gynaecological consultations conducted by her in the profession of a 
nurse.** Or again, I and many sociologists spend available Saturday 
afternoons observing professional football: as far as we are aware we 
hope for skilled and creative performances, an enjoyable match and 
possibly a victory for the favoured side, and are much less motivated to 
attend matches by the opportunity to observe crowd behaviour or 
interaction between professionals. Inevitably, however, there are 
moments when one’s observation is guided by sociological principles 
and I have even recorded notes after a match. It would be absurd to 
announce that there was a sociologist on the terraces making casual 
observations and to explain his purpose and methods. For those who 
pay their money at the turnstile sociological observation is, unlike 
throwing beer bottles or running on to the pitch, an acceptable and 
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unobtrusive activity. Similarly, pentecostals proclaim unconditionally 
that “All are welcome’: my covert research was my reason for being 
among the pentecostals and worship was the form which my behaviour 
took, while for others worship was the reason for attendance but no 
doubt there were moments, human nature being what it is, when 
observation was the form of their behaviour. I find that I cannot attend 
any religious service without also behaving at least for some of the time 
as an observer: and I am inclined to Roth’s view that the distinction 
between casual and purposeful observation is both arbitrary and 
difficult to establish for the purpose of ethics. 

There remains the possibility that the end justifies the means and the 
British Sociological Association allows covert methods ‘where it is not 
possible to use other methods to obtain essential data’.2* In one 
interpretation, this argument amounts to an arrogant claim about the 
significance of research findings. Another approach might begin to 
defend this concession with the supposition that no situation which in 
principle is open to observation?’ ought not also to be observable in 
practice. This view takes various forms in the literature: for example, 
there are contentions that there is an inherent right to know, that 
knowledge is superior to ignorance and that sociological knowledge is a 
value of such an order that anything which impedes its achievement is 
undesirable.’ At this point the espousal of sociological knowledge 
amounts to a denial of the right of subjects to privacy. However, the 
community which declares ‘All are welcome’ thereby forgoes its privacy. 
In formal — almost legal — terms, it has no grounds for excluding the 
social researcher and few for withholding its normal behaviour from 
him. Yet I have contended that normal behaviour cannot be available in 
pentecost for the overt researcher to observe and this is why I was 
obliged to go underground. My subjects and I could not have been 
honest with each other at the same time: if I disclosed my researcher 
identity, they would have withheld certain data and their behaviour 
would have been inhibited. My experience in the field confirmed that 
the concealment of my identity facilitated communication by subjects. 

I remain, therefore, relatively satisfied that the covert methods I have 
described need not significantly affect or damage either one’s subjects or 
the standing of sociology: my abiding concern is rather with the effects 
of such methods upon those who practise them. 


Roger Homan 
Department of Sociology and Education 
Brighton Polytechnic 


NOTES 


The appearance of this paper will make great is the debt I owe him for advice and 
clear to Bob Skelton, Senior Lecturer in guidance: this I gratefully acknowledge. 
Sociology at Brighton Polytechnic, how In referring to previous covert researches I 
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COMMENT ON ‘THE ETHICS OF COVERT METHODS’ 


Martin Bulmer 


‘It hadn’t occurred to me yet that the whole thing was a particularly 
ironic version of the means-justify-ends argument: with the excuse 
that we were seeking Truth, we were proposing to lie ourselves blind 


to the Truth Seekers.’ 


Alison Lurie, Imaginary Friends! 


Roger Homan’s thoughtful reflections on the ethics of covert 
participant observation are an important contribution to a debate that 
has gone on for at least a quarter of a century.” They are also an effective 
reply to criticisms of Homan’s earlier report on his research* on the 
grounds that it failed to analyse the ethical issues at stake*. Homan’s 
conclusions, however, that ‘covert methods . . . need not significantly 
affect or damage either one’s subjects or the standing of sociology’ are of 
doubtful validity. 

Misinformation, dissimulation, deception and lying are features of a 
range of social relationships to a greater or lesser extent. Indeed, in 
‘open’ participant observation where the researcher’s role is known to 
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those whom he or she is studying, it is not unknown to play down, gloss 
over or be evasive about the ultimate purpose of the research and its 
outcome. The issue raised by covert participant observation is not 
whether lying is ever justified ; for in some specified circumstances it may 
be.® It is rather whether out-and-out deception, disregard for the 
informed consent of the subjects of research, and gross invasion of 
privacy, are justified in the cause of furthering social science. Is it 
legitimate to adopt the methods of undercover intelligence and 
espionage to further social knowledge? Is ‘complete’ or secret 
observation desirable, and is it necessary? 

The distinction between individual morality and professional ethics 
which Homan proposes is too sharply drawn. Behaviour in the research 
situation is professional behaviour as well as individual behaviour, and 
the two are not neatly divisible. Moreover, the researcher is seen by 
those he is studying as occupying a special role (in this case, potential 
convert) as well as other more general roles. The pretence of role- 
playing and the individual moral consequences of doing so are bound 
up together. If the researcher employs ‘a dishonest representation of his 
interests’ and indeed of his identity, he does so as a sociologist in a 
professional role as well as an individual in his role as citizen. 

Some of the main objections to Homan’s position are as follows: 
Observational studies such as that described disregard the principle of 
informed consent. This states that ‘the voluntary consent of the human 
subject (of research) is absolutely essential’. According to this principle, 
the subject must be competent, informed about the purposes of the 
research, understanding what he or she is told, and giving consent 
voluntarily and not under any form of duress. This principle is fully 
established in bio-medical research practice and in the United States is 
increasingly being extended to all social research through federal 
regulations.® There are some difficulties in extending this principle from 
medical to social research — what, for example, constitutes informed 
consent on the part of a survey respondent’ — but nevertheless it is a clear 
ethical principle framed for the defence of individual freedom against 
the depredations of professional researchers. Secret participant 
observation clearly violates this principle almost totally. Is it justifiable 
to depart from it on the grounds that the ends justify the means? 

A different objection to the use of deception in research is that it 
constitutes a betrayal of trust. If the personal relationships are based 
upon falsehood, this may harm the subjects of the research. In his recent 
study of West Indian churches in Bristol, for example, Pryce describes 
finding himself in such a situation — being a member of two churches at 
the same time, concealing this fact from the other, and then finding 
himself with members of both churches simultaneously and being 
introduced as a recent convert to one. Pryce found himself unable to 
maintain the deception and withdrew from the second church. He then, 
however, found himself in a difficult ethical situation with the pastor of 
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the church in which he remained active. He told the pastor of his 
research interests. This information the pastor concealed from the 
congregation, but put very strong pressure on Pryce to convert and be 
baptized in his adopted church. Despite strong personal reservations 
this Pryce eventually did, apparently as part of some sort of tacit bargain 
with the pastor in a semi-covert research situation. Baptism did facilitate 
subsequent research, for rank and file members of the congregation 
showed much greater openness to the researcher after it. But they 
remained in ignorance of his research role.’ 

Pryce’s research was only semi-covert. In entirely covert research, the 
potential betrayal of trust is greater. It is not a satisfactory defence to 
argue that in published research the identities and location of those 
studied is concealed. Even if this is done successfully,’ the preservation 
of anonymity and confidentiality does not preserve them from harm. If 
those studied subsequently read or learn of the publication of the 
research, they must come to terms with the fact that they have been 
cheated and misled by someone in whom they reposed trust and 
confidence. Valued behaviour on the part of the (secret) observer in the 
past — for example professions of faith, or conversion — must painfully 
be reinterpreted as merely instrumental and deceitful ‘front-work’. 
Moreover, in some cases the most cherished values and beliefs of the 
group may be threatened by publication, a fact recognized by 
anthropologists in the case of some ritual practices, where publication 
has been managed to avoid, for example, revelations destructive to the 
traditions of Australian aboriginal society.!° And regardless of whether 
individuals may be identified, the publication of a study may cause harm 
to a group as a group. A world too full of pseudo-converts, pseudo- 
patients, pseudo-students, pseudo party-members and others playing 
pseudo-roles will not promote a healthy climate for social science. 

Covert participant observation, looked at from the point of view of 
the individual subject, may clearly also be a gross invasion of personal 
privacy. Homan quotes with sympathy the strictures of Edward Shils, 
who elsewhere has argued that 


intrusions on privacy are baneful because they interfere with an 
individual in his disposition of what belongs to him. The ‘social space’ 
around an individual, the recollection of his past, his conversation, 
his body and his image, all belong to him. He does not acquire them 
through purchase or inheritance. He possesses them and is entitled to 
possess them by virtue of the charisma which is inherent in his 
existence as an individual soul — as we say nowadays, in his 
individuality — and which is inherent in his membership in the civil 
community. They belong to him by virtue of his humanity and 
civility."! 

It may be argued that the benefits of research outweigh the damage 

which may be done by invading people’s privacy. Homan also argues 
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that in the study of certain types of demonstrative public behaviour such 
as prayer, the privacy of the research subjects was better protected by 
their being unaware that he was doing research, the discomfort of 
having to interact with him as a researcher being removed. But would the 
same argument commend itself to members of political groups which 
had been infiltrated by undercover agents or even agents provocateur?" 
Though the actions of the secret participant observer may be mild by 
comparison, the same objections can be made to using such methods in 
both cases. 

One of the most refreshing features of Homan’s article is his 
recognition of the effects which covert participant observation may have 
on the observer. ‘(T)he use of covert methods, especially if sustained, has 
serious implications for the subsequent development of open and 
honest relationships.’ The same point was made by Margaret Mead: 


Encouraging styles of research and intervention that involve lying to 
other human beings . . . tends to establish a corps of professionally 
calloused individuals, insulated from self-criticism and increasingly 
available for clients who can become outspokenly cynical in their 
manipulation of other human beings, individually and in the mass.'* 


Homan’s own self-awareness is a good defence against cynicism, butit is 
nota rebuttal of the criticism. Those whose mode of operation depends 
on deception may tend to develop behaviour patterns of dissimulation 
and deceit. 

The objections stated so far all rest ultimately upon moral 
judgements. Some would reject such considerations as the ruminations 
of ‘ignorant and absolutist moralists who can only see black and 
white’.'* Others might argue, more legitimately, that the position is 
complicated by the fact that sociologists investigate society as both 
researchers and citizens, and may well have legitimate interests as citizens 
in participating and, for example, may genuinely wish to undergo 
conversion to a particular set of beliefs. Nevertheless, there is powerful 
evidence from research in a wide variety of different styles that trust 
rather than distrust, openness rather than concealment, provides a more 
satisfactory basis for starting on research and explaining what one is 
about. Whatever one’s personal involvement as a citizen, this does not 
provide a justification Di concealing entirely one’s research purposes. 

One rejoinder to this argument is to maintain that the methods used 
by social scientists reflect the nature of the world they are dealing with. If 
they use covert methods, it is because social order rests on deceitfulness, 
evasiveness, secrecy, frontwork and basic social conflicts. Secrecy and 
deceit is particularly characteristic of the centres of power in society; in 
order to penetrate these, secrecy to outsiders must be matched by 
deception to get in. The Woodward-Bernstein exposé of Watergate 
provides one model.!* There are, however, some weaknesses in such an 
essentially political justification. 
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First, itis not clear that an argument for the use of such methods in the 
study of political and business power is necessarily applicable to 
pentecostal groups, juvenile gangs, professional criminals or 
geographic communities. Trust rather than distrust may still be a better 
strategy to adopt in the case of the latter. Secondly, what are the 
unintended consequences of using covert methods? It is surely naive to 
claim in their support: ‘we know of no single instance in which our 
research has injured anyone, but we know of scores of individuals we 
have helped. .. .’.'° The investigator may make such a statement in 
good faith, but he has no control over the effects of publishing his 
research. Research on the powerful, as indeed Watergate shows, may 
damage public confidence in democratic processes. And it is not reply to 
that to say that such exposés are desirable, though they may be in 
particular cases from particular points of view. For the third and most 
powerful objection is: whose causes are the right causes in social 
research? Why is it justifiable to use covert methods in one context and 
not in another? Those who advocate the use of covert methods would be 
the first to complain if they were used by others in other contexts — for 
example, to invade their own privacy or to study their own place of work 
or to spy on their own political activities. The problem is like that of the 
sociologist of knowledge. Who is to say what is the correct standpoint 
from which to observe objectively or to decide that the use of covert 
methods is legitimate? 

Homan states that his initial adoption of a covert strategy was based 
on pragmatic grounds. In conclusion, two pragmatic arguments against 
the use of covert methods will be stated. The first is not wholly 
pragmatic, but largely so. It is that the use of covert methods in any 
particular study is likely to make future research in that locale or in that 
area either impossible or very difficult, since those studied will react 
adversely when they learn of the deception that has been practised on 
them. Whether or not the beliefs of old-time pentecostals about 
sociology stemmed from previous research experiences is not stated, 
but the prospects for future sociologists who identify themselves as such 
will not be improved if news of Homan’s research is widely known 
among those studied. But the general objection is more compelling. If 
sociologists adopt covert methods on a large scale, all research will 
become more difficult. Covert studies reinforce ‘an image already 
prevalent in some circles that sociologists are sly tricksters who are not to 
be trusted. The more widespread this image becomes, the more difficult 
it will be for any social scientist to carry out studies involving active 
participants’. 

The second pragmatic argument is simply that covert methods are 
often not necessary, and that the same objectives can be achieved by 
overt or ‘open’ observational studies. Many accounts of observational 
research stress that the success of such research depends more on the 
acceptance of the individual by those he is studying as someone they can 
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trust, than on elaborate fronts and role pretence. Polsky, for example, is 
emphatic that in studying professional criminals, the sociologist should 
not ‘spy’ or become ‘one of them’. His task is rather to become accepted 
while making clear the distinction between himself and those he is 
studying.'® Klockars’s study of the professional ‘fence’ encountered few 
problems despite the fact that the author was open about his research 
intentions.'? Apparently closed and impenetrable institutions have 
opened themselves up to researchers who did not conceal their research 
interests, and yet were able to persuade those whom they studied that to 
allow them research access would not be threatening to them. They 
include the higher civil service in Britain, of whom Heclo and Wildavsky 
have produced a fascinating anthropological account based mainly on 
observation and informal interviewing.” Ianni’s study of the Mafia was 
carried out openly, as he describes in the methodological appendix.?! 

Homan’s account is a welcome discussion of the difficulties of the 
covert mode of observational research. Its conclusions about that mode 
of research are, however, of doubtful generalisability for the moral and 
pragmatic reasons which are stated here. It is not argued that covert 
observation should never be used as a method of research, but that its use 
should be highly exceptional, and that the decision to use complete 
deception requires the most careful justification, if indeed it is used at 
all.22 


Martin Bulmer 
Lecturer in Social Administration 
London School of Economics 
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Popper, Marxism and the nature of 
social laws 


I 


Let us first of all look at what Popper says about the scientific status of 
Marxism in relation to Popper’s proposed criteria of ‘science’. 

It is usually said that Popper offers a criterion of science. 

For instance, Hindess talks of: ‘. . . Popper’s demarcation criterion 
between science and non-science ...’.! And it is possible to quote 
passages from Popper’s writings which support such an interpretation. 
He considers himself to have solved: 


... the problem of demarcating between empirical statements or 
statements of the empirical sciences on the one hand, and non- 
empirical statements on the other; examples of which are the 
statements of a pseudoscience like astrology, and also logical and 
metaphysical statements. This problem I called the problem of 
demarcation between science and non-science. . . . I also suggested a 
solution of the problem of demarcation . . . that is, the criterion of 
testability or refutability or falsifiability.? 


It seems then that Popper wants to distinguish science from non- 
science by distinguishing scientific statements from non-scientific ones 
and he wants to distinguish scientific statements from non-scientific 
ones by his criterion of ‘testability’, ‘refutability’ or ‘falsifiability’ where 
such terms are considered by Popper to be synonymous. For Popper, a 
falsifiable statement is one which is logically inconsistent with a ‘basic 
statement’. He considers ‘basic statements’ to be existential ones. He 
considers statements of the form: ‘At such and such a space-time region, 
there exists such and such an object’ and adds: ‘. . . those I have called 
“basic statements” ’.3 It would seem that whether or nota statement is in 
Popper’s sense ‘scientific’ depends on its logical form. 

Popper wants also to distinguish science from non-science in terms of 
the method or attitude of the practitioners involved. He contrasts what 
he considers to be the attitude of Marx, Freud and Adler with what he 
considers to be that of Einstein and writes: ‘. . .whatimpressed me most 
was Einstein’s own clear statement that he would regard his theory as 
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untenable if it should fail in certain tests. ... Here was an attitude 
utterly different from the dogmatic attitude of Marx, Freud, Adler, and 
even more so that of their followers... . This, I felt, was the true 
scientific attitude.’* Popper considers that what the great scientist does is 
to make bold conjectures about reality: 


Thus my proposal was, and is, that it is this second boldness, together with the 
readiness to look for tests and refutations, which distinguishes ‘empirical’ science 
from nonscience, and especially from prescientific myths and metaphysics.’ 


This is said by Popper to be the centre of his philosophy and to contain 
his proposed criterion for demarcating science from non-science. This is 
an echo of his proposal that ‘ empirical science should be 
characterized by its methods: by our manner of dealing with scientific 
statements: by what we do with them and what we do to them’.® 

It should be clear that Popper does not offer one criterion for 
distinguishing science from non-science. He offers one criterion for 
distinguishing between scientific and non-scientific statements and 
another for distinguishing between scientific and non-scientific 
attitudes or, if you like, between scientists and non-scientists. Clearly, 
there is nothing wrong with offering two criteria of science rather than 
merely one. Nevertheless, it is equally clear that the questions: what 
distinguishes science from non-science?; what distinguishes scientific 
from non-scientific statements? ; what distinguishes scientists from non- 
scientists? are different questions. Whether or not Einstein’s and Marx’s 
theories had a particular logical form is quite a different matter from the 
attitude of each to his theory. To ask whether or not Marx’s or Einstein’s 
theories are scientific is not to ask whether or not Marx or Einstein were 
scientists. It is not clear what Popper considers to be the relationship 
between scientific statements, scientists and science. Does a science 
comprise a set of scientific statements? What if these statements are 
never made or made by people who hold them dogmatically? Do we 
have a science when a number of people try to falsify their theories? 
What if their theories are not scientific? After all, one might try to falsify 
anon-falsifiable theory. It is not clear to me precisely how Popper wants 
to distinguish between science and non-science. Does he want to say 
something like: ‘“‘Science” is the activity of people acting qua 
“scientists”; people are acting qua “scientists” if and only if they are 
trying conscientiously to falsify theories which actually are falsifiable?’ 
Or, as seems more likely, does Popper want us to regard science as a set 
of theories which are falsifiable in form and have withstood 
conscientious attempted refutations? In this latter interpretation, we 
would have to consider science as the product of an activity rather than 
an activity and this would seem to clash with normal usage. I mean, we 
would normally say that, for example, archeology is a science, meaning 
that it is the study of a particular range of phenomena and we would 
make a distinction between the activity of studying phenomena of that 
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sort and statements about phenomena of that sort. Obviously, normal 
usage is not sacrosanct; nevertheless, it is often wise to indicate when one 
is not using a common word in its normal sense. On either 
interpretation, it seems clear that Popper presents not a criterion of 
science, but two criteria of science. 

When Popper considers the scientific status of Marxism, the 
confusion resulting from his failure adequately to distinguish between 
the criteria of science which he presents is obvious. He writes that *. . . 
one may regard Marx’s theory as refuted by the course of events during 
the Russian Revolution’.’ According to Popper: 


Marxism was once a scientific theory: it predicted that capitalism 
would lead to increasing misery and, through a more or less mild 
revolution, to socialism; it predicted that this would happen first in 
the technically highest developed countries. . . . But the (so-called) 
socialist revolution came first in one of the technically backward 
countries... 


Thus one might say that Marxism was once a science, but one which 
was refuted by some of the facts which happened to clash with its 
predictions (I have here mentioned just a few of these facts). 


However, Marxism is no longer a science: for it broke the 
methodological rule that we must accept falsification, and it 
immunized itself against the most blatant refutations of its 
predictions. Ever since then, it can be described only as non-science — 
as a metaphysical dream, if you like, married to a cruel reality.’ 


First of all, it is extremely curious to say that Marxism was or is a 
science. Physics and chemistry are sciences but we would not say that, for 
example, Newton’s Laws were a science although we might say that they 
formed a scientific theory. Popper says that Marxism was a scientific 
theory because it was refutable. But, if it was a scientific theory by virtue 
of its logical form, then it always was and always will be a scientific 
theory. If the theory has been altered to accommodate particular facts, 
then we can scarcely say that Marxism is no longer scientific since it is no 
longer ‘Marxism’; we would be dealing with a different theory. Popper 
considers Marxism to have ‘immunized’ itself and to have broken a 
methodological rule. Theories can hardly immunize themselves or 
break rules; only people can do that. We have an obvious confusion here 
between the status of a theory and the behaviour or attitudes of those 
who accept, reject or modify theories. In terms of his own criteria, 
Popper should surely have said that, in what he considers to be its initial 
form, Marxism was and always will be a scientific theory but that 
Marxists have not adopted a scientific attitude towards Marxism: 
Marxists are not scientists. 

I do not wish to discuss the attitude of Marxists towards Marxism, but 
I think it is worth making a comment on the attitude of Marx towards his 
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work. Popper criticizes Marx for having a dogmatic attitude towards 
what Popper calls his ‘theory’. However, Popper presents no evidence 
that he was a dogmatist. Marx writes in a preface to Capital: ‘Every 
opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome.” I know of no reason 
for doubting his sincerity. 

Before considering whether Marxism is refutable and whether it has 
been refuted, let us consider the logical form of statements of universal 
laws or, in Hume’s terms of ‘constant conjunctions’. They take the form 
‘When A, then B’ or ‘All As are Bs’ or ‘No A without a B’ where A and B 
are phenomena, states or events. In accordance with Hume’s analysis of 
causation, it has generally been assumed that the relationship between 
the conjoined pair A and B is purely contingent rather than logically 
necessary. It has been assumed that logically, any event, phenomenon or 
state might be constantly conjoined with any other event, phenomenon 
or state. For example, it is perhaps the case that there is a constant 
conjunction between people’s consuming a certain quantity of arsenic 
and their dying but that people die after consuming a certain quantity of 
arsenic is not a logically necessary truth; it is not contradictory, although 
perhaps false, to deny it. A prior, we cannot know that any particular 
phenomenon, state or event will or will not be conjoined with any other 
particular phenomenon, state or event.' 

I think that it is true to say that a refutable statement of a universal law 
can be gleaned from Marx’s writings. This could be expressed loosely as: 
‘When A (capitalist production in a particular stage of development) 
then B (a social revolution and subsequent socialism).’!! However, it is 
worth pointing out that it is not clear that Marx actually wanted his 
theory to be interpreted in this way. It is true that Marx does talk of: 
*,.. these laws themselves, of these tendencies working with iron 
necessity towards inevitable results. The country that is more developed 
industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its own 
future.’!? Nevertheless, as Sayer points out, he does say elsewhere that in 
Capital he was constructing an ‘historical sketch’ and not ‘an historico- 
philosophical theory of the path every people is fated to tread’.!* It 
might be plausible to interpret Marx’s view as, say, the claim that: 
‘When A (capitalist production in a particular stage of development) 
then there is a tendency towards B (a social revolution and subsequent 
socialism: A tends to cause or partially to cause B’"). Such a claim 
would, I think, not be falsifiable and would not be, in Popper’s terms 
‘scientific’, but it would be none the worse for that.!* 

It is less clear that Marxism, as considered by Popper has been 
refuted. To say: ‘If A, then B’ is not necessarily to say ‘If B, then A.” To 
say, for instance that taking a certain quantity of arsenic will cause death 
is obviously not to say that this is the only possible cause of death. What 
eS says is that Soviet Russia is socialist and that it did not experience 
a developed capitalist stage. But, even if true, this is quite irrelevant to 
the statement of the possible universal law that if A (capitalist 
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production in a ee stage of production) then B (a social 
revolution and subsequent socialism). There is evidence that Marx 
himself was aware of this point.'® When interpreted as a refutable claim, 
Marxism would be refuted only by the observation of an ‘A’ without a 
subsequent ‘B’. Since I am here concerned with the logic, rather than the 
truth of falsity of Marxism, I shall not pursue the question of whether 
Marxism, interpreted as a refutable claim, has been refuted. 


II 


Popper considers that Marxism is a form of ‘historicism’ where by 
‘historicism’, he means: ‘. . . an approach to the social sciences which 
assumes that historical prediction is their principal aim, and which assumes 
that this aim is attainable by discovering the “rhythms” or the 
“patterns’’, the “laws” or the “trends” that underlie the evolution of 
history’.'? He thinks that the following argument constitutes a 
refutation of historicism. 


(1) The course of human history is strongly influenced by the growth 
of human knowledge. . . . 

(2) We cannot predict, by rational or scientific methods, the future 
growth of our scientific knowledge. . . 

(3) We cannot, therefore, predict the future course of human history. 

(4) This means that we must reject the possibility of a theoretical history; 
that is to say, of a historical social science that would correspond 
to theoretical physics. There can be no scientific theory of historical 
development serving as a basis for historical prediction.'* 


This argument is curious. Suppose that one were to grant assumption 
(1) and (2). From them, what could be deduced? It could not be deduced 
that no prediction of social life is possible. As Popper himself concludes, 
his arguments: *. . . only refutes the ei of predicting historical 
developments to the extent to which they may be influenced by the 
growth of our knowledge’.'® But this conclusion does not establish (4). 
Let us consider a modification of Popper’s argument: 


(1a) The course of non-human history is strongly influenced by the 
growth of human knowledge. 

(2) We cannot predict, by rational or scientific methods, the future 
growth of our scientific knowledge. 

(ga) We cannot, therefore, predict the future course of non-human 
history. 

(4a) This means that we must reject the possibility of a theoretical 
physics. There can be no scientific theory of non-human historical 
development serving as a basis for non-human historical 
prediction. 


If we were to accept (1a) and (2), then we would have-to conclude that 
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there are limitations to the area of scientific prediction in physics; but we 
would not have to conclude that there was no such area. We would not 
have to reject the possibility of a ‘theoretical physics’. Similarly, if we 
accept (1) and (2), then there is no reason to a ae with Popper that 
the possibility of a ‘theoretical history’ must be rejected. 

Popper considers that (1) through (4) constitutes a valid argument. 
Hence, he would presumably consider that (1a) through (4a) constitutes 
a valid argument. But we know that while Popper accepts (4), he does not 
accept (4a): we know from Popper’s work on the philosophy of science 
that he certainly does not deny the possibility of a ‘theoretical physics’. 
Hence, it would seem that Popper must accept (1) and reject (1a). It does 
not otherwise appear that Popper’s claims about historicism would 
make sense. However, although Popper’s case rests on the dubious 
proposition that while the growth of human knowledge strongly 
influences human historical development, it does not strongly influence 
non-human historical development, he does not actually state this 
proposition, far less offer any argument in its support. It is not clear 
to me how, ifat all, the proposition could be verified. On the face ofit, it 
seems extremely curious to say that the course of non-human history is 
not strongly affected by the growth of human knowledge. Men build 
roads and canals and bridges and towns and cities; cultivate land; hunt 
and kill particular animals; pollute rivers and streams, etc. Such 
activities are obviously related to the growth of human knowledge. 
Human knowledge has grown to such an extent that we are able to wage 
wars which would, surely, greatly affect the: course of non-human 
historical development, at least in this part of the universe. 


HI 


Another argument is presented by Popper against ‘historicism’ and 
again it seems to me to be defective. He writes: 


The belief. . . that it is the task of the social sciences to lay bare the law 
of evolution of society .. . might be perhaps described as the central 
historicist doctrine. ... The search for the law of the ‘unvarying 
order’ in evolution cannot possibly fall within the scope of scientific 
method, whether in biology or in sociology. My reasons are very 
simple. The evolution of life on earth, or of human society, is a unique 
historical process. . . . Universal laws make assertions concerning 
some unvarying order... . But we cannot hope to test a universal 
hypothesis nor to find a natural law acceptable to science if we are for 
ever confined to the observation of one unique process.” 


I do not see why Popper thinks that the evolution of human societies 
is a unique process and that statements of historicist laws cannot be 
verified because we are confined to a unique process. Consider 
Marxism, considered by Popper to be historicist expressed asa refutable 
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statement of a universal law: when A (capitalist production in a 
particular stage of development) then B (a social revolution and 
subsequent socialism). I can see no reason for saying that the occurrence 
of ‘A’ will necessarily be unique (even if it were the case that the 
evolution of human societies as a whole were unique). The occurrence of 
capitalism itself is obviously not unique. It occurred in England. It has 
also occurred in Europe and various other places. Notice too that 
Popper is here making a debatable epistemological point. Suppose that 
the occurrence of ‘A’ and ‘B’ as a matter of fact turned out to be unique. 
Popper claims that we could not verify the statement: ‘If A, then B.’ This 
assumes that we can verify the statement: ‘If A, then B’ only by observing 
‘As’ and subsequent ‘Bs’ and to assume this seems to commit one to an 
unduly restrictive theory of verification.?! For instance, I would claim to 
know that if I close the door of my fridge, then the light goes out 
although I have never observed the inside of my closed fridge. 


IV 


So far, I have tried to defend Marx against the attack of Popper. I want 
now to show how Popper’s exposition of Marxism highlights certain 
puzzling features of Marx’s methodology. 

Consider Popper’s presentation of the historicist’s case: 


Physical laws or the ‘laws of nature’ [according to the historicist] . . . 
are valid everywhere and always; for the physical world is ruled by a 
system of physical uniformities invariable throughout space and time. 
Sociological laws, however, or the laws of social life differ in different 
places and periods.... [The historicist maintains] that social 
uniformities differ widely from those of the natural sciences. They 
change from one historical period to another, and human activity is 
the force that changes them. For social uniformities are not laws of 
nature but man-made. . . .?? 


In this passage there is expressed a curious view which could be called 
‘ontological pluralism’. This is the view that there exist different 
portions of reality which are regulated by their own particular laws. The 
view is expressed that physical and social phenomena are somehow of 
different orders of reality. There is also a strange notion of ‘natural laws’ 
suggested particularly in the sentence: ‘For social uniformities are not 
laws of nature, but man made... .’. It is far from clear what is the 
particular metaphysical or logical status of ‘natural’ as opposed to ‘non- 
natural’ universal laws. Since a statement of a universal law has the 
form: ‘If A, then B’, I can see no possible logical difference between the 
statement of a natural and a non-natural universal law. 

I do not know whether Marx would have accepted the ontological 
pluralism which Popper attributes to the historicist. There certainly are 
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passages in Marx’s writings which are consistent with ontological 
pluralism. For instance consider the following passage: 


And even when a society has got upon the right track for the discovery 
of the natural laws of its movement — and it is the ultimate aim of this 
work to lay bare the economic law of motion of modern society — it 
can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the 
obstacles offered by the successive phases of its normal development. 
But it can shorten and lessen the birth-pangs.”® 


When Marx talks of the laws of a society’s movement here, he might be 
expressing the view that social phenomena belong to a particular 
portion of reality which is regulated by its own laws. However, it is clear 
that, while Marx does talk of ‘natural’ laws, he does not mean that 
which Popper attributes to historicism. I do not see that Marx would 
want to deny that what he calls ‘the natural laws’ of society are ‘man 
made’ in the sense that they are at least partly dependent on the 
behaviour of human beings even if they are not designed by human 
beings. Marx does not make here a distinction between social laws and 
natural ones: he calls particular social laws ‘natural’. However, I do not 
profess to understand what Marx meant by a ‘non-natural’ social law 
nor what special epistemological importance, if any, should be attached 
to ‘natural’ social laws. 

Popper also attributes to the historicist the view that, unlike, say, the 
laws of physics, sociological laws are socially variable. And I think it is 
fair to say that Marx does not accept the doctrine of the social variability 


of social laws. Consider the following passage where Marx quotes a critic 
of his methods: 


. . it will be said, the general laws of economic life are one and the 
same, no matter whether they are applied to the present or the past. 
This Marx directly denies. According to him, such abstract laws do 
not exist. On the contrary, in his opinion every historical period has 
laws of its own. . . . As soon as society has outlived a given period of 
development, and is passing over from one stage of development to 
another, it begins to be subject to other laws. . . . The old economists 
misunderstood the nature of economic laws when they likened them 
to the laws of physics and chemistry. Marx, e.g., denies that the law of 
population is the same at all times and in all places. He asserts, on the 
contrary, that every stage of development has its own law of 
population. .. .’* 


And it seems clear that Marx agrees with this as an account of his 
method since he writes: ‘. . . the writer pictures what he takes to be 
actually my method in this striking and [as far as concerns my own 
application of ] generous way. . . .”° 

It seems to me that it is a mistake to say that, unlike any other sort of 
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universal law, social laws are socially variable. The most obvious thing 
to say is: if they are ‘socially variable’, then they are not laws. Let us 
express this more formally. Suppose it is the case that in society x, when a 
occurs, b occurs but that b does not accompany the occurrence of a in 
other societies. Then the statement: ‘if a then b’ is not the statement of 
an actual social law. It would not be even true to say it was a social law in 
society x. There is here a law which could be stated. Itis: ‘If society x and 
a, then b.’ But this has the same logical form as the statement of any 
universal law: ‘If A (society x and a), then B (b).’ It is absurd to say of 
societies, for example that ‘. . . every stage of development has its own 
law of population’.’¢ If there is a law involved it will take the form: ‘Ifa 
society has reached a particular stage of development, then such and 
such’. There is no reason in what has been said here for believing that 
social or economic laws are unlike those which are the supposed subject 
of physics. Perhaps confusion over this issue has arisen froma failure to 
realise how universal social laws relate ‘universally’ to societies. 


v 


Consider the forms which most suggested social laws have taken. 
Spencer’s evolutionary theory of social development and Michels’ iron 
law of oligarchy exemplify them. Spencer presents a theory of three 
stages of social development.?”” In the first stage, social types and classes 
are not well defined and society consists of more or less identical self- 
sufficient elements. In the second stage, we are said to find a militaristic 
phase where there is more social differentiation and more centralized 
government. We finally reach a stage characteristic of industrial 
societies, according to Spencer, where there is an increased division of 
labour and a less authoritarian and centralized government. Spencer’s 
suggested law takes the form ‘When S, then spX’ i.e. “Whenever there isa 
society, there is a social phenomenon of a certain sort.’ Laws of the form 
‘When S, then spX’ are a special restricted type of laws of the more 
general from ‘When A, then B’. Michels’ suggested law takes the form 
‘When spX, then spY’; i.e. “When there is a social phenomenon ofa 
certain sort, there is another social phenomenon of a certain sort.’ 
According to his theory, whenever there is a social organization of a 
certain size and complexity, that organization is an oligarchy.?* Again, 
laws of the form ‘When spX, then spY’ belong to a sub-category of laws 
of the general form ‘When A, then B’. Laws of the form ‘When spX, then 
spY’ are more general than laws of the form ‘When S, then spX’ since, 
although all societies are social phenomena, not all social phenomena 
are societies. Any law of the latter type can be re-expressed as a law of the 
former type simply by calling a society ‘spX’, although notall laws of the 
former type can be expressed as a law of the latter type since as had been 
said, it will not be correct to classify all social phenomena as societies. It 
could be the case that there exist laws of the form ‘When spX, then spY’, 
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even if there exist no laws of the form ‘When S, then spX’. For example, 
it could be the case that whenever there exists a social organization of a 
certain size and complexity that organization will be oligarchical even 
although oligarchies and social organizations of the relevant size and 
complexity did not occur in all societies. 

Among those who imagine that social scientists should seek social 
laws, there has been confusion concerning the logical form of such laws. 
It seems to have been thought that there is some peculiar merit in laws of 
the form ‘When S, then spX’. People have mistakenly imagined that 
universal social laws will necessarily be laws about all societies in the sense 
that they govern what actually exists or occurs in all societies. Popper 
attributes this mistaken view to the historicist but he does not, in this 
context at least, explicitly isolate the mistake: 


. the historicist holds that the method of generalization is 
inapplicable to social sciences, and that we must not assume 
uniformities of social life to be invariably valid through space and 
time, since they usually a) only to a certain cultural or historical 
period. Thus social laws — if there are any real social laws— must have a 
somewhat different form from the ordinary generalization based on 
uniformities. Real social laws would have to be ‘generally’ valid. But 
this can only mean that they apply to the whole of human history 
covering all of its periods rather than merely some of them.” 


It would appear that Marx shares the belief attributed to the 
historicist that universal social laws must be laws about all societies in 
the light of the passage which I have previously quoted, where Marx 
quotes with apparent approval a critic of his method. Let us consider 
why it is a mistake to imagine that universal social laws must be laws 
about all societies and clarify what is involved in a law’s ‘applying’ or 
‘holding’ in a particular society. 

Laws of the form ‘When spX, then spY’ are just as universal as laws of 
the form ‘When S, then spX’. Statements of universal laws are hypothetical 
not in the sense that they cannot be known to be true or false but in the 
sense that they relate to what universally will occur if certain conditions 
are fulfilled. Statements of universal laws state what will universally 
occur under certain conditions but they do not state that such 
conditions universally or even ever occur. For example, we might state 
as a suggested universal law that under certain specified conditions, 
water always boils. This does not mean that in every kitchen or in every 
laboratory or in every society such conditions actually will prevail and 
water will boil. Hence it is a mistake to imagine that universal] social laws 
must necessarily relate to what actually exists or occurs in any or in all 
societies. Suppose that one interpreted Marxism as a suggested 
statement of a universal social law of the form: if A, then B. This would 
not be a theory about all societies, nor, indeed a theory about any 
society. The theory will be true if it is the case that when ‘A’ occurs, ‘B’ 
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occurs. It would be absurd to say that if ‘A’ and ‘B’ did not occur in some 
particular society then the law did not ‘hold’ or ‘apply’ in that society. If 
it is a universal law, it applies universally even if ‘A’ and ‘B’ never occur. 

If it were the case that social scientists should seek social laws, then 
they should seek laws of the form: ‘When spX, then spY’ rather than laws 
of the form: ‘When S, then spX’ since the former type of law is more 
general than the latter type and any law of the latter type can be 
expressed as a law of the former type although not vice versa. Furthermore, 
there is no reason to assume that universal social laws should relate 
solely to the occurrence of social phenomena. Hume argues that, a prion, 
any types of phenomena, states or events might be constantly conjoined 
and I know of no refutation of his argument. In seeking universal social 
laws it would seem more rational still to seek laws of the general form: 
“When A, then spX’ or ‘When spX, then A’ where ‘A’ isa phenomenon of 
any kind and not necessarily a social one. There is no obvious logical or 
epistemological merit in statements of laws which obtain between 
exclusively social phenomena. Furthermore, it might well be the case 
that there exist laws of the form: ‘When A, then spX’ or ‘When spX, then 
A’ even if there exist no laws of the form, ‘When spX, then spY’; but they 
are hardly likely to be discovered if social scientists concentrate solely on 
laws governing the relationship between social phenomena. Perhaps 
behind the belief that, say, physicists should discover laws governing 
physical phenomena and social scientists should discover laws 
governing social phenomena there lies some theory of ontological 
pluralism. If this is the case, then it would seem to me to be beneficial 
for the theory to be stated and defended explicitly so that it might be 
the more easily eradicated. 


VI 


I have examined Popper’s attack on Marxism and shown thatit is feeble. 
Nevertheless, his views give rise to a consideration of the nature of 
universal social laws which is of relevance to sociological theory in 
general. 


Hugh V. McLachlan 
Department of Behavioural Studies 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
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Sociological thought in Emile Durkheim 
and George Fitzhugh 


ABSTRACT 


This comparative study of the origins of sociological theory in the 
work of George Fitzhugh, an American slaveholder, and Emile 
Durkheim, the French father of sociology, indicates that as a world 
view the science of sociology bears striking similarity to the scie 
slavery. Several major areas of sociology: social order, morality, 
es of labour, and education are developed and analysed by 
Fitzhugh in the mid-nineteenth century as a defence against the evils 
of capitalism and a programme to restore the natural moral order of 
slavery. Durkheim’s analyses of these areas one half century later are 
substantively the same as he analyses the ‘pathology’ of modern 
industrialization and the ‘normalcy’ of nontransitional, stable 
society. The elevation of Society to the status of a diety is fundamental 
for both theorists in their defence of moral order. Both sociologists 
are examples of the development of sociology out of a historical 
period marked by the chaotic contradictions inherent in the growth of 
capitalism cgexisting with feudalism and slavery around the world. 





INTRODUCTION 


Sociology, born in the wake of the French Revolution, like all 
disciplines, has its orgins and forefathers. August Comte and Emile 
Durkheim are considered the ‘fathers of sociology’, although Edmund 
Burke expounded many sociological concepts before them in his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. American sociology defers 
historically to its European forebearers, but a little known American 
George Fitzhugh, was using the word sociology before the birth of 
Durkheim, and, in fact, published Sociology for the South in 1854, sharing 
with Henry Hughes, Treatise on Sociology, the honour of being the first 
volume in English bearing the title of sociology.’ 

America’s first sociologist, George Fitzhugh, had very specific, if not 
consistent, ideas and propositions on the nature of social order, the 
causes and consequences of disorder, and the fundamental necessity of 
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the basic social institutions: the family, education, law, the polity and 
the economy. His sociological observations were based on an avid 
defence of slavery and through this defence he developed several major 
sociological concepts, all of which are in use today. He believed in the sui 
generis nature of society, and without claims to scientific objectivity made 
by Durkheim and his followers, he developed a sociological world view 
that resulted in very similar observations and conclusions on the nature 
of social reality. The fact that a slaveholder’s world view can be equated 
to a sociological world view raises several questions: Does a painstaking 
method of inquiry protect sociology from politically and historically 
conditioned statements? If not, how does this effect the interpretation of 
so-called ‘social facts?’ Does a discipline of inquiry, such as sociology, 
born in a specific historical miléux, developing within the context of a 
major political, economic and social transformation carry within it the 
seeds of the dominant modes and substance of thought characteristic of 
its originators? Is the sociologist today locked into historically out- 
moded, even ludicrous assumptions about the functioning of society 
that grew out of biased observations of fundamentally different social 
periods? 

An exposition of the sociology of George Fitzhugh in relation to that 
of Emile Durkeim will explore these questions. This does not deny the 
existence of varieties of sociology each claiming other forefathers, such 
as Max Weber, Karl Marx, George Simmel, or Alfred Schutz. The 
purpose here is to show that the sociology originating with Durkheim 
and his methodological principles, which is current mainstream 
American sociology, is structurally and ideologically congruent with a 
world view quite distasteful to most of us — the slaveholder’s world view. 

Critiques of Durkheim — particularly his conservatism stemming from 
an emphasis on social cohesion rather than social conflict, on the whole 
(conscience collective) rather than the parts of society, on religion and 
morality, on society as more than the sum of its parts (individuals), on 
ahistorical social facts rather than historically conditioned 
interpretations of social dynamics, on the value of order and 
equilibrium rather than the repression of weak by powerful interests 
and more — abound in sociological literature.? However, not one 
critique relates his conservatism to the social structure and historical 
forces that generated and perpetuated his views, nor have these critiques 
fully explored the logical conclusions inherent in his assumptions for 
current sociology. Few have looked for predecessors of his sociology as 
an expression of a particular world view. 

George Fitzhugh reveals the historical connections between the 
conservative assumptions of sociology and its implicit white male world 
view. The abstract methodological and theoretical approach of 
Durkheim saved him from premature burial as a quack, as was 
Fitzhugh’s fate in sociological history, yet, his more palatable 
assumptions only obscure, legitimate and rigidify his implicit 
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conservatism and its derivatives into a supposedly objective, value- 
neutral sociology. As Horton remarks: 


Radical values are likely to be identified for what they are. In [an] 
atmosphere of consensus and lack of debate in the social sciences, 
conservative values will pass for natural and objective descriptions of 
things.® 


The sociology of Fitzhugh will be spelled out in the following areas: 
social order, morality, education, and the division of labour. This 
exploration of his views will attempt to compare the historical and 
logical linkages between his sociology and that of Durkheim. 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Both Durkheim and Fitzhugh believed in a social reality that 
transcended the individual. Society as a whole is and has to be more than 
the sum of its parts. George Fitzhugh expresses this notion in a simple 
way: 


Man is born a member of society, and does not form society. . . . He 
and society are congenital. Society is the being — he is one of the 
members of that being. He has no rights whatever as opposed to the 
interest of society; and that society may very properly make any use of 
him that will rebound to the public good. Whatever rights he has are 
subordinate to the good of the whole; and he has never ceded right to 
it, for he was born its slave, and had no rights to cede.‘ 


Fitzhugh continues, 


Government is the creature of society, and can be said to derive its 
powers from the consent of the governed; but society does not owe its 
sovereign power to the separate consent, volition or agreement of its 
members.’ 


He was concerned that the supremacy of Society be firmly established, 
he hoped this would decrease the influence of philosophy and 
psychology as explanatory systems and increase the influence of 
sociology. Fitzhugh casts his goal as a battle against individualism. The 
objectivity of the social reality was the fundamental principle on which 
his — and later Durkheim’s — sociology was based. Their problem was to 
document the constituent parts of society, which Durkheim called social 
facts, and to show how these parts were related to one another. 
Separating the parts from the whole under the rubric of individualism 
and freedom, he believed, would bring about the destruction of society. 

Fitzhugh sought to prove to white men that, under the guise of 
freedom, they were truly and more inhumanly enslaved than under a 
benevolent slave system.’ He urged them to preserve the vestiges of the 
slave system, and by this he meant the natural slavery of the many 
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(women, dark-skinned, poor, uneducated) to the few (property owning 
_ white males), as he perceived its existence in the Southern United States. 
The growth and development of free enterprise in Europe and the North 
would, he insisted, mean the collapse of moral, genteel society which 
was Soctety, and the triumph of man’s basic selfish, aggressive, barbarian 
inclinations. This could be averted, he believed, because society was 
capable of controlling and directing its own course. If steps were not 
taken, however, Fitzhugh foresaw the collapse of free enterprise and the 
establishment of socialism which would be the rule of the incompetent 
barbaric many, hence an unenlightened form of slavery. ‘Slavery will 
every where be abolished or every where be re-instituted.’® 

Fitzhugh sought to describe what was in his view historically normal 
society, that is a static, traditional slave society. He argues that sociology 
itself is the product of a pathological deviation from normal slave 
society, namely a product of free, bourgeois society. 


The fact that, before the institution of Free Society, there was no such 
term (sociology), and that it is not in use in slave countries, now, 
shows pretty clearly that Slave Society, ancient and modern, has been 
in so happy a condition, so exempt from ailments, that no doctors have arisen to 
treat it of its complaints, or to propose remedies for their cure. The term, 
therefore, is not only appropriate to the subject and the occasion, but 
pregnantly suggestive of facts and arguments that sustain our theory.? 
(italics mine) ` 


Sociologists are the ‘doctors’ who are born in bourgeois society in order 
to ‘cure’ it of its ills and restore normalcy, i.e. some form of slavery. 
Durkheim, of course, did not use the same language as Fitzhugh. He did 
not consciously argue for slavery, or a return to slave society. Indeed, he 
may have been offended by the idea that many of his propositions were 
congruent with the propositions of Fitzhugh; however, as we shall see, 
his view of sociology’s purpose and the content of his analysis is 
strikingly similar. 

Fitzhugh argues convincingly that slavery has a degree of generality 
unknown to ‘free society’. Slavery, he argues, is the universal mode of 
existence, especially in enlightened societies such as the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Egyptians, the Christians, and, of course, the Europeans 
prior to the advent of laissez faire economy. Slavery is not only universal 
as the normal mode of production and association of labour, but is 
a universal human condition. 


Wives and apprentices are slaves; not in theory only, but often in fact. 
Children are slaves to their parents, guardians and teachers. 
Imprisoned culprits are slaves. Lunatics and idiots are slaves also. 
Three-fourths of free society are slaves, no better treated, when their 
wants and capacities are estimated than negro slaves.'® 


The institution of free society is pathological not because it ends 
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slavery, but because it expands slavery to the white man. This leads to the 
degradation of the moral order. As he says, ‘We need never have white 
slaves in the South, because we have black ones. Our citizens, like those 
of Rome and Athens, are a privileged class.’!! The logical outcome of 
free society is the enslavement of the white male ruling classes, not the 
end of slavery. 


The character of slavery necessary to protect the whites in Europe 
should be much milder than negro slavery, for slavery is only needed 
to protect the white man, whilst it is more necessary for the 
government of the negro even than for his protection. !? 


The enslavement of the white male is tied to the fate of free enterprise 
and the contradiction inherent in its instability. Fifty years later 
Durkheim was concerning himself with similar issues, in particular, the 
origins and maintenance of social order and stability. 

Durkheim also located the origin of social order in society. He called 
the sum of the social parts the conscience collective, ‘the set of beliefs and 
sentiments common to the average members of a,single society (which) 
forms a determinate system that has its own life’.!® Further, it is 
‘independent of the particular conditions in which individuals are 
placed; they pass it on and it remains’.'* As Lukes points out in his 
provocative biography, Durkheim, like Fitzhugh, viewed the state as ‘the 
organ of social thought’.'® The state is the communicator of the 
conscience collective. 

Durkheim abstracted into general principles Fitzhugh’s 
particularistic presentation of a disintegrating social order. Fitzhugh 
sought to prove historically the failure of and immorality of ‘free 
society’. Durkheim continued to document that pathology of ‘modern 
society’. Both anticipated the total collapse of traditional order, sacred 
values and moral behaviour. In fact, this reaction to the success of ‘free’, 
bourgeois society generated the development of sociology. 

Durkheim’s view of history, dualistic and abstract, was substantively 
similar to Fitzhugh. He contrasted moral rules (society was ‘the end 
source of morality’),’® with ‘sensual appetites’. Sensual appetites are 
‘rooted in our organisms, personal, spontaneous, egoistic and 
private’.'’ The individual’s sensibilities incline him towards individual, 
egoistic, irrational, and immoral ends. On the other hand, social order 
presupposes human association, imposes obligations on the individual, 
attaches him to social goals, curbs his sensual appetites and involves him 
in altruistic behaviours. Society, not only heuristically provides order, it 
is raised to a higher moral status in this function. Society is ‘sacred’ and 
its parts are ‘profane’. “Sacred things are collective ideals that have fixed 
themselves on material objects.’!® Profane things are rooted in ordinary 
life, personal desires, private existence, egoistic passions, and vulgar 
interest.!? Society is the embodiment of order; the sensual profane parts 
attach themselves to this order of necessity. 
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Like Fitzhugh, Durkheim concerned himself with the properties of an 
orderly or ‘normal’ society in comparison to a chaotic, disintegrating or 
‘pathological’ society. He, less intentionally, and ina different language, 
developed a critique of the birth, growth, and development of capital- 
ism. Durkheim sought to give a scientific basis to his understanding of 
the normal social order by focusing on the ‘pathology’ of the liberal 
society in transition, for instance in his studies of suicide, anomie, and 
organic solidarity. Change of the social order should occur in a slow, 
evolutionary manner in order to safeguard social ‘health’. Fitzhugh’s 
particular analysis of slavery, its degree of generality, its normalcy, its 
health and its persistent existence in enlighted societies was an exemplar 
eae later depiction of the average, normal, healthy social 
order. 


MORALITY AND EDUCATION 


Using the historical evidence of the seventy years war in Germany, the 
French Revolution, the Cromwell revolt, and lesser events, Fitzhugh 
argues that free society is ‘at war with morality’. ‘A state of liberty is a 
state of exterminating warfare’, and ‘neither religion nor morality could 
exist without enough of government to enforce the performance of duty 
on each member of society.’?° Fitzhugh had little hope for secular 
morality, and he deplored it as an inadequate moral authority that 
could not replace the authority of a Diety. ‘But for Christianity, Free 
Society would be a wilderness of crime.’?! However, he was compelled to 
acknowledge that the moral authority of the Diety lay in the institutions 
that protected it. The importance of all social institutions for the 
maintenance of moral order was evident in Fitzhugh’s sociology. 


Man without government, without order, without subordination, 
without religion, without slavery in its every form, from the prison 
house, the straight jacket, the army, the navy, serfdom, up to the 
slavery of mere subjection to law, without all those restraints which 
his peculiar wants and capacities required, was the cruellest and 
wildest beast of the field.?? 


How did man move from a cruel, wild beast of the field to moral 
order? Fitzhugh believed that the social institutions conducive to moral 
order had to be strengthened in modern society. Religious institutions 
were the most important for providing moral guidance and order. They 
were the source of traditional moral order. However, he saw the 
increasing demise of the church with the breakdown of the old 
economic order of slavery. Thus, the sacred morality of the Diety and his 
institution, the church, had to be propped up and supplemented with a 
practical educational programme. Any moral order at all could only be 
maintained if this institution was protected. His solution to protect the 
traditional institutions was a universal education for all white males. 
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Education of white males is necessary because the old moral order 
had been weakened. Belief in the source of morality — the traditional 
social order — needed to be rejuvenated. Through universal education 
for white males society and morality could be maintained. Fitzhugh 
believed that free education for the poor and working white man would ` 
make him a better Master, he ‘would become a noble and a privileged 
character, he would then like negroes and slayery because his high 
position would be due to them.” Explanation is preferred over the 
brute force of indoctrination because it is perceived to have the same 
result, and it is an acceptable means in modern society to achieve this 
result. The result is the strengthened legitimacy and benevolence of the 
traditional white male ruling group, the enlightened Masters. This 
group will provide for society by better controlling chaos and protecting 
the institutions that are the source of morality. The encroaching 
capitalist destruction of God and hence, morality, he believed, could 
only be prevented by the traditional Masters having a more complete 
education and understanding of how to rule. Durkheim expands 
Fitzhugh’s rudimentary ideas on moral authority into a complex 
sociological theory. 

Durkheim echoes Fitzhugh, ‘Let all social life disappear, and moral 
life will disappear with it.’** But he acknowledges a change in the origin 
of moral authority from primitive to modern society. No longer are 
moral norms rooted in religious symbols dominated by the rules of 
mechanical solidarity; behind these religious symbols is a higher 
authority than God ~ Society. Morality is and always was, albeit 
unknown to man, social in origin, common to all individuals within a 
collectivity and obligatory for every individual. Morality in modern 
society should have the same social force as a Diety because morality of 
any sort must transcend individual sentiments in order to function. 
Society is God for Fitzhugh and Durkheim. Who, are the interpreters of 
Society-God? For Fitzhugh it was the enlightened Masters; for 
Durkheim it was those educated, scientific few who could locate the 
objective basis for a sound moral order and interpret this to the rest of 
society. If Society is God, then the interpreters of Society would be the 
new priests, 

Nowhere is the preceding more evident than in Durkheim’s work on 
moral education. The lessening importance of the church as the moral 
agent and the increasing secularization of morality led Durkheim to 
place great emphasis on education as a moral agent. His three elements 
of secular morality — discipline, attachment to social groups and the 
construction of autonomy — are all mechanisms whereby the moral 
imperative of society is imbedded in the individual through education. 


the most pressing goal of moral education is to work to unravel such 
notions, still confused and sometimes unconscious, to induce 
children to cherish them without provoking in them sentiments of 
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anger against ideas and practices deriving from the past which were 
the precondition for those now forming before our eyes.” 


Both Durkheim and Fitzhugh feared for the moral order of modern 
society and saw moral education as the only solution to an approaching 
new Barbarism. Fitzhugh persisted in his idea that only a turn back to the 
past form of moral authority could prevent moral destruction. 
Durkheim believed that some moral order would be preserved, 
however, in contrast to traditional religious authority, secular morality 
needed greater care and enforcement. Secular morality was a less 
reliable source of social order and appropriate behaviour. Strict- 
education was necessary to protect and preserve the morality of the 
modern social order. This preservation rested on a particular method 
and content of education for special purposes and for certain people. 
Both saw education as a corrective and a powerful means of control. 
This was exemplary of their sociology: protect, preserve, correct and 
control. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOUR 


The transition from mechanical to organic solidarity The question that 
plagued Fitzhugh and stimulated him to pursue his sociology was what 
will hold society together in the face of the changes and disorder 
brought by free enterprise. He realized that the process of urbanization 
and industrialization were historically irreversible. He praised the 
development of what he called the ‘mechanical arts’ because they 
offered a key distinction between ‘savage’ and ‘civilized’ society. He 
observed that the problem of the new moral order was the tendency of 
free enterprise to break down centralized communities and the ‘natural 
association of labour’. Under this system certain parts of a country or 
an entire nation are forced into a world market because they are 
exploited through ‘exclusive agriculture’, and hence, form a national 
division of labour. An agricultural area, such as the South, becomes 
dependent on the North for industrial products and in such roles loses 
its autonomy, its community and, eventually, its moral order. By 
changing the traditional order of civilizations, namely each 
decentralized community of people pursuing the mode of production 
they are suited for by virtue of intelligence, climate, level of technology 
and so on, free trade begins a process of centralization that destroys 
civilization. Free trade changes (destroys) the bonds which hold men 
together by instituting a particular and general division of labour which, 
in turn, destroys the ‘natural association of labour’. 


But the division of labour is a curse to the labourer, without the 
association of labour. Division makes labour ten times more efficient, 
but by confining each workman to some simple monotonous 
employment, it makes him a mere automaton, and an easy prey to the 
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capitalist. The association of labour, like all associations, requires a 
head or ruler, and that head or ruler will become a cheat anda tyrant, 
unless his interests are identified with the interests of the labourer.?® 


There is a close resemblance between Fitzhugh and Durkheim on 
these points. The latter is concerned like the former with social 
solidarity, and focuses his analysis on ‘the bonds which unite men one 
with another’.?”7 Durkheim focused on the functions of the division of 
labour in its evolution from one form of social solidarity to another and 
he describes the weakening of collective sentiments (association of 
labour) with an increasing division of labour. He saw this weakening 
occurring with the increasing occupational specialization of modern 
society. This specialization would produce a form of solidarity, formerly 
filled by the conscience commune, and this would reconcile the principle of 
individuation with the necessity of social cohesion. The rigid repressive 
social control in ‘segmental societies’ would be replaced by indirect 
legal and contractual social control in ‘organized societies’. 

In their analysis of traditional order and the transition to a future 
order Durkheim and Fitzhugh agreed. In characterizing behaviour 
under mechanical solidarity Durkheim said, 


The similitude of conscience gives rise to legal rules which under the 
threat of repressive measures impose uniform beliefs and practices 
upon all; the more pronounced it is, the more completely is social life 
blended with religious life and the nearer are its economic institutions 
to communism.”8 


Fitzhugh likens slave societies to perfect communism, yet it is not his 
analysis of traditional order that has the most congruence with 
Durkheim but his analysis of the solidarity that must prevail in the 
future. 


Social change and organic solidarity In Fitzhugh’s account of slave society 
he adds an important element to Durkheim’s notion of mechanical 
solidarity; since men are not born equal, and thus, cannot compete 
fairly, slavery was and is the most humane structuring of the social 
order. Socialism, as Fitzhugh sees it, is slavery in disguise, ‘free trade or 
political economy is the science of free society and socialism the science 
of slavery’.?9 

The loss of an ordered moral civilization through the process of 
centralization which Fitzhugh feared from the formations of capital 
would be resolved with Durkheim’s description of future control and 
interdependence through organic solidarity. Fitzhugh looked backward 
to feudalism for a solution to bourgeois disorder while Durkheim 
looked to the future towards organized industrialism. Fitzhugh looks for 
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a solution in decentralizing industrial growth so that each area could 
autonomously meet its own needs. 


An overgrown state, like an overgrown man, is not generally equal in 
wisdom or strength to one of moderate size.*° 


Large cities, like New York and London, are great curses, because 
they impoverish a world to enrich a neighbourhood. Numerous small 
towns are great blessings, because they prevent the evil effects of 
centralization of trade, retain wealth and population at home, and 
diffuse happiness and intelligence, by begetting a variety of pursuits, 
supporting schools, colleges and religious institutions, and affording 
the means of pleasant and frequent association.®! 


Durkheim, fifty years later, did not see the possibility of returning to a 
decentralized past. Unlike Fizhugh however, Durkheim understated the 
role of repressive forces and their significance in industrial societies. His 
description of organic solidarity makes no mention of what group or 
class of people will play the determinate role in state intervention and 
legal regulation, nor how this group would do so. Fitzhugh foresees that 
only a new set of masters will be able to play this role,®? and stresses the 
superiority of traditional repressive forces (benevolent masters) over the 
new repressive forces of the capitalists or the socialists beyond them. 

Durkheim’s theory of social change corresponds remarkably to 
Fitzhugh’s critique of free enterprise. He pares down social change to 
heightened social interaction, the result of demographic and 
technological factors. Population growth and migration puts people in 
increased social interaction.*® The rise of science contributes to the 
growth of trading and to the differentiation of social activity. Fizhugh 
stesses the same factors. 


Density of population doubles and quadruples the value of labour 
and of property, because it furnishes the opportunity for association 
and division of labour, and the division of charges and expenses.** 


And, 


The only progress or advancement visible to the eye is that brought 
about by the mechanic arts, aided by physical science.’ 


Fitzhugh argues that this differentiation and social change most 
hinders the poorer classes of men who have no knowledge or technical 
skill, nor the capacity to apprehend knowledge or skills and, they are, 
consequently, the exploited masses of free enterprise. Durkheim 
acknowledges this particular phenomena as a peculiar twist of social 
Darwinism. 


The division of labour is. . . a rèsult of the struggle for existence: but 
it is a mitigated resolution. Indeed, because of it, rivals are not forced 
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to eliminate one another, but can coexist. Moreover, in proportion to 
its development, it provides the means of maintenance and survival to 
a greater number of individuals who in more homogeneous societies 
would be condemned to disappear.*® 


Pathologies of the division of labour A problem for both sociologists was 
the ills produced by all the factors involved in the development of 
capitalism. For both it was a deviation from normal, healthy society. In 
the third section of Durkheim’s Division of Labour, he examines these 
‘abnormal forms’ (anomie, inequality, and imperfect organization) 
where the division of labour is deviating from its natural course which 
would be the formation of organic solidarity. 

Durkheim saw these abnormal forms resolved only in a perfect 
meritocracy. 


In short, labour is only divided spontaneously when society is 
constituted in such a way that social inequalities exactly express natural 
inequalities... . Perfect spontaneity is ... only a consequent of 
absolute inequality in the external conditions of the struggle.’ 


Fitzhugh is less elaborate in his description of the ills of the division of 
labour, however, each of Durkheim’s concepts appear in rudimentary 
form in Fitzhugh. He describes the state of anomie as the endemic 
destitution of the free labourer. 


Is he in health or getting good wages — the competition of fellow 
labourers may any day reduce his wages or turn him out of 
employment. The poor man has all the cares of the rich, and a 
thousand more besides. When the labours of the day are ended, 
domestic anxieties and cares begin. The usual, the ordinary, the 
normal condition of the whole labouring class, is that of physical 
suffering, cankering, corroding care, and mental apprehension and 
pain.*® 


Rather than the abstract possibility of a transition to organic solidarity, 
Fitzhugh advocates ‘slavery insurance’ as a preventative for anomie. 

Fitzhugh’s analysis of unregulated inequality is the reverse of 
Durkheim’s analysis, but it evokes the same conclusion. Fitzhugh insists 
that natural inequalities will always reproduce social inequalities, and hence, 
‘Their natural inequalities beget inequalities of rights.’ Further, he 
argues, 


It is, we believe conceded on all hands, that men are not born 
physically, morally or intellectually equal, — some are males, some 
females, some from birth, large strong and healthy, others weak, 
small and sickly — some are naturally amiable, others prone to all 
kinds of wickedness — some brave, others timid.!° 


Society, law and education can only ‘regulate, modify and mitigate’ the 
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slavery of ‘the weak in mind or body’. Free enterprise, education and 
association only ‘tend to increase and aggravate inequalities among 
them (men) from generation to generation’.*! Because of these natural, 
and socially aggravated inequalities, there can be no just contracts 
except between those who are the masters, the superiors, and those who 
need to be protected by them, the inferiors. The notion of the contract as 
developed by Locke, Fitzhugh labels a ‘malicious mischief’. 

Fitzhugh believed that the inadequate organization of capitalism was 
endemic in its structure as a mode of production. Whenever the moral 
authority of the master is removed, the authority and organization of 
any social organization, indeed, society itself, is doomed to collapse. It is 
the moral authority behind the organization of a social institution that 
holds it together, and there is no other force strong enough to maintain 
social solidarity. Capitalism, thus, would not only destroy itself in the 
long run, it would destroy the underlying bonds that hold society 
together. Inadequate organization of the entire society, he believed, was 
inevitable. 


The solution of socialism Fitzhugh’s solution was cast as a historical 
choice, enlightened slavery or despotic socialism. He admitted, indeed 
insisted, his solution to the evils of capitalism bore more than a passing 
similarity to the versions of socialism with which he was acquainted. He 
preferred his form of slavery only because he believed that power would 
change hands under an aetheistic immoral socialism from his class of 
slave-holders to a new ruling elite of capital. The kind of socialism 
Fitzhugh advocated was most perfectly found under slavery; and the 
kind of socialism through organic solidarity that Durkheim hinted at 
had many of the crucial components of Fitzhugh’s system. 

Durkheim was an admirer of Albert Schaffle and Saint-Simon from 
whom he developed a brand of socialism that has been called ‘organized 
industralization’. 


All socialist doctrines had in common an attitude of protest against 
the existing economic situation and the aim of organizing, regulating 
and unifying economic life, in a society where labour is very divided, 
thereby introducing morality into the economic sphere. Socialism, 
which he distinguished sharply from ‘communism’, always involved 
the claim that the moral transformation depended on a prior 
transformation in economic organization.*? 


His socialism would bring about a ‘higher morality’. According to 
Mauss, 


all his life he was loath to adhere to socialism in the true sense only 
because of certain features it possessed; its violent character, its class 
character — more or less purely working-class — and also its political, 
even politician-like tone.** 
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Durkheim’s socialism was restorative, preservative of the moral 
order; it was not revolutionary, nor did it better the workers lot as a 
goal, it simply organized and collectivized the economic forces under the 
‘general sentiments’ of the society. His socialism did not require, 
indeed, resisted a transference of power from one group to another. 
Socialism as he described it was for all practical purposes a description 
of his vision of organic solidarity. It would lead to the harmonizing of 
industrialism with all other social institutions. Socialism would restore 
the functioning of the parts to the whole and limit the competitive 
individualistic desires of men. In his criticism of Saint-Simon he rejected 
any notion of socialism freeing or serving man’s appetites. He argued 
that economic functions cannot co-operate harmoniously nor be 
maintained in a state of equilibrium unless subjected to moral forces 
which surpass, contain and regulate them. Durkheim’s socialism had 
the same structure and function, if not intention, as Fitzhugh’s slavery. 


What was needed if social order was to reign in contemporary 
industrial societies was ‘that the generality of men be content with 
their lot’; this required ‘social forces, moral authorities, which must 
exercise this regulating influence, without which appetitites become 
deranged and economic order disorganized’ .*4 


Not only does Durkheim’s socialism — organic solidarity — bear a 
resemblance to Fitzhugh’s slave-society, but it bears a resemblance to 
what is known today as state socialism and state capitalism. Whether 
organized overtly by a ruling party (USSR) or covertly by multi-national 
economic elites in collaboration with the state (US), the collectivization 
of industrial forces is everywhere prevalent. Durkheim puts it thus, 


in our great contemporary societies, where economic relations form 
the basis of common life, social unity is above all the result of the 
solidarity of interests; it is therefore due to internal causes, to the 
bonds of interdependence which unite the various parts of 
society. . . . Each people today forms a cohesive whole. . . because it 
is a system of functions, inseparable from one another and mutually 
complementing each other.* 


CONCLUSION 


As men, Fitzhugh and Durkheim were not at all similar. They were 
separated by two generations, born in different countries with diverse 
cultures. Their family backgrounds, including religion and education, 
were different; they can hardly be said to have developed congruent 
world views resulting from personal or experiential similarities. In 
Mannheim’s terminology they were ‘carriers’ of a ‘style of thought’.*® 
This, in conjunction with Nisbet’s writings on Durkheim, aptly 
describes the content of a conservative world view in general.” It is not 
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what Fitzhugh and Durkheim were arguing against — liberalism, 
rationalism, bourgeois individualism, and all of Enlightenment 
thought** — that is the concern of this essay, but what they were arguing 
for — a particular brand of sociology. The fact that sociology could be 
developed in common by two such different and unacquainted 
individuals is an indication that, at least in this form, its principles, 
concepts and methods are part ofa coherent internally consistent world 
view. . 

Although there are considerable differences in the language Fitzhugh 
and Durkheim use to describe society, a common picture of 
individuals, institutions and their relationships to society is depicted. 
The individual is inherently malleable, but prone towards anti-social 
instincts, appetites, desires and behaviour. For his own good the 
intermediate institutions of society socialize him and produce a civilized 
social human being. There is a certain urgency, a fear about the less than 
total impact this socialization process might have on the person.‘ Its 
flaws produce anti-social, anti-institutional, destructive or anomic 
individuals that are kinks in the smooth functioning of society, hence 
higher forms of legitimation are necessary to put the finishing touches 
on civilized man; these include religion, morality, culture, legal systems 
and science. Final authority cannot be located in a mortal human being, 
it must reside in a supra-individual concept, whatever is appropriate to 
the level of societal development. This, in turn, allows for a more finely 
tuned mechanism of social control because it is abstract, supra-human, 
timeless and only partially accessible to the individual. 

The benefits of this overarching legitimation system include: first, the 
interdependence of all individuals, alleviating such burdens as 
responsibility and independence; second, the happiness of the masses 
who have roots, security, a system of understanding and meaning; the 
provision for slow, non-chaotic changes to occur as they are needed to 
maintain the system of legitimation. This relieves the individual of the 
decision to take direct action in overt conflicts and/or risk getting 
annihilated in wars.*° A negative, pessimistic, almost despairing view of 
the individual permeates this understanding of society. The abstraction 
of the human condition from any particular historical and everyday life 
condition blends the person’s fate into an amalgamation of uniform 
atoms. Certain types of differentiation contribute to general social 
conformity; inequalities, hierarchies and even ‘abnormalities’ such as 
crime are treated as ahistorical universals. The future of society is not 
much better than the past, and the present is worse for the masses of 
people. The potential for a better, happier society only exists through 
the development of indirect social controls and constraints that parallel 
in their consequences the control and security of traditional societies. 

Fitzhugh and Durkheim both lived through massive and violent wars 
in their lifetimes, but neither believed that profound or radical 
transformations in the organization of society would result. New forms 
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of slavery or social solidarity would simply replace the old leaving 
individual life untouched. In Fitzhugh’s case pessimism and fear of 
radical changes in society grew out of observation of and retaliation 
against the profound changes occurring under capitalism, yet he saw it 
as a passing fancy, a phase, and he preferred to look beyond it for a more 
enduring form of social organization. He underestimated the 
tenaciousness of capitalism as a world historical movement.*! 
Durkheim, too, saw capitalism evolving rapidly towards organic 
solidarity without an appreciation of the multitude of forms capitalism 
could take or how this evolution would take place. Both theorists 
stressed the role of ideological aspects of society over material factors. 
Morals, norms, values, socialization, education, religion and symbolic 
meaning systems were more determinate of social health and stability, 
even the existence of society, than technological innovation, 
demographic factors and material facts. Fitzhugh and Durkheim give 
simplistic and secondary status to material factors in society. In The 
Division of Labor Durkheim is preoccupied with its ideological elements 
and consequences. 

The development of this strand of sociology is part of the historical 
tension between idealism and materialism. The pursuit of science 
removes the theorist, whether in natural or social science, from any 
political or economic interests in society. The contradiction between the 
idealistic pursuit of science and its own social role in perpetuating 
particular political and economic interests is well-documented, and it 
comes about because science is lifted out of its origin as a tool of 
humanity in transforming material conditions and elevated to the status 
ofa religion. Science, in fact, has always been used to transform material 
conditions within the limits of those who could afford itand manipulate 
the knowledge it provides. Just, however, as slavery appealed to religion 
and tradition as the supra-human sources of legitimate authority, 
Durkheimian sociology appeals to science. In positing an alternative 
E the implications of sociology’s origins need to be fully 
explored. This effort to examine the similarities between these theorists, 
hopefully, shows that modes of thought that focus in the extreme on the 
social whole, on the importance of ideological institutions, on the 
maintenance of order and stability to the neglect of the individual, 
material factors, and structural conflict have implications not only for 
what is done in the name of sociology, but also for the uses to which it is 
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Recruitment to teaching 
in the years of expansion 


Most of what we know about the social background of new teachers in 
Britain derives from survey material gathered a good many years ago. 
National figures come from the 196 survey carried out for the Robbins’ 
committee which described the characteristics of entrants to teacher 
training colleges' and Kelsall, Poole and Kuhn’s survey of 1960 
graduates? or from the even earlier study of serving teachers surveyed by 
Floud and Scott in 1955 which distinguished entry cohorts, the most 
recent being for teachers beginning their careers in 1945—55. The 1960s 
saw a very substantial expansion of the teaching profession in the United 
Kingdom — from 315,000 teachers in 1960 to 483,000 in 1974, an 
increase of 53 per cent, while teacher training more than doubled.* 
Overlapping this period there was, it would seem, an increasing 
number of men of manual worker origin who found employment in 
white-collar and professional occupations.* Evidence is regrettably 
lacking on how far women may have experienced this increase in 
upward intergenerational mobility. Yet, even though since the Second 
World War more than half the men in white collar jobs had working 
class fathers, at the same time, and despite the increased number of such 
jobs, the proportion recruited from working-class origins does not seem 
to have increased.’ The pressure to expand opportunities in secondary 
and subsequently further and higher education has stemmed in part 
from a belief that such expansion would lead to a higher take up rate on 
the part of children from the working class.” Yet several studies have 
shown that the expanded facilities have been largely to the advantage of 
the middle classes,’ with the result that there has been less than 
anticipated impact on mobility. The question arises how far this general 
pattern has characterized entry to the teaching profession. Floud and 
Scott? suggest that since the Second World War the attractiveness of the 
teaching profession to children of manual workers may have been 
declining. On the other hand, teaching has long been one of the more 
attractive occupations for the occupationally mobile’® and we might 
reasonably expect to find proportionately more teachers in the 
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expanded profession of the 1970s who came from working class families 
than was ‘he case at the beginning of the 1960s or in the immediately 
post war years." 


THE AVAILABLE EVIDENCE 


The college equivalent of UCCA, the Central Register and Clearing 
House, perhaps surprisingly, does not gather information on the social 
background of prospective entrants to initial teacher training. In the 
most recent literature, there are a number of attempts to rectify this 
absence of information. The usual procedure has been to survey student 
teachers or intending student teachers. For a number of reasons none of 
these studies has proved altogether satisfactory. 

There are studies of career intentions of British sixth-formers by 
James and Choppin” and of senior high school students in the USA, 
Germany and Norway by Schwarzweller and Lyson.'* The basic 
problem with this kind of investigation was demonstrated in a careful 
study by Pavalko.'4 Comparing career intentions of high school 
graduates in 1957 with their actual careers seven years later, he showed 
that estimates based on intentions overestimated the numbers in 
teaching and underestimated the social selectivity of the processes which 
intervene between a 17-year-old’s aspirations and her eventual 
employment. 

By studying college students, we eliminate those whose aims are 
already ‘cooled out at the transition from school.’ Students in a college 
of education, drop out apart, can reasonably be assumed to have some 
commitment to teaching. University graduates, however, show some 
measure of unpredictability when asked about their career plans at 
graduation. Thus, among men who had graduated in 1960 and planned 
to go into school teaching, 93 per cent did so but these were only 76 
per cent of all men graduates whose first job was in education (leaving 
aside higher education). Among women graduates who had planned a 
career in school teaching, 94 per cent found their first job in education, 
though they were only 77 per cent of women graduates who did so and 
67 percent of women graduates in education five years later.'® 
Unfortunately, a class breakdown of these figures is not available so that 
no comparison with Pavalko’s Wisconsin study is possible. None the less 
it underlines the risk in making inferences from surveys of career 
intention about the actual pattern of recruitment. 

Lomax describes the students of a large northern college of education 
in the late 1960s as similar m origins to the results of the Robbins survey, 
though his sample response rate is not stated.'? Henderson et. al. 
describe a survey carried out at two Midlands Colleges of Education. 
Though with a response rate of 54-3 per cent and 21 per cent of 
respondents’ fathers’ occupations unclassified'* there are obvious 
problems of reliability, their percentages suggest substantial change in 
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the distribution of recruitment between different social classes. 
However, we do not know how the class background of the general 
population in which either of these samples had their origins compared 
with the distribution of the working population at the time of the 
Robbins survey. To assess changes in recruitment pattern we need to 
know the class distribution of the population from which the students 
are drawn; otherwise, it is impossible to tell whether changes over time 
result from the peculiarity of the catchment area, changes in the class 
distribution of home background in society as a whole or changes in the 
pattern of choice of trainees from different backgrounds.!9 

There are two British studies which, employing nationwide samples, 
avoid this problem. In a secondary analysis of unpublished data 
gathered in the 1974 General Household Survey,®° Scott and his 
colleagues found that out of 257 students in the sample on advanced 
courses 35 per cent had a working class family background while the 
Robbins figure was 36 per cent, though the more recent figures refer to 
a more limited range of institutions and do not include any students 
living in halls of residence, factors which might well have contradictory 
effects upon the comparison. Of the 12 men in the sampleat a College of 
Education, 5 were of working class origin, as were 16 of the 38 women. 
Despite the very small numbers here, this indicates a remarkable 
correspondence with the proportions which emerged in the Robbins 
data (42 per cent : 41-5 per cent — see Table I below). Nevertheless, it 
clearly remains necessary to establish such persistence on a much more 
reliable numerical basis. Another problem in using this data to draw 
conclusions about recruitment to teaching is that there are no figures for 
graduates entering teaching via university or polytechnic departments 
of education. This too is the major limitation for our purposes of the 
very much larger survey by Choppin and Kurle, who reported little 
difference in social background between students entering colleges of 
education and other types of higher education.?? 


THE SOUTH YORKSHIRE STUDY 


In our own study in a Local Education Authority in South Yorkshire 
(referred to hereinafter as LEASY), we adopted a quite different, non- 
reactive research method. We have been able to collect data on a 
population of trainee teachers whose characteristics could be set against 
those of the defined population of the area from which they came. 

The information on the trainees came, with the very kind help of the 
local authority, from the students’ grant application forms. The grant 
for initial teacher training is of course a mandatory award in respect of 
fees with a maintenance allowance according to family means. Even for 
students from the most affluent homes, therefore, fees are paid and a 
record lodged with the LEA, thus affording a comprehensive list of 
teachers in training. The grant holders’ sex, age, parental occupation 
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and type of course were extracted in tabular form within the 
department. The forms are, of course, confidential and no information 
relating to the financial circumstances of applicants or their families or 
anything which could conceivably identify individuals was recorded 
during the inquiry. 

To see whether the class background of trainees was representative of 
the LEASY population it was necessary to compare recruitment data 
with the population estimates of the 1971 census. However, due to local 
government reorganization, and the fact that LEAs do not store files 
beyond a limited period, the earliest file available related to trainees 
who began their courses in 1974. These fell into three main groups. (i) 
There were those who had taken a three year Certificate of Education at 
a College of Education and who completed their initial training in 
1977. These comprised the bulk of those studied. Since this data was 
filed by date of course completion, these records also included a small 
number of 1974-7 entrants dropping out of courses in 1977.”? (ii) There 
were those who took a four year course leading to the Bachelor of 
Education and who would be finishing in 1978.-(iii) There were those 
who had read for a 3 year degree which they were following by a year’s 
Postgraduate Certificate in Education (PGCE) and who would complete 
initial training in 1978. Although the three subgroups finished at 
different times, there were several advantages in concentrating on those 
who had entered their courses at the same time. It meant that they all 
came from the population most nearly comparable to the 1971 census 
and the fact that the three groups came from the same cohort enabled us 
to make meaningful comparisons between the class composition of 
those choosing different courses. 

This approach enabled us to solve the problem that recruitment 
figures alone are meaningless except. when related to the population 
from which they are drawn, since we had (a) complete coverage of all 
trainees thus running no danger of the unrepresentativeness of the data 
and (b) the characteristics of our trainee teachers could be related to 
the parameters of a defined population estimated from the census 
(assuming no major change between 1971 and 1974). Extrapolating 
from this data we could, as will be shown, compare the pattern shown by 
our results with that of the data from the 1960s. . 


FINDINGS 


Excluding emergency trained teachers coming into teaching with the 
special one year training course for ex-service personnel in the years 
after the Second World War, the proportion of men entering on a 
teaching career in England and Wales between 1945 and 1955 whose 
father had been a manual worker was 43-3 per cent of those in 
elementary schools and 31-7 per cent of those in grammar schools. If 
we can assume that these divisions approximately correspond to non- 
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graduate and graduate teachers, then by 1961 the proportion had 
increased to 47 per cent of non-graduate men, and to 39-2 per cent for 
graduates as measured by men graduates intending to embark on a 
teaching career on completion of their first degree course.” 

For women, 37-8 per cent of new elementary school teachers and only 
19-9 per cent of grammar school teachers beginning in 1945 to 1955 
were from working class homes and, among the college entrants of 
1961, the percentage of those whose social origins were identifiable who 
were from working class families was 38 per cent, while among women 
graduates of 1960, of those going on to postgraduate teacher training, 
26-8 per cent were working class in origin.*® Thus, for men and women 
entering secondary selective and primary and unselective school 
teaching, the evidence is broadly of a very slightly widening social basis 
of recruitment in the years up to the beginning of the 1960s. 

This picture is updated in Tables I and II. Table I compares the 


TABLE I Originof college students 1961 and 1974—-7 


Percentages 
3 and 4 year 
Social class College entrants Social class College students 

Social England & Wales England & Wales = LEASY 1974-7 

Class 1961) 1961? 19715 Actual Expected’ 

I 4 T4 2'9 11.2 5.6 
II 15 36-2 119 30-8 30-0 
HI 16 14:9 8-1 12-4 7:9 
HI 835 29:8 52-1 29:6 46-4 
IV 21 9:6 17-1 13:0 8-2 
Vv 9 2-1 79 3'0 1:9 

N=942 N=169! 


1. The social origins of college entrants were classified within the Registrar General’s 
Social Class Categories in the surveys carried out for the Robbins Committee the 
social classes are described as follows: I Professional, etc., occupations; II 
Intermediate occupations (inc. managers); III N Skilled non-manual; III M Skilled 
manual; IV Partly skilled; V Unskilled. 

The distribution for England and Wales 1961 is calculated from 1961 Census of 
England and Wales Occupation Tables, Table 20 with the division of III estimated on the 
basis of data in Noble op. cit., 1975, Table 5-9. 

2. From Higher Education, Appendix II B, Table 81. 

g. Calculated from 1971 Census of England and Wales Economic Activity County Leaflet, 
Yorkshire West Riding, Table 4. We gratefully acknowledge the advice of Bryan Coates, 
University of Sheffield Department of Geography on the geographical composition 
of the 1974 reorganized local authority areas. 

4. Parental occupation reckoned as unclassifiable or armed services were excluded from 
this calculation. 

5. Expected percentages were calculated by applying the 1961 ratio of entrants to the 
related national class proportion, to the LEASY class distribution for 1971. 
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origins of college students in 1961 with those on Certificate and B.Ed. 
courses in the LEA 1977.26 Column 4 shows the actual distribution by 
social class of LEASY students while column 5 gives the percentage 
which might have been expected for each group assuming similar rates 
of intake by class of origin to that operating in 1961 but taking account 
of the particular composition of the 1971 LEASY population shown in 
column g. Table II relates to students on postgraduate courses and 
follows the same general format. 

As Table I shows, we found much the same proportion of college 
students from social class III M and rather more from classes IV and V 
than in 1961. When we take into account the population structure of the 
local education authority area, however, we discover a pattern of 
unpredicted though complex change. 

First of all, when we allow for the large proportion of working class 
people in the LEASY population, we see that we would have expected 
that 56-5 per cent of LEASY college students should have come from 
working class homes had there been no change in recruitment rates 
since 1961. However, among those beginning courses in 1974, only 45-6 
per cent were working class. This was due to the very substantial decline 
in the proportion from the skilled working class; the sons and daughters 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers increased their representation to 
16 per cent as compared with an expected 10-1 per cent. Though the 
middle class representation increased, this was largely the result of the 
offspring of professional workers increasing from twice their 
proportionate population figure to nearly four times together with 
substantial gains among those with fathers in clerical and more routine 
white collar jobs. The proportion from families with fathers in 
managerial and intermediate occupations including teachers remained 
more or less as expected. 

Of course, as we have stressed, the total recruitment to teaching has 
increased very markedly as compared with the time of the Robbins’ 
Committee. The number of college entrants in 1974, the year of entry of 
our cohort, was more than double the number in 1961. Even allowing 
for the shortfall on our expectation our findings generalized to the 
United Kingdom would still mean an intake of about 6,300 students 
from social class III M in 1974 as compared with about 5,250 in 1961. 
Thus, from the point of view of the skilled working class, which had 
meanwhile declined from 31-6 per cent of the total population in 1961 
to 28-2 per cent in 1971,” there was an increase in access to teacher 
training over this period. However, the other social groups had taken 
still greater advantage of the years of expansion so that, though there 
were more trainee teachers from the skilled working class, as the table 
shows there were proportionately fewer. 

Among graduate teachers, as Table H shows, the broad picture is one 
of much less change with middle class and working class proportions 
remaining approximately stable. Within the middle class, there has been 
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TABLE II Origins of Graduate Intending Teachers 1960 and 1977 


Percentages 
Graduate Graduates continuing 
Social Class Intending Social Class with PGCE-LEASY 
Social G. Britain Teachers LEASY 1977-8 
Class’ 1961? 19615 19714 Actual Expected® 
Professional! 3:7 11-8 2-9 6-5 10+1 
Intermediate 15:0 36-6 11:9 34-8 33°83 
Routine non- 
manual 15-7 18-9 8-1 13-0 11-8 
Manual 65-2 83°8 172 45°7 45°3 
N=2880 N=46° 


1. These categories follow the collapse of the Registrar General’s social classes em- 
ployed by Kelsall, Poole and Kuhn op. cit. 1976 Professional corresponds to Social Class 
I. Intermediate to Social Class II. Route Non-manual to III N and Manual to Classes III 
M, IV and V. 

2. This distribution is calculated from the 1961 Census of England and Wales Occupation 
Tables Table 20 and 1961 Census of Scotland, Occupation, Industry and Workplace Tables Part 1 
Table 20. 

3. Calculated from Kelsall, Poole and Kuhn op. cit. Tables 39 and 63. 

4. For sources see notes to Table I. 

5. Children of personnel in the armed services or whose parents’ occupation was 
unclassified were excluded. 

6. See Table I, note 5. 


a tendency for the lower white collar group to gain at the expense of the 
professional and managerial. Of course the large increase in the number 
of graduates admitted to courses of initial training, from 4-4 thousand 
in 1961 to 11-g thousand in 1974, also means that the number of 
working class students entering by this route increased too but since post 
graduate training is a relatively more ‘middle class’ route into teaching 
than the college certificate, the increasing proportion of trainees taking 
the PGCE reinforces the social tendencies evident in our examination of 
college students. 

It might be argued”? that the large proportion of working class in the 
LEASY population has had a more depressing effect on working class 
children’s aspirations or their parents aspirations for them than on the 
middle classes. However, the low proportion of skilled workers’ 
children has to be set alongside the apparently high — or higher than 
expected — frequency of children of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
One would have expected a socio-ecological depression of children’s 
attainments to have had a similar impact throughout the working class. 

Tables I and II classify college entrants and PGCE students within the 
Registrar General’s social class categories. It was necessary to use this in 
some ways unsatisfactory scheme for the sake of comparison with the 
earlier Robbins and Kelsall et al. figures. To some extent, these 
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exaggerate the manual as against non-manual and the professional and 
managerial and skilled manual proportions since the population 
estimates are based on the distribution for men.2° A more valid 
reflection of the relevant population parameters is provided in the 
distribution of heads of households and for this purpose students were 
each allocated to one of the seventeen socio-economic groups on the 
basis of the 1970 Classification of Occupations?! and these were aggregated 
into four class groupings as indicated in the notes below. 

The LEASY data relates to 230 students of whom 130 had completed 
three years of initial teacher training at a college of education, 15 were 
drop-outs from such a course, 36 had stayed for a fourth(B.Ed. year and 
49 had gone on to a postgraduate certificate course aftet completing a 
first degree. Almost two thirds (65-7 per cent) were women and 22-6 per 
cent were mature students (i.e. over the age of 25 on beginning their 
course). Table III shows their class groupings on the basis of the socio- 
economic group of their head of household.* 

Almost three-quarters (73-1 per cent) of the mature students were 
women and they were very slightly less likely to be working class than 
were younger students. Thus, 45-0 per cent of students under 25 years 
came from working class households compared with 40-4 per cent of 
mature students. It may of course be the case that many of the mature 
women students with husbands in middle class jobs had working class 
fathers and were in fact intergenerationally mobile but this would then 
be mobility via marriage rather than through achieving a teaching 
qualification. 


TABLE III Class Grouping of Men and Women Education Students 


LEASY 1974 
LEASY Education students 
households 

Class 1971 Men and 
Grouping % Men % Women % Women % 
Upper middle 

class 10 13 16-5 41 27:2 54 28:5 
Lower middle 

class 16 27 34:2 48 81:8 75 32-6 
Skilled working 

class 44 23 2971 39 25-8 62 270 
Semiskilled and 

Unskilled 


Workingclass go 16 20-3 23 132 89 17-0 
Totals 100 19 100-1 151 100-0 230 100-1 


Source: Households from 1971 Census Small Area Statistics data used in Bryan Coates et 
al. Census Atlas of South Yorkshire, University of Sheffield, 1974. We are grateful for 
the assistance of Dr Stan Wardle and his staff in Sheffield University Computing 
Service in extracting this information from the data tapes. 
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Taken overall, the LEASY group show that there are big differences in 
the attractiveness of teacher training courses to men and women of 
different socio-economic groups. Not only do women outnumber men 
by two to one, they are more likely to come from middle class families 
and their proportionate superiority over men is most marked in recruits 
from the top social group, diminishing as one descends the social scale. 
This can be seen from Table III. 

Looking at the rows rather than the columns in Table III, we can 
calculate that the proportion of men among trainee teachers increases in 
each class from 24 per cent in the upper middle class through 36 and 37 
per cent in the two intermediate groupings to 41 per cent in the semi- 
and unskilled working class. Thus, although teaching is more attractive 
to women than men in all classes, it has a relatively greater attraction for 
men from the semi- and unskilled working class, much less for upper 
middle class men. 

Further differences are revealed when we divide the students 
according to the type of course chosen (g year or PGCE). Men and 
women show different preferences for, or have different access to, the 
different career routes with 40-9 per cent of the men being graduates 
compared to only 17-2 per cent of the women. There are also striking 
differences in choice of course type by socio-economic group. This is 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV LEASY students by type of course, sex and class grouping 


Percentages 
Men Women 
Class zyrCert. PGCE 3yrCert. PGCE 
UMC 72:7 27°38 85-7 9-4 
LMC 56:5 43°5 78-0 22-0 
Skilled 50-0 50:0 90-9 91 


Semi- and Unskilled 66-7 33°3 13-7 26-3 


It can be seen that upper middle class men are much more likely to be 
on three year certificate courses than taking the postgraduate certificate. 
For lower middle class and skilled working class men going into 
teaching, each route is about equally likely. Women intenton a teaching 
career are generally much less likely than men to proceed by way of 
degree to PGCE whatever their social background, but this propensity is 
especially striking for upper middle class and skilled working class 
women. 

The recruitment ratios in Table V indicate how far each socio- 
economic grouping is over or under represented on each type of course 
in terms of that grouping’s size in the LEASY population as a whole. 
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TABLE V Ratio? of 1974 LEASY students to LEASY householdings in different social class 


groupings 
Education students 

1971 LEASY Men Women 

Households). —————————— 
Class % 3yr Cert. PGCE 3 yr Cert. PGCE 
UMC 10:4 1-97 1:07 2°72 2-18 
LMC 16-0 2:08 2°31 1:89 2°56 
Skilled 43°8 0-58 0-84 0-65 0-31 
Semi- and 

Unskilled 29°9 0-69 0-49 0-44 0-76 


* Proportional recruitment to the student group from the LEASY households would be 
expressed by a ratio of 1:1. 


The ratios show the relatively low intake of students from working class 
families. The pattern varies a good deal however. It is only the lower 
middle class who are over-represented among men graduates, while 
both upper middle class men and lower middle class men are equally 
over-represented among the non-graduate trainees. The degree of 
social inequality is most marked amongst women, with a steep social 
gradient among the three year certificate students and a more complex 
pattern among the graduates with slightly less over-representation of 
upper middle class women than lower middle class women and a 
particularly low proportion from skilled working class families. 


DISCUSSION 


Despite signs of a widening of the social range of recruitment to teaching 
in the early 1960s, our evidence demonstrates not only the persistence of 
substantial differentials in recruitment of teachers from the different 
social strata but in fact a relative decline in non-graduate recruitment 
from the skilled working class for which the increasing proportion of 
teachers from semi-skilled and unskilled working class origins has by no 
means been sufficient to compensate. Amongst middle class trainee 
teachers in colleges, there has been a particularly marked increase in the 
proportion with parents in professional occupations (Table I). Amongst 
graduates from middle class families, the opposite is true (Table II). The 
complexity of the pattern of change indicates the need for more 
consideration of the diverse career strategies which the table 
summarizes. 

The mobility prospect involved in a particular career is a dimension 
of occupational choice which should not be overlooked. Thus teach- 
ing may be seen as entailing upward, downward or horizontal social 
mobility for the aspiring teacher or no mobility at all. This is likely to be 
one component of the attractiveness or otherwise of a teaching career, 
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though only one, but one which will vary in effect with the social 
position of his or her family of origin. Given that some other careers 
may offer better income or higher prestige, the school leaver or 
graduate, usually only half consciously, will measure besides its intrinsic 
satisfactions the extrinsic satisfactions of teaching in terms of 
prospective income and security and conditions of employment, 
professional status, work situation and so forth against the potential 
rewards of alternative careers and the emotional, social and economic 
costs in terms of time and income foregone in training, etc.’ Again, 
perceptions of these anticipated benefits or expected costs will vary with 
the range of experience the prospective teacher has already had, coupled 
with a subjective estimate of the probability of succeeding in one career 
strategy or another for someone like himself or herself. The outcome isa 
choice made within the context of unequally distributed opportunities 
of access to training and/or other positions of advantage. But the 
inequalities evident in Table V are not wholly inequalities of 
opportunity. They are in part a result of differential choice. 

If we look at the pattern of recruitment to the teaching profession, it is 
immediately apparent that this complex and subjective equation is still 
solved in favour of teaching far more frequently in the case of women 
than by men. The explanation in terms of a more limited range of 
opportunities elsewhere and possibly a lower level of aspiration is 
familiar enough. The reason for the small proportion of women 
entering teaching by way of a first degree in something other than 
education (Table IV) however, is only partly that many able women opt 
for the college course and do not aim at university; it is also partly that 
for graduate women the level of aspiration has been raised and the range 
of opportunities has been widened so that proportionately few ‘settle 
for’ teaching, though as Kelsall et a/.4 found a substantial number, of 
middle class women especially, do come around to a teaching job after 
trying other careers for a year or two. Teaching may be more compatible 
with family roles for a married woman than many other occupations** 
or it may be that opportunities in other career areas turn out to be less 
attractive on closer acquaintance. 

The differences between social strata are more marked in the case of 
men and particularly so when we look at the type of training they seek 
(Table IV). Among males entering teaching from the upper middle and 
lower working classes, only about one in three are graduates, whereas 
among men from the lower middle and skilled worker groups the 
proportions are much nearer one in two. The similarity in choice 
pattern between the lower middle class and the skilled working class may 
not be surprising but the similar figures for the upper middle class and 
less skilled working class probably mask markedly different patterns of 
occupational choice. For men from professional and managerial status 
families, a career in ‘teaching may be felt to be downward social 
mobility®* in contrast with the perceptions of men whose fathers were 
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manual workers, particularly less skilled manual workers. Thus, men 
from upper middle class families are likely to find teaching a second 
best, so that except for those with a vocation for teaching few who have 
the ability to get to university are likely to choose this career, while for 
many without the academic stamina for degree level work, teaching is an 
acceptably respectable profession. The salary, security and conditions of 
teaching would seem to be equally attractive to degree and non-degree 
students from the lower middle class and skilled working class, while for 
students from the less skilled working class any sort of teaching job may 
seem a sufficiently high aspiration, and a college course offers a shorter 
and lower cost/effort route. 

For women, the more restricted exigencies of the labour market 
override these class differences. In a sense the prospects for all women 
are more like those for men from the less skilled working class.*’ The 
attractions of mature entry for middle class women again reflect a 
labour market situation somewhat akin to that of the less academically 
gifted upper middle class men. 

Most observations on entry to teaching are based on students in 
training and there may well be some attrition between numbers on 
courses and numbers who eventually teach due to withdrawals, failures 
and lack of success in finding a job. We can say little about the likelihood 
of these LEASY trainees finding jobs, though Henderson et al.° suggest 
that there is a class and sex differential here. We can, however, say 
something about dropouts from the three year courses, which may be of 
interest when comparing college A pari with actual entry to 
teaching. The dropout group identified in this study were all those who 
had withdrawn from three year courses in 1977. While not strictly drawn 
from the same cohort as the group as a whole, the pattern of recruitment 
from different social groups is likely to have been sufficiently similar 
over the four academic years involved to permit comparison. Thus, it 
appears that among men one in 6-8 drops out while for women the 
figure is 1 in 9-6. From the different socio-economic groups one student 
drops out per 6-6 in the upper middle class, one per 10-3 in the lower 
middle class, one in 12-3 from the skilled worker group and one in 6-3 of 
the semi- and unskilled group. Thus, on this basis, entrants to teaching 
are likely to be more predominantly feminine and drawn more from the 
middle two socio-economic strata than are college populations. 

We have shown that, while in the years of expansion increased 
numbers of trainee teachers have come from working class homes, far 
from recruiting an increased proportion from manual workers’ 
families, the proportion among college students has actually fallen 
about a fifth short of an expectation of stability (Table I). This is 
accounted for by a decline in the proportion recruited from skilled 
workers’ families and it must be said that the proportions coming from 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers’ families has increased somewhat. 
The proportion from manual working class homes among graduate 
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teachers appears to have remained static since 1961. However, graduate 
trainees as a group are more middle class, and they are an increasing 
proportion of all teachers. Taken together these tendencies sustain the 
suspicion of Kelsall and Kelsall? that the teaching profession may be 
assuming an even more middle class complexion. 

Changes in recruitment patterns in recent years have contributed 
nothing which might reduce the likelihood of a cultural gap between the 
working class child and the middle class teacher, on the whole rather 
the reverse. It may be hoped that the move towards an all-graduate 
profession and the cuts in college of education places will not exacerbate 
this educationally and socially divisive trend. Floud and Scott showed 
that during the great depression the security of teaching attracted rather 
more recruits from the working class. It remains to be seen how 
attractive a career in teaching has become in the present uncertain times. 
In any event we have now established a base-line from which the impact 
of developments in professional recruitment from the mid-1970s on 


may be assessed. 
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The Critical Theory of Jürgen Habermas 
Thomas McCarthy Hutchinson 1978 466 pp. 
£12-50 


The thought of Jürgen Habermas, many 
of whose major works are now translated 
into English, is having an immensely 
invigorating effect on political and social 
theory in the Anglo-American world. 

Habermas’ version of the Marxist 
critique of ideology accords a place to 
non-Marxist methodologies in a typology 
of ‘knowledge-constitutive interests’, 
instead of declaring them to be inherently 
contradictory, conduits of corresponding 
social contradictions, but fundamentally 
wrong. As a result of this perspective he 
has succeeded in bringing several 
traditions into communication with 
others which formerly existed in 
complacent and self-righteous isolation. 
They are: analytical and empirical 
sciences, hermeneutic and interpretive 
methodologies, and critical, Marxist 
theory. Habermas’ œuvre has become a 
force for a truly cosmopolitan intellectual 
universe. 

However, this influence can propagate 
a new inhibition. The restructuring and 
converging of divergent traditions of 
thought is, in Habermas’ hands, a form of 
substantive theorizing. When this 
restructuring itself becomes the object of 
commentary or recapitulation it can easily 
degenerate into a formal exercise in 
reproducing typologies of methodologies. 

McCarthy’s excellent book brings out 
very clearly the advantages and 
disadvantages of Habermasian science. 
He provides a vast and detailed account of 
Habermas’ rewriting of ‘critical theory’ by 
focusing on the latter’s methodological 
ambitions, and on the changing relation 
between theory and practice in his work. 


In the first two chapters the ‘quasi- 
transcendental’ links between different 
kinds of social action (purpose-rational, 
communicative, emancipatory) and 
different kinds of ‘cognitive interests’ 
(empirical-analytic, hermeneutic, critical) 
are presented as a response to the lack of 
substantive concerns in modern positivist 
political science. 

In the third chapter, the central chapter 
of the book, three ‘theoretical elements’ in 
Habermas’ thought are introduced as an 
alternative to the radical relativism 
inherent in hermeneutic methodology. 
These elements are psychoanalytic theory, 
systems theory and a general theory of the 
evolution of societies and individuals. 

The fourth chapter discusses 
Habermas’ development of ‘universal 
pragmatics’ which involves another 
‘quasi-transcendental’ argument for the 
possibility inherent in speech of 
‘constraint-free communication’. The 
book concludes with a critique of 
Habermas’ theory of legitimation crisis in 
advanced capitalist society. 

The book contains a mixture of 
introduction and lack of introduction. 
There is no preliminary explanation of 
what counts as a ‘transcendental’ or 
‘quasi-transcendental’ argument, even 
though Habermas’ thought and 
McCarthy’s best criticisms of it depend 
fundamentally on an understanding of the 
structure of such arguments. At the same 
time we are given unnecessarily simple 
introductions to contexts with which the 
English-speaking reader is familiar, such 
as positivism and functionalism. 

McCarthy is a sure and critical guide at 
every point in his exposition, but his 
major and most profound criticisms are 
developed at the end of Chapter 2. He 
points out how Habermas’ mode of 
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‘transcendental reflection’ does not 
achieve the relation to practice which 
Habermas wants to claim for it. He argues 
too that there is a clash between the 
‘transcendental and ‘naturalistic’ aspects 
of Habermas’ position in Knowledge and 
Human Interests: nature is both constituted 
by the knowing and acting subject 
(transcendental), and constitutes the 
subject (naturalistic). But this weighty 
criticism is not sustained in the rest of the 
book, although the clash between the 
naturalistic explanation (the theory of 
evolution ch. 3.6) and transcendental 
explanation (ch. 4 Theory of Communi- 
cation becomes greater and greater. 

McCarthy contrasts the theoretical 
aspects of Habermas’ thought both with 
purely methodological positions (for 
example, Verstehen) and with practice. 
‘Theory’ when contrasted with ‘method- 
ology’ seems to refer to substantive 
theory, but when contrasted with ‘prac- 
tice’ it apparently means pure or con- 
templative theory. McCarthy argues that 
Habermas’ thought has become increas- 
ingly a form of pure theory. But by 
structuring his account of Habermas’ 
thought around the relation between 
theory and practice and not on the con- 
nection between substantive theories and 
epistemological and methodological 
positions, McCarthy makes Habermas’ 
work look even more methodological 
and typological than it is. The substantive 
‘theoretical elements’ discussed in 
Chapter 3 turn out to be largely method- 
ological again: the model of psycho- 
analysis, systems theory and typologies of 
evolutionary stages. As a result the final 
chapter on Habermas’ substantive 
theory of advanced capitalist society 
seems somewhat ‘stuck on’ to the rest 
of the book. McCarthy does no more 
than mention one of Habermas’ earliest 
works Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit, and 
thus the connections between the earlier 
theory of change in the bourgeois public 
sphere, the more recent epistemologically 
regulating ideas of constraint-free 
communication, and the theory of 
legitimation crisis are lost. 

McCarthy’s book is invaluable as an 
overall account of the strengths and 
weaknesses of Habermas’ thought, but 
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before we rush into a Habermasian 

science we need a critique of typological 
reason. 

Gillian Rose 

University of Sussex 


Hermeneutics and Social Science 
Zygmunt Bauman Hutchinson 1978 263 pp. 


£6-95 (£3-50 paper) 


In this book Professor Bauman discusses 
some important thinkers who have 
influenced the theoretical development of 
the social sciences. He is particularly 
incisive and illuminating on K. 
Mannheim, Talcott Parsons and Schutz 
and provides a very convincing analysis of 
ethnomethodology. His comments on 
Marx, Max Weber, Husserl and 
Heidegger are interesting and well argued 
but followers of these thinkers may think 
them one-sided. (In the case of Heidegger, 
for example, they might question his 
neglect of the later, more hermeneutic, 
writings.) The book also contains brief, 
but useful, references to Popper’s and 
Habermas’ philosophies of science and to 
Borges’ fictional approach to historical 
relativity. 

These wide-ranging critical exam- 
inations can be enjoyed for their own 
sake and, as the author himself stresses, 
studied independently. However, he also 
intended them to be links in a sustained 
argument about the challenge of 
hermeneutics to the social sciences and in 
this he is less successful. The subject is 
important and topical: the hermeneutic 
approach -— largely developed in 
nineteenth-century Germany — assumes 
that human life involves meaning and 
purpose and, therefore, requires 
understanding and interpretation. This 
raises the question of how far social 
science can fit into the paradigm of 
normal science and achieve objectivity 
and testable truth. Unfortunately 
Bauman’s grip on this larger issue is 
uncertain and confused. One reason, 
undoubtedly, is that he has an inadequate 
grasp of philosophic issues; he certainly 
gets Descartes wrong, describes Kant’s 
critiques wrongly and gives no indication 
of Heidegger’s philosophic purpose. 
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Matters are made worse by his eccentric 
translations of German key terms and his 
careless style. Examples of the former are 
‘meaning’ for Meinung, ‘disclosure’ for 
Erschlossenheit, and ‘organization of life’ 
for Lebensfuehrung. A single illustration 
must serve to indicate the faults of his 
style. On p. 34 he makes the staggering 
claim that ‘Nature and the spiritual world 
are two methods of cognition’. We learn 
subsequently that what he means is that 
the two spheres are constituted by different 
modes of cognition but an approach which 
obscures the distinctions between identity 
and origin, or between method and mode 
operates with blunted tools. 

Even more important than these 
blemishes is the fact that Bauman’s 
treatment of his central themes, such as 
the role of understanding and its relation 
to interpretation, is misguided and 
muddled. He grossly exaggerates, for 
instance, the role which sympathy, 
psychological insight or empathy (or what 
Bauman mysteriously calls ‘sympathetic 
magic’) plays in the hermeneutic tradition 
and therefore feels that the cognitive status 
of understanding can only be rescued by 
defining it in behaviouristic terms. All this 
may well be due to ignorance. His 
mistakes about Dilthey, whom he 
acknowledges as a key figure, appear to be 
due to his not having read him, for he only 
refers to one short text and one recent 
commentator. 

Bauman’s confusion on the subject of 
understanding is well illustrated by the use 
he makes of a familiar philosophic 
argument. I can, he argues (p. 214), make 
myself understood when I ask for a red 
pencil without the other person 
performing the impossible task of 
visualizing how I see red. This is 
indisputable but his further conclusion 
that, therefore no ‘recognition of the I in 
the thou’ is involved does not follow, for I 
must be able to know or assume that the 
other experiences ‘asking’ much as I do. 

Bauman is, of course, right when he 
persistently makes the point that we use 
understanding in different ways. 
Sometimes it means the end of any kind of 
perplexity, sometimes ‘knowing how to go 
on’ in a practical task. But the issue is not 
about words and nothing follows about 
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the nature of the cognitive processes 
involved. It is arguable that under- 
standing a poem or a social action is 
significantly different from knowing how 
the planets move or how to erect a tent 
and, if this is so, a hermeneutic approach 
to human acts (but not to facts and skills) 
may be desirable and possible. This is the 
issue which, in the last resort, Bauman 
dodges. 

H. P. Rickman 


City University 


Phenomenology and the Social World: 
The Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty and its 
Relation to the Social Sciences 

Laurie Spurling Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1977 208 pp. £13-50 (£6-95 paper) 


Spurling’s primary argument is that 
contemporary modes of knowledge and 
research are fragmented. Historically, this 
has occurred when philosophy and the 
social sciences developed separately. Not 
only have these disciplines developed 
apart but their subdivisions have 
proceeded thusly. This fragmentation 
drives us further from understanding the 
world in which we live. 

Spurling attributes positivism as the 
cause of this diversity and notes that 
alternatives have not penetrated it, 
particularly in the Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Hence, the author suggests that 
Merleau Ponty’s phenomenology can be 
the integrating perspective of philosophy 
and the social sciences. Therefore, 
applying this perspective is the task of this 
book. 


The author offers an overview of 
Merleau-Ponty starting with a discussion 
of Husserl’s attempt to transcend concepts 
he termed naturalistic (positivistic), i.e. the 
accumulation of empirical facts as the 
mode to understanding. Husserl’s 
fundamental contribution is the thesis of 
intentionality. Merleau-Ponty modifies 
the premise of eidectic reduction to allow 
essences to incorporate facts. Summarily, 
this existential phenomenology is the 
study of phenomena by facts, they exist for 
consciousness, and the essential, 
meanings for consciousness. Merleau- 
Ponty argues that the complete reduction 
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is not possible. Furthermore, the world is 
not created by consciousness as it is 
already there. 

Spurling next uses existential 
phenomenology to criticize empiricism 
and rationalism. He argues that 
empiricism is too atomistic to explain 
structural behaviour and that rationalism 
fails because it isolates consciousness from 
the world and splits the self into an inner 
and outer self. Rationalism is too extreme 
in this manner and essentially divides 
consciousness which does not allow for 
the interplay of reflection and pre- 
reflection. Therefore, both empiricism 
and rationalism are atomistic. Existential 
phenomenology assumes the union of the 
objective, the world, and of the subjective, 
the consciousness. 

Spurling continuously uses existential 
phenomenology to dramatize the 
weakness of both empiricism and 
rationalism. In contrast, Merleau-Ponty 
expresses intersubjectivity as the 
experience in a common world. The 
experience is open; it blends with other 
experiences of the. individual to create 
structures and patterns, and it blends with 
the experience of others to create 
intersubjective meanings. Spurling 
applies his perspective in the remaining 
chapters on speech, society, Marxism, 
ethics and philosophy by contrasting 
empiricism, rationalism, and existential 
phenomenology throughout demonstrat- 
ing that phenomenology is compatible 
with various viewpoints. 

Spurling claims that ‘the lack of a 
meeting point for philosophy and the 
social sciences hampers any cross 
fertilization of ideas and concepts. This 
has led to a lack of communication 
between these two groups and their 
understanding of their perspectives. 
Spurling’s book is an excellent beginning 
for sociologists desiring stimulation for 
innovative thinking and theory building. 
Sociologists will not discover all the 
answers but many suggestions could be 
forthcoming from this work. 


Raymond G. Matura 
University of Florida 
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Feminism and Materialism: Women and 
Modes of Production 

Annette Kuhn and Ann Marie Wolpe (eds) 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1978 xi+328 pp. 
£7-95 


‘Women’s studies’ represent and generate 
a contradiction. Instituting the subjective 
experience of women as valid data, they 
have a pedagogical function. But 
accommodated within formal educational 
institutions, their radical potential may be 
defused: the social ‘problem of women’ 
becomes a separatist academic study, 
which merely constitutes a different kind 
of ghetto. 

Because ‘women’s studies’ have 
feminist political origins, their emphasis 
has tended to be one-sidedly empirical, 
reciting the uniqueness of women’s 
experiences as a subject sex to the 
detriment of developing a new theoretical 
language and structure for understanding 
this situation. The theoretical weakness of 
much feminist writing is the central 
concern of the eleven contributors (ten 
women and the obligatory token man) to 
this volume. Themes are the advisability of 
analysing the position of women from the 
dual vantage points of the family and the 
labour process: the need to transform 
Marxism so that the generality, and not 
merely the specificity, of women’s 
situation is covered; the centrality of the 
concepts of patriarchy and ideology, a 
centrality that is justified by their 
repetition in feminist analysis, although 
much less frequently validated by any 
thorough explanation of the meaning 
attached to these concepts. The editors 
distinguish between ‘theory’ and 
‘theoreticism’. I am not sure I understand 
their explanation of the distinction, but I 
gather that the latter is to be avoided and 
the former recommended. Their view is 
that feminist intellectual work requires the 
input of theory of a particular kind: 
materialism. According to this theory, the 
position of women is defined by, and 
within, the structures of production and 
reproduction, and gender relations 
combine with class relations to provide 
women with a special and apparently sex- 
determined status. 

The problem of marxist-feminism is 
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much like that of women themselves — 
important, but relatively inarticulate. 
More than a decade after Mitchell’s 
germinal statement in ‘Women: the 
Longest Revolution’ the advance of 
marxist-feminist analysis has been almost 
imperceptible — a fact which leads one 
contributor to this volume, somewhat 
strangely, to characterize Mitchell’s own 
work as ‘before its time’. To the extent that 
this failure to proceed is due to the 
impossibility of making marxism feminist 
(of placing the problem of women’s 
subordination at the centre of the debate), 
the remedy is to espouse the less restricting 
framework of materialist analysis. 

In my view the most interesting chapters 
in this book are those with an empirical 
focus: Lesley Caldwell’s piece on the 
women’s movement in Italy, Eva 
Gamarnikow’s on nursing, and Kate 
Young’s on the sexual division of labour 
in Oaxaxa, Mexico. This is, I think, both 
because the presentation of empirical 
material is (almost arbitrarily) improved 
by the imposition of a theoretical 
perspective, and, more pertinently, 
because the case-study tests the theory ina 
way that is necessary for theoretical 
advances to be made. Caldwell shows how 
the development of contradictions within 
Italian society has intersected with the 
social construction of women’s situation 
and given the reformist issues of divorce 
and abortion a revolutionary character. In 
her account of the evolution of nursing as 
a women’s occupation Gamarnikow 
describes the emergence of a gender 
division of labour both facilitated by 
capitalist social relations and approved by 
patriarchal ideology. Young’s case study 
of Mexico illustrates in fascinating detail 
the ambiguous tendency of capitalism to 
both worsen and improve the position of 
women. 

The other, more theoretical, con- 
tributions seem considerably less success- 
ful in proving the benefits of a materialist 
approach. But then, as the editors say, 
the raising of issues does not have to 
constitute their resolution. It is, rather, 
a mark of marxist-feminist orthodoxy 
that materialism is the arena within 
which their eventual resolution will occur. 

Ann Oakley, Bedford College 
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Living with Capitalism: Class Relations 
and the Modern Factory 

Theo Nichols and Huw Beynon Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1977 xvi+204 pp. £5-75 
(£2-75 paper) 


Studies of the chemicals sector have 
generally been preoccupied with the 
singificance of an apparently benign 
technology or have celebrated the 
initiatives of progressive managements, 
but have done litde to illuminate the 
dynamics of capitalist strategy or the 
character of worker organization in the 
industry. This study of class relations at 
‘Chemco’ seeks to make good that 
deficiency, and thus also to address wider 
debates about the contemporary 
development of corporate capital and 
working class politics: its underlying 
theme concerns the fundamental 
significance ‘of the exigencies of capital 
accumulation for both management 
strategies and the realities of labour. 
Nichols and Beynon concentrate on 
tracing workers’ biographical and 
collective experience of these exigencies at 
one substantial chemicals complex. In 
doing this they communicate a vivid sense 
of work and workplace politics at 
‘Chemco’, but also display a studied, and 
in important respects disabling, disdain 
for explicit theoretical argument. 

The book begins with a devastating 
rebuttal of vulgar ‘Blaunerian’ notions of 
the joys of process work. The authors 
document the sheer manual labour of 
bagging and loading (common tasks); the 
dirt and danger associated with many 
jobs; and the isolation and tension 
experienced by the process operators (a 
minority of workers on site). These 
features of the labour process are 
understood as an outcome of capital’s 
long-term tendency to deskill workers, 
coupled with more immediate 
calculations of a profitable mix of capital 
equipment and labour power. 

Nichols and Beynon go on to argue that 
such an organization of the labour process 
does not obliterate worker resistance or 
guarantee profitability. In the context of 
the post-war boom it furnished a fertile 
basis for a subterranean opposition 
compounded of limitation of effort, non- 
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cooperation and ‘bloodymindedness’. 
Such resistance, despite the absence of 
effective shop-floor organization on the 
site, signals a potential threat to 
management. This threat is compounded 
by the increasing integration and capital 
intensity of plant and by growing 
international competition, which amplify 
the need for a flexible and ‘committed’ 
workforce, rather than a merely passive 
one. It is out of this conjunction of 
conditions that, in chemicals as elsewhere, 
‘progressive’ management strategies of 
‘motivation’ and incorporation arise. 
Thus it is in these terms — of the attempt by 
capital to ‘socialize’ production in ways 
responsive to capital accurnulation — that 
Nichols and Beynon examine such 
initiatives as productivity bargaining and 
job enrichment. They show very clearly 
that the reality of productivity bargaining 
at ‘Chemco’ involved the co-option and 
moulding of workplace unionism, 
through both sponsorship of amenable 
stewards and the constraints imposed by 
centrally bargained deals, so that the 
possibilities of effective collective action 
were minimized. Similarly the inflated 
rhetoric of job enrichment is shown to 
embrace little more than the clustering 
together of numbers of non-skilled jobs 
on terms that simply remove job rotation 
from informal worker regulation into the 
hands of management. In neither case do 
these initiatives perfect ‘capitalist 
socialisation’ but each enables 
management to ride the contradictions 
more successfully by undermining 
effective opposition. 

These analyses of the character of 
contemporary capitalist strategy are 
accompanied by an account of the 
ramifications of that strategy for the local 
agents of capital themselves. Here the 
authors trace the streamlining of capitalist 
management — the elaboration of a tighter 
system of profit-oriented control and 
accountability and a reduction in the 
numbers of management employees—and 
the rather different consequences for 
managers and foremen. For most 
managers it meant a closer alignment of 
career ambitions and the requirements of 
capital, a more incisive subordination of 
merely technical or social coordination to 
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accounting criteria, often smoothed by 
commitment to the rhetoric of ‘system 
thinking’. It was the older foremen, less 
facile in the newer management 
techniques and threatened with 
displacement, who were most fearful and 
responded with a puzzled and defensive 
collectivism. 

The final theme of Living With Capitalism 
concerns the role of ‘labourism’ in 
contemporary class struggle. The crucial 
argument is that ‘corporate capital with its 
emphasis upon firmness and reason, upon 
the need for rules and consultation rather 
than confrontation, has colonized the 
rhetoric of a particularly British brand of 
socialism’ (p. 154). Thus corporatist 
initiatives not only embrace and constrain 
the formal apparatus of party and trade 
unions but also tend to neutralize the 
politics of the more experienced and 
politicized rank and file workers. Their 
politics becomes insulated from the daily 
struggles of their workmates: an abstract 
ethical collectivism and ‘responsible’ 
labour loyalism set against the 
subterranean and individualized 
rebelliousness and parochialism of the 
mass of workers. Thus the weaknesses of 
such immediate forms of worker 
resistance, arising out of the encounter 
between an instrumentalized workforce 
and ‘progressive’ management, are 
reinforced rather than repaired by 
labourism. 

Each of these arguments constitute 
important insights into the character of 
class relations not only in the chemicals 
sector but more generally, though at the 
same time each deserves further 
development. Thus, while Nichols and 
Beynon point to contradictions within the 
corporatist strategy arising from the 
subversive potential of the collective 
organization and participatory rhetoric it 
must use, they do not go very far in 
unravelling the forms such con- 
tradictions might take. In addition 
their analysis of contemporary labourism, 
suggestive as it is, needs to be integrated 
into a more explicit treatment of the 
political trajectory of labourist theory and 
practise and the material bases of its 
survival as a predominantly integrative 
force. Finally the authors’ discussion of 
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the tactics of worker organization and 
disorganization remains only loosely 
related to their discussion of devel- 
opments in the labour process. This 
weakness arises, at least in part, from the 
undue modesty with which they theorize 
about these developments. Neither their 
summary criticisms of the notions of the 
‘collective labourer’ and the ‘new working 
class’ nor their casual use of ‘deskilling’ as 
a general point of reference prompt any 
developed analysis of those features of the 
labour process which appear significant 
for an understanding of organizational 
tactics and strategy; such as the forms 
taken by the internal differentiation of 
non-skilled labour or the changing 
relationships of technical coordination 
and financial control within managerial 
work. 

These limitations, however, reflect the 
pioneering contribution of Living With 
Capitalism. For the first achievement of the 
authors is to have radically reoriented the 
agenda of future debate about the 
chemicals sector, away from technicist and 
managerial arguments towards issues of 
capitalist strategy, forms of resistance and 
the role of labourism. Beyond this they 
have also developed a sensitive discussion 
of the tactical problems of agitation and 
organization confronting workers in the 
industry. That discussion should be not 
merely of academic interest but, as the 
authors hope, of some value to those 
engaged in such struggles. Again, though, 
a more explicit treatment of the analytical 
issues raised seems necessary if the 
rhetorical elements in the discussion of 
tactics are to be minimized, and if some 
basis is to be provided for a broader 
consideration of working class strategy. 

i Tony Elger 
University of Warwich 


A Theory of Literary Production 
Pierre Macherey Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1978 326 pp. £8-25 (£4-95 paper) 


The sociology of literature has always had 
to eke out an existence as best it could at 
the margins of sociology. It is instructive 
to compare the fortunes of literature with 
those of religion, in this respect. Religion 
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has been treated by the classical 
sociologists as the key to an understanding 
of society, the social, and concepts 
developed in connection with religious 
phenomena have become central to the 
development of sociological concepts and 
theories. But literature and art, despite 
being as pervasive and as old as society 
itself, have been treated as sociologically 
peripheral, as epiphenomena of social 
life. Of the three major strands of classical 
sociology, only Marxism has given rise to 
a substantial sociology of literature. Marx 
and Engels themselves had little to say, 
except in passing, on literature and art. 
Lenin wrote a few short essays on Tolstoy. 
While these are not without interest, it was 
the ‘humanist’ Marxist, George Lukacs, 
whose work staked out the boundaries of 
Marxist sociology of literature. All 
subsequent developments in this field 
have had to settle accounts with Lukacs 
first, have been oriented positively or 
negatively towards his work. In the sixties 
Louis Althusser threw down the gauntlet 
to humanist Marxism. He and his 
followers and successors have made 
inroads in a number of disciplines, but 
have nowhere met with as great a success 
as in cultural studies, where they have in 
the past fifteen years, virtually eclipsed the 
Lukacsian tradition. They have colonized 
this territory as they have no other. 

If sociology has neglected literature as a 
social phenomenon, this neglect has by 
and large been welcomed by literary 
criticism, which tends to look askance at 
encroachments of sociology upon its 
territory. Sociology of literature draws 
heavily upon the concept of literature as a 
reflection of the society which produces it. 
Its central organizing concept has been the 
concept of ideology. Yet too often the 
attempt to relate literature to ideology and 
history has reduced it in the process, so 
that literature loses its specificity as 
literature when subject to sociological 
explanation. The Althusserian interven- 
tion has been received as less threatening 
precisely because of its insistence on the 
autonomy of literature, its promise to 
respect its specificity. 

Macherey’s application of Althusser's 
ideas to ‘literary production’ first 
appeared thirteen years ago, and was at 
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that time, an influential text in 
Althusserian cultural studies. Its belated 
appearance in translation makes it 
difficult to assess, both in respect of what 
had gone before, and of subsequent 
developments of Althusserian, Post- 
Althusserian, and Lacanian theories. It 
consists of three essays in critical analysis 
(or rather as Macherey would have it, 
scientific explanation) of literary works by 
Verne, Borges, and Balzac; two essays on 
the criticism of Lenin and Lévi-Strauss’s 
structuralism; and a lengthy theoretical 
essay written at Althusser’s suggestion, 
which develops Althusser’s concepts in 
relation to ‘literary production’. This last 
is organized in eighteen short enigmatic 
chapters, It is allusive and literary, and 
quite undecipherable except in terms of a 
prior knowledge of Althusser’s work. Yet 
the message of this cryptic text is the death 
of literary criticism, the inauguration of a 
precise, scientific discipline. Its elliptical 
style makes it extremely difficult to assess. 
At best, certain recurrent themes can be 
identified which are by no means clearly 
articulated and argued for within the text 
itself, 

Firstly, that literature is an artefact — the 
end product of a particular human 
labour, rather than the quasi-magical 
result of creative genius, or a camera 
obscura which somehow reflects what is 
happening in society. The raw material of 
this ‘production’ is the common sense 
notions of ideology, and the previously 
existing materials of literature itself. These 
raw materials are radically transformed by 
the labour of literary production, so thata 
literary text cannot be reduced to the 
ideological notions upon which it works. 
Secondly, that the text is nota reflection of 
historical reality, but is mediated by 
ideology and by literature itself, by literary 
form. Thirdly, that the literary text is not 
an organic, unified whole, with a single 
kernel of meaning which can be extracted 
through a process of interpretation. It is 
multifaceted, fractured, operates at more 
than one level and in contradictory ways. 
Like the products of the unconscious, it 
must be read by means of its silences, 
omissions, between the lines and in the 
margins. 

Despite Macherey’s disclaimers to the 
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contrary, it is hard to see his actual 
analyses of novels as anything more than 
quite conventional interpretations, 
occasionally original, but certainly not the 
product ofa new scientific method applied 
to the literary text. Indeed, Macherey’s 
insistence on the primacy of the text makes 
his work very readily assimilable to 
English literary critical traditions in the 
Leavisite school. The interpretations may 
be different, but both share the same 
unremitting textualism. This is curious in 
a theory which rests its claim upon a 
concept of literary production. One might 
legitimately have expected that some 
attention would be drawn to the particular 
conditions under which literary pro- 
duction takes place, and the ways in 
which this has been changing as capitalism 
develops. The puzzle is resolved once it is 
realized that what Macherey calls 
‘production’ refers narrowly to what Marx 
would have called ‘the work process’ — the 
actual labour of transformation of raw 
materials. Yet for Marx the key category of 
analysis of modes of production was that 
of ‘social relations of production’. This 
concept is entirely absent from Macherey’s 
analysis, with the result that while the 
‘literariness’ of literature is indeed 
respected, the sociology of literature 
disappears. Macherey’s Althusserianism 
brings Marxist literary criticsm within the 
fold of mainstream literary critical 
traditions, but by the same token, casts it 
even further adrift from sociology and 
Marxist historiography. 
Terry Lovell 
University of Warwick 


Intellectuals in Developing Societies 
Syed Hussein Alatas Frank Cass 1977 xvi + 


130 pp. £6.95 


The Diploma Disease: Education, 
Qualification and Development 
Ronald Dore Allen & Unwin 1976 xiii + 214 


pp. £5-95 


Professor Alatas of Singapore University 
has reconnoitred the third world from 
Algeria to Thailand, and he spent four 
years in an opposition party in Malaysia 
before apparently giving up the struggle as 
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hopeless. It is from Malaysia that many of 
his illustrations are drawn, but his book is 
concerned with south-east Asia generally, 
and its arguments apply more or less to 
the whole third world. For him leadership 
is ‘the most important element in the 
matrix of historical causation’ (p. 88), and 
the grand weakness of the developing 
countries is the poor ‘human material of 
the ruling elite’ (p. 58), its failure to stoke 
the fires of reform and modernization. 
This approach takes too little account of 
social and political realities, vested 
interests, class conflict. Want of progress 
is ascribed to simple stupidity and 
ignorance; the antithesis is between 
intellectuals and ‘fools’. So far as this goes 
Alatas is persuasive. Colonial rule as he 
says could spread a taste for the 
advantages of technology, but it could not 
inspire an authentic enlightenment. These 
societies suffer from a prevailing dualism; 
they are modernistic in material terms, 
but with a mentality still traditionalist, 
ready to swallow astrology or magic as 
well as motorcars and electric fans. 

Only intellectuals can be the bearers of 
‘revolutionary change’, and they are 
indispensable for nation-building (pp. 13, 
15). Alatas draws a distinction, a valid one 
whatever terms may be used, between 
‘intelligentsia’, which for him means the 
technicians and professionals who help to 
run society, and ‘intellectuals’, whose 
vocation is ‘thinking about ideas and non- 
material ‘problems using the faculty of 
reason’ (p. 8). Today the latter always 
incline towards some form of socialism; 
none of them in, for instance, Indonesia 
are apologists for capitalism (p. 65). They 
are liable to suffer from a double obstacle, 
government repression or obstruction, 
and the fact that they are only taken 
seriously by the public in times of crisis. 
Meanwhile they must plod along and try 
to ‘prove their own necessity’ by writing, 
lecturing, holding discussions (pp. 73-4). 

This does not sound very hopeful. 
Salvation can come from nowhere but the 
university, but this must be a genuine one, 
a true centre of light and reason; whereas 
in many of the new lands ‘all known 
conditions for the genesis of the 
intellectual community are absent’ (p. 
115). This dilemma fits only too closely 
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with the theme of Professor Dore’s book, 
whose starting-point was the youth revolt 
of 1974 in Ceylon, with 14,000 arrests and 
many deaths: he was visiting schools there 
at the time. Its causes were mixed, but 
among them he stresses ‘the hopeless 
frustrations of a meaningless education 
leading to no prospect of a useful life’ (p. 
65). And the same he finds all too true of 
the third world at large, where the 
reduction of teaching to cramming for 
career-qualifications has gone further and 
done more harm than in older countries 
with more mental ballast. Learning has 
become ‘ritualistic, tedious, suffused with 
anxiety and boredom, destructive of 
curiosity and imagination; in short, anti- 
educational’ (p. ix). Yet this has been 
coming about through a laudable 
adoption of the career open to talents, 
backed by mass pressure from voters for 
more and more high schools and colleges, 
costing more and more public money, to 
give everyone’s children a chance to reach 
the well-paid jobs at the top, or get as high 
up the ladder as they can painfully 
scramble. The consequence is an 
accumulation of literate unemployed, and 
a ‘qualification-inflation’ leading in a 
country like India towards a state of affairs 
where bus-conductors will all be B.A.s 
(p. 28). 

Part i of Dore’s book states the 
problem, in a racy, conversational style, 
salted with pungent humour; Part 2 
searches for remedies. Educationalists and 
economists have both been coming round 
to the view that resources should be 
concentrated on primary instead of higher 
education. Three new countries have 
embarked on experiments from which 
something, or much, may be hoped, if not 
yet too confidently. In Cuba competitive 
pressures may be less extreme, though 
education still has its selective function of 
entitling young people to higher posts (pp. 
109-11). Tanzania has been trying to live 
up to the ideas of Nyerere’s striking 
blueprint, ‘Education for self-reliance’; 
though it still has an elite at the top, and 
clearly ‘the change in attitude has been less 
than complete’ (p. 119). In China teaching 
does seem to have been ‘successfully 
integrated into the world of work’, though 
how things are managed in detail is hard 
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to make out (pp. 173~4). Dore confesses to 
a good share of ‘Chairman Mao’s 
romantic Confucianism’ (p. 177), and 
thinks Marx may not have been wrong in 
believing that men can be inspired by a 
variety of motives, not all narrowly self- 
regarding (p. 191). On the other hand he 
feels that realism compels recognition of 
‘ineluctible differences of human talent’ 
(p. xi); and he ends by admitting a sad 
contradiction between the claims of 
equality and society’s need to make use of 
these unequal endowments. 
V. G. Kiernan 
University of Edinburgh 


African Social Studies; 

a Radical Reader 

Peter C. W. Gutkind and Peter 
Waterman (eds) Heinemann 1977 
xii + 481 pp. £8.50 (£2.g0 paper) 


The Political Economy of 
Contemporary Africa 

Peter C. W. Guthind and Immanuel 
Wallerstein (eds) Sage Publications 
1977 318 pp. £12.00 (£4.95 paper) 


In a memorable phrase, Thomas Kuhn 
has remarked that after Herschel’s 
discovery of Uranus there were several 
fewer stars and one more planet in the 
astronomers’ world. With these two 
books, it is the other way about: from the 
usual hasty scanning of the publishers’ 
blurbs, as the IBIS wings its brief flight 
between pigeon-hole and waste-bin, I had 
assumed these were UK and US editions of 
one and the same work. 

As it turns out, they are two different 
books. But they do have a good deal in 
common. For one thing, Gutkind is an 
editor and Wallerstein is a contributor in 
both cases; and considering that both 
projects must have been under 
preparation at the same time (both were 
partly funded by the McGill faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research), it is 
rather surprising that neither makes any 
editorial reference to the existence of the 
other. Indeed, the only apparent mutual 
recognition occurs in the Sage volume, 
where Chris Allen notes at the beginning 
of an excellent bibliographical guide that 
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he has also done a similar but more 
detailed project in the Heinemann book. 
As well as having funding, an editor 
and a bibliographer in common, 
these two works also share a number 
of contributors: Coquéry-Vidrovich, 
Ehrensaft, and Gavin Williams have pieces 
in both. Again, both form part of wider 
ventures in publishing: the Sage volume is 
the first in a new ‘Series on African 
Modernization and Development’ (whose 
general editor is, again, Gutkind); whilst 
Heinemann, as Africanists will know, have 
already established something of a 
monopoly in what they once advertised as 
‘books on the underdevelopment of 
Africa’. Equally, both are obviously texts 
aimed at the same market: students of 
Africa, and especially in Africa. 

Above all, their general stance is the 
same. Both take for granted, rather than 
setting out to establish, the value of what 
they respectively term ‘radical’ and 
‘political economy’ approaches to the 
study of Africa. What they mean will be 
clear enough to anyone familiar with 


recent trends in the sociology of 
development: in general terms a 
renascence of Marxian concerns 


(imperialism, social classes, modes of 
production, ideology, neocolonialism), 
but applied in new contexts and often 
heterodox ways. Some find this 
eclecticism disturbing; to others, 
including this reviewer, it is refreshing. 
The two volumes differ importantly in 
conception. The Sage one consists of 
about a dozen longish chapters, each 
apparently specially commissioned and 
covering a fairly general theme or area: 
eg. Lionel Cliffe on ‘Rural Political 
Economy of Africa’, Robin Cohen on 
‘From Peasants to Workers in Africa’, and 
so on. At the same time, an attempt is 
made at geographical coverage: Gavin 
Williams compares rural development in 
Tanzania and Nigeria, there is both a 
theoretical piece (Ehrensaft) and an 
empirical one (Turok and Maxey) on 
South Africa; while P-K Tentung’s study 
of sub-imperialism and Tamas Szentes’ 
detailed comparison of types of foreign 
investment focus respectively on Franco- 
phone West Africa and on East Africa. 
This leads to a certain unevenness: 
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Claude Ake’s chapter on ideologies in 
Africa is brief and essayistic, Turok and 
Maxey’s facts and figures are pitched to 
‘the current situation’, while most of the 
other chapters are at the level of middle- 
range to general theory. 

The Heinemann volume is differently 
planned. About half as long again as the 
Sage, it is much more tightly edited, being 
organized into sections, (methodology, 
history, economy, social structure, 
ideology, politics), each of which contains 
halfa dozen short articles or excerpts from 
work previously published but often not 
readily available. This makes for a double 
success. First, it assembles a veritable 
galaxy of stars (a fact not unrecognized by 
the publishers, who have studded their 
names over all the jacket: Abdel-Malek, 
Amin, Arrighi, Chaliand, Davidson, 
Goody, Hodgkin, Mafeje, Post, Rodney, 
Saul, Suret-Canale, Shivji . . .). 
Generally, then, there is something here 
by virtually every major ‘radical’ author 
on Africa. Specifically, the editors have 
helped break down colonial parochialism 
by at least introducing a number of 
authors less well known because they write 
in French, eg. Benot on African 
ideologies, or Diop on classes in Mali. 
And they have resurrected and brought 
together a number of ‘classics’: Coquery- 
Vidrovich on the ‘African Mode of 
Production’, Ken Post’s ‘Peasantization in 
West Africa’, and Amilcar Cabral’s ‘Brief 
Analysis of the Social Structure in 
Guinea’. (The volume is indeed dedicated 
to Cabral, the obvious exemplar of the 
social scientist as revolutionary.) 

Secondly, these factors make the 
Heinemann book ultimately more 
successful than the Sage as a teaching aid. 
Not only does the former cover more 
ground, but it also has the edge in terms of 
depth. The serious student of Africa will of 
course want to have both volumes. Those 
who must choose should be advised, in 
this instance, for both quality and value to 
Buy British. 

Aidan Foster-Carter 
University of Leeds 
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Perceptions of Development 
Sandra Wallman (ed.) Cambridge 
University Press 1977 210 pp. £8.75 


This volume of essays raises a number of 
important questions concerning develop- 
ment, and we owe a considerable debt to 
Sandra Wallman for having brought 
the various pieces together. They all 
deal with issues that planners and 
economists have tended to neglect, and 
examine a range of case-studies where the 
social and human components of 
‘development’ ~ and peoples own 
perceptions of it — have obviously clashed 
with the drive for material improvements 
with which the term has come to be so 
widely associated. It is a tantalizing book, 
often not wholly successful in fulfilling the 
promise contained in a sudden empirical 
insight here, a more theoretical flash 
there. In fact, the ‘theories’ underpinning 
the individual pieces are uently so 
much to the lower end of the ‘middle 
range’ that they seem to be disjointed 
inventions of the authors, having few 
links with the broader approaches to 
development so admirably summarized 
by Sandra Wallman in the Introduction. 
But for the reader who thinks things 
through, there is much to be gained from 
the juxtaposition of problems faced by 
poor people in industrialized societies 
with others pertaining more generally to 
less developed countries. 

The book is grist to the mill of those 
who have protested that ‘development’ 
has all too often regarded people as mere 
objects of a process. It emphasizes that as 
subjects they want more than just material 
benefits: the preservation of life-styles and 
of a sense of autonomy and ‘appro- 
priateness’ rank high in the mind of those 
questioned about their wishes and per- 
ceptions of the process of change that 
impinges from outside. On the whole, the 
individual papers maintain a sense of 
perspective about the trade-offs: only 
rarely does one of the contributors stray 
far from Sandra Wallman’s affirmation 
that there is no denying the reality of 
scarcity, nor of ‘the iniquity and inequity 
of poverty and backwardness’ (p. 11). Even 
so, the book testifies to the very real 
problems in finding the right balance 
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between striving for material ‘progress’ — 
the meeting of basic needs, perhaps — and 
for autonomy and self-realization from an 
established socio-cultural base. These 
problems are largely side-s d after 
they are briefly taised, again pE a in 
the introductory sections of most papers. 
Thus, Peter Harries-Jones sensitively 
discusses the problems that planners face 
when dealing with multiple objectives, 
and the pitfalls involved in attempting to 
reduce them all tọ a common 
denominator (as in cost-benefit analysis), 
But then in the presentation of his 
empirical material on small-town 
Zambian politics and national planning 
he somehow loses a sense of perspective, 
and allows resource constraints — the 
material substratum of political choice - 
to drop out of sight almost entirely. 

I can only mention a few of the more 
striking findings in the other individual 
papers. Stanley Barrett’s paper on a 
Yoruba-speaking village in Nigeria brings 
out the important effect of a collective or 
communal orientation/motivation for the 
achievement of rapid economic develop- 
ment. The society he describes was very 
much like an old-fashioned (religious!) 
kibbuz in one sense, though very 
different (because of its authoritarian, 
nay despotic political structure) in 
another. This issue comes up in more 
papers: in G. E. Mortimore’s discussion 
of the dynamics of social behaviour on a 
Canadian Indian reserve, or in John 
Peterson’s description ofa religious sect in 
Hawaii. The potentially destructive nature 
of the kind of development that goes with 
inequality-generating capitalism often 
shines through these pages, not least in the 
fascinating discussion by Marilyn Manzer 
and Roger Krohn of the interaction 
between the economy of small investors 
and house-owners in a Quebec 
neighbourhood, with the big speculative 
investors: real estate operators bringing 
their kind of development. These 
destructive effects seem to be mitigated 
when economic circumstances are 
particularly favourable — such as Michael 
Levin describes for a particular phase of 
the history of the ba Kosi, a tribal group in 
the Cameroon, or Jeremy Boissevain 
discusses for Malta in recent years. But 
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they are especially depressing when the 

society’s material base is particularly 

weak: witness the problems of Lesotho, 
examined by Sandra Wallman. 

Emanuel de Kadt 

University of Sussex 


Modern Greece, Facets of 
Underdevelopment 

Nicos Mouzelts Macmillan 1978 222 pp. 
£10.00 


The publication of Nicos Mouzelis’ 
historical and sociological essays on 
modern Greece in one single volume is a 
very welcome event. Together, they 
constitute a notable analysis of social 
inequality, political change and capitalist 
‘modernization’ processes in Greece, 
while making a substantial contribution to 
the Neo-Marxist theory of under- 
development. Most chapters are devoted 
to the study of concrete issues in Greek 
society, butsome concentrate on problems 
of interpretation and on the polemics 
they have given rise to while addressing 
themselves to larger questions of theory. 
Like many other social scientists of his 
persuasion Mouzelis gives short shrift to 
non-Marxist interpretations of under- 
development, though characteristically he 
finds enough room to present their case 
without distortion. Yet it is clear that he 
refuses to join the now dwindling 
crowd of floggers of functionalist 
dead horses and that he finds the intense 
Neo-Marxist debate on the causes and 
dynamics of capitalist and industrial 
underdevelopment much more interest- 
ing. In joining this particular fray 
Mouzelis’ originality lies in not having 
sided with any of the main contending 
parties, though he shows a tendency to 
accept some of the vaguer notions they all 
still tend to subscribe to, such as the 
hallowed distinction between ‘base’ and 
‘superstructure’ and the equivocal 
concept ‘the masses’. (I may be nafve in 
believing that a sophisticated Neo- 
Marxist should now dispense with them.) 
Mouzelis finds fault with traditional 
Marxists, for sharing Marx’s optimism 
about the relative ability of capitalism to 
spread its mode of production into its 
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periphery and into the colonial world. He 
shows how its latter-day subscribers 
misinterpret the nature of the recent 
economic growth of countries such as 
Greece and wrongly use it as evidence in 
support of their assumption that the 
Western European path can be repeated. 
What actually happens is that, in these 
countries, big industry, helped by the 
state, articulates in a specific manner with 
the backward sectors of the economy, 
keeping them backward and dependent, 
while not really suppressing or driving 
them out, a process which is very different 
from the route once followed by Western 
industrial nations. (Although Mouzelis 
speaks of a Greek ‘model’ of dependence, 
underdevelopment and industrialization 
it is never clear to which set of countries 
that model applies. Portugal? Turkey? 
Mexico? Brazil? Certainly not Spain and 
Italy, though some partial analogies can 
evidently be drawn with these last two.) 

Mouzelis turns to the Althusserian 
critique of Neo-Marxist theories of 
underdevelopment. He finds that its 
emphasis on a dominant mode of 
production articulated in specific ways 
with other, subordinate modes, entails a 
much more rigorous approach than the 
typical ad hoc explanations so often found 
among Neo-Marxist critics of capitalist 
imperialism and is plainly right in his 
stricture against this school for its inability 
to conceive of social classes as collective 
actors, ie, as relatively autonomous 
sources of political, economic and 
cultural action. Having pointed out the 
massive overlap which exists between 
sociological Althusserianism and tra- 
ditional  structural-functionalism, he 
proves, through his analyses of historical 
developments in Greece, that the former 
simply does not work. 

As is so often the case, the student of 
social reality must both understand and 
accept the constraints which are imposed 
on social classes and individuals by the 
institutions generated by a mode of 
production and investigate how such 
classes and individuals accept, adapt or 
overcome the said constraints. He thus 
concludes that Althusser’s pseudo-choice 
(systemic holism versus psychologism) 
must be rejected. ‘The crucial problem in 
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sociology today’ — he says — ‘is not a crude 
choice between system (structures) and 
actors (practices) but rather the problem 
of finding out when, and under what 


. conditions, the emphasis should be on the 


system -actor relationship and when on 
the actor ~ system one; and also on howto 
change over from a system to an action 
approach.’ No wonder that he, like many 
of us, finds Hobsbawm, Braudel, 
Barrington Moore and Wallerstein, 
among others, more enlightening than 
either Althusserians or ad hoc under- 
development theorists, such as Gunder 
Frank. 

As regards Greek society itself, 
Mouzelis’ preoccupation is essentially 
threefold: he wants first, to trace the 
specific path followed by capitalism and 
‘modernization’ in that country; second, 
to establish whether Greece is really an 
economically underdeveloped country, 
supposing that a rigorous concept of 
underdevelopment can be arrived at; and 
third, to explain the present overall social 
structure of the country, or to use his 
language, of the ‘Greek social formation’ 
in order to understand the contemporary 
direction of events. The former two 
attempts force him to re-examine recent 
Greek history and to take issue with 
interpretations put forward by other 
students of Greece whilst the last leads him 
into the more political arena of diagnosis 
and prognosis. In all three he is bound to 
find some polemical echo in the Greek 
intellectual community, though many of 
his arguments about backwardness, 
dictatorship, patronage and corruption 
will. appear as quite uncontroversial in 
these latitudes, as well as soundly 
grounded on the large amounts of 
empirical evidence, which he uses to back 
them up. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
multi-faceted exciting book in the small 
space of a standard review. Its author 
explores the general features of Greek 
economic history, describing the role of 
the Greeks as inhabitants of a slowly 
declining eastern empire, whose economy 
became increasingly oriented towards the 
developmental requirements of the 
western capitalist centres and therefore, 
was from its inception, subordinate both 
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to the Ottomans and the West. He 
discusses the implications of the 
characteristically Greek phenomenon of a 
prosperous merchant class rooted abroad, 
the Diaspora, and contrasts it with 
agricultural backwardness at home. Never 
falling prey of easy generalizations, he 
compares the political consequences of 
the growth of a true rural proletariat in 
Bulgaria with those of land distribution 
among peasants and farmers in mainland 
Greece. More illuminating are his 
explanations of the relationship between 
military rule and the changing class 
structure of Greece, although here a 
critique of the left’s strategies and some 
emphasis on the constraints imposed 
upon Greek political life by Yalta would 
have been necessary. (Left-wing parties, 
both socialist and communist are not 
really discussed nor is the Greek Civil War 
— was it a class war too? If so, how did it 
develop and what were its consequences 
for Greece in the fifties and sixties?) 
Finally, Mouzelis’ acute commentary on 
the roots of modern Greek cultural 
development and underdevelopment, and 
on the nature of those puzzling aspects of 
language and rhetoric which foreigners 
tend to dismiss as a form of hopeless 
bizantinism seems to me to be very 
convincing, not only in his own terms of 
class and economic analysis but also from 
a wider standpoint. 

Mouzelis places contemporary Greece 
firmly within the area of the 
‘underdeveloped’ countries, a category he 
finds unproblematic provided that it is 
located within the neo-evolutionist-neo- 
Marxist debate and therefore rejects all 
‘defeatist and agnostic’ attitudes towards 
the concept of underdevelopment. Since 
Greece is a European, capitalist, 
underdeveloped country, and there is no 
revolutionary alternative in sight, the 

roblem for many Greeks today seems to 
be essentially that of ‘catching up with the 
West’. By contrast, Mouzelis’ belief that 
social inequalities are much greater in his 
country and are growing at a faster rate 
there lead him to different conclusions. 
Basically, he believes that, in Greece, the 
‘narrow-minded economism’ of the 
Western working class has more than a 
chance to be avoided and that, as 
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elsewhere in the Mediterranean semi- 
periphery ‘one clearly sees the incipient 
emergence of political forces which, in the 
long term, could challenge the economic 
and ideological tutelage of the two 
superpowers by creating a new social 
order.’ Yet, he does not tell us which are 
the ‘new developmental strategies’ necess- 
ary for transcending the contradictions 
of both core and peripheral capitalism. 
However, such was not the task he set out 
to accomplish in this book, the best we 
have to date on the macrosociology of 
Greece and one of the most outstanding 
in the study of semi-peripheral and 
dependent capitalism. 
Salvador Giner 
Brunel University 


Work and Technology 
Marie R. Haug and 
Jacques Dofny (eds) Sage Studies 
in International Sociology 10 
1977 258 pp. £8-00 (£8-95 paper) 


Scientific-Technological Revolution 

Ralf Dahrendorf et al. Sage 

Studies in International Sociology 8 1977 
181 pp. £3.95 


These two volumes comprise collections 
of papers presented to the Eighth World 
Congress of Sociology in 1974. As such 
they hold out the promise of making 
available a valuable resource in 
comparative data about the operation of 
science and technology in the quite 
different social systems of capitalist and 
socialist societies. And they also provide a 
case study in the possibility of a sociology 
which rises above the ideological 
partialities and distortions which bedevil 
the analysis of society. On this second 
count, the volume on the Scientific- 
Technological Revolution is far from 
being a success story. Indeed, its 
publication was delayed by the withdrawal 
of Professor Richta as editor. The causus 
belli was the allegation of ‘unsubstantiated 
political invectives against the activities of 
Soviet leaders’ by Alain Touraine. The 
offending passage (which might well 
have passed unnoticed) comes at the 
end of Touraine’s exploration of two 
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alternative views of the relations between 
science and society, one of which sees 
society revolutionized by science and 
technology, and the other in which 
technological power and scientific 
development are the instruments of 

olitical domination. According to the 

t version, science is considered the god 
of industrialised society and thus placed 
outside the field of social action and 
political interest. Criticism is limited to 
those aspects of society which do not 
contribute to the development of the 
forces of production. And it is this view 
which he argues is held by the Soviet 
leaders, committed to demonstrating the 
superiority of their regime by overtaking 
other countries in the domain of 
production. 

The protest comes strangely from two 
authors (Richta and Fedoseyev) who quite 
unblushingly extol the virtues of the 
communist mode of production and 
assert somewhat crudely and dogmatically 
that science and technology have 
destructive tendencies (e.g. cause 
pollution), only in capitalist societies. 

The wine S to clarify the opaque 
relationships between science, technology 
and society in this volume can only be 
described as disappointing. It was scarcely 
novel even in 1974 to challenge the view 
that science and technology are 
depolitized activities. What is des- 
perately needed is comparative studies 
of the way in which different political 
contexts interact with the practice of 
science. And there is an air of unreality 
about a whole volume in which only one 
paper (by Dahrendorf) so much as 
mentions the possibility that what may be 
critical for the relations between science 
and politics is the ability of institutions 
which emerged during two centuries of 
economic growth to meet the challenges 
of energy shortages, environmental 
protection and nuclear hazards. 

The volume 10 on Work and Technology is 
altogether more useful. One paper in 
particular (Yadov and Kissel of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences) stands out as a 
penetrating analysis of the variables 
involved in the study of job satisfaction. As 
such, it rises above some of the somewhat 
simplistic accounts (from both east and 
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west) which fail to question technocratic 
assumptions that social research should 
be harnessed to the manipulation of 
worker-satisfaction within the strictly 
fixed and unquestioned parameters of 
given production relations. Almost alone 
among the papers presented, it draws on 
previous researches from both capitalist 
and socialist societies. And in its 
identification of the complex of social and 
political factors which shape orientations 
to work and therefore the level of work 
satisfaction, it is exemplary. Valuable 
comparative data also emerges. Most of 
the more limited studies demonstrate 
what is to be expected: that working on an 
assembly line in Leningrad or Luton is a 
comparable experience; that the same 
factors which contribute to monotony and 
a lack of intrinsic interest are to be found 
in factories inspired by the spirit of Marx 
or Adam Smith. It is the technology of 
production which above all determines 
the human significance of work. And 
although technology does not operate ina 
social vacuum, any differences in the 
social relations of production in Soviet 
type and capitalist societies do not appear 
to have lead to the development of 
different production technologies. But 
work satisfaction is not simply a function 
of socio-technical systems. And it is here 
where there are indications that 
orientations to work in socialist societies 
may differ in ways which significantly 
affect the meaning of work. Yadov and 
Kissel, for example, survey comparative 
data which they claim contrasts the 
privatized orientation of ‘western’ workers 
with the central role of interesting work in 
the value orientations of Soviet workers. 
Even here the evidence that work is a 
central life interest is not strong, and 
varies with the nature of the job from eight 
per cent of Leningrad ba pe to twenty 
per cent among middle-aged engineers. 
Paradoxically, the expectation of 
interesting work may decrease job 
satisfaction (Kulpinska). 

There is much of value in this 
collection, both for researchers, and to 
provide students with comparative data 
on industrial societies. Space permits 
mention only of papers on the work values 
of scientists and engineers (Carter), the 
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effect of technology on workers 
orientations in Israel (Tenne and 
Mannheim), on Yugoslav self-manage- 
ment ({Denitch), professionalism in 
Japan (Ishimura), unemployment and 
redundancy in Sweden (Berglind), and 
computer technology and the 
obsolescence of the professions (Haug). 
There are grounds too for hope that 
sociologists both east and west can rise 
above ideological posturing to the making 
of knowledge claims that command 
mutual respect and conviction. 

Stephen Cotgrove 

University of Bath 


Perspectives in the Sociology of Science 
Stuart S. Blume (ed.) John Wiley & Sons 
1977 vii+ 237 pp. £10.95 


The Social Production of Scientific 
Knowledge 

Everett Mendelsohn, Peter Weingart and 
Richard Whitley (eds) D. Reidel Publishing 
Co. 1977 vii+287 pp. D.Fl. 65 (D.FI. 35 


paper) 


Both of these volumes of readings claim to 
represent a break with the past. In both, 
there are many references to the 
inadequacy of the Mertonian paradigm 
along with offers of new and better 
programmes for the sociology of science. 
Reading this kind of material leaves one 
with a strong feeling of deja vu. Surely this 
was the stuff of the early seventies. Those 
who read the sociology of science will now 
be looking for articles which are either 
representative of the best work in the field, 
or which begin to fulfil programmes 
rather than present them. Such material 
makes up the smaller part of both 
volumes. 

Blume’s collection contains his 
introduction and seven articles. The first 
three are concerned with general themes: 
Whitley compares the organization of 
work in different types of science, drawing 
on unpublished field studies carried out 
by Bitz and McAlpine under his direction. 
Weingart discusses the scientific and 
political inputs into science policy 
decisions. Neyman presents a scheme for 
researching the scientific career. The next 
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four articles look at science in particular 
national settings: Orzac looks at drug 
quality control in the European Economic 
Community. Fournier and Maheu look at 
science and Quebec nationalism. 
Ramasubban discusses the appropriate 
sociology of science for India. Hill looks 
at science in less developed countries 
through a case study of Thailand. 

Blume’s introduction to modern 
sociology of science suffers from one 
glaring omission — he does not discuss the 
Edinburgh Science Studies approach — but 
this aside his review of the current state of 
the art is sure footed. Every practitioner, 
including this reviewer, will doutbless 
think that Blume has missed the central 
importance of their own approach, but, 
given that he has a point of view of his own 
to present and that he has allowed himself 
only sixteen pages, it is not a bad job. 
Obviously Blume has the knowledge to 
have edited the needed volume of 
“Readings in the Post-Kuhnian Sociology 
of Science’ (Barnes’ Penguin reader was 
too early or too timorous), however, the 
material he has collected represents, in the 
main, rather ‘offbeat’ interests. The 
justification that he gives for this is the 
need to discuss science, such as science as 
practised in developing countries, which is 
manifestly not autonmous with respect to 
other social institutions. But, even 
granting that such studies have a place in 
sociology of science the articles are still 
not likely to be of interest to a wide 
audience. 

The volume cannot be recommended to 
those who wish to gain some under- 
standing and appreciation of current work 
in the sociology of science. The first 16 
pages are good, but at £10.95 they are 
rather expensive. 

The Mendelsohn, Weingart, Whitley 
volume is the first of a series of ‘yearbooks’ 
on the sociology of the sciences, each of 
which is to take a separate theme. The next 
two volumes are to be on ‘The Dynamics 
of Science and Technology’ and 
‘Countermovements and the Sciences’. 
The series is lavishly produced and printed 
with footnotes at the end of each chapter 
and an index to the whole volume. The 
first volume has three parts titled ‘The 
Institutionalization of the Sciences’; 
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‘Social Relations of Cognitive Structures 
in the Sciences’; and ‘Social Goals, 
Political Programmes and Scientific 
Norms’. It is a pity that this pioneer 
volume does not contain an introductory 
chapter by the editors for it is hard to see 
how the separate contributions are 
supposed to mesh together. Also, an 
introductory chapter might have avoided 
the necessity for the rather fevered 
reaffirmations of novelty which are to be 
found in a number of the papers. 

The vexed relationship between theory 
and empirical work in the social sciences 
has its counterpart in the sociology of 
science. If this volume does represent a 
unified point of view it would seem to be 
one where theory is heavily valued. Clearly 
many of the authors share an overall 
concern with comparative studies (the 
series is entitled sociology of the sciences) 
and they fear that case studies of 
individual sciences unless informed by a 
detailed theoretical model, might not 
yield to comparison. Thus several of the 
authors elaborate complex taxonomic 
structure for others to take into the field. 
With apologies to Glaser and Strauss, 
these structures, while they fly admirably, 
bring to mind the Bird of Paradise whose 
only contact with the ground coincides 
with its death. 

Time will tell if this metaphor is too 
severe but a minority of the articles in the 
volume do admirably exemplify the value 
of the opposite approach. For example, 
the article by Nelkin on some aspects of 
the clash between creationists and 
evolutionists over biology education in 
America shows, through a case study, the 
flexibility of the notion of scientificity, and 
the small extent to which scientific 
institutions are autonomous when it 
comes to defining their cognitive domain. 
The paper by Bohme in spite of some 
unjustified epistemological claims, shows, 
with the use of case study material, that 
experimental work relates to its associated 
‘paradigm’ in a self-serving way. The 
paper by Pinch, after some unnecessary 
theoretical ‘hunting’ shows, again 
through case study material, the 
hierarchical relationship between math- 
ematics and theoretical physics. I believe 
that it is out of this kind of work that our 
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understanding of the Social Production 
of Scientific Knowledge will grow and out 
of this kind of work that our theoretical 
structures should grow. 

One final point As I have said, Blume 
ignores the Edinburgh Science Studies 
School. Neither Barnes, Bloor, Edge or 
Shapin (the complete staff of the 
Edinburgh Science Studies Unit) are 
mentioned in the index of the yearbook. 
Barnes and Bloor have never mentioned 
Whitley or Weingart or Blume (or very 
many others for that matter) in their 
works. Citation analysts should watch this 
space! 

H. M. Collins 


University of Bath 


School Experience 
Peter Woods and Martyn Hammersley (eds) 


Croom Helm 1977 297 pp. £7.50 


Modern mass schooling systems can be 
viewed at two levels — at the macro, 
structural level, where people are 
‘schooled’ by the hierarchies between and 
within institutions (place allocation and 
streaming), and at the micro level of the 
classroom, where pupils are ‘schooled’ by 
the personal attentions and inattentions of 
teachers. This symposium focuses on the 
classroom, and those captivated in it. It is 
a fine example of ‘the New Sociology’ at its 
best — provocative, insightful, and witty. 

There are difficult methodological 
problems about the study of classroom 
processes, and these are discussed by the 
editors in their introduction, and by 
Adelman, who laments how difficult it is 
‘for rational enquiry to go on in 
classrooms’. There are also fears raised, 
best expressed by Lang, that the 
concentration of educational sociology on 
micro, inter-personal encounters could 
suffer from relativism and subjectivity and 
perform the conservative function of 
hampering educational reform at the 
structural level. 

Such criticism cannot be levelled at this 
book. It reflects the new humanism, and is 
concerned for the common humanity of 
teachers and pupils. While some chapters 
arouse the vicarious pleasures of the 
voyeur, most of them arouse sadness at the 
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spectacle of teachers and pupils suffering a 
common fate of being tapped in 
classrooms which are characterized too 
often by irrationality, fear, frustration, 
and boredom, and where playing for time 
and sheer survival have become major 
objectives. In a study of how teachers 
define academic performance (carried 
out in two distant places — urban 
Newfoundland and urban Jamaica), 
Stebbins argues that many teachers feel 
that they are ‘really carrying out a mere 
caretaker function for the community’. 
Hammersley, in a detailed analysis of a 
lesson based on a transcript, reflects it was 
built round a question which the pupils 
were not expected to be able to answer 
adequately. In some of my own research, 
on political education courses in schools, I 
have found that it is the teacher’s use of 
questions that provides the most revealing 
evidence — about classroom climate, 
teacher/pupil relations, about invitations 
to participate or of how teachers close 
lines of discussion or close the discussion 
itself. Hammersley and Atkinson and 
Delamont remark on the paradox of 
teachers’ questions — teachers ask 
questions not because they don’t know, 
but because they do know the answers. 
Some researchers describe teachers’ 
questions as ‘pseudo-questions’. Pateman 
has observed that teachers are the only 
group who consistently ask ‘foolish, 
trivial, and irrelevant questions’ on a day- 
to-day basis, and he has shown how easily 
the teachers’ use of questions denies 
rationality and democratic discourse. 
Holt has argued that teachers spend a lot 
of time getting students to answer the 
teacher’s question, and that clever 
students get teachers to answer the 
question for them. Hammersley notes: 
The teacher ‘manages the lesson so as to 
get pupils to provide ‘‘the answer” and to 
provide it at the right point’. He ponders 
whether the pupils are being schooled to 
acceptance in society — how far ‘they are 
being socialized into a world in which 
knowledge is known by those “in 
authority” ’ —but tes that the world 
outside might be at odds with the world of 
this classroom. 

Three studies are of innovative practice, 
and all add to our pessimism. In ‘Mock- 
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ups and cock-ups: The stage management 
of guided discovery instruction’, Atkinson 
and Delamont compare guided discovery 
science in the secondary school and the 
bedside teaching of medicine in medical 
school. Both depend on a high degree of 
artificiality, and both are threatened by 
anything which lays bare the nature of the 
contrivance ~ such as the pupil who says: 
‘Of course this experiment will prove it. 
We wouldn’t be wasting our time if it 
didn’t.’ This piece confirms what others 
have said more concisely: ‘Enquiry 
teaching is sneaky telling.’ Whitty looks at 
the New Social Studies: ‘The advocates of 
the New Social Studies were not 
challenging a commodity view of 
knowledge but merely trying to market a 
new commodity.’ Young searches for an 
alternative pedagogy for school science in 
‘School Science — Innovations or 
Alienation?’ 

After a century of being schooled into 
silence (or into feigning silence and 
encoding communication) it is not 
surprising that the silent majority for 
classroom observers, and in school 
studies, are the pupils. This book offers 
one classic piece about pupils in Furlong’s 
case-study of pupils’ knowledge of their 
teachers. This explores how some West 
Indian girls ina London secondary school 
make judgements about their teachers. 
‘For 4G the scapegoat was usually the 
teacher; teachers were boring, they could 
not teach properly, and they could not 
contro] the class’ . . . ‘Mucking about was 
an important feature of classroom life. It 
was highly valued by everyone.’ But in this 
book, as in school, teachers do most of the 
talking. One teacher, reflecting on his 
daily bread, says: ‘I’m like a Sheriff in a 
Western. . . . It’s the continuous sense of 
tension that worries me.... Like the 
Sheriff, I never know when I’m going to 
get ambushed in the street, I have 
nightmares about it sometimes.’ Another 
says. ‘As a teacher, I’m really a song-and- 
dance man.’ 

In general, this book reaffirms 
Christopher Jenck’s contention that 
classroom life is important for the basic, 
humanist reason that a lot of people spend 
a lot of their time living it; for researchers 
it points some ways ahead in a very 
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difficult field; for educational reformers it 

shows that the quest for alternative 

institutional structures and the quest for 
alternative pedagogies must be related. 

Tan Lister 

University of York 


Popular Education and Socialization in 
the Nineteenth Century 

Phillip McCann (ed.) Methuen & Co. 1977 
276 pp. £8.50 (£4.95 paper) 


The Sociology of the School Curriculum 
John Eggleston Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1977 171 pp. £4.95 (£2.25 paper) 


Some historians of education, as McCann 
notes in his Introduction, have begun of 
late to ask ‘sociological’ questions in the 
hope that certain shortcomings of their 
studies may be overcome. They have done 
so in the reasonable expectation that 
sociological theories will provide a 
general framework within which the 
results of their detailed empirical studies 
may be interpreted, and that sociological 
methods will add to the rigour of their 
analyses. However, on the evidence of 
McCann’s fascinating collection, one is 
tempted to conclude that sociologists of. 
education would learn a great deal more 
by paying attention to the work of the 
historians. It must come as something of a 
surprise to the latter group, familiar with 
the activities of people like Robert Lowe 
or Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, to find 
that the sociologists have only recently 
begun to reconsider the development of 
mass formal education as ‘social control 
in the interests of political stability’ 


(Bowles), and to reject a simple 
functionalist perspective. 
Indeed, McCann has no sooner 


mentioned the concept of socialization — 
which is intended to link the various 
contributions to the volume—than he feels 
obliged to point out some of its 
inadequacies. Each of the papers in the 
collection, moreover, casts some doubt on 
the utility of the functionalist paradigm; 
what are revealed are the activities of 
various individuals and groups in their 
efforts to influence the provision and 
content of working class education, in the 
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face of a wide range of responses on the 
part of the intended consumers. To 
subsume all such actions and interactions 
under the heading of ‘socialization’ 
contributes little of value to our 
understanding of them, and certainly 
obscures what many of the historical 
studies reveal — the institutional and 
ideological contexts in which actions 
occurred, as well as their consequences. 
Indeed, on the relatively rare occasions 
on which ‘socialization’ does intrude 
into these essays, its use is vague and 
undiscriminating (‘... the socialization 
and social control measures of the 
previous dozen years were to some extent 


successful’ (p. 28). ‘... Most Liberals 
believed in socializing the working 
classes . . .’ (p. 242)). However, as I have 


suggested, many sociologists of education 
— under the influence of Bowles and Gintis 
— have lately abandoned functionalist 
analysis and what Frith calls ‘the Whiggish 
history of education’. Educational 
institutions are increasingly seen as 
agencies, not of socialization, but of social 
control. Whether or not this reorientation 
represents a significant theoretical 
advance, however, is open to doubt; the 
concept of social control is no less vague 
and ambiguous than that of socialization. 
Moreover, as several of the contributors to 
this volume suggest, it may not simply be 
assumed that the provision of various 
forms of elementary education was in fact 
responsible for the domestication of the 
working class. As McCann succinctly puts 
it, historians (and, it may be said, 
sociologists), ‘have often tended to 
confuse the aim with its fulfiment’. There 
is clear evidence that, prior to the 1870s, 
most children’s school lives were short 
and often liable to interruption, and that 
the schools themselves were not notably 
successful in inculcating deference or 
teaching basic skills. On the other hand, 
Rubinstein (ch. IX) suggests that, so far as 
London is concerned, this state of affairs 
may have altered considerably following 
the passage of the 1870 Act, just as its 
promoters would have wished. 

Clearly, the question of the effects of 
education is a complicated one, in any 
historical period. It may be suggested, 
though, that our knowledge of the 
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development of formal education and its 
consequences will be furthered more by 
the accumulation of detailed studies and 
theoretical reflection upon them, than by 
the ‘blanket’ application of terms like 
‘socialization’ (and ‘social control’). Thus, 
McCann’s collection makes compelling 
reading: it is a potentially rich source of 
theoretical insight, and displays a wealth 
of empirical detail. (Who could fail to be 
intrigued by ‘the great piano debate of 
18g0-1’?) 

Eggleston’s book on ‘The Sociology of 
the School Curriculum’ provides 
considerable support for the view that 
sociological writings don’t necessarily 
offer a panacea-for historians. In it we 
find a plethora of concepts, variables 
and perspectives — though it is not 
always clear what their specific use 
might be, how they relate to each other, or 
what they refer to empirically. We are 
presented with two opposed ‘models’ of 
the curriculum: the ‘received perspective’ 
and ‘the reflexive perspective with its 
interpretative paradigm’ (p. 143). 
Eggleston initially claims that these 
models are essentially heuristic; but we 
later encounter people (including Labov 
and ‘many thousands of teachers’) who are 
‘advocates of the reflexive paradigm’. 
These unfortunates, however, are then 
taken to task, not only because they are 
held to espouse a ‘relativist perspective’, 
but because their ‘solution’ fails to give 
children the opportunity to participate in 
‘decision making in society’. The alleged 
defects of both models, Eggleston 
suggests, may be overcome if we adopt a 
‘restructuring perspective’, which is — 
simultaneously — ‘a model of curriculum 
appropriate for an actively democratic 
society’ and ‘the most likely outcome of 
the public debates on curriculum 
currently taking place in Western society’ 
(p. 150). 

It should be clear from the foregoing 
that this text displays the conflation, which 
seems to have become customary in such 
volumes, of attempts at sociological 
analysis, advice to educators, and political 
wish-fulfilment. The great irony is that the 
formidable battery of allegedly 
sociological terms add hardly anything to 
the discussion of specific issues; indeed 
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there is little in the chapter entitled ‘The 
Sociology of Curriculum Development’ 
which could not have been written by any 
interested participant. The great tragedy is 
that such books have come to be 
acceptable as contributions to academic 
sociology — one searches despairingly for 
the care, precision and modesty which 
is often evident in McCann’s collection. 
The co-operation of historians and 
sociologists certainly offers exciting 
possibilities; but it is only fair to warn the 
historians of the danger that they may 
exchange their intellectual birthright for a 
mess of verbiage. 
Peter Martin 
University of Manchester 


Marriage (Third Edition) 
Bob and Margaret Blood Collier Macmillan 
1978 653 pp. £9.75 


When Marriage Ends: A Study in Status 
Passage 

Nicky Hart Tavistock Publications 1976 
277 pp. £6.50 (£3.25 paper) 


The Bloods’ text on marriage first 
appeared in 1955; the second edition in 
1969. The book under review is the third 
edition. Before commenting on the latest 
edition it is necessary to explain for the 
benefit of new readers the nature of 
American texts on the family. They are just 
that — texts on ‘the family’. They are not 
written for students of psychology, 
sociology, anthropology or sexology, but 
students of courses in ‘marriage and 
family living’. The resultant genre is sui 
generis. Copious information is provided 
in easily assimilable form on everything 
surrounding marriage and married life as 
if American students were visiting 
anthropologists from another culture or 
another planet. We are told everything 
that anyone could possibly want to know 
about marriage from the size, shape and 
location of the genitalia (with pictures) to 
how to insure against catastrophe. 

Now the reader may well ask why this 
book is being reviewed here, rather than 
in a journal for marriage guidance 
counsellors. The answer to this question is 
that it is another characteristic of such 
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texts that they are replete with socio- 
graphic information, and this one 
provides twenty-two pages of references. 
The material is drawn from places as far 
apart as Idaho and Texas, Minneapolis 
and Wisconsin. As if this was not enough, 
the authors have also read five studies 
from England; there is one reference to 
Germany, two to Japan, and (curiously) 
one to the Bantu. Throughout, the 
authors speak as if what they have to say 
about marriage on this basis was the sum 
of human knowledge about an institution 
which even they must recognize exists 
elsewhere, albeit in far away places like 
Canada, Mexico and Panama. 

Surely, a compendium of research 
findings about marriage in the U.S. must 
be of interest to the enquiring European 
scholar. But what research findings! 
‘Table 10-5 shows that the larger the 
number of close friends and relatives with 
whom Californians were in contact, the 
more satisfactory were their marriages’ (p. 
232). Table 10-5 shows nothing more than 
a correlation between ‘number of relations 
and close friends seen monthly’ and 
‘percentage satisfied with marriage’; we 
are of course told nothing about how 
marital satisfaction is defined. The text 
continues: ‘.,. we don’t have detailed 
information about the ways in which 
friends and relatives contribute to marital 
satisfaction . . .’. In other words not only 
is the text ethnocentric and a-historical, it 
is replete with research findings which 
either are, or are reported in a way which 
makes them into, the findings of 
empiricist research of the most mindless 
kind. 

The book may be commended as a 
fascinating document on _ current 
American understanding of the family, 
but for any educational or scholarly 
purpose its value, sadly, is nil. 

It is a relief therefore to turn to Nicky 
Harts exploratory study of the 
management of social identity by persons 
in passage from married to divorced 
statuses through observation of a club for 
divorced people in a Midland town. While 
recognizing explicitly that the members of 
such a club are not typical of divorcees, Dr 
Hart argues convincingly that they are not 
atypical with regard to the type of 
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problems to which the married-divorced 
passage gives rise, but only with regard to 
their severity. The problems stem from the 
lack of stable role expectation, the stigma 
attaching to divorced status, and the social 
isolation resultant in the disruption of the 
‘normal’ progress through the family 
cycle, as Goode (1956) stressed. Dr Hart 
seeks to show that the difficulties 
experienced by the divorced derive also 
from the damage to the self which flows 
from the disruption of normal social 
relations and the adoption of an 
ambiguous social status and which 
compounds the disadvantages entailed by 
the status itself, and that an adequate 
sociological understanding requires the 
apprehension of the dynamic relation 
between structural location and social self. 
This leads her to understand divorce not 
as an event generating a status ‘divorcee’ 
to which its incumbent can learn to adjust, 
but being rather ‘a process of endless 
becoming, hopefully becoming some- 
thing else’, which begins long before and 
continues long after the legal change of 
status. 

It is impossible to do justice in a brief 
review to an analysis whose excellence lies 
as much in the sensitivity of its 
presentation as in the cogency of its 
conclusions. Its publication is extremely 
timely. The rise in the divorce rate, the 
sudden discovery by both political parties 
of ‘the family’, suggests that we are about 
to have to endure a period of moraliz- 
ing about the decline in family responsi- 
bility in which divorce is represented as a 
form, of parental selfishness. In these 
circumstances structural studies are not 
likely to have much political relevance, for 
their omission of any consideration of 
divorcees as human agents means that 
their conclusions fail to connect with 
moralistic political arguments. Purely 
transactional or interactional analyses on 
the other hand fail, as Dr Hart points out, 
to account for those features of the divorce 
process which are structural and 
amenable to variation by collective action. 
It would be extremely difficult after 
reading Hart’s book to continue to hold 
that divorce is a condition to which people 
aspire, to achieve which they are willing to 
overthrow their moral responsibilities. 
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Insofar as this book contains a plea, it is 
that we should as a society regard the 
divorced with compassion and seek to do 
all that can be done through institutional 
means to facilitate their return to a full 
and satisfying life. Bishops and popular 
moralists please note. 
C. C. Harris 
University College of Swansea 


The Precipitous Path: Studies in 
Political Sects 

Roger O'Toole Peter Martin Associates 
Ltd 1977 119 pp. £3-95 


Some students of new religious 
movements have, in recent years, begun to 
chafe under the constraints which they felt 
to be imposed by conceptualizations of 
their subject matter as sect, denomination, 
etc. Ideology is reduced to the level of the 
merely epiphenomenal; and beliefs are 
seen at best as merely quaint or bizarre 
phantasy of interest only to the 
theologian, to be discussed briefly, ifat all, 
only as a sop to reader interest. The real 
business of analysis lies in issues of 
structure and the similarities and 
discontinuities with other types of 
organization. 

Not only is the content of beliefs ignored, 
but also the intensity of conviction with 
which they are held. What most crucially 
distinguishes some types of religious and 
political groups from others is less the 
level of bureaucratization they have 
achieved, than the fact that they feel they 
possess access to the absolute truth, that 
their members see themselves as what 
Roger O’Toole calls a ‘cognitive élite’. 

Happily, O’Toole’s exploration of 
three extreme left-wing political groups 
captures this quality. He does not disdain 
the tradition of thought on the notion of 
‘sectarianism’ in the sociology of religion, 
but rather seeks to supplement it through 
the conceptual insights of observers of 
radical politics, particularly Marxist 
thinkers and the early writers in the 
Collective Behaviour tradition. His 
introductory chapter provides a useful 
summary of these ideas which are then 
deployed in the analysis of the League for 
Socialist Action, the Internationalists and 
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the Socialist Labour Party. Each of these 
tiny groups believes itself to possess the 
truth of social and political analysis pure 
and undefiled and regards with the utmost 
contempt or hostility each of the others. 
O’Toole’s brief vignette and analysis of 
each group shows them to differ in their 
social composition, but that within each 
group there is a high level of homogeneity 
in age and background. They differ also in 
their degree of isolation from the wider 
society and the penetrability of their 
boundaries to new members, but each 
regards itself as inevitably destined to lead 
the masses to social revolution, and each 
of the others as inevitably doomed to 
failure. Such grandiose aspirations pose 
problems in the apparent contradiction 
with their actual size and power, but, 
as O'Toole skilfully shows, this is 
rationalized by the LSA and SLP through 
a rhetoric of their potential for power and 
of their desire to train revolutionary 
cadres rather than mobilize the masses 
before an opportune moment in the 
historical process. The Internationalists, 
on the other hand, maintain their faith by 
the proliferation of numerous ‘mass’ 
movements directed at particular groups 
or issues, but run and attended only by the 
Internationalists themselves. Their 
‘private sense of reality’ provides a more 
compatible view of their situation, and 
O’Toole’s account suggests that the 
expressive satisfactions of membership 
provide a major component of the 
explanation for continued allegiance to 
what must seem to the outsider a 
profoundly deluded and thoroughly 
ineffective political group. O'Toole shows 
that the response of the SLP and the 
Internationalists in particular to their 
precarious situation has been not — as 
might be expected — an active campaign of 
recruitment, but rather increased with- 
drawal. The possibility of meeting 
incontrovertible proof of their inability to 
mobilise the masses of whom they claim 
leadership is avoided by the technique 
which O’Toole describes as ‘pseudo- 
prosolytization’. The avowed enthusiasm 
for evangelising others is actually mani- 
fested by highly routinized leafleting 
in situations least likely to be productive of 
contact with the recipient or to issue in any 
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dialogue that might form the basis for 
initiating conversion. 

O’Toole’s book is a unique attempt to 
provide an extended treatment of the 
dynamics of sectarianism in a non- 
religious field, and therefore deserves 
attention from political sociologists and 
from students of social movements and 


the sociology of religion. 
Roy Wallis 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Clergy, Minister and Priests 

Stewart Ranson, Alan Bryman and 

Bob Hinings Routledge and Kegan Paul 
1977 204 pp. £5-95 


This is an important but extremely limited 
account of religious functionaries in the 
three major English denominations 
(Roman Catholic, Anglican, and 
Methodist). 

The book is important in that it reports 
upon the first large scale survey of English 
clergy. In the past this occupational group 
has often been written about at a 
speculative, theoretical level and 
numerous small scale ethnographies as 
well as historical studies have been 
undertaken. Such studies have made 
interesting, often imaginative reading; 
however, they have suffered in having little 
if any detailed data, especially for this 
group at national and inter- 
denominational levels, to relate their 
theoretical concepts, speculations, and 
micro findings. Thus this book fills a 


The authors provide an interesting but 
incidental look at occupational career 
patterns of the subjects. This is limited to 
expanding upon basic ‘face-sheet’ data. 
The authors’ principal concern is to 
delineate the between and within 
denominational differences towards 
attitudes relating to ecumenicism, 
institutional reform, professionalism, and 
organizational perception. It is hardly 
surprising to learn of some of the findings. 
For example, Roman Catholic priests rank 
the role of celebrant in first place among 
the traditional constellation of seven role 
components of clergy while Methodist 
ministers rank the celebrant role as fifth in 
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-importance. Many similar ‘findings’ are 


reported and could generally be deduced 
from the theological. and historical 
backgrounds of the denominations 
concerned. What is of more interest is the 
striking differences within denomina- 
tions. This factor was insightfully sug- 
gested by Liston Pope in Millhands and 
Preachers and later amplified by Wach in 
his Sociology of Religion with the concept of 
ecclesiolae in ecclesia. But what is important 
from the present work is seeing that such 
differences exist without the presence of 
any strong protest groups which might 
lead to schism. Diversity pervades these 
three denominations. What are the areas 
of concensus within and the areas of 
discensus between the denominations can 
not be glimmed from the present study. 
The book’s limitations unfortunately 
are far reaching. The most lamentable 
omissions include no major review of the 
existing British literature on the clergy and 
no attempt to place the clergy within their 
historical setting vis-à-vis the Church and 
other occupations. Both these points may 
be dismissed as wishing for too much. 
More damaging are sins of commission in 
the study’s methodology. ‘Running the 
marginals’ in survey analysis is an under- 
rated ‘art form, a simple technique too 
readily dismissed by some sociologists in 
favour of more elaborate methods. Yet 
with such basic techniques it is all the 
more important to lay all one’s cards on 
the table and write in a coherent fashion. 
The validity of the author’s emphasis on 
between-denominational differences is 
brought into question in that many of the 
questions are different for or culture- 
bound to each denomination, pre- 
disposing dissimilar response patterns. 
The authors use attitudinal scales yet they 
do not tell the reader what variables make 
up these scales. They report data in 
percentages only, never enumerating 
missing data. Their concepts generally 
appear not to be well operationalized, and 
they often fall into the trap of thinking that 
the variables which have been constructed 
represent the true shape of reality. For 
example, in referring to the between 
denominational differences on pro- 
fessionalism they state that ‘all three 
groups come out as above average in 
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terms of their professional attitudes’ (p. 
55). What is average? I do not know. Ona 
theoretical point, they have totally 
ignored the debate on professions and see 
it solely as an ‘empirical question’ (p. 54). 
Another apparent flaw is the sample itself. 
Denominational administrative units were 
chosen to be representative as to size and 
extent of urbanization. For some 
unexplained reason the sample is pur- 
posefully over-represented by Anglican 
and apparently over-represented by 
Methodist officials. 

Inter-denominational research is a 
valid and possible way of examining 
religious institutions; however, far more 
consideration must be given to ferreting 
out the underlying dimensions to the 
areas of concern for the researcher first so 
that meaningful comparisons may be 
made. Sadly this book provides no 
advance to this problem. Yet it will make 
interesting, if often misleading, reading 
for Church people, and sociologists will 
be citing its basic statistics for years to 
come. 

M. Monroe Wright 
University College, Cardiff 


The Sociology of Secularization. A 
Critique of a Concept 

Peter E. Glasner Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1977 viii +137 pp. £4.75 


‘Modernization’, as a theoretical concept, 
has had its day and is now largely 
discredited for its crudity and ideological 
rootedness, ‘Secularization’, as a closely 
related concept, was therefore due for 
either demolition or massive rebuilding. 
Glasner’s book has the distinct merit of 
showing how closely related the two 
concepts have usually been in sociological 
work and how necessary it was to re-think 
them both, and tries to establish that they 
share the common status of what Toulmin 
has called ‘scientific myths’, i.e. all- 
purpose pictures of the world which 
extend or distort a concept’s original 
meaning to an unacceptable degree. The 
three signs of mythicization are that a 
concept is used ideologically; that it 
acquires additional usage; and that it does 
not relate directly to the empirical reality 
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which it supposedly covers. In the case of 
‘secularization’ Glasner argues that the 
concept has conventionally been applied 
in three analytically separable ways 
reflecting three different ways of defining 
religion — as an institution; as a norma- 
tive system; and as a mode of cognition. 
The tightly-argued critique of prevalent 
and mostly so-called commonsensical 
definitions is wide-ranging but centrally 
concerned with their logical connections 
to a view of secularization based on an 
implicit ideology of progress. This, in 
turn, is criticized for its assumptions that 
there must have been an historical base- 
line when societies were really religious, 
that religion formerly permeated all 
aspects of life equally, and that religion 
can be identified with the organizational 
forms of its expression. Glasner’s 
proposed solution to the problem is that 
social scientists should follow Simmel’s 
example in focusing attention on the 
religious properties of a potentially 
infinite variety of social relationships 
inside and outside the conventionally 
recognizable institutions of religion. This 
would allegedly open up a mid-point 
between what Glasner considers to be 
Bryan Wilson’s too ready acceptance of 
the everyday usage of ‘secularization’ and 
David Martin’s over-eagerness to 
eliminate the concept from the 
sociological vocabulary. His goal would 
be to construct a secularization profile for 
any society based on the varying ‘... 
significance and salience of religion at a 
specified level of analysis, over a specific 
period of time’ (p. 112). 

I have one major misgiving about 
Glasner’s whole enterprise. It stems from 
his attempt to combine an approval of 
Toulmin’s notion of scientific myths with 
a naive view that empirical reality is 
somehow ‘out there’ waiting to be 
discovered by any sociologist using 
ideology-free and myth-free devices; 
hence his frequent references to the 
‘errors’ of most secularization theorists 
and, by contrast, to the possibility of a 
privileged, neutral and undistorted grasp 
of reality by scientific sociology. The 
differences of meaning between myth, 
error, bias and theoretical perspective are 
ignored in his enthusiasm to criticize 
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available studies of secularization. But the 
proposed remedy is philosophically nave. 
This is not a book for the beginner or 
the faint-hearted. The prose is vigorous 
but disjointed, and the style of an 
amended Ph.D. thesis is unmistakable. On 
the other hand it has the merits of 
comprehensiveness and coherence, and it 
draws on impressively wide reading in the 
sociology of religion. 
James A. Beckford 
University of Durham 


Foundations of Sociolinguistics: An 
Ethnographic Approach 
Dell Hymes Tavistock 1977 248 pp. £7.50 


This volume bears out that Dell Hymes 
ranks as the most revolutionary among 
the great names in sociolinguistics, 
Bernstein, Fishman, Halliday, Labov, and 
a few others. Foundations in Sociolinguistics is 
a collection of ten articles written over a 
decade since 1964; the volume is arranged 
in three parts into which the ten 
contributions are fitted as ten chapters: 
Part 1: Toward Ethnographies of 
Communication; Part 2: The Status of 
Linguistics as a Science; Part 3: Linguistics 
as Sociolinguistics. 

It is awkward that there is some 
repetitiveness which could have been 
avoided through slight revision. This 
should, however, not detract from the 
value of this publication. It should be 
compulsory reading for every linguist, 
sociologist, anthropologist, and psychol- 
ogist. The insights Dell Hymes offers 
are breathtaking, the vistas he opens 
are exciting, especially for the areas of 
developmental psychology, language 
learning, socialization and second 
language learning. This volume attempts 
to provide sociolinguistics with a theory. 
It is unfortunate that Dell Hymes did not 
have access to a publication from the 
German Democratic Republic which at 
the same’ time attempted something 
similar in a very systematic fashion: W. 
Hartung et al., Sprachliche Kommunikation 
und Gesellschaft, Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 
1974. When Hymes sets out to provide 
sociolinguistics with a theory, it is not 
in terms of ‘the weak claim of 
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sociolinguistics’, but rather in terms of 
‘the strong claim’ (cf. Roger T. Bell, 
Sociolinguistics, London, Batsford, 1976, p. 
29), in fact it is the strongest claim which 
can be made and that is to give linguistics 
a new direction by establishing it as 
sociolinguistics, i.e. as a social science. 
Hymes sees himself and sociolinguistics as 
a deliberate departure from Chomskyan 
linguistics and its restrictive subsumption 
under cognitive psychology. In the final 
analysis Hymes impresses upon the reader 
that it is only as sociolinguistics that 
linguistics can take up its position as one 
of the most central disciplines in the study 
of human life. Hymes deplores ‘that we 
have today a general linguistics that 
justifies itself in terms of understanding 
the distinctiveness of man, but has 
nothing to say, as linguistics, of human 
life’. It is impossible in the space available 
to do justice to the immense density of 
ideas, and the number of issues raised. 
Only a few points can be mentioned: for 
the sociolinguist it is disturbing to have 
to agree that ‘the plain fact is that speech, 
the true nexus between language and 
social life, has been largely neglected. It 
has not been studied in its own right.’ 
Language in sociolinguistics should not 
just be seen as one sociological variable, 
but a truly sociolinguistic approach is 
interested in the relation of linguistic 
variables to group membership for its own 
sake. ‘A grossly correlational approach 
will leave much of the heart of the subject 
obscure.’ For the linguist it might be a 
shock to be told that a speech community 
is a social phenomenon, rather than a 
linguistic one. Hymes wants linguists to 
study language as part of communicative 
conduct and social action, thus a theory of 
language has to establish a ‘cultural 
grammar’. For the Bernstein disciple it is 
interesting to see how Hymes incorporates 
Bernstein into his framework of 
sociolinguistics in terms of a more 
universal ‘now — and then — coding’. This 
volume provides a more accessible 
approach to Hymes, and he should reach 
a much wider readership. Like ‘other 
seminal books, such as Sapir’s Language in 
1921, Bloomfield’s Language in 1933, and 
Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures in 1957, 
Foundations in Sociolinguistics with its 
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massive insights might very well mark the 
beginning of a new era in linguistics. 

J. K. A. Thomaneck 

University of Aberdeen 


Men and Women of the Corporation 
Rosabeth Moss Kanter Basic Books 1977 
xv + 348 pp. $12.00 


Ever since organizational sociology 
crystallized as a distinct field of study in the 
United States after World War II, at least 
one seminal book in this area has been 
written in each decade thereafter. In the 
1950s March and Simon wrote Organ- 
izations; the 1960s produced Katz and 
Kahn’s The Social P. logy of Organizations 
and James Thompson’s Organtzations in 
Action. In the 19708, however, nothing of 
comparable stature had been produced 
until Men and Women of the Corporation 
appeared in 1977. 

In the author’s own words, this book is 
‘an ethnography of a corporation’ (p. xi). 
In the tradition of the great 
ethnographies, there is much more to this 
book than simple descriptive material, 
although there is certainly a profusion of 
description. As is indicated on the cover 
flap, this volume is the most 
comprehensive account of corporate life 
since William W. Whyte’s classic, The 
Organization Man. What makes this book 
more than just one more good piece of 
work is its development of a major theory 
of behaviour in organizations which also 
seems generalizable to most other social 

tems. 

Stimulated by a desire to develop a non- 
reductionist alternative to ‘women are 
different’ (p. xi) explanations of women’s 
behaviour in organizations, the author 
has masterfully developed a body of 
theory which provides a structural ex- 
planation for behaviour in organizations. 

The overall theory of behaviour in 
organizations is focused on the 
behavioural consequences of three 
structural variables: power (the capacity to 
mobilize resources rather than Weberian 
domination), opportunity (possibilities 
for advancement) and relative numbers 
(the composition of a group when the 
people in it are classified according to 
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socially salient characteristics such as race 
or sex). The behavioural implications of 
these three variables are codified in a 
propositional format (pp. 246-9) after 
their intensive theoretical development in 
three previous chapters (one chapter is 
devoted to each structural variable). 

The theoretical development which 
culminates in the propositional 
codification is a synthesis of previous 
theoretical and empirical work, and 
Kanter’s own theoretical insights and 
empirical research on Industrial Supply 
Corporation (a pseudonym), a company 
in which the author conducted several 
studies. The masterful way in which the 
disparate theoretical streams and 
empirical studies have been merged into a 
new theoretical framework serves well as a 
model for this type of theory construction. 
It is done very well. 

The most original theoretical work 
concerns the importance of relative 
numbers in social situations. While 
Simmel performed the classic analysis of 
absolute numbers in small groups, Kanter 
has developed a theory concerning the 
importance of relative numbers in groups 
of many sizes. The impact of token 
representation for members of groups is 
found to be dysfunctional for both the 
tokens and the organization. Linking 
theory with practice, a specific policy 
recommendation follows directly from 
the analysis: When members of groups, 
against whom the organization has 
previously discriminated, are being 
admitted to the organization, or to 
previously prohibited positions, one or 
two at a time is not enough. Instead, 
several members of the group should be 
admitted together, although not all 
should be concentrated in one unit or 
section. Rather than basing this 
recommendation on moral or ethical 
appeals, it follows directly from the 
dysfunctional consequences of tokenism 
for the organization and the individual. 

Having begun with the goal of pro- 
ducing a non-reductionist explanation for 
the behaviour of men and women in 
organizations, the author has succeeded 
admirably. The theory she has developed 
provides a parsimonious, yet powerful, 
explanation for the observation that 
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women often do behave differently than 
men in organizations. The explanation is 
that women in organizations have usually 
occupied positions of low power and 
opportunity. When women have occupied 
high power and opportunity positions, 
they have occupied them in numbers so 
small as to constitute a skewed group (a 
minority of 15 per cent or less) relative to 
the men in similar position in the 
organization. The theory specifies that 
members of the minority in an 
organization with a skewed distribution 
will behave differently than the people in 
the majority. What makes the theory so 
successful is the author’s finding that men 
in positions of low power and opportunity 
behave like women in positions of low 
power and opportunity. Structure, not 
sex, explains the difference. 

This book, which drew some of the 
motivation for its writing from the 
author’s involvement in the feminist 
movement, is a demonstration that good 
work on the sociology of sex roles is just 
good sociology, and in this case, 
extraordinary sociology. Sociologists with 
interests in the areas of power, social 
stratification, and social psychology will 
find this book valuable; those with 
interests in sex roles and organizations will 
find it essential. 

Allen Bluedorn 
Pennsylvania State University 


Part-Time Crime: An Ethnography 

of Fiddling and Pilferage 

Jason Ditton Macmillan 1977 195_ pp. 
£10-00 


This book reports an extended period of 
participant observation by Ditton in a 
bakery and through working as a delivery 
rounds man. It is reassuring to see 
its appearance on a number of 
grounds: firstly, it will set the pace for a 
long time to come on research in the 

area of amateur crime known as fiddling. 
Second, it might encourage more 
sociologists to get up off their bottoms; to 
concentrate less exclusively on their 
questionnaires and to become personally 
involved in their field of enquiry as 
anthropologists do. Third, and not least, 
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it justifies the Ph.D as a possible source of 
excellent work that really can, one hopes, 
change the direction of sociologists’ 
endeavours. 

The work is meticulously done and 
honestly reported. It also impressively 
links Ditton’s own findings and 
conclusions within an existing body of 
theory as well as adding to it. As a result 
the notion of Part-Time Crime now stands 
in its own right. In this respect, this work 
should disabuse quite a few critics of 
qualitative data who see it as being 
somehow anti-theoretical. 

Ditton is particularly impressive in his 
chapter on the moral career — carefully 
marking the stages by which people 
become fiddlers, and the contingencies 
through which they must pass at each 
stage before proceeding to the next. This 
and his chapter on structure will be 
particularly relevant in studies of other 
occupations. They show how fiddling is 
part of the occupational culture of bread 
roundsmen and how this culture is 
collusively manipulated by bakery 
management — from the initial selection of 
new hands through to their full acceptance 
by all parties involved — as experienced 
fiddlers. 

There are, however, one or two 
blemishes — it would be surprising if there 
were not. Surely, for instance, Ditton can’t 
mean it when he says in his introduction, 
‘Nothing had been written about fiddling 
from a sociological viewpoint . . .’? His 
own very useful bibliography in fact shows 
him pre-dated by quite a few workers, 
though admittedly none of them has 
offered as comprehensive a treatment as 
we have here. His statistics on the amount 
of British blue-collar employee thefts — 
which he quotes from an earlier work as 
amounting to £1,304 million a year — 
cannot really be justified either. They are 
based on extrapolations from this one 
small bakery. But these are relatively small 
niggles — as is the irritation that arises 
from Ditton’s habit of constantly placing 
extended clauses in parentheses. Against 
this, however, the book is enlivened by 
quotations from fiddlers that are skillfully 
chosen with insight and sensitivity. Some 
of these are hilarious. 

This then is a book that deserves to be 
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widely read. It is to be hoped that 
eventually it will appear in paperback so as 
to reach the audience that its present price 
probably precludes. 


Gerald Mars 
Middlesex Polytechnic 


The Philosophy of Money 

Georg Simmel; Translated by Tom Bottomore 
and David Frisby 

Routledge & Kegan Paul 1978 512 pp. 
£12.50 


Money: Two Philosophies (The Conflict 
of Trust and Authority) 

S. Herbert Frankel, Basil Blackwell 1977 
163 pp. £6.50 


Money, as a central part of modern social 
life has been curiously little studied by 
sociologists. The favourite approach has 
been to label it as a symbol or language 
and leave it, more or less, at that. The 
alternative is the Marxist approach of 
looking right through money to 
concentrate on the realm of production. 
The two approaches do not harmonize. 
The first approach sees money sharing its 
underlying characteristics with other 
phenomena of the social superstructure, 
the second sees it as a product of the 
infrastructure. Furthermore, whilst the 
symbolic approach at least promises to 
examine money itself, it is precisely the 
ways in which money apparently differs 
from (other?) symbol or sign systems that 
are of greatest interest and most need 
explanation: e.g. its use as an objective 
measure, its role in connecting the 
individual to the economy, inflation. 

Thus, the appearance in English of 
Simmel’s massive tome on money not only 
makes available to us an important 
segment of a major sociologist’s work 
but also offers an opportunity to 
reappraise sociological approaches to 
money. Simmel does refer to money as a 
symbol and has clearly been influenced 
by Marx but, as one might expect, his 
approach is unique. 

The Philosophy of Money reflects Simmel’s 
concern with the opposition or dialectic 
between the freedom and expression of 
the individual as against the objective 
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power of culture — one of Simmel’s most 
interesting concepts is translated as 
‘objective mind’. The translators’ 
Introduction helps place the work in the 
context . of Simmel’s own and 
prac ie German thought (the 
version translated was first published in 
1907). However, such is Simmel’s indirect 
style and tortuous presentation that 
readers might well have benefited from 
still further guidance as to the main points 
in his argument. The existing articles on, 
and part translations of, the work can give 
no more than a hint. 

Simmel divides his work into an 
Analytic and a Synthetic Part. The former 
examines the nature of value and money's 
place in ‘the sequence of purposes’. For 
Simmel, value is created by the relation 
between subject and object and, since 
everything is interrelated, value expresses 
that interrelationship. He suggests that 
the value of an object is what an individual 
will sacrifice for it. As the Introduction 
notes, this has much in common with the 
marginal utility theory of consumer 
demand. However, Simmel also suggests 
that value shows the resistance of an object 
to our will, a formulation that hints at an 
economic value based on production 
rather than consumption. Simmel’s 
unwillingness to distinguish analytically 
between various types of value means that 
he remains unaware of the contradictions 
that lurk within his philosophy of value. 

For Simmel, value (in general) embraces 
aesthetic value, economic value, monetary 
value, exchange value, use value, price, 
and so forth. Money is the ‘incarnation 
and purest expression’ of economic value 
which is itself the ‘value of values’. This 
approach does not enable Simmel to 
distinguish what is peculiar to the nature 
and development of money. Although 
more sophisticated than those analyses 
which just label money as a symbol, 
Simmel’s analysis cannot generate an 
explanation as to how and why money 
assumes its particular role and is able to 
have the social effects that he describes so 
well in the Synthetic Part of his work. 

Particularly in this Synthetic Part, 
Simmel has some fascinating descriptions 
of the effects of money and the type of 
thinking it produces. Yet the relation 
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between the effects of money per se and the 
effects of the economy remains obscure. 
In his Preface, Simmel says that he intends 
to make no statements about economics. 
He has little to say about financial 
institutions or the organization of 
production, preferring to philosophize 
about the individual and his use of money. 
This approach produces some very 
interesting but also some odd results as 
when his consideration of the labour 
theory of value leads to a discussion of 
mental versus manual work and the 
conclusion that a mental worker should be 
paid more since he requires a better 
quality diet for his work, College 
cafeterias please note! 

Approached as a series of essays, The 
Philosophy of Money probably contains 
enough theories in embyro — some of 
them little to do with money — to keep a 
graduate school in business for years. Yet 
its structural weaknesses and what I 
believe is a failure to produce an 
analytically clear and productive grasp of 
the nature and place of money in society 
explains why The Philosophy of Money has 
had so little influence. Thus, for instance, 
Weber preferred to use the contrasting 
approaches of the economists von Mises 
and Knapp to generate his own thoughts 
on money. A clearer book by Simmel 
might have beneficially influenced the 
development of both economic and 
sociological theory. 

If anybody has come near to succeeding 
where Simmel and others have failed, it is 
Keynes. Professor Frankel’s slim volume is 
essentially a Monetarist attack on Keynes 
using Simmel as ammunition. Frankel 
describes Simmel as seeing the use of 
money founded upon trust but then 
attacks Keynes ‘for undermining this 
‘morality’ by suggesting that the 
government manipulate money. For 
Frankel this breaks the bond of trust and 
substitutes that of authority. 

Frankel misconceives the thrust of 
sociology — notably when a quote from 
Berger and Luckmann is used to berate 
Keynes for suggesting that the 
contemporary economic order might be 
insecure — and misrepresents Keynes. The 
trust that exists between individuals 
implies nothing about the ‘morality’ of 
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government intervention in macro- 
economic affairs. Keynes bases his analysis 
of money on the degree of confidence that 
individuals have in it: that is why they 
choose to hold it. Simmel’s approach, in 
fact, fits far better with Keynesianism than 
Monetarism. 

But Keynes goes far beyond Simmel and 
analyses changes in confidence. For 
Keynes, the changing expectations of 
economic actors will produce changes in 
their holdings of money and, in aggregate, 
macro-economic effects. Changing 
economic messages — carried through the 
medium of money — will produce different 
reactions from differently placed and 
differently motivated economic actors. 
Hence, economic disequilibria; hence, the 
need for government intervention. 

Overall, Keynes’ approach paves the 
way for the introduction of sociological 
factors into macro-economic analysis in a 
way that Simmel could not have foreseen 
and later sociologists have neglected to 
follow up. By contrast, Monetarism 
assumes a mechanistic and closed-system 
economy where levels of trust and other 
social factors are virtually irrelevant. 

Simon Smelt 
London 


The Declining Significance of Race: Blacks 
and Changing American Institutions 
William Julius Wilson University of Chicago 
Press 1978 204 pp. £8.75 


The Culture of Inequality 
Michael Lewis University of Massachusetts 
Press 1978 207 pp. $12.50 


The first of these books marks an 
impressive advance upon the rather 
unseasoned Power, Racism and Privilege 
which William Wilson published two years 
earlier. The new study is more original, 
more closely reasoned, and makes much 


‘better use of relevant theories; indeed it is 


probably the best study in fifteen of 
the position of blacks in United States 
society. 

Wilson distinguishes three stages in US 
race relations: antebellum slavery, early 
industrial, and the modern period. He 
takes two theories of how class conflicts 
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shape racial relations and looks to see how 
well they fit evidence concerning each 
period. These theories are the orthodox 
Marxist claim that the capitalist class will 
seek to weaken the bargaining power of 
the workers by promoting racial divisions 
in their ranks; and the split labour-market 
theory formulated by Edna Bonachich 
which states that ethnic antagonism is 
generated by the actions of a racial labour 
aristocracy in seeking to obtain and 
exploit a monopoly of the better paid 
jobs. 

With respect to the antebellum South, 
Wilson concludes that the orthodox 
Marxist argument ascribing ' racist 
ideology and racial stratification to the 
ruling class is empirically and theoretically 
sound. But a racially split labour market 
was created, and this became the driving 
force once Reconstruction was under way 
and the white workers could use their 
political power for economic ends. The 
alliance between the business classes and 
the blacks was broken and a pattern of 
racial inequality established which 
reflected the class interests of the white 
workers in that it reduced the ability of 
black workers to compete with white. For 
much of this time the state was the major 
instrument of racial oppression. 

Wilson then moves on to show how 
economic changes affected the position of 
black workers in the twentieth century. He 
notes that by 1957 the number of black 
unskilled agricultural workers in twenty 
Mississippi counties had fallen to 10 per 
cent of what it was only eight years before. 
In the Northern cities to which such 
workers have had to flee, industry has 
been moving to the suburbs and the 
corporate sector has been growing at the 
expense of traditional industies. Cor- 
porate industries are characterized by 
vertical integration, strong unions, and 
stable labour forces. Educated blacks have 
been very successful in this sector but the 
black under-class has been trapped in 
circumstances that reinforce low-paid 
casual employment, Wilson therefore 
concludes that explanations of racial 
antagonism based on labour-market 
conflicts have less significance in the 
period of modern industrial race 
relations. Racial tensions are now 
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concentrated in the socio-political order 
and turn upon schooling and residential 
neighbourhoods. 

This is a lot of ground to cover in 154 
pages of text. The broad characterizations 
may need some detailed qualifications, 
while the explanations advanced could 
well be accepted by readers who do not 
subscribe to either of the economic class 
theories which the author brings to the 
fore. It is also worth noting that the ‘racial 
belief systems’ which feature at the 
beginning have dropped out by the end of 
the picture without this being remarked 
upon. But it is a book that can be warmly 
commended for undergraduate teaching 
and as a stimulus to anyone interested in 
questions of race and class. 

The same cannot be said for the other 
volume under review, which, though 
written by a sociologist, is not really 
sociological. It is an interpretation of how 
Americans, while basing their conceptions 
of themselves and their society upon a 
commitment to cra happily main- 
tain a very unequal social order. The 
key, says Michael Lewis, is the belief that 
individuals are responsible for their own 
success or failure. He supplements the 
general discussion (which is at times 
overwritten and pretentious) with 
illustrations from a three-year field study 
of a medium sized city which at the time 
was in the throes of school desegreg- 
ation and arguments about anti-poverty 
programmes and public housing. The 
main thesis can be represented, over- 
simply, but I hope not unfairly, as saying 
that the lower middle class need the poor 
to demonstrate that they have something 
to be proud of. 

The big difficulty with the book is its 
subjectivism. We have plenty of studies of 
other cultures of inequality that could 
have opened up Lewis’ material to com- 
parative analysis, but he chooses not to 
use them. He gives us one insider’s view 
of his own culture. It makes the reader 
wonder whether the people of Middle City 
would accept Lewis’ interpretations of 
their opinions and what they would have 
to say about the author's opinions. Lewis 
recognizes this and is content to reply ‘take 
it or leave it’. Most readers interested in 
these questions would, I believe, gain 
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more from reading Ely Chinoy’s 
Automobile Workers and the American Dream 
published in 1955. 


Michael Banton 
University of Bristol 


Marx on Money 
Suzanne de Brunhoff Pluto Press 1977 139 
pp. £4.80 (£2.70 paper) 


State, Capital and Economic Policy 
Suzanne de Brunhoff Pluto Press 1978 512 
pp. £6.60 (£2.95 paper) - 


A History of Gold and Money 
Pierre Vilar New Left Books 1976 360 pp. 
£7.50 


Marx’s analysis of money has been 
neglected. Marxists and academic 
commentators (with the notable exception 
of Hilferding) have emphasized other 
aspects of Capital, value, the theory of 
crises, the determinants of the class 
struggle and so on, to its virtual exclusion. 
This neglect is unwarranted because the 
analysis of money occupies a crucial place 
in Capital; money as a specific social form 
is central in defining the peculiar 
properties of capitalistic circulation, in 
specifying the nature and calculation of 
the capitalist enterprise, and in conceiving 
the role of finance capital in the developed 
capitalist mode of production. Further, 
Marx has a specific theory of the nature 
and functions of money, one which differs 
from and avoids many of the limitations of 
orthodox neo-classical accounts. For 
Marx money requires a distinct and 
independent theorization, it is not to be 
understood as a mere derivative of other 
concepts (like value, for example). 
Suzanne de Brunhoff’s Marx on Money 
(first published in France in 1967) goes a 
long way to remedy this neglect. It is a 
clear and thorough presentation of the 
theory of money in Capital; it deals with far 
more than falls under the heading of 
orthodox monetary theory, treating of 
credit, finance capital and the role of 
money in capitalist reproduction and 
crises. It differs sharply in its treatment of 
certain questions (notably the nature of 
non-commodity money) from Hilfer- 
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ding’s expansion and rectification of 
Marx’s analysis in Finance Capital. It is 
not a mere summary of Marx but rather 
the presentation of a rigorous position 
drawn from the arguments of Capital. She 
treats the forms of money as corres- 
ponding to its functions: commodity 
money supports the function of general 
equivalent, fiduciary money — notes 
issued by banks — supports the function 
of medium of circulation, and credit 
money corresponds to the function of 
means of ‘deferred’ payment. The 
functions form a hierarchy, dominated by 
that of general equivalent, and this 
requires that commodity money is the 
necessary and definitive form of money. 
Money can perform the function of 
general equivalent, of expressing the 
relative value of all commodities, only if it 
itself has a value. In order to have value it 
must be the product of socially necessary 
labour time. In order to be money it must 
be relatively scarce as a commodity and 
capable of stable and standardized 
quantitative division. In practice this 
limits the supports of money’s key 
function to the precious metals, gold and 
silver. 

The apparent problem with this 
account is that modern currencies are nat 
based on commodity money. Dollars, 
pounds, francs, etc., are not convertible 
into equivalent quantities of gold or silver. 
Moreover, foreign trade is not 
predominantly conducted in gold or 
silver, but in these same non-convertible 
national currencies. de Brunhoff attempts 
to show the way in which money’s 
function as general equivalent necessitates 
a role for commodity money and how the 
commodity form actually operates to 
govern the others. She argues that the 
capitalist system tends constantly to 
exceed its own limits, that credit money 
and ‘fictitious’ capital are necessary to 
sustain expansion. Crises, however, reveal 
the antagonistic and primitive nature of 
money, which has not been superseded 
but merely masked by its credit form. In 
disrupting the circuit M-C-M crises prove 
that money is not a mere medium of 
circulation (as it would be in an 
uninterrupted cycle C-M-C). The relation 
M.-C is postponed and money functions as 
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a hoard (as a store of value in its general 
equivalent form). The function of money 
as a hoard therefore constantly reinforces 
the place of the money commodity; no 
credit money system can divest itself of its 
‘monetary base embodied in the gold 
reserve of the central bank’ (p. 116). The 
more severe the crisis the more definite the 
tendency towards flight into hoarding 
money in its general equivalent form. But 
this tendency no longer takes the simple 
form of hoarding gold. Financial crises, 
cycles of expansion and contradiction of 
credit, of writing off of debts and 
bankruptcies, are the mode in which 
money is constantly brought into line with 
real values and the conditions for new 
cycles of credit expansion created. 

de Brunhoff also takes up this position 
in her more recent book The State, Capital 
and Economic Policy. Here she begins by 
attempting to explain why a ‘state’, an 
independent public power, is necessary to 
capital and necessary as something more 
than a mere agent of class domination. In 
order to do so she centres on the 
fundamental relationship involved in the 
general formula for capital (M-C-M), the 
purchase of wage labour with money in 
order to produce commodities for saleat a 
profit. She argues that both of the terms of 
this relationship, labour power and 
money, must be defined and regulated 
independently of any particular capital. 
The capitalist system requires policies 
which attempt to secure the conditions of 
reproduction of labour power and of 
money in its general equivalent form. Left 
to itself capital destroys its own primary 
resource, living labour power, through 
ruthless competition and reckless over- 
exploitation. Likewise a decentralized 
system of private ‘monies’, issued by 
private banks and companies, cannot 
provide the general and unrestrained 
convertibility into commodities necessary 
for money’s primary function. State 
‘intervention’ in the economy is not 
therefore a novelty, it is a definitive 
necessity of the capitalist state as such. 
Moreover it is not inherently successful 
either, state policies constantly struggle 
against new economic and political 
conditions and against Capital itself. 

State intervention is not given in one 
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unalterable modality. ‘Economic policy’ — 
attempts by the state to manage the 
aggregate level of economic activity — 
came into existence in the 1930s as a 
response to chronic depression, but the 
possibility of this‘response depended on 
the existence- of new political, financial 
and economic conditions. Central for de 
Brunhoff is the rise of the working class as 
an economic subject, unionized and 
capable of defending its wage levels 
against the laws of the market. Keynesian 
economics is also a crucial precondition 
because, as the ideology of ‘economic 
policy’, it converts deficit financing and 
credit creation into technical and neutral 
instruments of demand management. 
Under previous economic ideologies they 
would be seen as an unjustified in- 
terference with the market for labour 
and a state enforced distribution of 
resources in favour of the working class. 
Keynes’ economics reflects unconsciously 
the rise of the working class as economic 
subject in that it challenges the notion ofa 
‘real’ level of wages and, therefore, of 
an ‘equilibrium’ demand for labour 
corresponding to that level. It removes the 
notion that workers can be paid ‘too 
much’. 

de Brunhoff does not treat the state as 
the ‘subject’ of capital, as a unitary 
rational agency which intervenes to 
secure the conditions necessary to 
capitalism. This is one of the most notable 
things about the book and in my opinion 
its main positive feature. This desubjecti- 
fication of the state has two main aspects. 
First, the ‘state’ is not unitary but consists 
of different institutions acting on distinct 
components of ‘policy’. ‘Policy’ overall is 
neither coherent nor effective. Agencies 
like the Federal Reserve Bank or the Bank 
of Italy have the ‘autonomy’ to follow 
distinct policy lines, often at variance with 
the supposed general direction of the 
government. Second, the state agencies do 
not control the conditions in which they 
act: Keynes could not suspend the laws of 
capitalism. Keynesian policy amounts toa 
‘flight into the future’, a stimulation of 
credit which involves ‘psuedo-validation’ 
of supply. Deficit finance calls forth a 
demand without substance, it entails a 
‘fictitious’ money which does not 
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correspond to previously produced 
values. The new policy attempts to sever 
the links between past and future, between 
the sale of labour power, income and 
expenditure. It is therefore inflationary. 
Ultimately, the management of inflation 
involves state-induced unemployment to 
restore some element of control over 
wages and some reserve of labour power 
capable of stimulating future expansion. 
It involves policies of tightening up of the 
money supply and of credit control which 
serve to restore to money its function as 
general equivalent. 

de Brunhoff’s analysis is probably the 
most sophisticated of the recent Marxist 
attempts to account for ‘interventionist’ 
economic policy, inflation and the current 
recession. Its main advance over other 
positions is in its conception of the nation 
state as agent of policy. She challenges 
Poulanwas’, conception of the ‘inter- 
nationalisation’ of capital and the 
reduction of European national states to 
little more than means of containment of 
the still nationally based labour 
movements (in the interests of multi- 
national American dominated capital). 
Her critique of this view and her account 
of why capital takes definite national 
forms is valuable and the book is well 
worth reading for this alone. Likewise she 
avoids the functionalism of a good deal of 
the material on state intervention. 

Her whole account of economic ‘policy’ 
is dominated by her position on the nature 
of money. For her, money must ultimately 
express in some form the real relations of 
value, of socially necessary labour time. 
‘Policy’ is confounded by this necessity of 
capitalism. International money, central 
bank money and the deposits of private 
banks must be linked to one another in 
terms of the function of general equivalent 
and this demands the regulation of the 
whole capitalist system by commodity 
money. Thus, for her, international 
payments are currently in chaos precisely 
because they are no longer conducted in 
terms of either convertible currencies or 
currencies standing in some definite ratio 
to gold as the dollar did until recently. Her 
account of the current inflatio crisis is 
also linked to her conception of money. 
The unrestrained speculative expansion of 
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private credit creates ‘fictive’ capital which 
does not correspond to previously 
produced surplus value and is one of the 
causes of crisis (which leads to the writing 
down of a portion of the mass of capital), 
likewise deficit financing by the state 
produces ‘fictive’ demand which does not 
correspond to real income, and this also 
leads to crisis which takes the form of 
inflation and state-managed unemploy- 
ment. A ‘real’ dollar and a ‘fictive’ dollar 
are equal and indistinguishable, deficit 
financing and credit expansion — like the 
simple excessive printing of banknotes — 
produce a general inflation because they 
create demand which exceeds real value 
relations. 

Pierre Vilar’s A History of Gold and Money 
is mainly concerned with another period 
of inflation, the ‘price revolution’ of the 
sixteenth century. Although committed to 
a view of money as based in essence on 
commodity money and too willing to see 
analogues of contemporary financial 
institutions and monetary forms in earlier 
periods, it is a valuable history. 

Paul Hirst 
Birkbeck College 


Basic Readings in Medical Sociology 
David Tuckett and Joseph M. Kaufert (eds) 
Tavistock Publications 1978 306 pp. £10 
(£4.95 paper) 


This book is divided into ten parts which 
cover sociology as a science, medical 
education and sociology, the family, 
marriage and its relation to illness, work 
life chances and life styles, becoming a 
patient, doctors and patients (a long 
section with seven sub-sections), the 
organization of hospitals, the social causes 
of disease, the social definition of illness, 
and finally doctors and society. None of 
the thirty readings is written newly for this 
work although most have been edited, 
some heavily. A note about editing 
method and the source of the article are to 
be found at the start of each new article. 
Nothing, however, indicates in reading 
the text where the changes of discussions 
have been made. 

The readings are designed as a 
comparison to David Tuckett’s Introduction 
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to Medical Sociology which was aimed at 
medical students but which has achieved a 
wider market. The present book should 
do the same. The readings are drawn from 
authoritative writers and collectively cover 
a wide field. Within an overall policy of 
including papers which are hard to get at, 
the authors’ bases for selection were first, 
to demonstrate ‘some of the more 
interesting ways in which sociologists look 
at particular aspects of medicine, health or 
disease’, but, secondly, to emphasize 
particularly those papers which also make 
a systematic attempt to test the validity of 
ideas, because they believe it is on validity 
and methodology that the sociology of 
medicine will be judged both outside and 
inside the discipline. But this has not 
led the authors to exclude works which 
have generated new perspectives, or 
demonstrated the adequacy of previous 
conceptualization. They have, however, 
over-represented contributions which 
submit ideas to tests against ‘facts’ as well 
as including the section on sociology as 
science. In their view, the central weakness 
of so much sociology research is a failure 
to provide the reader with the confidence 
to believe in the interpretations that are 
offered. This accounts for the presence of 
George Brown as an author in three of the 
papers. He has made a very considerable 
contribution. His contributions both 
alone and with others are the kind of 
sociology of medicine Tuckett and Kaufert 
are trying to encourage. 

The greater part of their introduction is 
devoted to discussing this weakness of 
medical sociology, to the need for 
quantification of interpretative work and 
to the false distinction between the 
generation and testing of ideas. In the 
light of their concerns some of the ways in 
which they have shortened papers may 
seem strange: for example, cutting out the 
discussion of the weakness of measures of 
class in the Cartwright and O’Brien paper, 
especially as the particular difficulties of 
applying occupational class to the elderly 
and retired are relegated to a brief and 
unexplained footnote. The omission of 
the ‘convincing supporting tables’ in the 
Skipper Leonard paper is equally strange. 
Similarly, general methodological intro- 
ductions have been deleted where they 
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describe research setting, sampling and 
statistical techniques. References and 
foomotes have gone. In view of all this it is 
a pity that it is not possible to identify 
where and what has been cut or changed. 
For research workers and postgraduate 
students who will use the reader as a way to 
research the relevant original articles, this 
may not matter too much. Undergraduate 
students for reasons of time and difficulty 
of finding the originals (which after all was 
one criterion for inclusion) will take the 
paper as they find it, and perhaps 
conclude differently from the ways in 
which they might have concluded if they 
had seen more of the methodology or the 
setting of the paper. Authors of the works 
included are by no means all sociologists. 
Only thirteen of the thirty papers are 
written exclusively by one or more 
sociologists, to which one might add one 
by a social scientist and a sociologist. 
Sociologists are included in four papers 
as joint authors with health care pro- 
fessionals (in three cases psychiatrists). 
Nine papers are written by doctors either 
exclusively (five papers) or with other non- 
sociologists, e.g. psychologist, psycho- 
analyst (four papers). One paper is jointly 
authored by a sociologist and a social 
worker, one is by a theologian and one by 
a health care administrator. 

This partly reflects the way in which the 
sociology of medicine has developed from 
the requests of the medical profession and 
medical administrators for sociological 
insight into their work. Furthermore, it 
reflects the limited extent to which main 
stream sociology has paid attention to the 
sociology of health and illness. It also 
reflects a choice of papers which are likely 
to be salient for the medical school 
audience, and the relationship with the 
original Tuckett textbook, which, while 
probably the best and most useful 
available in Britain at the moment, also 
omits certain areas. Thus there is nothing 
about the drug industry and the part that 
its activities nar pilay in the doctor-patient 
relationship. There is nothing on macro- 
theories of the sociology of health and 
illness, the section on doctors and society 
relying entirely on Illich and Mahler. Nor 
is there any paper which looks at the 
historical development of the topics 
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covered. The sociology of hospital 
organization has very limited reference 
made to it, with contributions by 
Rosengren and de Vault on an obstetrical 
hospital, Wing and Brown on 
institutionalism and schizophrenia and 
Coser on alienation and social structure. 
There is no section on the sociology of 
medical knowledge. Nevertheless, this is a 
valuable book of readings which I would 
expect to be much used by students in 
sociology departments as well as in 
medical schools and nursing schools 
including as it does in addition to authors 
already mentioned, papers by Jeffreys, 
Scheff, Zola, Stimson and Webb, Davis, 
Bucher and Stelling. The focus emerges as 
being mostly concerned with the social 
factors which cause illness and which 
influence the course of presentation 
treatment and response. 

It is thus biased to microsociology and 
the treatment situation which is probably 
the correct way to make the sociology of 
medicine relevant and salient for medical 
students. The readings are ones with 
which sociologists also need to be 
familiar, but they will have to search 
further to find readings they will need to 
cover the sociology of health and illness as 
part of sociology, and which examine 
systematically the institutions of health 
maintenance and restoration as socially 
constructed and related to the structure 
and culture of the society in which they 
are found, both historically and con- 
temporarily. 

Margaret Stacey 
University of Warwick 


The Cultural Crisis of Modern 

Medicine 

John Ehrenreich (ed.) Monthly Review Press 
1978 300 pp £8.85 


Ten years ago a book such as this would 
not have been written. The 1970s have 
seen the development of a body of 
literature about modern medicine which 
takes a highly critical view of the structure, 
ideology and practice of western scientific 
medicine. Such a critique is part of the 
recent tendency in intellectual circles, 
especially in social science, to regard the 
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advances made in science and technology 
as in general harmful rather than 
beneficial. In sociology, prior to that, the 
Parsonian paradigm and related social 
democratic forms of sociological debate 
and research were dominant. 

Within Parsons’ social system approach 
science and technology, and the role of 
medicine, were seen in terms of a 
professional ethic, a neutral non-political 
search for scientific truth with beneficia! 
consequences for the functioning of 
society and for the health of human 
populations. 

This book turns this functionalist 
argument on its head. In an impassioned 
way, it argues for the understanding and 
transformation of western medicine 
through a neo-marxist framework which 
by identifying it as an arm of capitalism, 
shows that far from being neutral or 
progressive, medicine is both exploitative 
and reactionary. 

The book falls into three major parts. 
The first deals with the social functions of 
medicine chiefly from a theoretical 
standpoint. This urges that medicine is a 
major instrument of social control, and 
following the contemporary interest in the 
state, examines the structural constraints 
to state intervention in health. There is a 
distinction drawn between the political 
economy of health, which it is argued, is 
based on the assumption that modern 
medicine is good but that the key problem 
is in the maldistribution of medical care, 
and the cultural approach which rejects 
the automatic assumption that modern 
medicine is essentially beneficial and 
instead asserts that only through a trans- 
formation of capitalism in a socialist 
direction will it be possible to provide a 
gi Recall health care system. 

The second part of the book applies this 
perspective to the study of medicine and 
women. The five articles comprising the 
section are all written by women from a 
feminist standpoint and focus upon the 
sexist nature of the relationship between 
women and the medical profession. Even 
for the upper class women the physician 
acts, according to Barbara Ehrenreich and 
Deirdre English, as an agent for the 
dominant males of that class and through 
the ideological sexism involved in medical 
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theory exercise a profound degree of 
social control. Similarly, in the relation- 
ship between pediatricians and mothers 
Mary Howell argues that the same 
ideology seems to oppress and stigmatize 
the woman as mother. Diana Scully and 
Pauline Bart, in their article ‘A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Orifice’ which is based on a content 
analysis of gynaecological textbooks, 
follow through the ideological definition 
of female sexuality in male terms. Linda 
Gordon in her examination of birth 
control demonstrates the way in which the 
early radicalism of the birth control 
movement was incorporated and made 
safe partly through the ideology of the 
Eugenics movement but also through the 
incorporation of the movement under the 
control of the medical profession. 

The final section of the book is 
dedicated to the role of medicine 
under imperialism and includes an 
article by Fanon on the Algerian case. 
A piece by Richard Brown explores 
historically the role of the Rockefeller 
Foundation programmes which he claims 
were not primarily concerned with the 
native populations but to enrich 
plantation, mine and factory owners, and 
ultimately foreign powers — or in the case 
of the American South — the largely 
Northern capitalist class. James Paul 
argues that imperialist medicine promotes 
imperial control, social inequality and 


exploitation but it also itself contains - 


many contradictions. It promotes new 
forms of consciousness, social structure 
and political action that threaten the 
foundations of the imperialist social 
order. However Paul, unlike some other 
contributors, continues an earlier 
tradition in which he attributes to modern 
medicine a progressive potential in that it 
helps to break the bond of religious 
fatalism which has kept the peasant masses 
resigned to millenial misery. In a short 
contribution Howard Levy concludes the 
volume by looking at the military 
medicine man. His piece provides the 
reader in its oversimplifications with a 
touchstone to the book as a whole. Its 
chief characteristic is a certain nalvety 
which is an unwitting example of a certain 
type of American idealist who having 
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seen that the American system is not 
perfect insists that it be thrown out root 
and branch. Levy lists with pride the 
American ` revolutionary heroes who 
although medical men performed not as 
battlefield surgeons but rather as military 
leaders in the American Way of 
Liberation; paradoxically, he then goes 
on to castigate later American army 
doctors who served their country in wars 
of which he does not approve. He seems 
shocked and surprised that United States 
support for the rebuilding of Japan and 
Western Europe after World War Two was 
based ‘first on political need and only 
second was a response to human need.’ 
This book is very much in tune with a 
strong current of contempo: 
intellectual fashion and will be widely read 
by students and teachers. 
Noel Parry 
Polytechnic of North London 


Quest for an American Sociology: 

Robert E. Park and the Chicago School 
Fred H. Matthews McGill-Queen’s 
University Press 1977 278 pp. n.p. 


Matthews’ study is a first-rate intellectual 
biography in which Park’s life, and the 
historical events and intellectual trends 
likely to have affected him, are used to 
clarify both his ideas and the nature of his 
efforts to influence the development of 
sociology at Chicago and as a profession 
nationally. Matthews’ familiarity with 
Park’s entire ouvre, including his 
newspaper articles and unpublished 
manuscripts, attests to the thoroughness 
of his survey. His use of Park’s hitherto 
more or less unknown correspondence 
with his family, students and prominent 
contemporaries, such as Booker T. 
Washington for whom he worked at 
Tuskegee Institute, seems particularly 
appropriate in the investigation of this 
early advocate of ‘attitude-revealing’ 
human documents. 

Matthews’ success in the formidable 
task of constructing a view of the general 
perspective on group life and social 
change underlying Park’s essays on 
particular topics, such as race and ethnic 
relations, is somewhat offset by less 
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attention being paid to the complexity of 
his ideas, shifts in his concerns and 
changes in emphasis in many of these 
areas. 

Moreover, Matthews’ interest in how 
Park’s work reflects the ‘variety of 
doctrines current in a confusing and 
overcrowded period in the history of 
social thought’ overshadows a concern for 
either what was original and creative in 
Park’s outlook, or, the emergence of the 
innovative style of social research 
expressed in the monographs of his 
students. Thus, although Matthews has 
produced the best researched and most 
insightful study of Park to date, 
puzzlement regarding ‘the rise and fall of 
the Chicago School’ has by no means been 
put to rest. 

Barbara Ballis Lal 
Goldsmiths’ College 
University of London 


Towns in Societies: Essays in Economic 
History and Historical Sociology 

Philip Abrams and E. A. Wrigley (eds) 
Cambridge University Press 1978 344 pp. 
£7.95 


It is strange to see historians rejecting 
towns as ‘distant social objects’ or as 
‘useful analytical tools’. What has long 
been commonplace in sociology — the 
denial of the city as a separate social entity, 
has always been coloured by a sense that 
once things were otherwise; that the 
medieval or preindustrial provincial town 
had represented a way of life that was 
markedly different from rural existence, 
that the metropolis of empire or nation 
state, Rome or London, had had a 
contrasting culture, society, economy(?) 
to those of the provinces. There is an 
image of towns as communities in which 
local ties (including those with the 
surrounding region) were more important 
than inter-regional or national 
connections. But the drift of the twelve 
essays in this volume, the majority 
prepared for a Past and Present 
conference in 1975, is to disprove the 
independence of the town from its 
containing economy and social order. In 


essays on classical antiquity (Hopkins), 
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late traditional China (Elvin), medieval 
Europe (Hibbert) eighteenth-century 
England (Daunton), the message is the 
same: that there was a continuity of social 
stratification between town and country; 
that ‘cities and towns (are) fields of action 
integral to some larger world.’ 

The essay by Abrams which opens the 
collection is masterly and should be 
essential reading for any would-be student 
in urban sociology. In this he argues 
against the ‘fantasy’ thata ‘town isa town’, 
which he suggests is ‘a reification in which 
the town as a physical object is turned into 
a taken-for-granted social object and a 
captivating presence in its own right’. He 
moves through a critical appreciation of 
Dobb, Wallerstein, Hillery, Reissmann, 
Hoselitz, Braudel (with a cross-cutting 
perception of power’) to Sjoberg and 
Weber. Weber’s long essay on towns 
(normally known as The City) is presented 
as a discussion of ‘non-legitimate domin- 
ation’, in which the European town 
represented real and very concretely 
organized impositions or usurpations 
of power on the part of very clearly 
defined social groups. 

So, although many of the essays in this 
book are concerned with Marxist issues — 
the breakup of feudalism, the origins of 
the European bourgeoisie, the impulses 
behind class differentiation, even the effect 
of a military machine (Roman) on 
economic growth, the editorial stamp is 
Weberian. Towns have to do with power, 
power to extract from others, to dominate 
for the benefit of the few, as, for instance 
in 1427 Florence, where the richest 100 
households controlled more wealth than 
all the rural households in the region, 
more even than all the households of the 
other six towns in Tuscany. So to refer to 
the ‘city’ is to speak of the front stage of 
elite domination. Urban monuments, 
grandeur, symbolize this power of 
command over the survival of others. But, 
and here is the subtlety of the formulation, 
they are themselves contained within 
structures of domination. 

Does it work? Can we look at 
contemporary towns as having this 
pr role in the battle for power? Do 

ey confer monopoly rights, or prestige? 
It is not indicative that in the first of the 
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two examples from the past century cited 
by Abrams (Chamberlain/Birmingham), 
civic status enabled the provincial leader 
to move away into the national polity, and 
in the second (T. D. Smith/Newcastle) it 
was his downfall. Citizenship of Newcastle 
conferred monopoly powers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
the civic leaders of the twentieth-century 
town are patrons without patronage, 
dependents of a state whose domination is 
neither contrived nor precarious. As good 
as some of these essays are, and the best 
are lucid, and empirically full, yet they 
deal with a past in which regions and their 
towns had greater autonomy, and where 
structures of domination were far less 
secure than they are now. 
Rosemary Mellor 
University of Manchester 


Israel: Pluralism and Conflict 
Sammy Smooha Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1978 462 pages £12.50 


This is a study of group relations in Israeli 
society which utilizes the conceptual 
framework of pluralism as manifested 
mainly in the works of L. Kuper, M. G. 
Smith, P. van der Berghe and R. A. 
Schermerhorn. The book focuses on 
relations between Western and Oriental 
Jews, religious and non-religious Jews and 
Arabs in Israel within the pre-1967 
borders. The comparison of the 
integrative and conflict potentials of these 
three major divisions in Israeli society is 
illuminating and should help to dispel 
some illusions about the instability of 
Israeli society. It is the most up-to-date 
and comprehensive sociological study of 
this aspect of Israeli society to have yet 
appeared in English and as such is an 
important contribution. On the other 
‘hand, the study shows the growing acute- 
ness of the contradiction between Jews 
and Arabs and its insolubility within the 
structure of the present state. The book’s 
claim to present a third theoretical pers- 
pective of Israeli society — critical of both 
the ‘nation-building-order-consensus’ 
approach and the ‘colonial-Marxian- 
conflict’ approach does not face up to its 
ambitions. 
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Smooha’s use of pluralism is not so 
much asa theory but as an elaborate list of 
indices according to which the three 
groups are ranked. After defining the 
processes which led to the emergence of 
the groups — immigration, secularization 
and conquest respectively — he discusses 
the distinguishing attributes of each group 
and their distinctiveness and durability. 
An examination of congruency or 
incongruency of group goals vis-a-vis the 
goals of the state, shows the greatest 
incongruency between Jews and Arabs. 
The interdependency among the groups, 
its symmetric or asymmetric nature, are 
also considered leading to the conclusion 
that the Arab community is the most 
dependent and most dispensable. This 
conclusion underrates the trend towards 
a growing Israeli dependency on Arab 
labour with the decline of Jewish 
immigration and growing security needs. 
The apparent continuity of this trend, 
especially on manual labour from the 
occupied territories, also raises questions 
as to the durability of the past tenet 
of Zionism which claimed uniqueness 
as a colonizatory movement not based 
on the exploitation of the indigenous 
population. 

Relations between the groups are also 
examined in terms of producing cross 
cutting alliances which ameliorate the 
divisions. While this variable weakens the 
antagonism between the Jewish groups, it 
consolidates the division between Jews 
and Arabs. The general! features of Israeli 
society are shown to be more conducive to 
the containment of conflicts between the 
Jewish groupings by the gradual 
absorption of the Orientals and 
compromise with the religious. The 
author’s claim that Arab compliance is 
obtained less by coercion and more by 
manipulation of rewards, has become less 
correct since 1974. 

The most valuable detailed part of the 
book indexes the various differences 
among the groups. It is subdivided into: 
cultural diversity, social separation, legal 
and extra-legal prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, socio-economic inequality and 
power disparities. These variables are 
studied in terms of their comparative 
magnitude, consistency and durability. It 
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clearly shows the large differences in 
income, education, distribution of 
occupations and political power between 
Oriental Jews and Ashkenazi Jews and 
even larger gaps between Jews and Arabs. 
Smooha points out that Israel was more 
successful in eradicating cultural 
pluralism between Oriental and Western 
Jews by acculturation of the Orientals 
than in closing the socio-economic and 
power gaps. He seems to regret this 
assimilation and is bitterly critical of the 
Ashkenazi attitudes and prejudices 
towards the Orientals. While correct in 
criticizing the cultural herrenfotk mentality 
of many Ashkenazim, he fails to see the 
need to assimilate the Orientals which 
stems from the continuation of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict, both in terms of military 
scientific ‘quality against quantity’ and in 
terms of creating social distance from the 
enemy. He also ignores the needs of the 
Zionist state to maintain western values in 
order to retain its appeal and connection 
to the large majority of Jews who still 
reside in countries with western culture. 
Despite the claim to represent a new 
alternative to the establishment sociology 
of Israel and to its critics from the Marxist 
left, this book is not a serious challenge to 
either, but is at best a systematic critical 
description. Smooha suggests three 
models to describe the attitudes of the 
dominant elite to the three groups under 
consideration: ‘dynamic paternalism co- 
optation’ towards the Orientals; 
‘contested accommodation’ towards the 
religious (meaning a status quo 
continuously challenged by both sides); 
and ‘exclusionary domination’ towards 
the Arabs. There is no reason why these 
descriptions could not be adopted by the 
mainstream sociologists in Israel. The 
three models could all be seen as elite 
mechanisms of control. The so-called 
‘Marxian colonial’ model with which 
Smooha contrasts his pluralist model, 
lumps together several separate theories 
that have in common only anti-Zionist 
presuppositions. Some of Smooha’s 
objections to the colonial model are 
muddled, contradictory and are tainted by 
his political views. The colonial model 
does not necessitate, as he claims, the 
reduction of ethnic differences between 
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Oriental and Western Jews to class 
differences. It explains Zionist interests in 
Oriental immigration and the policies of 
settlement and assimilation of the 
Orientals as an outcome of the needs of 
the Zionist state in conflict with the 


indigenous population and the 
surrounding Arab states. It is also 
doubtful whether the dynamic 


paternalism co-optation model would be 
objectionable to the Marxism-colonial 
school. Smooha himself reaches the 
conclusion that the chances of political 
mobilization of the Orientals as a separate 
force are low with an increased 
importance of class cutting across the 
oriental group. 

Some ideas of pluralist writers like 
Furnivall and Boeke could be very easily 
incorporated by the colonial school to 
describe the impact of Zionism on the 
indigenous Palestinian society, alas 
Smooha’s pluralism is of a different kind. 
His Zionist convictions lead to some 
ideological statements about legitimate 
rights of Zionism and its natural self- 
determination character. 

Despite the criticisms, this is one of the 
better and more critical books about some 
of Israel’s most acute problems. 

Avishai Ehrlich 
Middlesex Polytechnic 


Research in Sociology of Knowledge, 
Sciences and Art: An Annual Compilation 
of Research 

Robert Alun Jones JAI Press 1978 289 pp 


£15.75 


The volume is the first of a series devoted 
to the publication of material which, 
according to the Editor, surpasses the 
constraints of the conventional journal 
literature. The series is one of a number of 
similar ventures in the social sciences 
undertaken by this publisher which seem 
largely destined for college libraries. It is 
not clear what purpose is fulfilled by such 
compilations, at any rate the present 
volume seems singularly devoid of any 
particular concern or focus which might 
make it more than an ad hoc collection of 
papers selected according to criteria which 
are, as the Editor says, unabashedly 
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eclectic. If the essays were addressed to a 
common theme or approach then the 
Treader might gain from having them 
brought together in a single book; as it is, 
however, there are few, ifany, connections 
between the topics treated and approaches 
adopted. 

The first two papers are primarily 
philosophical and deal with traditional 
problems of the social sciences. M. 
Markove’s paper on ‘Explanation and 
Understanding in the Social Sciences’ 
comes from a conference presentation 
made in 1976 and is printed with 
comments made by von Wright, Q, 
Skinner and Nagel. Largely, going over 
old ground, this discussion exemplifies 
the ease with which philosophers can talk 
past each other. J. Israel’s short essay on 
objectivity reproduces much that is part of 
the common currency of marxist, and 
Marx influenced, thought and doesn’t 
really add a great deal. 

Following a brief description of the 
ideas of Friedrich Buckholz by H. Gerth, is 
an interesting account of the relations 
between British anthropologists and the 
Colonial Office between the two world 
wars. Correcting some of the standard 
myths about the institutionalization of 
functionalism in anthropology, Henrika 
Kuklick traces the role played by different 
anthropological schools in colonial 
administration. The rest of the book is 
taken up by two standard papers in the 
Mertonian sociology of science by S. Cole 
and J. Blau and a rather motley collection 
of discussions in the sociology of art, 
knowledge and cognate areas. Some of 
these seem to have been exhumed from 
the bottom drawer of a desk for this 
volume; they should have been left in 
peace. 

Richard Whitley 
Manchester Business School 


Ways of the Hand: The Organization 
of Improvised Conduct 
D. Sudnow Routledge & Kegan Paul 1978 


155 pp. £6.50 


The detail of conduct has fascinated some 
sociologists in recent years and their 
analyses have attempted to grasp both the 
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delicacy and systematics of its design. 
These design features are not captured by 
prevailing forms of theorizing in 
proximate disciplines, such as linguistics 
and psychology, and there is every 
indication that the procedures through 
which the specific sense of conduct is 
displayed and decoded are best thought of 
as forms of social organization, public 
procedures which are in some sense 
independent of the proclivities of their 
users, yet capable of demonstrating those 
proclivities. That this work is at least in its 
infancy is largely due to the work of Sacks, 
his colleagues and students. These 
analyses have taken as their raw material 
interaction (usually verbal), situations in 
which the mutual monitoring of conduct 
and the co-ordination of actions generate 
certain forms of orderliness. In this book 
Sudnow has set himself a most ambitious 
task, and that is to describe the methodic 
basis of an action practicable in isolation 
which is both non-verbal and artistically 
creative, namely improvised jazz piano 
playing. 

He chooses to describe the nature of 
this accomplishment biographically, by 
describing in great detail a transition 
between a point in time at which, having 
mastered the elementary forms of piano 
playing, he attempted to instruct his hands 
to play in known jazz-like idioms, to a 
time at which his hands seemed to make 
music by themselves. Initially he had an 
instructor who gave him a sense of places 
where the hands could go, diminished 
chords that ‘went with’ particular 
dominants, types of scale that could be 
played in a linear fashion; forms of 
organization that he sought to duplicate 
and practise. Such routes over the 
keyboard, he argues, are susceptible to 
oral transmission and written 
formulation, and constitute a ‘text of 
practices’ which are necessary for the 
production of jazz-like sounds. But ‘their 
use in modes of pathway playing 
contrasted with ways of negotiation which 
in fact make jazz music happen: their 
utility as the architect’s drawing serves the 
builder in putting up a framing’ (p. 29). 
What makes jazz music happen is the core 
concern of the book. The set of practices 
which make up improvised playing, he 
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argues, include such things asa realization 
that any particular chord bunching of the 
fingers carries with it a possible set of 
easily traversable jaz-like continuation 
points; the intentional use of ‘wrong 
fingers’ in particular note sequences with 
improvizational intent; taking advantage 
of those ‘melodying practices’ which, with 
particular beats and tempos, were 
susceptible to improvised development. 
In playing in these ways Sudnow claims 
that the pianist is not thinking where he is 
going, he experiences his hands as making 
it up as they go along, as making music by 
themselves. Part of Sudnow’s aim then is 
to describe those practices, the 
accomplishment of which underpins such 
a claim on the part of the musician. 

The book is laid out in such a fashion as 
to be understood by those without initial 
musical knowledge and it is elegantly 
written. As a highly original essay on the 
relation between thought and action it 
is of special relevance to branches of 
psychology and philosophy as well as 
sociology, in fact its appeal within 
sociological circles will likely be confined 
to those who have some interest in the 
question of how recognizable forms of 
action are assembled. Sudnow’s 
achievement in this field is to demonstrate 
the possibility that even the most creative 
and improvised conduct can be analysed 
for its constitutive and organized prac- 
tices, and in disclosing those practices, of 
course, the work demystifies both lay and 
professional notions of creativity within 
an artistic tradition. 

A. J. Wootton 
University of York 
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Booknote 


Three recent additions to the Penguin 
Reference series will be of interest and use 
to sociology students and teachers. The 
Atlas of World Population History, written by 
Colin McEvedy and Richard Jones (1978, 
pp. 368, £5.95 (£1.75 paper) is notable for 
its straightforward organization, its clear 
graphs, diagrams, and maps, and its racy 
text. While the book rests on considerable 
scholarship the candour of the authors is 
both refreshing and a necessary corrective 
to the impression of certainty that actual 
figures lend to most demographic 
research. As McEvedy and Jones comment 
in their Introduction, ‘We wouldn’t 
attempt to disguise the hypothetical 
nature of our treatment of the earlier 
periods. But we haven’t just pulled figures 
out of the sky. Well, not often’. 

This recognition of necessary 
uncertainty is almost totally lacking from 
the two volume Penguin Atlas of World 
History translated from the German of H. 
Kinder and W. Hilgemann (1977, 1978, 
pp- 229, 328, each £1.85), which takes us 
from the Beginning [sic] to the French 
Revolution and from there to the Present. 
Maps and diagrams in vivid colour face 
almost every page of closely printed text 
and for sheer volume of information and 
surface clarity of presentation these books 
can be thoroughly recommended. It is, 
however, perhaps not totally churlish to 
complain that there is no indication at all 
that any of the events or interpretations 
presented as fact has ever been tainted 
with scholarly controversy; that historical 
sequences are not always neat; and that 
a brief bibliography would add con- 
siderably to the value of these books. 

L.S. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


Brian Elliott 


Manuel Castells and the new 
urban sociology” 


The publication of a collection of essays by Manuel Castells under the 
title City, Class and Power comes almost exactly ten years after the famous 
‘Is there an urban sociology?’ article which drew attention to the 
stirrings of a new approach to this area of study in France. In those ten 
years Castells has been busy. We have had The Urban Question, 
Monopolville, Luttes Urbaines et Pouvoir Politique, Crise du Logement et 
Mouvement Sociaux Urbains, Sociologie de l’Espace Industriel, The Economic 
Crisis and the U.S. Society and a crop of articles on the role of the state, the 
processes of urban planning and the rise of urban social movements. A 
decade seems a good length of time over which to survey the man’s 
work, to consider both the theoretical developments and the practical 
empirical pay off of his writing. And it might also be timely to reflect a 
little on the general impact he has had on the study of urban sociology in 
Britain — admitting, of course, that this latter task is rather dangerous, 
since one person’s view is obviously limited and partial. 

Castells set out to construct a critique of urban sociology as it was in 
the late sixties, pointing to the narrow empiricism of much of the work, 
to its detachment from major theoretical issues and debates in the 
mainstream of the discipline, to the continuing dominance of old, and 
largely American themes. To my mind there was much sense in what he 
said. Urban sociology was in a bit of a rut. It was not that research 
activity had slowed down. Quite the reverse, in fact, for the nineteen 
sixties construction booms, with their office building, urban renewal 
and slum clearance programmes, did much to encourage sociologists to 
look at what was going on in their cities. But mostly the new work was 
engaged with the practical problems of planning and social engineering 
and while a lot of it may have been ‘critical’, it did little to promote 
theoretical or methodological innovation. Castells, in the early articles, 
was attacking some real weaknesses but it could hardly be claimed that 
the main targets of his critique were new, and indeed in some of its 
particulars — the attack on the Chicago School, for instance — it seemed 
crude and unappealing. What did give a special edge to Castells’ version 
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of the familiar lamentations was his claim to be doing all this with the aid 
of radical, novel and superior epistemology. 

The critique of the ‘old’ urban sociology came in elaborate 
Althusserian wrappings. The ‘Y-a-t-il...’ article identified the chief 
weakness of urban sociology as the lack of any ‘theoretical object’ and 
here, as in the lengthier exposition in The Urban Question he invoked 
Althusser in his claim to have produced a scientific Marxist theory which 
stripped away false conceptualizations and revealed most of what passed 
for knowledge in conventional urban work as ‘ideology’. It was and is an 
outrageous claim. No matter how often it is repeated, no matter the 
length at which the argument is produced — and The Urban Question is 
long ~ the fact remains that Castells cannot properly substantiate it. The 
early essays and The Urban Question are fundamentally flawed by their 
reliance on Althusser, for as Peter Saunders has commented 


While Althusser correctly identifies the centrality of theory in the 
production of knowledge, he .. . fails to establish his version of 
Marxist theory as the foundation for an epistemologically privileged 
science which is to be distinguished from other forms of ‘ideological 
knowledge’. (Community Power, Urban Managerialism and the 
‘Local State’, paper given at the Centre for Environmental Studies 
Conference on Urban Change and Conflict, Nottingham, January, 
1979) 


Thus, in the early work and especially in The Urban Question we have to 
put up with a great deal of huffing and puffing as the author tries to 
convince us that we should cease to use the terms ‘urban problems’ or 
‘urban areas’ and the like, for these are ‘ideological’ in character. Just as 
we think we have grasped his argument and temporarily at least are 
willing to foreswear their use Castells throws us into confusion by 
employing these same terms in gay disregard of his own conventions. 
The pity is that beneath the arrogant trumpeting about a ‘new theory’, 
beneath the insufferable language, it is just possible to make out the 
shape of some important arguments. Reading Castells is like peering 
into a murky pond where dim, insubstantial images assemble and 
dissolve. He is trying to impress upon us the fact that we cannot 
understand the cities unless we locate them in a wider analysis of the 
economic and political structures which give them their shape, 
determine the processes of their growth or decline; he is reminding us 
too that the construction of issues as specifically ‘urban’ is frequently in 
the interest of political authorities or dominant economic institutions 
and may well distract us from the proper examination of broader 
structures; he is arguing that we need theory and that the best theory, or ` 
the nearest thing to a theory we have is Marxism. Well, all that needs 
saying and will bear repetition, but is it news? Was it news in 1969 when 
the first article appeared, or when the first edition of The Urban Question 
appeared in 1972 or its English translation in 1977? Even in Britain 
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where sociology in the sixties was still puny, it seems to me researchers 
like Glass and Westergaard had already arrived with these messages. 

The Urban Question is a pretentious, and to this reviewer, a profoundly 
irritating book. The promised delivery of new theoretical tools is 
unfulfilled. What arrives is a box of blunt instruments, simple typologies 
and organizing schema, (see, for instance, the ‘elements of the economic 
system’ in Chapter 8 or the ‘elements of the urban structure’ in 
Chapter 9), all wrapped up in the language of the apocalypse. ‘Myths’ 
and ‘contradictions’ and ‘crises’ abound. There are Ka references 
to the logic of capitalism and to historical laws, but there is no serious 
attempt to persuade us of their existence. The trends and structural 
processes which might underpin them are rarely illustrated with 
appropriate data. Yet Castells sets great store by ‘concrete’ analysis and 
insists throughout his work that empirical studies of an extensive and 
detailed kind are essential. In Luttes Urbaines et Pouvoir Politique 
(Maspero, 1973), for instance, he argues that to develop our theoretical 
understanding we must start from ‘social practice’ — in this case the close 
observation of popular mobilizations. And in the essay on ‘The Social 
Prerequisites for the Upheaval of Urban Social Movements’ included in 
City, Class and Power, we are given the impression that his remarks.rest on 
a formidable empirical foundation: ‘Our research is based on urban 
struggles in the Paris region which have occurred since 1968. We first 
carried out a pilot study on 180 struggles . . .’(p. 129). Most impressive. 
That is some ‘pilot’ study! But a reading of the essay reveals that the 
analysis floats very freely above these empirical moorings, and the 
reader who works his way through much of Castells’ writing will 
experience this kind of gap between empirical base and general 
argument time and again. The footnotes are often revealing. His 
impressions of British New Towns rest partly on ‘personal investigations 
carried out in 1956’ and partly on a research seminar at the University of 
Montreal in 1969. Information on urban movements in Quebec came 
from personal experience and long conversations with a social 
movement leader; knowledge of grass roots movements in the US was 
based on information provided personally by half a dozen individuals 
plus a bit of ‘tourist participant observation’ ; on Chilean squatters it was 
personal experience but above all a survey, the precise results of which 
unfortunately are not really revealed. Put all this alongside the fact that 
the statistical data and the diagrams which are provided seem so often to 
have (at best) an oblique relationship to the text and the reader has cause 
for a certain scepticism about Castells’ commitment to ‘concrete’ 
studies. And that scepticism is hardly allayed by the extraordinary ease 
with which the author conducts us from France to the United States via 
Spain and Britain and Canada and Latin America in the course of these 
writings. 

The place where Castells comes closest to providing a genuinely 
rounded study is in Monopolville, an investigation of the growth of 
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Dunkirk and the parts played by large corporations, the state and the 
planning agencies in that development. Monopolville is a serious attempt 
to explore some of the principal themes of the early essays. Thus Castells 
had insisted that one of the central interests of the ‘new urban sociology’ 
had to be the critical study of urban planning, a vital institution in the 
current phase of capitalist development. In Monopolville we find Castells 
and his colleague Godard exploring the impact of the large companies 
and on the structures of class and power in this port. They try to show 
the ways in which the state facilitates the growth of monopoly capital by 
accepting many infrastructural costs and carrying out many of the 
unprofitable tasks required for the ‘reproduction of the labour force’. 
In Monopolville we see how the economic base and the occupational base 
of the area changed under the impact of new industries; we see the 
conflicts between ‘old’ and ‘new’, ‘local’ and ‘national’ capital and 
watch the emergence of political alliances which reflect the shifts in class 
boundaries. The principal device for observing and unravelling the 
conflicts is the siden interview but this is supplemented by participant 
observation, by close appraisal of the documents outlining the plans 
and hopes of different interests and by some historical work on the 
place, its people and its politics. There is much of real value here. What 
was particularly important in 1974, when this was first published, was 
the insistence that we ‘stand back’ and try to look at urban planning in 
the overall development of capitalism. In Britain and the US there was, 
at that time, no lack of studies documenting the unaccounted costs of 
planned ‘urban renewal’ or the sham of ‘participatory planning’ but for 
the most part this debunking rested upon a kind of urban ethnography. 
Only a few writers, and those not usually identified with urban 
sociology, were attempting a wider theoretical interpretation of 
planning and its institutions. Castells and Godard argued, with the aid 
of their empirical material, that the expansion of the planning 
apparatus was in no sense reflective of its ability to tackle and ‘solve’ 
urban problems — this it was largely unable to do. Rather it was a 
measure of the need for conciliatory and integrative mechanisms in a 
social system where extensive ‘public’ interventions contributed 
principally to ‘private’ profits. Withirf limits, the planning apparatus 
made easier the articulation of conflicting views, allowed their 
confrontation and encouraged processes of bargaining. 

One of the most important outcomes of Monopolville and Castells’ 
other writing about planning and the role of the state has been the 
undermining of constructions in which planners and other public 
resource allocators are given any large measure of autonomy. His work 
challenged and put to flight the early formulations of so-called ‘urban 
managerialism’ in which the planners and housing managers and others 
were construed as largely independent agents with considerable power 
over local urban resources. If Castells’ and Godard’s views were 
accepted then ‘urban managers’ were much less independent than they 
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had been depicted. Accordingly, the ‘managerialist’ thesis was revised. 
No doubt it needed modification. Certainly it had no very sophisticated 
analysis of the relationship between, say, planners and the state, or 
planners and monopoly or other forms of capital. And it conspicuously 
lacked the comprehensive kind of theoretical framework in which 
the new French work was set. But vulnerable though it was, the 
managerialist approach need not have retreated quite so far, because 
Castells has not really dealt adequately with the role of the public 
officials and the planning and allocative agencies. His work does not 
generate any very persuasive generalizations or any precise hypotheses 
about these agents and agencies; mostly it has the character of a double- 
headed coin. Where the public officials can be shown to actin support of 
big business then the classic Marxist views about the role of the state are 
confirmed, where they act counter to the interests of capital, they do so 
because they enjoy ‘relative autonomy’. Heads I win, tails you lose! The 
problem of how we should construe these bureaucrats and their 
influence is not solved. It is generally conceived in a narrowly 
materialistic way with little consideration of the moral authority 
usurped and exercised by what has become a large and sophisticated 
stratum. 

In recent essays Castells has become more and more concerned with 
the role of the state and the growth of what he calls collective 
consumption and we find him weaving together two strands of 
argument. We should see the growth of the state apparatus, he claims, 
first as the attempt to foster capital accumulation and concentration — 
this is the purpose behind the provision of collective goods like housing, 
transport and education. They are essential for the working of modern 
capitalism but unprofitable, so the state picks up the bill. But beyond 
that he wants us to see that the state comes to manage and distribute 
more and more resources in part because it responds to the demands of 
an increasingly vigorous citizenry expressing itself through a variety of 
urban social movements. The clearest expression of these arguments can 
be found in City, Class and Power where Castells tells us in several places 
that ‘urban problems are increasingly at the heart of political debate in 
industrial capitalist societies’ (p. 167) and that the reasons for this lie in 
the ‘contradiction between the increasing socialization of. . . goods and 
the fact that they are managed in the interests of capital’ (p. 21). In his 
writing about ‘collective consumption’ he has managed to develop and 
integrate his long-standing interests in the role of the modern state and 
in grass roots movements of protest and struggle. Many of the ideas still 
seem rather imprecise and as Ray Pahl pointed out in an article in 
Sociology in 1978, he manages to elide several analytically separable 
elements — the general socialization of consumption, the state’s 
particular role in this long and complex process, the levels and kinds of 
provision and the consequences of the state’s distributional activity. But w 
there is no doubt that he is developing some interesting notions here ;_.:.", 
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and thanks to the fact that he has jettisoned much of the unnecessary 
intellectual baggage and verbiage which encumbered his earlier writing, 
and also to Elizabeth Lebas’ good translation, these are the most 
intelligible and enjoyable of his writings. 

As for his ideas about urban social movements, a good deal has been 
said already by Pickvance and others in the collection Urban Sociology: 
critical essays. Perhaps it is sufficient to note that almost all his discussions 
of this theme are speculative and assertive and suffused with a 
disarming optimism. These qualities are nowhere more evident than in 
the article on ‘Urban Social Movements and the Struggle for 
Democracy’ published in the International Journal of Urban and Regional 
Research in 1978. Few academics wear their hearts on their sleeves in the 
way Castells does. In ‘The Social Prerequisites for the Upheaval of 
Urban Social Movements’ in City, Class and Power he tells us that he is 
‘willing to make the historical and theoretical wager that there will be a 
significant development of urban social movements as a means of 
changing social relations, and this will arise from urban contradictions’ 
(p. 127). So, hopes of a revolution are very much alive, despite all the 
disappointments of 1968, and the impetus will come not so much from 
the tensions inherent in the system of production as from the struggles 
developing from an elaborate system of consumption. Moreover, we are 
informed, these new movements will articulate the discontent not only 
of the working class but also of those who, following Poulantzas, he calls 
‘the new petite bourgeoisie’, that is those in ‘lower management, 
technicians, etc’. There is already emerging a ‘trade-unionism of 
collective consumption’ (p. 147) which will be multi-class in character. 

Those familiar with the work of Alain Touraine will recognize a 
remarkable similarity in the basic elements of this argument to those 
advanced originally in The Post Industrial Society and developed in The 
Self- Production of Society. It is curious that Castells hardly ever cites the 
work of his colleague who has an office just along the corridor from his 
own in that Centre on the Boulevard Raspail. Touraine’s work is 
idiosyncratic, but his analysis of changing structures of class and class 
relations, his concern with the growth of consumption, his speculations 
on the likely causes and consequences of new social movements and 
modes of representation would seem to have much to offer. Certainly, I 
find his analyses of changing class structure and the likelihood of new 
alliances across traditional class lines more incisive and insightful than 
those Castells borrows from Poulantzas. Castells’ work, as one would 
expect, contains frequent references to the centrality of class struggles 
but on this as on many other issues there is much unsupported 
generalization and not much hard analysis. There is, for instance no 
careful argument about the political and economic interests of the so- 
called new petite bourgeoisie, no detailed consideration of the changing 
occupational structures and, say, the emergence of a,bureaucratized 
intelligentsia with some potential as a socio-political force. If the claims 
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made for the growth of urban social movements are to be substantiated 
they need to be rooted in a much sharper analysis of class formation and 
political mobilization. 

What can we say about his influence on urban sociology in Britain? 
His name and work are cited with great fequency yet it seems to me that 
his direct impact has been slight. His name, and the titles of his books 
and essays have acquired symbolic value for a generation of graduate 
students — really the first generation of sociology graduates from all 
those new departments that opened in the mid sixties. Castells and his 
work carried the scent of excitement and fear: the aroma of 1968. His 
castigation of an ancien régime in urban studies was eagerly accepted by 
those who felt the theoretical torpor that afflicted this area of study and 
who wanted a Marxian elixir with which to revitalize it. The early essays 
circulated in mimeoed translations and were scanned for the subversive 
messages which would reveal the real workings of capitalism in the city. 
It was all part of what Dennis Wrong has called sociology’s ‘waiting for 
Newton’ syndrome. Interpreters appeared, claiming to be able to unveil 
the mysteries of the man’s prose. All that was needed for a cult was to 
hand; anda cult, ofa very minor sort, developed. For urban sociology in 
Britain this has been a mixed blessing. It has contributed to a curious 
kind of Marxist orthodoxy in this field and from time to time has seemed 
to encourage the worst sort of intellectual bigotry. It has licenced a style 
of discourse in which speculation and assertion are too often mistaken 
for theory, and travellers’ tales masquerade as empirical investigation. 

But it has also had some highly beneficial effects. It has stimulated 
serious discussion of issue which were neglected before — like the role of 
the state in the shaping of our cities, like the changing patterns of 
property holding and the fascinating and complex links between 
property and power. It has forced us to take seriously the scattered and 
generally ephemeral forms of popular protest and pointed the way to 
some interesting links between urban sociology and the studies of class 
and social stratification which often stayed at arm’s length before. The 
very weaknesses of Castells’ work have sometimes led researchers to seek 
out other more rigorous strands of Marxian theory and with these tools 
carry out some excellent studies, The best work in urban sociology in 
Britain in the last decade owes little to Castells in any direct sense. The 
excellence of some of the empirical work carried out by various CDP 
teams (I cannot help thinking of the most recent report of the Benwell 
group, The Making of a Ruling Class, 1978) far surpasses most of Castells’ 
empirical and historical ventures; Bryan Roberts’ study of capitalist 
development and its impact on the cities of Latin America (Cities of 
Peasants, Edward Arnold, 1978) takes us much further than the vague 
analysis in The Urban Question: Peter Saunders’ (Urban Politics, 
Hutchinson, 1979) reflections on the merits and deficiencies of theories 
of power in the city are infinitely more sensitive and subtle than Castells’ 
early critiques. 
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What Castells did was provoke argument and convey a genuine 
curiosity about cities and an infectious enthusiasm for studying them. 
He helped create an ambience, a renewed spirit of enquiry and debate, 
and for that all of us who have worked in this field are in his debt. The 
recent essays in City, Class and Power reveal Castells at his best and for 
anyone not acquainted with his writing, this is the place to begin. All the 
really promising themes are here and though there remain some 
gratuitously complex passages these are counterbalanced by sections 
where he writes with passion and sharp insight. Monopolville should soon 
be available in translation and that will be a welcome and long overdue 
addition to the stock of his work readily accessible to his British and 
American readers. The Urban Question no doubt will continue to sell and 
be translated into yet more languages, which will bring great profit to 
the publishers and very little to the readers. True, this was the volume 
which really launched his career but he has already disavowed much of 
the theoretical apparatus as the Afterword reveals. It would be best now 
to keep quiet about The Urban Question. Let it moulder on the shelf, a 
youthful indiscretion for which we can forgive him. His indefatigable 
globe-trotting, his lively performances at academic meetings, his 
commitment to research have helped make urban sociology a much 
more exciting field of study in the seventies and ensured that his name is 
prominently embossed on the work of a decade. 


Brian Elliott 
Department of Sociology 
University of Edinburgh 
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Leo Panitch 


Recent theorizations of corporatism: 
reflections on a growth industry ' 


I 
Until this decade, corporatism was a term either largely restricted to the 
study of the history of ideologies and/or fascist regimes, or a popular 
(especially in the labour movement) term of denigration of trade union 
co-optation in state incomes policy or economic planning structures. As 
a social scientific term applied to certain developments or arrangements 
in contemporary advanced capitalist societies, corporatism was 
employed by a notably limited number of scholars. Only in the 1970s 
did we witness a veritable explosion of social scientific production which 
employs the term corporatism in the latter sense. This has occurred to 
such an extent that it is hardly incorrect to speak of corporatism as a 
major ‘field of study’ itself, with a spillover of usage of the term in the 
media and among political actors. Yet, the first thing that strikes one as 
one reads through the recent literature on modern corporatism is the 
profound lack of agreement on what the concept actually refers to. It is 
obvious that considerable confusion must attend a field in which the 
central concept is variously understood to connote a distinct economic 
system or mode of production (feudalism. capitalism, socialism . . . 
corporatism), a state form (parliamentarism, fascism . . . corporatism), 
and a system of interest intermediation (pluralism, syndicalism, monism 

. corporatism). This confusion must be compounded when, for 
instance, within the interest intermediation approach alone, one finds a 
range of theoretical and research practices which are at odds with one 
another, ‘with respect to conceptual usage, substantive funding, causal 
reference or normative preference’.? The view that the recent appear- 
ance of corporatism on the terminological stage of political science 
makes it ‘somewhat premature to take its meaning for granted’, 
may in this light be seen as both understatement and false optimism. For 
as the quantity of work on corporatism has expanded, it has been 
difficult to discern whether definitional convergence has really tended to 
outpace definitional refraction. 

Given this situation, there appears to be little basis for the belief that 
positive foundations have in fact been established for considering 
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corporatism as an alternative ‘problematique’ to pluralism‘ or indeed 
anything else. This is not necessarily to be lamented. As Meier has 
written, ‘. . . there is no need of pressing different approaches into one 
common framework. However, it appears reasonable to me to try tobeas 
explicit as possible concerning the basic underlying problem definitions 
and assumptions; only then can we hope to become aware of conceptual 
research progress, material implications of different investigations, and 
remaining points of theoretical and factual controversy worthwhile 
debating.’ It is in this spirit that this paper is written. It seeks to cast a 
critical eye on this new field, to point out inconsistent definitions and 
usages, and, in particular, to focus on certain tendencies among the 
various recent theorizations which may impede fruitful study and 
foster illusions about corporatism. It is not intended to be a catalogue 
or a summary of the recent literature, but rather a reflection on central 
theoretical problems which appear to be at the core of the confusion 
that presently marks the field.’ 

The modern etymological origins of the term corporatism are found 
in those variants of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century social 
thought which rejected the theoretical and programmatic premises of 
both liberalism and Marxian socialism. Decrying on the one hand the 
individualism and competition of capitalism, and on the other the class 
conflict and socialist movements to which it gave rise, corporatist 
theorists contended that class harmony and organic unity were essential 
to society. Looking backwards to the mutual rights and obligations that 
presumably united the medieval estates, they proposed a social and 
political order based on functional socioeconomic organizations in civil 
society, operating largely autonomously in their respective fields, but 
united with each other and the state in sectoral and national decision- 
making bodies and committed to maintaining the functional hierarchy 
of an organic society.’ Certainly from an analytic rather than a 
normative point of view, corporatist social thought, with its unwieldy 
assumptions of organic unity and class harmony, was never of much use. 
Moreover, its incorporation into fascist ideology and practice tended 
to indicate that the social harmony promulgated in corporatist theory 
could only be crudely approximated in practice by the use of state 
repression and force, primarily against the indigenous organizations of 
the working class. 

In capitalist societies that remained liberal democratic, however, it 
has been possible to discern not only continuing nuances of corporatist 
ideology, but also the development of certain political structures which 
in their operative premises and institutional form bear corporatist 
elements. In particular, the national economic planning and incomes 
policy bodies which have proliferated in Western Europe since the 
Second World War involve the institutionalized integration of trade 
unions and business associations with the state in terms of functional 
representation. These structures developed on a ‘pragmatic’ basis and 
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were by no means self-avowedly corporatist; they grew up alongside 
and in conjunction with the dominant representative system of 
parliamentarism and interest group lobbying; and state coercion played 
a secondary, or at least ‘background’ role in their emergence. But the 
similarities between these bodies and those proposed by corporatist 
social thought were such that it was perhaps only a matter of time, once 
the pejorative association between fascism and corporatism wore off, 
before social scientists began to describe these bodies are quasi or neo- 
corporatist.® 

In so far as students of corporatism concentrated on examining the 
origins, dynamics, limitations and contradictions of these particular 
structures within advanced capitalist liberal democratic societies, there 
was much to be learned from their work. There has been an increasingly 
common tendency, however, to see these particular corporatist struc- 
tures, not as representing new partial elements within the existing econo- 
mic and political system, but, as corporatist ideology once claimed they 
would be, new political and/or economic systems in their own right. It 
shall be the central argument of this paper that at the root of much of 
the confusion which presently marks the study of modern corporatism, 
lies in the tendency to offer paradigmatic definitions of corporatism in 
ideal-typical terms, and at the level of total systems. These systems have 
never existed as described, but are logical constructs created to stand as 
alternatives to capitalism or pluralism or parliamentarism. This is a very 
different form of abstraction than that of abstracting the basic proper- 
ties of a given existing structure, removing the historical and extraneous 
to get at the basic relationship which may be said to define the structure. 
Instead, we have seen with regard to corporatism a form of ‘abstraction’ 
which proceeds by expansion rather than contraction, i.e. that on the 
basis of particular structures, creates a definition for a whole system, 
whether of interest, inter-mediation or state form or mode of produc- 
tion. Although it is usually immediately admitted that a full corporatist 
system nowhere exists, and that one is dealing with questions more or 
less, of mixtures or articulations with other systems, there is nevertheless 
the presumption—rooted in the definition itself— that corporatism has it 
within its nature to become a full system. In order to demonstrate this 
one would need a dynamic historical theory which would establish the 
conditions for the spread of corporatist structures throughout the whole 
system. Such a theory has not been offered. The result of this ‘Macro- 
Gestalt’ of corporatism,® however, is that research is oriented away from 
the questions of why corporatism has developed in particular sectors 
and amongst particular groups, or classes, the role it plays and the 
contradictions it introduces as such in maintaining the existing system of 
interest mediation, state form, or mode of production. 
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The grandest, and the weakest, of approaches to corporatism as a total 
system is that which understands by the term an alternative economic 
system to capitalism and socialism. Currently, this approach is most 
conspicuously espoused in the corporatism field by Jack Winkler, who 
defines corporatism ‘as an economic system in which the state directs 
and controls predominately privately-owned business according to four 
principles; unity, order, nationalism and success . . . stripped to its 
essentials, corporatism is principally defined by one particularly 
important qualitative change, the shift from a supportive to a directive 
role for the state in the economy’. The key factor underlying a 
transition from capitalism to corporatism is industrial concentration 
which ‘makes the notion of a “market” and of “competition” within 
that market unreal’. Given this development, since deconcentration is 
‘unlikely’ and corporate self-regulation ‘untenable’, state control of 
profit becomes inevitable. ‘For the state to tolerate (and in some cases to 
sponsor) concentration to this level and still allow profit maximization 
would be to license corporate plunder, to issue a permit to hold the 
nation to ransom. This is an intolerable situation, not just in political 
terms, but economically to the other consumer and supplies firms of the 
dominants. . . . The choice is state control of profit. ™! 

It will be seen immediately that there are certain problems here. First 
of all, itis clear that the conception of capitalism involved is one derived 
from neo-classical economics, entailing not only an image of the laissez- 

Jaire state (amended to speak of a supportive role for the state rather than 

a non-existent one), but also of perfect inter-firm competition with 
unrestricted access within each particular market. As Clifton has shown, 
the theory of imperfect competition is based on using perfect 
competition as a benchmark, ‘a standard of competition against which 
all other varieties of capitalist economy that arise in the course of history 
are measured. . . . Asa result the development and continued growth of 
large firms in the economy are necessarily interpreted as a progressive 
deviation away from competitive conditions.”? Apart from the 
untenable assumption that capitalism exists in the purest form at its 
earliest stage, rather than like any mode of production unfolding over 
time (as is appreciated by the theories of organized capitalism and state 
monopoly capitalism), this conception of capitalism also involves a 
restricted definition of competition which organized capitalism and 
state monopoly theories also share. If the idea of competition as being 
restricted to price competition amongst a multitude of firms within an 
industry is abandoned, we can see that modern capitalism on the basis of 
large corporations remains competitive in the sense of competition 
among corporate giants over rates of profit in an era of finance capital 
when capital mobility, internationally and inter-industry, is greater than 
ever before. 
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The structural condition of free capital mobility renders competition 
among firms in the dominant corporate sector more abstract, since it 
is more general or economy-wide in nature. The abstract character is 
evident in the fact that it is now direct competition among cohesive 
sums of self-expanding finance that dominates the economic process, 
rather than competition among producers of soap on the one hand 
and producers of books on the other. Because production for each 
firm is general, firms are directly competing with a much larger 
number of firms than those in any one of its operating divisions. 
Further, the tremendous number of commodities produced by each 
firm and the dominant strat of growth through product 
innovation add enormous complexity and changeability to the 
competitive interrelationships among firms.!$ 


But if Winkler’s theory of the operative dynamics of modern 
capitalism is faulty, we find as regards the corporatist economic system 
that is allegedly replacing it, we have not a faulty theory but none at all. 
It is not the economic rules of operation of the corporatist system that 
provide the basis for Winkler’s definition, but rather state intervention 
into a capitalist economy according to certain policy goals established 
by the state itself. It is this autonomous role for the state that makes this 
corporatism ‘fascism with a human face’. Apart from the fact that this 
revives the erroneous notion of fascism as an economic system, rather 
than a particular kind of capitalist state form, it also entails a view of the 
state as a neutral and independent subject, ‘an anthropomorphic 
superperson’'* ultimately free of class determination or even 
determination by the mode of production in which it operates. In any 
case, Winkler fails completely to establish that the state intervention that 
is constitutive of his corporatist model takes place on the basis of 
economic criteria that are distinctive from those of capitalism. As John 
Westergaard has already pointed out in an outstanding critique: “The 
four guiding “principles” of corporatist policy set no prescriptions 
for allocation of resources. They are empty vessels into which this, that 
or another formula for investment and production may be poured. The 
formula could well be that characteristic of capitalism, under which 
resources are allocated in general to achieve long-run profit 
maximization: corporatist concerns for “unity” and “order”, “nation” 
and “success” need in no significant way clash with the general use of 
profit yardsticks.’ As for the principles of distribution in Winkler’s 
model, they too ‘merely echo those at work in the capitalist system which 
corporatism is supposed to be replacing’.'® The most significant passage 
in Winkler’s work, the one in which his definition of corporatism would 
ultimately have to rest or fall, is to be found in a footmote'® where he tells 
us that ‘surplus-value, exchange value and accumulation would not be 
significantly altered by a move towards corporatism. The law of value, 
commodity production, appropriation, entrepreneurship and freedom 
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of contact would’. Unfortunately, we are not offered definitions of these 
terms and on the basis of currently accepted ones, it is difficult, to say the 
least, to see how one can have surplus value without the law of value, 
exchange value without commodity production, accumulation without 
appropriation. 

Winkler does not claim that his ideal-typical model is a description of 
any concrete society, but is rather ‘a mechanism for generating 
predictions about future developments’.'” But in so far as the ideal type 
is generated in large part on the basis of his reading of developments in 
the real world, its validity as a predictive model, must depend on 
historical and contemporary evidence of accumulating trends. And 
when we come to examine the empirical evidence for corporatism that 
Winkler offers, we can see the particular weakness of his argument. This 
evidence is drawn exclusively Em the British context, and the two main 
illustrations of directive state control over privately-owned business 
adduced are profit and price controls associated with incomes policy 
and the system of planning agreement instituted by the Labour 
Government of 1974. Yet as Winkler himself demonstrates, the Planning 
‘Agreements System was ‘severely emasculated’ shortly after Labour 
took power. (The one Agreement in the private sector merely 
legitimated subsidization of a firm unable to compete— Chrysler.) As for 
the selective profit and price controls associated with incomes policy, the 
vast weight of evidence on the largely symbolic attributes of these 
controls as ‘quid pro quo’ for effective wage restraint '® makes their 
characterization, without detailed evidence, as directive controls which 
change the nature of the economic system clearly untenable. And even if 
these controls were effective, to generalize from the relatively few 
dominant corporations they touch to the entire economic system is 
‘definition by expansion’ carried to the extreme. In so far as one can find 
effective directive state contro] in Winkler’s own evidence, it is the 
context of his footnoted evidence that while the ‘planning agreement 
system has been considerably weakened, wage controls have been rather 
promptly and easily reinstituted’ under the Labour Government.'® 

As a basis for prediction then, Winkler’s own evidence would seem to 
suggest above all the distinct limits to state control on profits even under 
an avowedly interventionist government. Winkler seems, at least 
implicitly, to be aware of the quantitative aspect of these limits, that is, 
that the expansion of state ownership of the economy, however 
necessary a large public sector may be for modern capitalism, cannot go 
so far as to displace private ownership without a substantial political 
fissure induced by the active resistance of the bourgeoisie. But Winkler 
fails to recognize that there are also qualitative limits to state 
intervention. State economic planning in capitalist societies, with or 
without planning agreements, is primarily a forecasting exercise. 
Selective interventions of a more positive kind, which actually affect the 
structure of capital in particular sectors (although mainly through 
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financial inducements rather than directive controls) are as Poulantzas 
put it, ‘constituted as ad-hoc tinkering with conditions already laid 
down by the process of valorization of capital’, while the ‘hard core of 
capitalist relations of production’ remain subject either to the process of 
‘non-decision making’ or to active intervention in maintaining them as 
far as the state is concerned.”° The distinction that Winkler makes 
between qualitative and quantitative intervention as marking the 
transition from capitalism to corporatism, appears untenable as a basis 
for prediction. 

The definition of corporatism as state intervention and control is of 
course far removed from the term’s historical origins in corporatist 
ideology where corporatism was primarily conceived as a system of 
functional representation designed to foster class harmony. To be sure, 
Winkler does point to the development of new political structures which 
have a good deal in common with corporatism in this sense, although 
these play a secondary, derivative part in his approach. Winkler argues 
that the corporatist state is subject to “a twin administrative dilemma: 
how to deal with conflict of interest in a system where there is supposed 
to be one over-riding interest and how to avoid manifestations of 
coercion where people are supposed to cooperate spontaneously’.”! 
This is indeed the old problem of corporatist ideology. For Winkler 
these dilemmas are basically resolved: (a) by the state moving away from 
open parliamentary rule-making towards delegated and enabling 
legislation so that state actions are not recorded publicly except in the 
vaguest form; and (b) by the state operating, in terms of administrative 
enforcement, through personnel and organizations which are not 
nominally part of the state apparatus. 

Winkler’s treatment of recent political developments in this respect is 
not without its insights. Yet a number of points must be made in respect 
of them. First of all, Winkler identifies as corporatist a very broad range 
of semi-public institutions, which, while reflective of administrative 
decentralization, in no sense all involve representatives of functional 
interest associations or the interaction of these associations in decision- 
making.*? Moreover, his argument that this form of corporatism entails 
‘administration without bureaucracy’ cannot be sustained. Delegated 
and enabling legislation is hardly a new development in parliamentary 
regimes, nor has it historically entailed a decline in the size and role of 
bureaucracy, but rather its expansion. Moreover, in so far as the state is 
seen as imposing its policy directives on private associations, especially 
business, it is inconceivable that this could be done without an 
autonomous bureaucratic arm with independent access to information 
and capable of supervising the operations of capital. Most important, the 
semi-public bodies that regulate private industry have generally been 
created with the purpose of obviating business fears of state control.” 
Winkler clearly believes that these bodies conceal from business 
contentious state activities, but he offers little evidence to show how the 
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bourgeoisie is so easily duped, or to counter the ‘captive agency’ 
argument.** And since Winkler’s definition of corporatism rests not on 
the existence of such mediatory institutions between the state and civil 
society but on state directive control over private capital through them, 
this is no small point. 

Finally, although Winkler distinguishes this ‘corporatism without 
bureaucracy’ from fascist corporatism as ‘the ultimate bureaucracy’, he 
seems to believe that liberal democracy is inevitably abrogated in both 
forms. This is not the result of the need to repress openly the 
subordinate classes, however, but rather because extensive state control 
of the economy is inconsistent with the procedures of legal enactment. 
Flexibility is all and, via discretionary formulae, enabling acts and state 
financial control over private groups, the rule of law is destroyed under 
a patina of legality and formal participation. “The corporatist purpose is 
to have simultaneously the substance of state control and the 
appearance of democracy.’ In this way, Winkler takes a position, which 
is in fact extremely common in the corporatist literature (and is shared 
extensively by the Marxist state monopoly capitalism theorists), that 
involves assuming that capital concentration and state intervention are 
incompatible with a liberal democratic polity of any substance. Ignored 
here is the fact that the extension of bourgeois democracy to the 
subordinate classes in the form of free association and mass suffrage 
coincided historically with the concentration of capital and the growing 
role of an active capitalist state. Capitalism was liberal long before it was 
democratic, and its democratic elements were introduced far more as a 
result of working class struggles than of the free market economy. 
Lurking in the corporatism literature, is the old saw (mostly commonly 
associated with the work of Hayek) that a polity of democratic liberty is 
only consistent with ‘pure capitalism’ as defined by the theory of perfect 
competition. There are indeed real dangers in corporatism but I am 
hardly convinced that the best way to approach them is through this 
form of economic reductionism. 


UI 


An approach to corporatism which is much stronger than Winkler’s, 
and has had much more influence, at least outside of Britain, is that of 
Philippe Schmitter.*® Defining corporatism as a ‘system of interest 
intermediation’ (alongside pluralism, syndicalism and monism), this 
approach confines corporatism to a political subsystem and thereby 
avoids the pitfalls of extrapolating corporatist developments to 
fundamental changes in the mode of production. Yet it also exhibits, 
even at this level, unwarranted expansive tendencies precisely because it 
includes all group-state relations under an ideal-typical definitional 
rubric. ` 
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Schmitter’s ideal-typical definition of corporatism is constructed 
explicitly as a paradigmatic alternative to pluralism. 


Pluralism can be defined as a system of interest intermediation in 
which the constituent units are organized into an unspecified number 
of multiple, voluntary, competitive, nonhierarchically ordered and 
self-determined (as to type or scope of interest) categories which are 
not specially licensed, recognized, subsidized, created or otherwise 
controlled in leadership selection or interest articulation by the state 
and which do not exercise a monopoly of representational activity 
within their respective categories. 


In contrast: 


Corporatism can be defined as a system of interest intermediation in 
which the constituent units are organized into a limited number of 
singular, compulsory, noncompetitive, hierarchically ordered and 
functionally differentiated categories, recognized or licensed (if not 
created) by the state and granted a deliberate representational 
monopoly within their respective categories in exchange for 
observing certain controls on their selection of leaders and articula- 
tion of demands and supports.’ 


In terms of its descriptive adequacy in relation to interest group—state 
relations in advanced capitalist societies, Schmitter’s definition of 
corporatism has much to recommend it as against pluralism. However, 
the very fact that the concept of corporatism is constructed by Schmitter 
as a polar opposite to pluralism leads it to replicate many of the 
theoretical inadequacies of the latter. This point has already been made 
by Nedelman and Meier: ‘. . . The very fixation of the concept of 
corporatism with the previously “dominant” model of pluralism 
contains a number of pitfalls. By taking over the dimensions of the latter 
— such as “numbers of organizations”, “‘intra-sectional monopoly of 
interest representations’, ‘‘degree of competition between the 
organizations” and so on — and just changing or inverting the empirical 
values of these dimensions or variables, one risks the same conceptual 
and theoretical difficulties already connected with the previous 
utilization.”8 At a minimum, by leaving out of the definition the 
economic system in which corporatism (and pluralism) are located, 
there is not only an ahistorical quality to the definition, but little 
theoretical invitation to challenge pluralism’s assumption of state 
neutrality between the groups or to address the differential power 
position of the groups themselves in the society. 

A further example of the kind of problems that definitions based on 
formal parallelism between ideal-typical constructs may lead to, can be 
seen when we examine the various sub-types of the systems of interest 
intermediation Schmitter introduces. He argues that there are two such 
sub-types of corporatism: ‘societal’ and ‘state’. The former is 
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characterized by spontaneous gradual development and consensual and 
voluntarist arrangements (as in the ‘advanced capitalist, organized 
democratic welfare state’); the latter entails state creation or imposition 
over the groups and control over them.?? His subsequent assignation of 
state and societal sub-types not only to corporatism, but also pluralism 
(and syndicalism) produces ‘severe conceptual problems, however. His 
argument is that the origins of pluralism or syndicalism may lie in state 
creation or inducement.® But apart from the fact that if the state sets the 
system in motion, it is most likely to maintain continued effective 
influence over the groups, if notactual control, the distinction could not 
pertain to the actual operation of these sub-types, for if we had state 
pluralism (or state syndicalism) in practice, this would not be consistent 
with Schmitter’s own definition of these types. State pluralism actually 
‘embedded in a political system’ would be a contradiction in terms. This 
warns against formal and abstract definitions which are constructed not 
out of concrete analyses of actual historical examples, but out of ideal- 
typical combinations. Anything can be cooked out of such recipes, but 
how much of it is edible is another question. 

These problems mainly pertain to what Schmitter himself admits *! is 
the ‘static’ and ‘disembodied’ nature of his definitional approach, 
however, and may be overcome in historical and empirical analysis. 
Indeed it must be said immediately that in Schmitter’s own hands these 
problems have been attenuated or avoided in his actual analysis of the 
development of corporatist structures, where he introduces ‘certain 
basic imperatives or needs of capitalism to reproduce the conditions for 
its existence and continually to accumulate further resources’, in a way 
quite uncharacteristic of pluralist theory. He argues that ‘the decay of 
pluralism and its gradual displacement by societal corporatism can be 
traced primarily to the imperative necessity for a stable, bourgeois- 
dominant regime, due to processes of concentration of ownership, 
competition between national economies, expansion of the role of 
public policy and rationalization of decision-making within the state to 
associate or incorporate subordinate classes and status groups more 
closely with the political process’.4? Not surprisingly, therefore, he has 
outlined his search for an alternative ‘problematique’ to pluralism not 
only in his constructed model of corporatism per se, but by relating it to 
broader theories of society such as structural functionalism, political 
economy, and historical materialism. He clearly favours the latter, 
althoughthe narrowly conceives it in terms of the Austro-German school 
of Marxist revisionism to the exclusion of most contemporary theorists 
in the Marxist tradition.*8 

A much more serious product of Schmitter’s definitional approach 
to corporatism, which has not been resolved in his own substantive 
analysis, is the fact that it is founded entirely in terms of relations 
between singular groups and the state. This leaves out the critical 
dimension of cooperative mutual interaction among the groups 
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themselves in corporatist arrangements. As Lehmbruch has put it: 
‘... liberal corporatism should not be confounded with simply more 
consultation and cooperation with organized interest groups which is, 
of course, common in all constitutional democracies with a highly 
developed capitalist economy. The distinguishing trait of liberal 
corporatism is a high degree of collaboration among the groups 
themselves in the shaping of economic policy.’ By leaving this 
dimension out, Schmitter’s approach takes on a similarity with the kind 
of counter-pluralist argument put forward by Theordore Lowi with 
respect to the United States, whereby interest group-state relations are 
characterized by segments of the state being captured or colonized by 
particular groups. This stands in sharp contrast to the kind of interactive 
policy making at the summit among socioeconomic producer groups 
characteristic of corporatist structures in Western Europe. Schmitter 
himself distinguishes Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands from the United States (as well as France, Great Britain and 
Ireland) in terms of the former having adopted ‘internal “social peace” 
treaties between peak associations of employers and workers in the 
1930s and then moveld] rapidly towards generalized societal 
corporatism in the 1940s and 1950s’, while the latter ‘have proved 
consistently more resistant to the blandishments of corporatism’.*> But 
in terms of ‘generalized societal corporatism’, the interactive 
dimensions among groups at the level of the state characteristic of the 
social peace treaty between labour and capital associations is not shown 
to be matched in other group-state relations. 

This leads directly to the cental criticism to be made of Schmitter’s 
approach — his adoption of a “group-theoretical’ rather than a ‘class- 
theoretical’ approach in his definition, along much the same lines as 
pluralism. This allows him to cast his corporatist net much more widely 
(i.e. include more groups) than he would otherwise, but it has, by that 
very fact, serious disadvantages. One of the great putative advantages of 
the corporatist over pluralist approach is that by using it one need not 
reduce all group interests, group conflicts and group-state relations to 
the same salience and the same plane. As an ideology corporatism has 
focused not on all groups and cleavages, but rather as Schmitter has 
himself affirmed, quoting Madison, on that ‘most common and durable 
source of faction . . . the various and unequal distribution of property’. 
Schmitter’s representative examples of corporatism in practice are 
mainly those in which capital and labour groups are centrally involved 
and his own explanatory hypotheses regarding the development of 
corporatism indicate a ‘class-theoretical’ approach. That is, he 
specifically relates the origins of corporatism to the ‘basic institutions of 
capitalism and the class structure of property and power engendered by 
it’, and distinguishes between the origins of state and societal sub-types 
in terms of ‘the institutional development and international context of 
capitalism, especially as they affect the pattern of conflicting class 
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interests’. His ‘core’ distinction between the origins of the two rests on 
‘structural conduciveness’ given by ‘delayed, dependent capitalist 
development and non-hegemonic class relations in the case of state 
corporatism and advanced, monopoly or concentrated capitalist 
development and collaborative class relations in the case of societal 
corporatism’.*® All of this is not reflected, however, in the ‘group- 
theoretical’ orientation his ideal typical definition of corporatism shares 
with pluralism. 

Or is it? Schmitter’s definition, like most others, stresses the 
functional basis of representation in corporatism. This would appear to 
refer to the constituent units of corporatism as those interest groups 
arising directly out of the social division of labour, and out of which 
classes are in large part formed. As Morris and Rapp have suggested in 
applying Schmitter’s definition: 


We assume here that Schmitter is referring to the various economic 
functional sectors such as subsistence agriculture, industrial- 
manufacturing, commercial, agribusiness, empleados (private and 
public), and professional groupings. The corporate definition holds 
that interests emanating from these sectors are represented via specific 
organizations, and that the particular organizations face little or no 
competition: within their respective sectors. Moreover, the 
organizations operate only within their own spheres of functional 
specialization and maintain/recruit their rank and file through rules 
and regulations that require membership in order to hold a job or 
participate in benefits. Under these conditions, the number of 
organizations should closely parallel the number of viable 
economic/functional sectors in the society.’ 


Yet, it would appear that Schmitter’s actual understanding of the 
constituent units of corporatism is in fact broader than Morris and Rapp 
assume. For in his subsequent article, Schmitter indicates that the 
constituent units involved in systems of interest intermediation are the 
‘highly organized and specialized representatives of class, sectoral, 
regional, sexual and generational interests . . . complexes of specialized 
associations often bypassing if not boycotting, more traditional and 
more general partisan and legislative structures of articulation and 
aggregation’.°®> The various modes, it should be noted, are not 
distinguished on the basis of the different constituent units (for instance 
with class or sector representatives assigned to the corporatist system) 
but rather in terms of the different ways in which all these constituent 
units are formed, structured and interact with the state. Although 
Schmitter readily admits that any given Western society exploits a mixed 
system of interest intermediation, and that ‘different interest sectors may 
be organized in quite different ways’, he does not indicate that the 
corporatist mode is likely to be more salient or most suitable to any one 
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of these sectors. Seen in this light, with a tendential possibility that 
sexual, regional and generational interest groups are as likely to be 
corporatized as class or sectoral groups based on economic function in 
the division of labour, it would appear that the meaning of ‘functional’ 
in Schmitter’s corporatist definition has taken on a broader, and less 
common, meaning. 

It appears that having been challenged by Nedelman and Meier* that 
it be openly acknowledged ‘that only occupational and economic 
organizations are considered’ as constituent units of corporatism, 
Schmitter backed away, in light of their criticisms, from his definition of 
interest groups in the corporatist paradigm as ‘functionally specific’, a 
tempting step since this further established the inverted parallel with 
pluralism. If this speculation is correct, Schmitter has erred in doing so. 
At least it would be necessary to offer detailed historical and 
contemporary evidence on the spread of corporative modes to non- 
economic/functional groups, which has not been offered. Of course it is 
hardly necessary to claim, in restricting the constituent units of 
corporatism to socioeconomic producer groups, that other groups may 
not affect economic (or other) decisions. This is not excluded in so far as 
socioeconomic producer groups are not necessarily seen as 
monopolizing all economic decision making. 

How can Schmitter’s ‘group-theoretical’ definition be made 
consistent with his own class-theoretical analytic framework, once the 
precise meaning of functional groups (i.e. those based on the social 
division of labour) is abandoned? It can, but only at considerable cost 
to the value of his broader analytic framework. First of all, although 
Schmitter does not define what he means by ‘class’, he implies at one 
point that he sees ‘the class structure of property and power’ simply in 
terms of ‘inequality of distribution’.*° If this is so, then the unique 
interrelationship that structures class groups, which is a product of their 
contradictory relations in production, would be easily overlooked. It becomes 
easier to put unions and employers, consumers and taxpayers on the 
same plane, and miss the specific nature of corporatism, both as 
ideology and as structure, as a response to the inevitable expression of 
class conflict in capitalist society. Although this conflict is necessarily 
expressed in the sphere of distribution as well, the distributional 
struggle is inseparable from relations between the classes in the actual 
production process. 

Secondly, it should be noted that the ‘class-theoretical’ analyses that 
Schmitter employs, and which I have quoted, pertain to the origins of 
corporatism. They are not made much use of in his description or 
analysis of the structure and functioning of generalized societal 
corporatism. In the case of state corporatism, associated with fascist or 
authoritarian dependent capitalist regimes, he appears much more 
interested in corporatism’s relation to ‘specific class interests’. This is 
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perhaps why he finds Schonfield’s Modern Capitalism so ‘magisterial’ a 
treatment of societal corporatism, despite its own systematic neglect 
(whatever its other virtues) of the question of bourgeois class 
domination in relation to the capitalist state. Schmitter, to be sure, is 
much more aware of this dimension, and seeks to add to Schonfield a 
more explicit discussion ‘. . . of prior class consciousness and intensity of 
class antagonisms.’ But this pertains, as Schmitter makes clear, to “the 
emergence of societal corporatism’ again.*! Hence the use of ‘prior’. 
The reason for this disjuncture between concern with class analysis in 
examining the origins of societal corporatism and its absence in 
examining in actual operation, appears to lie in Schmitter’s more 
recently expressed argument against the assumption of structural 
functionalism, political economy and historical materialism, that 


changes in the mode of interest representation are primarily the 
product or reflection of prior and independent changes in economic 
and social structure. . . . For the purposes of understanding initial 
associational responses, this economism-societalism may be 
appropriate, but once the new collective actors begin to acquire 
resources and organizational properties of their own and once the 
state has expanded the scope and volume of its policy interventions, 
the mode of interest intermediation may be molded ‘from within’ and 
‘from above’, so to speak, in relative independence from the 
conditions of civil society, and even in disregard for the preferences 
and interests of the individuals and firms, sectors, classes and so on 
whose interests are supposedly being represented.*? 


This goes as far in dislocating interest groups from their social base as 
does Winkler in treating the state’s ‘relative’ autonomy as in substance 
amounting to total autonomy from civil society and the balance of class 
forces within it. And it is this kind of posited disjuncture between 
groups and their membership, this kind of reification of the 
‘organization’, which must be the basis for the absence of class analysis 
in Schmitter’s approach to corporatism as a functioning structure. 

It is also the basis for positing, as Schmitter does, the stability of 
societal corporatism. For once one abandons the assumption of 
underlying social harmony which characterizes corporatist ideology, 
and if one rules out the direct role of state coercion in the ‘societal 
corporatism’ of liberal democracies, one can only see corporatist 
structures as inherently stable if one assumes that interest associations 
do not in fact-represent their members’ interests. This is a curious 
assumption to see developed in the late 1970s, after a decade in which 
rank-and-file militancy has profoundly affected union organizations 
throughout Western Europe and shaken severely the stability of 
corporist structures. It has been the continuing linkage between unions 
and their members, and the continuing articulation by business 
associations of capital’s interests that, in the context of the considerable 
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class conflict in Western Europe in the late 1960s and 1970s, has made 
the ‘affluent society’ and ‘end of ideology’ theses look so jaded and 
worn. In the absence of the fundamental class consensus posited by such 
theories, and the absence of the kind of severe disarticulation between 
groups and their members assumed by Schmitter, the stability of 
corporatist structures will depend on the state forcibly breaking the 
autonomous and indigenous character of the groups. This coercive 
dynamic contained in corporatism, based on its need to suppress the 
continuing expression of class struggle in capitalist society, is precisely 
the factor which speaks against those who would see it as the new avenue 
of stability for liberal democratic advanced capitalism. 


IV 


In earlier work I have tried to locate the development of corporatism 
within liberal democracy in contrast with its association in the context of 
fascism with the outright abrogation of liberal democracy.*® As a 
minimal definition I have suggested that corporatism could be seen in 
this context as a political structure within advanced capitalism which integrates 
organized socioeconomic producer groups through a system of representation and 
cooperative mutual interaction at the leadership level and mobilization and social 
control at the mass level. Seen in this way, corporatism is understood as an 
actual political structure, not an ideology. Certain ideologies, and not 
necessarily corporatist ones (e.g. social democracy) may be facilitative to 
the establishment of corporatist structures, but ideas need to be 
distinguished from actual forms and processes. In addition, the political 
structure itself is both specific and partial. It is specific in the sense that it 
involves: (a) a linkage between the state and functional groups 
constituted by institutionalized representation in public policy making; 
(b) interaction among the groups themselves in this process (in contrast 
with the one-to-one relationship between interest groups and the state 
normally constitutive of pressure group politics); and (c) an element of 
state control over the groups whereby their autonomy is limited and 
they are employed as agencies of mobilization or administration for 
state policy. The corporatist political structure is partial in the sense that 
it does not displace parliamentary representation, bureaucratic 
administration and interest group lobbying, but exists alongside them, 
and is in many ways interwoven with them. Moreover, corporatist 
political structures do not appear to extend to all interest group-state 
relations. Their establishment and functioning mainly pertains to 
economic policy-making and it is those associations which are based 
directly on the social division of labour that are drawn into such 
structures. More specifically, it is the interest associations of business 
and labour, representing directly the central actors in the balance of 
class forces in advanced capitalist societies, which are the core 
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constituent elements, alongside the state, of corporatist political 
structures. 

It should be stressed that this descriptive approach to corporatism in 
advanced capitalist liberal democracies does not assume equivalence of 
power or influence between the classes or the groups based on them, nor 
the neutrality of the state vis-à-vis them. Nor does it assume that 
corporatist political structures are inherently stable. On the contrary, by 
situating corporatism explicitly within the parameters of advanced 
capitalist society, it invites investigation of the manner in which 
corporatist structures reflect, mediate or modify the domination of 
capital and the way they are themselves subject to the contradictions of 
capitalist society, not least as they are concretely embodied in 
continuing class struggle. 

In terms of its origins, corporatism in advanced liberal democracies 
appears to be associated with the attempt to contain the political and 
economic strength of the working class. In particular, the working class 
political victory on full employment at the end of World War Two had 
the affect of exacerbating capitalism’s economic contradictions by 
increasing working class industrial strength in terms of wage pressure on 
profits (since the drag on militancy which the reserve army of labour 
otherwise maintained was attenuated). Corporatist structures, in the 
form of economic planning and incomes policy bodies, involved the 
integration of trade unions in economic policy making in exchange for 
their incorporation of capitalist growth criteria in union wage policy 
and their administration of wage restraint to their members. It was not 
state intervention in general that gave rise to corporatist structures. The 
associations of business interests with the making of state economic 
policy is a long-standing and general phenomenon of capitalist 
societies, from which labour was largely excluded until relatively 
recently despite their ancient political demands for entry. What is 
particularly distinctive about certain forms of state intervention, and 
why they may be called corporatist, is that they involve organized labour 
in institutionalized representation and administration of state policy, so 
that the functional interest groups of business and labour interact at the 
level of the state. The timing and extent of the institutionalization of 
corporatist structures in different societies appears to be directly 
associated with the economic strength of the union movement and its 
degree of centralization, the political influence social democracy has 
both in the labour movement and the state, and the extent to which 
national policies of wage restraint are central elements in the state’s 
attempt to cope with the inflationary tendencies and increased 
international competition that attend the advanced capitalist economy. 

But the centrality of organized labour in corporatist structures does 
not itself say anything about their degree of influence in these structures, 
much less their domination of them. As I have tried to show before in 
studying the operation of these structures, not only does the advice and 
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‘expertise’ of business representation have greater bearing in these 
structures than that of trade unions, but the state’s role in these 
structures is independently determined by its need to foster economic 
growth within the context of facilitating capital accumulation. Although 
the extent to which this is the case varies with the balance of class forces 
in different societies, there is generally a marked imbalance between 
union representational ineffectiveness in terms of policy output on the 
one hand and their effective legitimation of state policy not only in 
general terms, but in the concrete material form of wage restraint, on 
the other. 

It is precisely this imbalance, however, that constitutes the 
contradiction of corporatist structures in liberal democracies. For in so 
far as unions remain indigenous organizations of the working class, they 
are open to and themselves embody the continuing class struggle in 
capitalist society. Eventual outbursts of militancy in the form of 
unofficial strikes or the election of new union leaders leads the unions, at 
least temporarily, to disengage from active cooperation in corporatist 
structures. Hence the structures’ instability. And in this context, we have 
seen in the late 1960s and early 1970s attempts to reinforce corporatist 
structures by the use of state coercion, vis-a-vis the unions. This involves 
notan attempt to break the unions as organizations and replace them by 
state bodies, as in fascism, but an attempt to require and back by state 
sanctions union discipline over the rank and file. This reintroduces the 
old question of whether the class harmony sought by corporatist 
structures is ultimately conditional upon the use of force and the direct 
interposition of the state itself between the working class and its own 
organizations. The fact that these efforts have been largely unsuccessful, 
given working class determination to maintain freedom of association 
and the reluctance of the state and the capitalist class to abandon it, 
suggests that corporatism within the context of liberal democracy must 
remain marked by a continuing element of instability. This limits its 
salience and determines its location as a partial structure within the 
broader political system. 

The argument presented in this section, although reformulated here, 
is not a new one on my part. I have presented it only to contrast it 
explicitly with other recent approaches to corporatism which have had 
considerable influence, and which can be sharply differentiated from an 
approach to corporatism as a partial structure within advanced 
capitalism precisely by ignoring its specific limitations and 
contradictions. 

If the argument presented to this point is at all correct, it suggests 
that corporatism is primarily about state-induced collaboration. Above 
all else, it is a political structure designed to integrate the organized 
working class in the capitalist state. Such an approach to modern 
corporatism can be justified on etymological, descriptive, analytic and 
explanatory grounds. Etymologically, it reflects the original meaning of 
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corporatism as it emerged in European social thought, the similarities 
with which is presumably the reason these new structures are called 
corporatist at all. (It does this in two senses: it is consistent with the 
original view of the constituent units of society as functional producer 
groups;* and it is consistent with the original significance of 
corporatism as an ideology designed to secure class harmony in the face 
of class conflict). Descriptively, as I have already indicated, this approach 
to modern corporatism is consistent with the empirical evidence of most 
students in the field, which is markedly concentrated on the 
corporatization of trade unions and employers associations, and 
particularly the former. Analytically, it facilitates comparison between the 
consultation and cooperation characteristic of state-interest group 
relations in all liberal democracies, and the interaction among the 
groups themselves as well as with the state which is distinctive of 
corporatism, and which follows from the fact that the classes upon 
which these groups are based are constituted in terms of a contradictory 
relation to one another. And this approach to corporatism can be justified 
on explanatory grounds in that it links the definition of the concept to the 
class-theoretical historical materialist framework, to which a great 
many, if not most, of the recent theorists of corporatism are self- 
avowedly partial. 

It should be stressed that in calling for a ‘class-theoretical’ rather than 
a ‘group-theoretical’ approach to the definition of corporatism, I am 
not suggesting that all interest groups can in some sense be reduced to 
classes or class fractions. This would simply be turning pluralism on its 
head. On the contrary, it is my contention that corporatism is specific to 
those groups which are class based. Other groups not founded on the 
social division of labour, or at least related to it only indirectly and 
through several mediations, such as issue-oriented groups, ideological 
groups, groups based on regional, sexual or generational bases, or 
groups based exclusively on the sphere of distribution such as 
consumers and tax-payers, will not be found to be among the principal 
constituent units of corporatist structures. The difference between the 
close relations which singular interest groups have with the state in all 
liberal democracies on the one hand, and the systematic interaction 
among the socioeconomic producer groups themselves as well as with 
the state which is distinctive of corporatism, follows from the fact that 
the major classes upon which functional groups are based are constituted 
in terms of a contradictory relation to one another. Wage labour and capital, 
workers and capitalists, trade unions and employers associations can 
only be understood in terms of the structural and historical relationship 
that determines their mutual behaviour and existence, in terms of the 
way they directly condition one another. Although all social groups may 
be said to be inter-dependent, this is true only at a general and abstract 
level and is only evinced in their actual behaviour in a highly mediated 
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way or in very particular situations. The degree of interaction between 
groups in relation to the state is reflective of this difference. 

But what about the distinction so often made in corporatist literature 
between sectoral and socioeconomic (i.e. class) functional groups? 
Certainly, in corporatist ideology, and in the formal structures of 
avowedly corporatist states, the constituent units of corporatism are 
seen as those groups based on functional economic sectors (i.e. branches 
of industry, commerce, agriculture, the professions, etc.) and which 
include as members all those engaged in a sector’s activity. Yet, at least as 
applied to liberal democracies, the organizational distinction between 
class and sector is a false one. A singular group which claims to speak for 
the interests of a whole industrial or commercial sector is almost 
invariably an association of firms in that sector, wherein the 
owner/managers/employers in that sector are represented, but not the 
non-owners/workers/employees. These are themselves organized into 
separate organizations of trade unions or employee associations, or not 
organized into functional groups at all. Thus, industrial or commercial 
sectors are not themselves ‘group-homogeneous’, so that they cut across 
class lines, but are themselves either associationally divided along class 
lines or only the dominant class in the sector is organized at all. (Of 
course, both capital and labour may be further divided in any given 
sector, with separate organizations, for instance, for large and small 
firms, or separate trade unions, often organized in accordance with 
occupational differentiation among the workers.) Sectors which don’t fit 
this pattern are those which are indeed largely class homogeneous, as 
well as organizationally homogeneous, in terms of the social division of 
labour. Such sectors are those in which the traditional petite bourgeoisie 
are dominant, as is often the case with agriculture and the legal 
profession. To the extent that corporatist structures involve such 
sectoral associations, this does not provide evidence of sectoral in 
addition to class representation, but rather of the corporatization of petit 
bourgeois socioeconomic producer groups. 

When we speak of socioeconomic producer groups as the functional 
groups of corporatist structures, we do not mean that these groups 
express the corporate interests of the whole class on which they are 
based, much less that they express the ‘true’ interests of the whole class. 
A trade union or trade association in a particular industry is a class 
organization, but not one that necessarily transcends the narrow bounds 
of its own industry. Indeed, this is the sense in which Marxists often 
speak of a ‘corporativist’ consciousness pertaining to the working class, 
and it may be thought that corporatist political structures serve in part 
to maintain such a limited, sectoral, subordinate class identity. It should 
be stressed, however, that the development of corporatist structures at 
the national level in liberal democracies has entailed the integration of the 
central organizations of capital and labour and encouraged their further 
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centralization so as to be able to overcome sectoral divisions within each 
class in the application of state economic policy. This has particularly 
been the case with incomes policy which seeks to overcome 
comparability wage bargaining between sectors in the labour market. 
Thus, while maintaining a ‘corporativist consciousness’ in the sense of 
subordination for the working class, national-level corporatist 
structures do not necessarily seek to maintain the primacy of sectoral 
representation or identity (although their instability is in good part 
related to their inability to effect this). It should be obvious, however, 
that corporatist structures need not necessarily be confined only to the 
central organizations of capital and labour or to incomes policy areas, 
even if their origins are clearly located there. It is entirely possible to 
conceive of corporatist structures developing in particular industrial 
sectors (conceived .broadly to include even such sectors as health or 
education) where the state, the owning or managing authorities and the 
unions in these sectors interact in policy making. This is entirely 
consistent with a definition of corporatism in terms of the interaction of 
functional socioeconomic producer groups based directly on the 
division of labour. 

But the central point remains: not all groups are functional, not all 
group-state relations are corporatist, not all representation/social 
control takes place via groups at all. All this should be borne in mind 
before engaging in the troubling practice of classifying total societies as 
corporatist (a practice which Schmitter, for instance, prudently and 
properly rejects). Butall this also suggests that particular spatial limits to 
even corporatist political structures should also be borne in mind, 
indeed ‘openly acknowledged’, rather than cast aside in a futile search 
for systemic alternatives to pluralism on its own expansive and non- 
discriminatory terrain. 


Vv 


It is one of the ironies of the recent literature on corporatism that even 
those who concentrate almost exclusively on the relations between the 
associations of capital and labour and the state, have also offered initial 
definitions of corporatism which are expansive in their scope. For 
instance, Gerhard Lehmbruch establishes the constituent units of 
corporatism merely as ‘large interest organizations’ which cooperate 
with each other and with public authorities. But he goes on to identify 
the organizations of capital and labour as the salient groups included in 
corporatist structures, with other groups (even organized agriculture) 
largely confined to the classical pluralist pattern. And he identifies the 
policy areas of corporatism as economic policy formation, with 
particular emphasis on incomes policy. This makes ‘consensus-building 
in liberal corporatism largely contingent on the degree to which the 
labour movement is integrated into the process of policy-formation’. As 
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for trends indicating an eventual expansion of corporatist policy- 
making, he finds little evidence for their existence, and argues: 
‘Enlarging the field of corporatist economic decision-making beyond 
incomes policies (or, more exactly, control of wage policies) would have 
meant, among others, control of profit and of investments, and hence, a 
considerable structural transformation. This would have necessitated a 
shift in power relations which certainly could not be obtained within a 
corporatist system. *5 

Bob Jessop, at least in his early formulations of the concept, also 
tended to define corporatism broadly as a ‘state form’, which stands in 
contrast with parliamentarism as a full political system. 

But far from identifying the conditions for the emergence of 
corporatism as a state form sui generis and successive to parliamentarism, 
his work stresses how corporatism is prone to contradictions and 
limitations which prevent this. Its expansion is limited by its inability ‘to 
eliminate class conflict over the labour process . . . nor every form of 
competition among capitals.’ Moreover, ‘just because corporatism is 
appropriate to economic intervention (since itis constituted on the basis 
of function in the division of labour), it tends to be inadequate in other 
areas’ — primarily in relation to ‘popular democratic struggles’ 
pertaining to regionalism, immigration, civil rights, etc. Here pluralist 
pressure politics and elected parliaments continue to play a ‘central 
political function’. He sees corporatism, therefore, as part of a hybrid 
system of ‘tripartism,’ within which corporatist and parliamentary 
structures coexist and where the social democratic party plays a key role 
in integrating the corporatist and parliamentary elements.*® 

Yet a further example of the tendency to define the scope of 
corporatism broadly while substantively stressing its central location in 
the relations between the state and the associations of capital and 
labour, is seen in the recent work of Claus Offe. Offe begins with a 
prudent warning against incorporating the defects of pluralism into 
research on corporatism: ‘Since the concept of “group” as used in 
ee political theory is utterly comprehensive and vague, little is to 

e gained by quantitative indications telling us how many groups 
become subject to institutionalization or formal status attribution.’ Yet 
he too casts his corporatist net rather broadly, including not only 
‘organized collectivities representing the supply or demand sides of 
either labour markets or goods and services markets’ (i.e. unions and 
employers organizations, investors and consumers), but also all those 
groups directly affected by state policies (‘policy-takers’), amongst 
which he includes urban and regional governments, associations of tax- 
payers, welfare recipients, students, public hospitals and automobile 

"associations. In order to take account, however, of that ‘aspect of 
repressive discipline imposed by corporatist arrangements specifically 
upon the unions . . . (and) the fact that corporatist arrangements do 
specifically affect the terms, and institutional channels of class conflict’, 
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he proposes ‘a combined explanation that neither relies on the social 
class or the pluralist paradigm’. This involves seeing the corporatization 
of working-class organizations primarily in terms of the ‘restraint’ it is 
designed to impose, while for ordinary pluralist interest groups it 
primarily involves ‘delegation’ — that is, the contracting out of state 
power to reduce ‘administrative overload’. 

Significantly, however, when he examines the structure and 
functioning of corporatism, Offe restricts himself to tripartite bodies of 
capital, labour and the state. Indeed, if his characterization of the 
functioning of corporatist structures is correct (as I believe it is), it is 
difficult to see how the other groups he mentions can be assimilated to it. 
For instance, the stress he places on the pattern of inter-group 
negotiations would not seem to characterize the relation of consumer 
groups, tax-payers or welfare-recipient organizations to public policy- 
making. Moreover, Offe’s point that in the absence of majoritarian 
principles of legitimation corporatist structures tend towards 50:50 
representation between capital and labour to avoid continual 
procedural wrangling, would be contradicted by the inclusion of other 
groups. An interesting perspective on the apparent corporatization of 
other groups is in fact suggested by Offe in regard to various | tala 
platforms in West Germany which call for the corporatization of interest 
groups in general terms. As Offe points out ‘the notion of uncontrolled 
interest group power was clearly aimed at the “‘irresponsible” inflation- 
causing behaviour of unions’. This suggests that a better way to 
approach any apparent trends towards the corporatization of interest 
groups in general (for which Offe, like others, offers very little empirical 
evidence, however) might be to distinguish between the ‘dignified’ 
facade of general attribution of ‘political status’ to groups by the state, 
and an ‘efficient’ system of corporatism involving the interaction of 
those groups based directly on the division of labour. 

In any case, the central thrust of Offe’s contribution remains his 
argument that far more important than searching for general attributes 
of ‘political status’ among interest groups is the search for the 
differential attributes among the groups in corporatist structures, as 
determined by the effect their class location has on their organizational 
structure and their relations with the state. He argues, specifically, that 
the power of trade unions is based on the effectiveness of their 
collective organization. The power of capital on the other hand is based 
on control of the means of production. This control is not transferred to 
the interest associations of business by individual firms. This means that 
these associations’ incorporation via state structure is less significant 
than is the incorporation of trade unions for labour, precisely because 
these associations play a less critical role for their class as agencies of 
struggle, of representation and of social control via corporatist 
structures than do trade unions for their class. It is scarcely possible to 
speak of the working class as an historical actor without speaking of the 
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role of trade unions in class formation. This is much less the case with 
the interest associations of capital, not least because of the role the 
capitalist state itself plays in cementing a common interest among 
capital’s competing fractions. Thus, Offe’s work strongly supports our 
argument that corporatism is primarily about state-induced class 
collaboration: that far from being homogeneous in its composition and 
effects, corporatism is distinctly ‘non-homogeneous’ even with respect 
to the different class groups it incorporates. Research which primarily 
focuses on the formal aspects of corporatist structures will have little to 
tell us about corporatism’s substantive character as a mechanism of state 
control over the organized working class in capitalist societies. 


VI 


The case that has been made here against ideal-typical expansive 
approaches to corporatism in advanced capitalist liberal democracies 
finds its echo in certain recent reactions against the application of 
similar approaches to Latin America. Linn Hammergren, in a recent 
attempt to confront the question raised by Schmitter of whether this ‘is 
“still” or even “yet” the “century of corporatism” ’, has argued that 
Latin American experience ‘suggests that an emphasis on corporatist 
politics as a wider analytic framework may be anticipating a transition 
that has not yet occurred on evena vay limited scale’.*3 Similarly Alfred 
Stepan has stressed the invalidity of ideal-typical formal models of 
corporatism as total systems. He shows that historically no political 
system in Latin America has approximated exclusive reliance on 
corporatist interest intermediation mechanisms. ‘The theoretical and 
political implication of this is that there are no fully corporate systems, 
but rather that there are political systems in some sectors of which 
(usually the working class) corporatist rather than pluralist patterns of 
interest representation predominate. The research implications of my 
argument are that “corporatism as structure” is always a partial sectoral 
phenomenon in the overall politcal system, and that supplementary 
analytic frameworks must be used to study other aspects of the system. ”*? 
And Guillermo O’Donnell has specifically argued that corporatism’s 
‘actual functioning and social impacts differ systematically according to 
changes largely determined by social class’, that it is but ‘one in the set of 
structures or modes of linkage with civil society’, and that if the concept 
corporatism is ‘stretched’ beyond these limits, ‘if it is postulated as an 
“alternative paradigm” to resolve the present crisis in conceptualization 
of Latin American politics and society, then I fear it will become another 
contribution to the Tower of Babel we are making of the social 
sciences’ .5° 

It would certainly appear from the review of the literature undertaken 
in this paper, and no less in Latin America than in Western Europe and 
North America, that corporatism has all the earmarks of becoming an 
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‘essentially contested concept’ in the social sciences. This occurs when 
‘disputes about descriptive features are so severe as to rule out any 
agreement over even the formal specification of the descriptive 
meaning’ of a concept.*! And as with all such contested concepts, their 
contestibility extends beyond disputes over description to theoretical 
and evaluative disputes. Moreover, even if consensus were to be reached 
on a ‘class-theoretical’ approach to corporatism, fundamental differ- 
ences would remain. For although a ‘class-theoretical’ approach is con- 
sistent with a historical materialist explanatory framework, it need not 
necessarily be located therein, given the contested nature of class itself 
as a social scientific concept. 

This may be seen by examining two recent ‘class-theoretical’ 
contributions to the ‘growth industry’. We have already seen that in the 
context of the Latin American disputes, Alfred Stepan emphatically 
stresses the thrust of corporatism vis-à-vis working-class incorporation; 
and with reference to advanced capitalist liberal democracy, Colin 
Crouch has explicitly rejected a definition of corporatism in terms of 
‘the rise of organized groups, as opposed to individuals, as the main 
units of civil society to which the state relates’ and adopted a definition 
which sees corporatism as ‘the hierarchical non-conflictual integration 
of the state and organized groups representative of capital and labour’, 
located specifically in a strategy of class domination in the industrial 
relations system.5? Stepan puts emphasis on corporatism’s role in 
‘reducing labour’s capacity to strike’; Crouch stresses the involvement 
of unions ‘in the process whereby labour is disciplined’. But why 
corporatism has this primary focus is either left unexplained (Stepan) or 
is associated with a general model of class domination in authority terms 
that owes more to Weber than to Marx (Crouch). A Marxist explanation 
of corporatism in terms of surplus value and class struggle over the 
intensification of exploitation might be partially consistent with these 
approaches, but it would have to point in different directions in terms of 
the historical causes, consequences and limits of corporatist structures 
and the possibilities and strategies for overcoming them. 

The difference between a Marxian and non-Marxian approach to 
corporatism, even if commonly cast in ‘class-theoretical’ terms, can be 
seen in the fact ultimately, and despite their perceptive analyses of 
‘actually existing corporatism’ as unequal, dominating and coercive as 
far as the working class is concerned, both Crouch and Stepan end up 
seeing corporatism positively in evaluative terms, as a goal to be strived 
for. Stepan accepts corporatism as a normative model (organic statism, 
he calls it) which in terms of the norms of ‘social equity, justice and 
participation’ appears to be preferable to him to the Marxian vision 
of socialism and communism, which he conflates with a crude image of 
authoritarian party dictatorship. It is hardly surprising that the 
alternative he poses to the actual Latin American corporatist structures 
he analyses with such perceptiveness, is a ‘true’ corporatism, which goes 
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beyond ‘consultation towards the power to make decisions and the 
Capacity to work out priorities between sectors [which entails] 
devolution of power from the strategic state elite to the new organs of 
participation. This is not a logical impossibility in the model.’5* Perhaps 
not, but as Stepan’s own evidence suggests, it appears to be an historical 
one. 

Crouch, for his part, remains trapped in a general model of 
alternative strategies of domination, so that all he can look forward to is 
the least objectionable form of domination. He sees trade unionsas ‘the 
most genuine element of pluralism in the political structure of modern 
capitalist societies, since they are almost alone in representing relatively 
unambiguously the interests of subordinates within the most funda- 
mental social relationship of the society’. He urges upon the unions, 
however, a system of ‘bargained corporatism’ in which they exchange ‘the 
possibility of greater political influence and more and broader power 
for their members in the workplace. . . [for] a more obvious role for the 
unions in restraining their members, more state interference and fuller 
acceptance of the industrial order and its priorities’. His belief that 
unions in this process could actually ‘identify more closely with the 
concerns of their members’ is only separable from original corporatist 
ideology by virtue of Crouch’s frank admission that even bargained 
corporatism ‘must essentially be a strategy of reinforced domination’ .*4 

To end as Crouch and Stepan do is almost to return full circle to 
corporatist ideology as it emerged, before its association with facsism, 
almost a century ago. For despite their own critical treatment of actual 
historic corporatist structures in authoritarian and non-authoritarian 
regimes, they foster illusions, as before about some ‘ideal’ corporatism. 
How do they end up here? It involves, fundamentally, their taking a 
position, in evaluative terms, which rejects the possibility and/or 
desirability of socialism as a working class strategy to transcend 
capitalism and class domination and establish genuine democracy. And 
on this terrain, corporatism and socialism have always been contending, 
as well as contested, concepts. Although the debate is today cast in social 
scientific terms, it replicates the century-old opposition between 
corporatism and socialism as two approaches to the state and society 
which commonly reject liberalism. The ‘century of corporatism’ is still 
inconceivable except in terms of its old nemesis — the socialist 
alternative. 

As the growth industry of corporatism in social science continues to 
expand, further effort will no doubt be directed toward developing a 
minimal descriptive definition on which there is concensus across the 
ideological/theoretical spectrum, if for no other reason than to avoid 
sheer relativism in the handling of the concept. Yet it is doubtful that 
much advantage will be gained from this. For although it may be 
possible to achieve concensus on a core descriptive definition, the 
definition will have to be so formal as to be of little use in substantive 
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social and political analysis. The debate over definitions is really a 
debate between different theoretical frameworks, in which normative 
and ideological preferences play their part. Efforts to conceal these 
differences in a definitional concensus will only obscure rather than 
clarify the way corporatism is being used in social analysis. And given 
the immediate relevance of corporatism in contemporary society, this 
will not only have a social scientific effect, but a political and strategic 


one. 
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The radical potential of cash 
nexus breaks* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This paper concerns the rise of radicalism following abrupt declines in 
living standards within the capitalist system.' There are two aspects to 
the paper. The first deals with certain events of 1974 which could be 
understood as a distinct movement away from pragmatic acceptance? 
towards a radicalism which validated the cash nexus hypothesis.’ In 
1974 three unusual organizational structures arose following the 
bankruptcy of conventional firms: Meriden, Kirkby and the ‘Scottish 
Daily News’ (SDN). All were worker cooperatives. The popular view,* 
and a proportion of the Left,> considered these as either being radical or 
having radical potential. However, it is our contention that pragmatic 
acceptance explains the genesis of the cooperatives. This therefore 
extends the hypothesis and its associated economism to conditions of 
economic decline. As pragmatic acceptance applies over a broader set of 
circumstances than has been previously considered, in a sense it can be 
considered to be strengthened. 

A careful examination of the cooperatives also throws light on the 
difficulty of generating radical responses out of cash nexus breaks 
because of the particular position of the individuals most likely to be 
involved. The broad proposition that capitalism’s failure leads to 
radicalism is not in contention here, but we argue that radicalism does 
not follow mechanically from cash nexus breaks. This leads to the 
second, more speculative, aspect of this paper: when, how, and under 
what circumstances radicalism is to be generated? These questions have 
considerable significance for the broader issues of the stability and 
control of the current political and social order. 


2. ECONOMIC DECLINE, BANKRUPTCY AND COOPERATIVES 


Over the 1950s and 1960s political sociology was dominated by the 
effect of increasing prosperity on working class attitudes. This period 
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saw the development of the pragmatic acceptance hypothesis and the 
reappraisal by Marxists of the utility of the Marxist~Leninist notions of 
true and false consciousness. The thesis of pragmatic acceptance argued 
that working class ‘conservatives’ were not cultural dupes but were 
‘pragmatists’: individuals who supported the status quo because they 
believed it was in their material interest to do so, and concluded that 
there was no potential for radical change in Britain by the working 
class. Variants of the hypothesis stress the accommodative nature of 
pragmatic acceptance to existing social arrangements.’ Whatever 
consciousness exists among the increasingly ‘privatized’ British working 
class is limited to class identity, and even this is undercut by economism. 
Government policy, formulated within a pluralist ideology, 
correspondingly views conflict between groups as normal, indeed, 
sometimes useful, manifesting itself as a strand of managerialism which 
emphasizes the need for economic growth to improve social conditions. 

Meanwhile, Marxism was in retreat and took the form of defensive 
theories which centred around the cash nexus hypothesis argued by, 
among others, Westergaard 1970.8 He argues that there exists a fair 
amount of evidence in studies such as McKensie and Silver (1968) and 
Goldthorpe et al. (1968-g) to demonstrate that: ‘social criticism co- 
exists with “social apathy” in contemporary British working class 
consciousness’, and attacks the Affluent Worker Study’s validation of 
pragmatic acceptance. While he supports the thesis that workers are tied 
to jobs primarily by monetary considerations and that work itself holds 
no intrinsic interests, he argues that the one-dimensional link between 
pecuniary and social stability is the reason for potential radicalism and not 
necessarily acceptance. Thus: 


should the amount and dependability of the money be threatened, his 
(the worker) resigned toleration of the lack of discretion, control and 
‘meaning’ attached to the job could no longer be guaranteed. The cash 
nexus may snap just because it is only a cash nexus, because it is single 
stranded, and, if it does snap there is nothing else to bind the worker to 
acceptance of the situation. ?? 


Ideological radicalism will thus follow the snapping of the cash nexus 
and lead to radical action. Westergaard, therefore, implies that 
spontaneous actions of workers engaged in their immediate struggles 
will lead to the transcendence of capitalism. The difficulty in applying 
the cash nexus hypothesis as an analytical tool seems to stem from its 
historicist origins which throw no light on the mechanism of its 
operation. There remains the unresolved question of whether 
ideological radicalism precedes or is induced by radical action which is 
not understood at the time: the latter course of events is suggested by, 
among others, Moorhouse (1976) and Lane and Roberts (1971).'' Also 
absent in discussion of the cash nexus hypothesis is any specification of 
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the magnitude and kind of nexus break necessary to generate 
radicalism. 

Marxists, furthermore, appear not to grasp fully the possibility of 
‘pragmatic rejection’ of the unknown. Following the postulates of 
pragmatic acceptance, workers might plausibly accommodate to 
unpleasant reality because ofa rational appreciation of their position. 
This raises the crucial question of why individuals adopt radical action. 
It is our contention that, in addressing this, it is essential to consider 
individual circumstances and options. 

Operationally, the cash nexus theory is incompletely formulated; it is 
therefore appropriate to assess evidence drawn from periods of 
economic decline to see the extent to which the theory is relevant. If 
recent British experience provides a period in which we might expect the 
defensive Marxist formulations of the 1960s to manifest themselves, the 
early 1970s would be that time. Inflation rose to 30 per cent per annum, 
unemployment increased and there were, increasingly, bankruptcies.!? 
As the managerial promises of the 1960s, so vital to pluralist ideology, 
were less easy to sustain, workers took their own defensive action and 
occupied factories threatened by closure. Gretton (1972) cites thirty 
cases of worker occupations in South Lancashire alone in spring 1972, 
involving, in total, between 25,000 and 30,000 workers.'8 

For three reasons, redundancy through bankruptcy, rather than 
simply worker unemployment, is especially significant in relation to the 
cash nexus hypothesis. Firstly, it represents a very definite snapping of 
the nexus, removing the possibility that labour can be re-employed by 
the firm. Secondly, large numbers of workers are thrown on to the job 
market in specific geographical areas. This heightens the difficulty of 
finding new jobs and increases the probability that occupational down- 
grading will have to be accepted. Thirdly, it decreases trade union 
power, since, without the continued presence of the employer, the scope 
for union action on behalf of the redundant workers is limited. At a 
critical time, the worker is let down by the major worker organizations 
of the pluralist system. 

Given these considerations, the emergence of three worker 
cooperatives out of bankrupt firms in 1974 is reasonably a surface 
validation of Westergaard’s (1970) cash nexus thesis. All three ventures 
were the subject of considerable political controversy. Conservatives 
attacked them as ‘wasteful projects’ which only encouraged ‘creeping 
militancy’. The Daily Telegraph referred to them as a ‘diet of sub- 
Trotskyism’, while Michael Heseltine, Conservative Spokesman for 
Industry, attacked Labour’s support for the cooperatives, suggesting 
that they encouraged: 


others to follow these illegal precedents, commit national resources 
to wasteful projects, and create a growing sense of injustice among the 
overwhelming majority of hard-working, law-abiding citizens who 
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totally fail to understand why creeping militancy should attract 
government support at their expense.'* 


Within the Cabinet, Benn, the main proponent of the cooperatives, saw 
them as playing an educative role in the radicalization of society.'5 
Certain factions of the ‘left’ admittedly viewed the cooperative with 
scepticism. Nevertheless, in apparent accord with the cash nexus 
hypothesis, economic decline did bring forth three radical 
organizations. 

However, it is possible to justify the emergency of the cooperative form 
of organization out of bankruptcy from a different, entirely non-radical 
perspective. Cooperatives can evolve out of the accommodative behaviour 
to the circumstances of individuals within the existing economic and 
political framework, in accord with the postulates of pragmatic 
acceptance. Far from weakening the pragmatic acceptance hypothesis, 
the transformation of bankrupt firms to cooperatives can actually 
extend its applicability to capitalism on the downswing. 

In the market economy, forms of economic organization evolve 
through the efforts of individuals to satisfy better their economic 
objectives. The clearest example of this is perhaps the evolution of the 
corporation, whose present pre-eminence in many spheres of economic 
activity is explicable in terms of its superiority, as an organizational 
form, over older forms of business enterprise.’ The fact that 
cooperatives have not come to occupy a significant place in the economy 
indicates that, in general, their superiority over conventional enterprises 
is unproved.'? However, in certain rather specific circumstances, the 
cooperative form is indeed likely to arise because of its ability to satisfy 
economistic, pecuniary goals better than alternative forms of 
organization. These appear to have been the circumstances surrounding 
the major example considered in this paper, the “Scottish Daily News’. 

Before detailing these, it should be noted that the definition of a 
‘worker cooperative’ is far from straightforward. A general typology for 
classifying cooperatives is provided in Vanek (1975):'8 this focuses on 
the issues of management and capital ownership. Many of the 
organizational distinctions are of lesser interest here, since they bear on 
longer-run operational considerations than are really relevant. The 
general type of cooperative considered is one in which individual 
workers have invested a certain amount of ‘capital’? and in which 
decisions on factor allocation may be influenced, to some degree, by 
those involved or about to be involved. 

Consider firstly the case in which there are no significant efficiency or 
productivity differences between the cooperative and the bankrupt firm 
it is to replace: also rule out any differences in work perceptions and 
agreeability, and in wages. The most significant contrast is, of course, 
the (partial) identity of the owners of the cooperative’s capital stock with 
its workers; capitalists and workers are, in a conventional firm, typically 
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distinct and unrelated groups. Therefore, each cooperative worker 
contributes to the preservation of his own employment whereas 
capitalists conventionally own the means of production on which others 
work. In competitive, or free, labour markets, and given full, or high, 
employment, this distinction may not be of much material importance. 
Workers will be able to obtain jobs at the going wage, and since we rule 
out efficiency differences between cooperatives and other firms, 
workers’ cooperative incomes cannot exceed their free market wages 
plus the competitive rate of return on any capital they might possess. But 
when labour markets are not freely competitive, the ‘internalizing’ 
within a cooperative of the capitalist’s decision to invest and the 
worker’s need for employment becomes of great significance. In his 
capitalist role, the cooperative worker can invest with the object of 
securing for himself employment, rather than merely seeking out the 
investment with the highest return. By investing outside, the worker may 
help to keep another worker in employment — but, given the rational, 
self-interested postulates of pragmatic acceptance, this is likely to be of 
little consolation to him. The internalizing of the investment- 
employment decision allows the worker to relax a constraint on the 
marketing of his labour through an operation in the market for capital. 

In what circumstances will this relaxation be of significance? Clearly, 
if the worker is confident of his ability to obtain employment in a 
capitalist firm, there is little point in his attempting to ‘buy himself a 
job’. Secondly, there will be little incentive to demand work if, in fact, 
the welfare level obtainable from the market (or cooperative) wage is not 
significantly above that obtainable from the alternative combination of 
unemployment pay and unemployed leisure. Therefore, the cooperative 
strategy is appropriate to workers who: (a) face a constraint on the 
selling of their labour at the going wage, and (b) would, in principle, be 
prepared to work for somewhat less than that wage rather than remain 
unemployed. These workers thus face a regulated labour market, in 
which wages are held, by legislation, union or employer agreements, at 
above the levels which would result from free competition in the labour 
market. Jobs are rationed. 

One important point should be addressed to further clarify 
cooperative superiority in these circumstances. Why, instead, is the 
value of the bankrupt enterprise’s capital stock not written down until it 
does pay some capitalist to take over the plant and re-hire the workers? 
There are essentially two answers to this question. Firstly, the market for 
specific plant and equipment is often ‘thin’ and may take a long time to 
clear. Factories and plant frequently remain idle for appreciable 
periods, particularly in depressed areas. Secondly, a ‘new capitalist’ will 
plausibly be subject to similar constraints on wage levels and internal 
factor allocation as exist in the industry. These, coupled with the 
necessity to achieve a competitive return on his investment, set an upper 
bound which he will be willing to pay for the plan, which is necessarily less 
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than the value offered by a potential cooperative of ‘job-constrained’ 
workers. These would be breaking the labour constraint hence are 
willing to accept a lower return on their investment. Thus, the owners of 
the bankrupt enterprise might, in certain circumstances, expect their 
best offer to come from a group of unemployed workers. This 
observation suggests that if pragmatic workers were reasonably 
confident of employment in a revived capitalist firm they would first try 
very hard to find a capitalist buyer. The Action Committee of the 
redundant ‘Scottish Daily Express’ workers desperately attempted to do 
this, but failed.2° 

As well as permitting the labour marketing constraint to be overcome, 
cooperatives potentially appear to be able to overcome other 
constraints, important in assessing their longer-run viability. There is 
little doubt that the power of individual trade unions was significantly 
weaker on the SDN cooperative than outside it.?! Besides paying below- 
average wages, the SDN was able to reduce manning and demarcation, 
important achievements in the tightly unionized newspaper industry. It 
consequently realized significant productivity gains, at least in the 
production sense. A worker cooperative arising out of a bankrupt firm 
would probably be able to win union agreement to a wider set of labour 
arrangements than a conventional firm.?? This may not always be true, 
but the extent that it is, it provides another reason for expecting the 
evolution of cooperatives out of bankruptcy, and for their possibly 
greater efficiency than the firms they replace. In fact, their ability to 
overcome constraints on the setting of internal wage levels provides an 
explanation for their evolution out of bankruptcy in a labour- 
constrained situation even when workers do not hold any part of the 
equity. It may well be argued whether this is a genuine cooperative: 
nevertheless, if the assumption of the surface trappings of cooperativism 
permits workers to sell their labour more cheaply than they otherwise 
would have to attempt to do, a ‘pseudo-cooperative’ may prove 
superior to conventional forms of business organization.”* The general 
question of cooperative efficiency as compared to that of conventional 
firms is not crucial to the present paper, which seeks to explain 
cooperative evolution as a rationale, accommodative response of 
pragmatic workers caught in a capitalist decline under rather specific 
circumstances. The main effect here is the internalizing of the 
investment-work decisions, which permits a (partial) restoration of the 
cash nexus. Also empirically relevant has been cooperatives’ ability to 
overcome wage and factor allocation constraints. 

Whether cooperatives arise out of pragmatic accommodation or as 
radical responses to cash nexus breaks we would still expect participants 
to be those for whom the nexus had most clearly snapped. The critical 
question is whether indeed, radical attitudes tend to associate with cash 
nexus breaks, or whether the latter induce economistic, pragmatic 
responses. To this question we now turn. 
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3. THE ‘SCOTTISH DAILY NEWS’: RADICAL OR PRAGMATIC 


A. Structural considerations. For reasons previously mentioned we 
concentrate on the ‘Scottish Daily News’. The UK market for 
newspapers is not expanding, the industry suffers severely from 
overmanning and is highly unionized.** The collapse of a major 
newspaper, the ‘Scottish Daily Express’, in a depressed, high- 
unemployment region and sudden redundancy of 1,850 staff, was 
therefore a particularly serious development; many could not look 
forward to comparable alternative sources of employment. The workers 
occupied the premises and initially sought a capitalist buyer to continue 
the ‘Express’. Following the failure of this strategy, the Action 
Committee launched a cooperative with government funds, substantial 
worker equity, private shareholders, and a contribution from Robert 
Maxwell who became involved in the enterprise. Maxwell contributed 
funds and commercial expertise; he can hardly be said to represent an 
ideological focus. This tended to form around Allister Mackie, a trade 
union activist and chairman of the Action Committee and certain of his 
colleagues. Five hundred workers were to be employed on the 
cooperative. We have surveyed part of the ex-SDN workforce and the 
private investors.?§ 

Workers were indeed those for whom the cash nexus had snapped. 
Eighty-six per cent of our respondents had been unemployed since the 
Beaverbrook collapse, over a year prior to the cooperative’s launch. 
Nineteen months after the SDN collapse, only 36 per cent had found 
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FIGURE 1 SDN workers’ age distribution compared to overall age distributions” 
* Source: New earnings surveys 1974, 1975 and ex-SDN workers’ survey 1977. 
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2 Median duration of unemployment by age; males” (June-September 1978) 


FIGURE 2 
* Source: Department of Employment Gazette, September 1978. 


urvey data for the SDN 


LE 1 Period of unemployment after SDN collapse by age?” 
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Our data indicate that older SDN workers also had considerably 
more difficulty in obtaining jobs using their skills than did younger 
workers. 

Feasibility studies conducted before the SDN launch concluded that it 
was very unlikely to be viable. Our survey indicates that this gloomy 
prediction was not generally believed by the workforce but, even taken at 
face value, prediction of failure does not weaken the pragmatic 
argument for the SDN’s genesis. On the basis of projected loss rates 
(based on circulation, advertising and cost levels) and possible run- 
down of working capital, it could reasonably have been predicted that 
the enterprise would survive for about one year, even if eventually 
unsuccessful.’ In one year, however, the excess of after-tax average 
wages over unemployment benefits would have been about £750, some 
£300 more than the original worker contribution: even with total 
capital loss, worker involvement could have appeared as worthwhile 
from a pecuniary viewpoint. 

As well as internalizing capital and labour market decisions, the SDN 
was able to overcome constraints on internal factor allocation and wage 
levels, as were other coooperatives which arose in similar circumstances. 
Table II indicates the magnitude of manning reductions which followed 
six transitions to cooperatives from conventional firms.” 


TABLE 11 Manning levels before and after transition to cooperatives 


SDN Meriden Kirkby Pioneer Manuest Tembec 
1,942 1,750 1,200 450 620 875 Conventional firm 
500 626 713 150 250 400 Cooperative 


Because of the adoption of cooperative forms of organization, 
manning cuts, relaxation of demarcation and wage reductions of 20-30 
per cent appear to have led to remarkably little industrial friction. In its 
last year of operation the ‘Scottish Daily Express’ experienced 56 
disputes, of which 40 involved production stoppages. No stoppages or 
disputes occurred in the six month life of the SDN. Similar 
improvements in labour relations and some productivity increases have 
characterized Meriden and Kirkby. The cooperatives were thus either 
formed by labour who viewed them as ‘employment of last resort’ or 
staffed by an ideologically committed workforce. 

These propositions are not mutually exclusive: however, there is very 
little evidence to suggest that the mass of SDN workers was ideologically 
motivated. Mackie himself admitted that: ‘the bulk of our workforce 
was more concerned about a weekly wage than they were about a 
cooperative’.*° Only 18 per cent of the private SDN shareholders saw the 
main impetus behind the cooperative as radical rather than 
employment motivated. Most invested out of sympathy’ for the 
unemployed; in fact 56 per cent had relatives or friends in the SDN.*! 

The balance between ideology and pragmatism on the SDN relates 
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significantly to age, hence to the degree of snapping of the cash nexus, 
but not in the direction predicted by Westergaard’s (1970) cash nexus 
hypothesis. Approval of the controversial role of Maxwell in the 
enterprise can be interpreted as implying strong support for a purely 
managerial approach to the running of the cooperative. Maxwell was 
more popular among older workers who saw less chance of re- 
employment outside. See Table III. 


TABLE WI Age by attitude to Maxwell 


Non 
Age Approval approval 
Under 50 30 58 88 
Over 50 45 81 76 
75 89 164 


Chi Square, = 10-0 Significantat -0005. 


The position of the few young workers is especially interesting. Of the 
11 in our sample under go, 7 were re-employed in less than 3 months 
after the SDN collapse: all but one had found employment at the time of 
answering our survey and 8 of the re-employed were able to re-use their 
skills. Yet this group, for whom the cash nexus can hardly be said to have 
snapped, appeared to have joined the cooperative more on idealistic 
than pecuniary grounds: in this sense, the group is more ‘radical’ than 
older workers of our sample. Answers to our questionnaire indicated 
that in only two cases (out of 11) was the employment-generating aspect 
of the cooperative its major appeal for the young; for the old, this 
consideration dominated. Radical idealism was clearly a factor in some 
quarters of the SDN workforce, but not, typically, in those which 
suffered the largest and most severe cash nexus breaks. 

Some further indications of this underlying pragmatism may be 
briefly noted. Support for the Action Committee rose once workers saw 
that the project offered them a real chance of a job: a few weeks before 
the launch attendance at mass meetings increased sharply from about 
200 to some 400. Further, in determining the ideological stance of a 
newspaper, the choice of editor is clearly a key factor. A ‘conservative’ 
editor was selected for the SDN, with some go years of Beaverbrook 
experience and career profile similar to those of other national 
newspaper editors. According to the editor: 


I doubt if any editor has ever been freer of pressures from non- 
editorial sources than I was.*? 


The hypothesis that the workforce attempted to determine editorial 
policy is thus difficult to sustain. 
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B. Dynamic considerations. Still unresolved is the issue of whether the 
operation of the cooperative itself generated a progressive radicalization 
of the mass of the workforce. This seems important because it bears on 
the question of whether, in the short term, organizational forms 
resulting from certain cash nexus breaks are likely to contribute to a 
change in underlying ideology, and has implications for the debate on 
whether some level of consciousness is a necessary precondition for the 
development of radicalism. 

Some light is thrown upon this question by the internal dynamics of 
the cooperative’s leadership struggle and the response of the workers. 
Its co-chairmen, Mackie and Maxwell, legitimated their positions by 
relating to totally different developmental stages of the enterprise, the 
former to a stage which demanded predominantly idealism and a 
commitment towards the cooperative, the latter to a later stage which 
demanded business expertise and practical management skills. Because 
the two leaders, with their very different role orientations, shared a joint 
position at the head of the organization, conflict was inevitable: 


. . . the dichotomy between those who believed in the workers’ 
cooperative as such, and those who saw the cooperative merely as a 
necessary expedient for preserving 500 jobs, meant that the project 
had the seeds of conflict in it from the start.’ 


Progressive radicalization should imply increasing support for the 
radical caucus at the head of the organization. How, in fact, did this 
proceed? The leadership struggle appears to have had three distinct 
stages. Firstly, before the SDN launch Maxwell was ousted from the 
chairmanship by a group surrounding Mackie. It is by no means clear 
that this was supported by a majority of the workforce. It is better 
understood in terms of a boardroom power struggle: thus at the board 
meeting which forced Maxwell to resign the worker directors decided 
that ‘the method of presentation of the facts to the workforce should be 
decided later’ .$* Maxwell’s ousting aroused little obvious reaction from 
the workforce, largely due to the overwhelming optimism present at the 
moment of the newspaper’s successful launch.’ 

Shortly after the launch, optimism became tempered with ever- 
growing doubt as newspaper sales plummeted dramatically and 
advertising revenues fell short of their targets. Figure g illustrates the 
rapid increase in SDN losses which ushered in the second stage of the 
leadership struggle. Whether Mackie’s inexperience really contributed 
to the newspaper’s decline is difficult to ascertain: however, Maxwell 
seized this opportunity to regain control, appealing directly to the 
economistic and pragmatic attitudes of the workforce, thus by-passing 
the chairman and the ideologically motivated caucus which surrounded 
him on the board of directors. On 20 June he sent a telex to the SDN 
workers apparently designed to expose Mackie’s idealism and lack of 
expertise as being dysfunctional to the viability of the enterprise. He 
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outlined the Company’s serious financial position, and stressed a 
practical solution to the crisis, suggesting that he had expertise which 
‘may just save the situation’. The telex appealed to the commercially 
motivated workforce, it sidestepped Mackie, whilst exposing the 
contradiction between inexperienced worker management and 
‘experienced’ capitalism. Following a mass meeting of 30 July Maxwell 
was given executive responsibility. A third phase occurred in September 
when the workforce voted 295 to 12 in favour of Maxwell as sole 
chairman. It is thus difficult to sustain the thesis that the mass of the SDN 
workers were radicalized by their cooperative responses to the cash 
nexus break. 
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FIGURE 3 Rate of loss of SDN liquid assets*® 
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4. CONCLUSION 


The most definite snapping of the cash nexus in the present order is 
probably associated with bankruptcy. As has been noted, such an event 
is liable to be followed by pressure for radical organizational structures 
such as cooperatives. Superficially this provides some validation for the 
cash nexus hypothesis. However, as we have shown, cooperative 
organizations can plausibly evolve out of pragmatic accommodative 
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responses designed to restore the cash nexus within the present system. 
Viewed in this light, such phenomena tend to strengthen the pragmatic 
acceptance hypothesis by extending it to circumstances of economic 
decline. 

The real point at issue is not whether the actions in response to cash 
nexus breaks will generate radicalism. In the long run declining 
capitalism might prove to be unstable. However, the link between the 
breaking of the cash nexus and the generation of radical consciousness is 
not mechanical and should be examined carefully with an appreciation 
of the position of the individuals concerned. A consideration of the way 
in which cash nexus breaks tend to occur in capitalist society has, when 
viewed from this point, interesting implications for the durability, if not 
the ultimate stability of the current political and social order. 

Those suffering most permanent damage from cash nexus breaks 
appear to be those least likely to become radicalized. It is no accident 
that the SDN workforce contained a high proportion of old workers and 
few young ones. Redundancy affects older workers most severely: they 
are less flexible, have more difficulty in retraining and, most importantly 
a shorter time horizon-to encourage adaptation to new skills and 
attitudes.’ Older workers are also markedly less radical. It is reasonable 
to assume that the unattainability for the individual of any hypothesized 
alternative society severely inhibits the development of radicalism. 
Current policy emphasis on combating youth unemployment as 
opposed to that of workers over fifty also suggests that the system can 
withstand the unemployment of older workers without undue political 
costs. This bias is clear from examination of the current policies of the 
Manpower Services Commission. Also the employed greatly outnumber 
the unemployed who, being scattered, have little option but to work 
within the parameters of the capitalist order. 

What kinds of cash nexus breaks, therefore, are likely to bring about 
action which is a threat to the existing order? Our evidence suggests that 
such breaks are unlikely to arise out of bankruptcy unless this were to 
occur on an extremely wide scale. Paradoxically, bankruptcy can be 
viewed as an important agent of defence for the capitalist system. 
Bankrupty separates workers from a particular place in which to 
organize, it diminishes the role of unions and it discriminates between 
workers on the basis of their ability to adapt to restore their cash nexus 
so undermining worker solidarity. Those least able to restore the nexus 
also appear to be the least likely to become radical. 

We therefore suggest that cash nexus breaks most likely to induce 
radicalism appear to be those common to a high proportion of the 
working class including younger workers. Such a break — even if partial — 
could have a more significant effect than more violent, though isolated, 
breaks arising through redundancy. A particular instance of such partial 
breaks could be those generated through measures such as income 
policies. These are commonly justified by a need to hold down wage 
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costs in order to prevent increased unemployment consequent upon the 
use of conventional macro-economic policies to combat inflation. We 
tentatively suggest that as a support for the existing social and political 


order this policy may be less appropriate than it seems. 
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and UK cooperatives suggests some 
advantages in this respect. 

23. Workers at Meriden and Kirkby 
appear not to have possessed a significant 
portion of the equity of their enterprises, 
unlike the SDN workers. They were, how- 
ever, able to sell their labour to the co- 
operatives relatively cheaply. Their 
‘capital investment’ is appropriately seen 
as their wages foregone — by contributing 
to put the cooperatives on their feet, 
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workers were ‘investing’ in expectations 
of higher wages and better working 
conditions. 

24. For a description of the precarious 
position of the industry see The Royal Com- 
mission on the Press, Interim Report, Cmnd. 
6433, HMSO, +1976; and Industrial 
Relations in the Newspaper Industry, Cmnd. 
6680, HMSO, 1976. 
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hypothesis. 
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were achieved: a reponse rate of 75 per 
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occupations although that of ex-worker 
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postal-questionnaire: 191 replies were 
received. 
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from The New Earnings Survey, Department 
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27. Herron, F., Labour Market in Crisis, 
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levels. 
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significant redundancy payments under 
the terms of the Redundancy Payments 
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Money’s place in society 


ABSTRACT 


Problems with existing approaches to money in sociology are 
reviewed and an alternative approach suggested. Money is found to 
originate in well socialized objects enjoying particular concentrations 
of magical spirit. It thus enables control and grasp of physical and 
social events. Money’s super-objective impact on the individual anda 
model of its dual nature — as essence possessed of intrinsic value and 
as symbol of that value— is advanced. The two sides of its nature are in 
tension but linked through number. 

It is suggested that money overleaps the problems of social 
interaction to integrate the individual with the economic 
infrastructure. This substantiates Marx’s lack of concern with the 
symbolic realm but the monetary structure differs from both 
infrastructure and superstructure. It assures the predominance of the 
former whilst introducing its own character — notably a bias towards 
consumption. 

The different possible relations to money are examined in terms of 
the model proposed. 


Money is a central part of modern day life yet its nature has been very 
little considered either by economists! or sociologists. Economists tend 
to take its nature (but not its effects) as a given which can be described 
simply by listing the functions it fills. In sociology, the appearance of 
Simmel’s Philosophy of Money in English translation? has thrown into 
relief the absence of serious discussion. Apart from Simmel’s work, 
there are two main methods of disposing of money as a sociological 
problem: first, to treat it as a symbol or sign, thus as having the same 
basic character as other elements of what might be called the social 
superstructure; second, by use of the Marxist perspective which sees 
money as the product and reflection of the economic infrastructure. 

In this paper I shall argue that an understanding of money’s place in 
society can be gained through neither approach and that the kind of 
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object that the social sciences produce for their study is not the kind of 
object money is. 


TWO APPROACHES TO MONEY 


Let us look briefly at the problems with the two approaches to money I 
have specified. The treatment of money as symbol or sign promises the 
full sophistication ofa structuralist or semiotic analysis but that promise 
has yet to be fulfilled.* Indeed, systems of measurement have been very 
little subject to such treatment. If one asks in what ways money seems to 
differ from well studied symbol or sign systems then one gainsa list of its 
most interesting features: the power and unmalleable nature of money 
in everyday social life, inflation, money’s role in the economy and in 
linking the individual to it, money’s use as an objective measure. 

There is invariably an insistence in epistemology that the symbol and 
what it represents be distinguishable.* However, this fundamental 
principle is not easy to apply to money. If money is a symbol or sign it 
must represent something — presumably value — but where does that 
value reside? If in the individual commodities which are measured or 
purchased, then the value of money would be determined by the 
commodity concerned and money could not act as an external yardstick. 
Its stability would be lost and the commodity would be measuring 
money rather than vice versa. If the value of money lies in the matching 
of the total supply of money with the pool of all available commodities, 
then that value emerges at the wrong level — that of system or code — to 
explain the workings of money as sign or symbol. 

For Saussure, signs are maintained by their value which consists of 
their relation with other signs. Value is necessarily relative and the 
system is that of arbitrary and relative differences. Whatever 
distinguishes one sign from another constitutes it. This produces self- 
contradictory results with money. The unit of measure — £, Franc or $— 
is arbitrary, as may be the prices of goods. However, the relation 
between one ‘sign’ and another within the monetary system is in terms of 
quantity and hence no more arbitrary than the series of real numbers. 
Furthermore, whilst signification lies in the arbitrary connection 
between signified and signifier for Saussure, measurement implies a 
common order to things. Money is, in fact, signifying the same thing — 
quantitative value — in each case of its usage. Value is both what money 
signifies and what distinguishes one monetary sign from another. The 
value that money. measures is first measured out in itself: money signifies 
itself. Hence, the distinction between ‘signification and value and 
between sign and signified is lost with money. 

For Marx, money is neither a symbol nor a thing but an objectified 
social relation of production. He captures money within his general 
approach to the economy. Yet that capture is not secure. Marx 
acknowledges the development of ‘symbolic’ paper money which itself 
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has no significant labour value though it has real economic effects.’ 
Individuals can have different relations to money but the nature of these 
differences may lie outside the economy. Thus, hoarding of money 
counterbalances the tension arising from the simple circulation of 
money and may occur for a number of reasons, amongst them a 
psychologically limitless desire for money. Overall, Marx’s approach 
assumes that individuals are directly tied in to the workings of the 
economy, yet the agent of that connection — money — is problematic. 

The symbolic and Marxist approaches to money are but recent 
versions of two opposed schools of thought — sometimes called 
Metallism and Cartalism — whose origins can be traced to Aristotle and 
Plato.® Metallists (to whom Marx, with his labour value approach, 
belongs) argue that money is intrinsically valuable. For Cartalists (to 
whom the symbolists belong) the value of money is imposed 
exogenously. I suggest that the longevity of the debate derives from a 
problem, a duality, within the nature of money itself. Gurvitch 
maintains’ that, where a mode of characterization is inadequate, 
philosophy must be looked to. In tackling questions of epistemology 
and indeed ontology to discover the best mode of understanding 
money, a useful starting point is to examine money’s origins. 


THE ORIGINS OF MONEY 


Ethnographic evidence points to the origins of money in magical 
forms.’ Where a commodity is used as an early money form, itis generally 
found to be one of singular importance to the community and hence at 
the core of the community’s structure of beliefs.’ Mauss suggests that 
money originates in sacred objects which, surviving over time, become 
involved in exchange.'® Thus, the Maori concept of the hau or spirit of 
things which is applied to the world in general but becomes 
concentrated in certain objects, especially exchange objects such as the 
Trobriand Islanders’ vaygua (a form of necklace). The most valuable of 
these have a personality, a history, even a legend attached to them. 
Mauss sees the patterns of reciprocal obligations as forming social 
bonds and thus developing the community. The spirit posited in things, 
notably exchange objects, by social belief acts as a means of extending 
and controlling these bonds. Firth’s studies of economic activities in 
Polynesia and New Zealand"! show magical spirit being used to control 
material things and events. Objects such as the vaygua provide a fulcrum 
of stability for that control. Magic provides material things with a non- 
material content, such as the hau, and thus a socially created essence that 
is graspable and controllable for social purposes instead of the 
problematic material world over which a primitive society has no sure 
material control. Malinowski argues!? that magic is used to guard 
against the unforeseen or inexplicable, for the magically provided 
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_ essence is independent of the physical flux which can present 
uncontrollable events. 

Magical spirit that is projected out onto the world and lies behind 
the appearance of things is not only to be found described by 
ethnographers. It is familiar from both Eastern and Western mysticism. 
Jung maintains that such a belief is a fundamental part of the nature of 
human thought. What is distinctive with phenomena such as the vaygua 
is the concentration and specification of this belief through exchange 
onto objects which have a social use. 

In Firth’s terms, spirit is conceived as the non-material essence of 
things. Behind the variegated world of appearance is a common essence. 
The distinction is then between material form or appearance and non- 
material essence. By virtue of this distinction, concepts such as the hau 
offer control over the mere material forms they are locked up in. In the 
distinction between (common) essence and (differentiated) appearance, 
the application and power of the concept of spirit is found. This is the 
reverse of the structuralist view, notably of Levi-Strauss, that it is only 
forms and not contents that are common." The structuralist perspective 
itself derives from Kant’s view that the thing-in-itself, the essence of the 
object, is unknowable and only the appearance may be known. The use 
of magic overcomes this limitation. 

The concept of spirit provides a philosophy. Contrary to Kant, this 
philosophy finds that the essence of things, each thing in itself, is 
knowable and indeed controllable through and in magic. Kant, in 
denying direct access by the subject to the essence of things, removes 
ontology from the question of the knowledge of things and thus reduces 
the question to an epistemological one of appearance. The variations on 
the structuralist/semiotic perspective broadly operate within this realm. 
By contrast, the concept of spirit does provide an ontology and, in 
consequence, produces a radically different epistemology to that of 
Kantian or post- Kantian thought. 

The significance of this can be shown by an hypothetical example. 
Take a primitive community, only the appearance of whose physical 
environment can, in Kantian terms, be known to its members. That 
environment intrudes forcefully into the life of the community which 
lacks the material power to deal with its uncertainties. However, 
through the projection of spirit onto the world, its nature is moved from 
the material to the magical plain where grasp and manipulation are 
possible. The community channels particularly strong concentrations of 
magical spirit into certain, well socialized objects which are entrapped in 
their history and pattern of social interactions. These objects, the 
predecessors of money, act as a fulcrum for dealing with the less securely 
socialized interactions and with the material world. They create a 
foothold for man in materiality, a partial conquest of it. Money extends 
that conquest. 
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THE IMPACT OF MONEY 


If we examine the nature of money, we may see how its ‘pre-Kantian’ 
nature gives it an impact upon the individual of singular force from 
which, I shall argue, its devastating power in society derives. A 
phenomenological perspective will help demonstrate the nature of this 
impact. 

For Husserl, if we can refrain from making judgements about things 
out there in the world, we can become aware of the ‘noematic content’ 
(the ‘what is intended to be’) of experience. This is the pheno- 
menological epoché, the transcendental reduction of the world. By 
becoming aware of his own awareness, the subject is freed from the 
bounds of the natural attitude and becomes a transcendental subject. 

With money the noematic content is not provided by each, 
idiosyncratic individual but by society to all. Husserl denies the 
assumption of scientific objectivity and that we all straightforwardly 
perceive the same external world. For Husserl, the epoché is necessary to 
discover true transcendental objectivity. However, in these terms, 
because money as such is not a physical object but draws its stability 
from its socially posited, transcendental essence, it can be objective ina 
way that mere physical phenomena cannot be. Rather than its 
transcendental aspect lying deeply shrouded under the veil of 
appearance, it pulses outward as a source of power. Its essence is 
perceived in common by different egos in a way that mere materiality 
cannot be, for the different egos are each perceiving the same 
transcendental essence rather than the apparently shared, but in fact 
veiling, physical appearance. In short, money as transcendental essence 
is super-objective. It reverses the direction of the epoché since the 
transcendence flows from the object (money) to the subject, regardless 
of the subject’s attitude, rather than being achieved by the subject 
through reduction of the natural attitude. 

By reversing the flow of the epoché, money loses or reverses the self- 
knowledge and increased awareness that can be the product of the 
epoché. The essence of money is social, not individual and hence is 
refractory to the individual’s quest for self-awareness. Money actually 
achieves the force that Durkheim — mistakenly — ascribes to ‘social 
facts’.! By reversing the flow of the epoché, money also enables it to be 
applied onward to other objects, reducing them to monetary terms. The 
individual no longer has to struggle to know other objects, money can 
capture them for him, but he must forsake his own awareness to achieve 
this. Money provides a transcendental achievement ready made to the 
individual but it is nothing to do with his personality. In gaining the 
power of money, the individual may sacrifice his individuality. 

Money corresponds remarkably well with Plato’s ontological 
principle — the Good. The Good is stable and abiding, the source of the 
differences in the material world yet also the necessary unifying power. 
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For Plato, the form of the Good is ‘that which gives the objects of 
knowledge their truth and the mind the power of knowing’.!* It is the 
illumination of the world. Money operates thus in its own sphere. 

However, money has to operate in mundane reality, it must engage 
with the profane world of the day to day. How is this achieved? Hegel 
argues!” that number is the prime agent of genus in the battle between 
genus and individual and sees measure as the dialectical link between 
quantity and essence. I suggest that, with money, measure does indeed 
link the transcendental with the profane. The individual bits of money 
measure outa specific quantity of the essence of money to be used in the 
everyday world. Since what is measured out has no necessary material 
content, the unit of measure is arbitrary and the primary characteristic 
of the individual bits of money is the quantity they have; that quantity is 
their character or quality. Hence, itis number that structures the essence 
of money, it is its language. At the same time, the application through 
money of a system of measurement to things in the world degrades the 
individual in them, it ‘is levelled down to the general’.'8 


A BASIC MODEL OF THE NATURE OF MONEY 


We now have a basic model of the nature of money: Money has a dual 
nature as essence and as symbol. The transcendental essence of money is 
applied to the world through the system of number specified in the 
individual bits of money. These individual coins or notes are money as 
symbol and symbolize a certain measure of money as essence. The 
development of this dual nature from its origins in magic can be traced 
by ethnographic data through the development of the redistributive 
form of exchange and the hoarding of objects to the impact of the 
market and negative reciprocity.'® In this paper there is not room to 
trace this history and we shall now turn to the fully developed money 
form. 

Money’s power in modern society stems from the duality of its nature 
which links the transcendental to the real. This is also its irremediable 
flaw. There is no final dialectical synthesis to the thesis and antithesis of 
money as essence and symbol. Money is arrested at this uttermost point 
of its development. Money as essence stands outside the particularities 
and subjectivities of social interaction and offers a stable fulcrum for the 
use of money as symbol in interaction. To retain its stability and power 
as essence, money must be set apart from the flux of mundane activities. 
Money as symbol is the leverage applied to the world from that fulcrum, 
it gives social point to the ontological achievement of money as essence. 
For its use as symbol, money must be engaged with the flux of mundane 
activities. However, it would have nothing to symbolize and would 
collapse without money as essence. Thus, money as essence and as 
symbol are interwoven and in tension with each other. 

Money has become perhaps the dominant piece of social technology. 
However, unlike material technology, it is not replaced by later 
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developments. Material technology is materially malleable. Money’s 
very transcendence of mere materiality limits it to its dual nature. Those 
developments that do occur with money reflect, but do not solve, that 
tension. 


MONEY AND INTERPERSONAL INTERACTION 


What does our model tell us of money’s place in society? Let us begin 
with social interaction. The effects that money has on the individual and 
on social interaction are well described by Simmel. He examines the 
objectifying effects of money where ‘everything that does not belong to 
this pure objectivity has actually disappeared from it’.?° Individuality is 
left out of social relations and money creates an impersonal mutual 
dependence and hence a personal independence. 

The main problem with Simmel’s analysis is that he describes the 
effects of money without penetrating to the causes. He states in his 
Preface to the Philosophy of Money that ‘not a single line of these 
investigations is meant to be a statement about economics”! and in that 
work does not distinguish between the various types of value which are 
mentioned. Money becomes another expression — if the highest and 
purest — of the very general phenomenon of value which, for Simmel, 
arises in the relation between individual and object and what the 
individual will sacrifice for the object. This approach, I believe, prevents 
Simmel from being able to understand the nature of what is particular to 
money, to penetrate to causes or to delineate the relation between 
money, the economy and social life. This paper is aimed at exactly those 
questions. I suggest that the super-objective impact of money, deriving 
from its dual nature, explains how it is able to have the effects that 
Simmel describes. Weber criticizes Simmel’s work on money for failing 
to distinguish between subjectively intended and objectively valid 
meanings.”? Employment of my model shows that money — but not 
necessarily other phenomena — overrides such a distinction and thus my 
model endorses the idiosyncratic approach that Simmel adopts in 
looking at the effects of money. 

As Simmel states, money enables objectified social relations. Money 
solves the problems of ‘shared indexicality’, ‘interpretation of meaning’ 
and so forth that sociologists normally associate with the interaction 
process. Money solves the problems of ego’s relations to others and to 
the world and there is, therefore, no point in tackling the nature of 
money in exchange with theories developed to probe the normal 
problems of interaction. The superobjective impact of money creates an 
area of guaranteed understanding between individuals. However, 
money though objective is not neutral. To understand its consequences 
we must look beyond the individual’s treatment of money, which 
Simmel has described, to examine the nature of the relationship that 
money creates between the individual and society. Simmel speaks of the 
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personal independence money enables. However, as we have seen, 
money undercuts the basis of individuality whilst acting for the 
individual. Money relentlessly carries its objective impulses and 
numerical ‘information’ through all the subjectivities and problems of 
social interaction and thus serves to connect that sphere to the 
economic. It ‘vertically integrates’ the individual with the economy. 
Money vertically connects the individual or family to the economic 
sphere, both in terms of work-income and saving-expenditure activities. 
To put the simplest case: the individual works in order to obtain money 
in order to spend or save it; a Work-Money cycle is introduced in each 
part of which the individual is engaged in a ully socialized activity via 
money. Within the cycle the individual can, broadly, only try to obtain 
more money for less work and/or more goods or security for less 
money: quantitative, not qualitative, changes that offer no escape from 
money itself. 

Money acts both as a channel into the individual’s consciousness for 
the forces of society and as a socially channelled means of expressing 
that consciousness out upon society. Through his dependence upon 
money, the individual is made more dependent upon society. As Weber 
says: 


For the modern proletariat, the sense of dependence on one’s own 
achievement is supplanted by a consciousness of dependence on 
purely social forces, market conditions and power relationships 
guaranteed by law. 


In supplying itself as a motivation for action, money acts as an agent of 
control; the dependency created is both in terms of work and 
consumption. Duesenberry suggests* that the effects of the monetary 
nexus in modern society, as well as in some primitive ones, is to place the 
individual under perpetual pressure to consume. Particular social 
norms, such as Veblen’s ostentatious consumption, may encourage such 
a tendency. However, because of its super-objective penetration of the 
individual’s ego, money itself inherently encourages consumption. 
Money is not only a primary means for the individual’s expression but 
also one that is uniquely appropriate and satisfying to the ego as it has 
been socialized by money. Thus, money encourages a fundamentally 
hedonistic bent in the individual. The individual’s expression is reduced 
and channelled into monetary terms and money then carries each such 
expression into the stream of economic events, translating it into a 
common and objective language. What is produced by all this is perhaps 
well described by the clockwork rationality of the “economic man’ stated 
as an assumption in micro-economics. It is not just that the individual 
personality is withdrawn from an area of social interaction, as Simmel 
suggests, but that it is lost as its area of self-determination is reduced by 
money. 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF MONEY 


The use of money necessarily has boundaries and these are marked out 
through social convention. The appeal ‘My money is as good as his’ 
shows that possession of money is not enough in all social 
circumstances. One can only leave one’s personality and status at home 
when using money within socially prescribed bounds. Nevertheless, in 
cases of difficulty money remains the objective factor; it is the person’s 
status and hence right to possession of it or use of it in a particular way 
that is called into question. The appeal just noted is to money as final 
arbitor. As Polanyi says ‘money as a means of exchange presupposes 
status free money’. But, whilst money is status free, the individuals who 
use it are not. 

The family is an intermediate group between the individual and 
society in the connection forged by money. Indeed, Fromm suggests 
that the family is the essential medium through which the economic 
situation works out its formative influence on the psyche. However, 
whilst the family may mediate economic activities, the personal and 
emotional nature of family ties would seem to stand at the opposite pole 
to the impersonality of monetary relations. The super-objective 
penetration of money into the ego may weaken or threaten traditional, 
emotive bonds and offer the individual an impersonal independence 
from them. Since not all members of the family have equal participation 
in the Work-Money cycle, money’s impact is differential within the 
family.? In important respects, members of the family may be 
integrated with society through the breadwinner. Money may tend to 
develop relations between family members from being putatively 
altruistic to being, in part, redistributive in nature where, perforce, there 
is a concentration of power in the distributor’s (i.e. the breadwinner’s) 
hands. 

We can now begin to see the nature of money’s power over social 
relations. In place of the complex structure of meaningful symbols and 
problematic interactions that would otherwise be interposed between 
the economic sphere and the individual or family, money brings the two 
spheres together with the minimization of such problems butat the price 
of introducing its own problematic. If this were not the case, if the area 
of the traditional sociological problematic were interposed between the 
individual and the economy, then the modern economy could not exist. 
The connections between economic actors would be too subjective, too 
malleable, too ‘soft’ for the economy to work. However, through 
money, the economy takes the place of the problematic other as the 
significant co-respondent to the actions of the individual. The 
uncertainties the economic actor experiences occur through money and 
are about the economy. The aspects of the ego employed and the nature 
of the uncertainties experienced in such vertical interaction are of a 
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different order to those occurring within the person-to-person 
horizontal interaction that sociology analyses. 

Overall, money, in enabling a vertical interaction between individual 
and society which does not otherwise appear to exist and in retaining its 
objectivity in such circumstances, establishes the status of the economic 
infrastructure of society relative to the non-economic aspects of society. 
Monetary relations are economic relations and have economic effects. 
Money not only connects the individual to the economy and makes it a 
reality at the micro-level, it also enables the economy to operate 
alongside and through the superstructure of social relations, cultural 
norms and political interests. This superstructure is, of course, 
interwoven with monetary matters but, because the infrastructure 
operates predominantly through and in terms of money whilst the 
superstructure does not, it gains for itself the unique attributes of money 
outlined in this ppa In consequence, the infrastructure operates in a 
fundamentally difterent way to the superstructure and in its workings 
can be relatively impervious to many of the complexities of the 
superstructure. The vertical interaction between individual and 
infrastructure that money affords can make much of the superstructure 
‘transparent’ to the workings of the infrastructure whilst the 
infrastructure is not transparent to the impetus of the superstructure 
because the latter does not work centrally through money and, in 
consequence, faces the sort of problems focused on by sociology and 
political science. These problems — of subjectivity, meaning and 
manipulation — show the openness of any aspect of the superstructure to 
influences outside itself. Such mutability stands in contrast to the 
immutable super-objective impact of money. Therefore, in many 
respects, the infrastructure can influence and change things in the 
superstructure or work on regardless of them, but the reverse does not 
apply. To develop this perspective we next turn to economic theory. 


MONEY AND THE ECONOMY 


To begin with, the perspective proposed has consequences for Marxist 
analysis. First, it tidies up some problems. The tension within mon 
that Marx describes (and, as we shall see later, the nature of hoarding) 
can be resolved into the tension within money’s dual nature. Equally, 
Marx’s problematic distinction between commodity money and money 
as symbol becomes of secondary importance to the understanding of 
that dual nature. Marx says:”8 


All mythology subdues, controls and fashions the forces of nature, in 
the imagination and through imagination; it disappears therefore 
when real control over these forces is established. 


With money, however, control is established by means of a ‘mythology’ 
which hence does not and cannot disappear. This points to a more 
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significant consequence of the perspective advanced here for Marx’s 
analysis of the economy. 

Marx has been criticized for not dealing with subjective meanings or 
the symbolic realm.? However, the dual nature of money advanced in 
this paper demonstrates and explains the dominance of the 
infrastructure over such factors. Marx’s lack of concern with meaning 
conferring symbols and rules is correct for the purposes of studying the 
infrastructure, given that nature of money. However, it follows that, ifit 
is money that assures the dominance of the infrastructure, then the less 
developed or less important money is, the less certain will be that 
dominance. Hence, in pre-modern societies lacking the extensive use of 
a developed money form, the distinction between infrastructure and 
superstructure may well be blurred and the mode of production be of 
relatively less importance and influence.®° A related possibility applies 
to communist societies where money plays a lesser, if by no means 
insignificant, role than in capitalist societies in the workings of the 
economy.*! By contrast, if in modern Western societies money is 
becoming increasingly important to everyday life then, by the same 
token, the infrastructure may be increasing its dominance of the 
superstructure. Of course, since money’s primary use is in economic 
relations, the extent of the role that money plays in society and the 
degree of its development will depend on developments in the 
infrastructure which themselves produce the economic relations which 
money acts in. Thus, we see that developments in the infrastructure, by 
developing money’s role in society, change the relationship between 
infrastructure and superstructure. 

Althusser suggests that formations in the infrastructure and 
superstructure can influence each other and that, in consequence, there 
are so many factors operating that overdetermination occurs. Other 
levels than the economic may determine social formations in the short 
run and the economy has no real or observable existence of its own. The 
difficulty with this perspective is in presong any priority or central 
importance for the infrastructure.*? If the general picture is of 
overdetermination, how can the infrastructure determine social 
formations even in the long run? How can it be of any greater or 
different significance to any other set of factors? The argument of this 
paper shows how, in the midst of a complex set of interrelations, money 
can cut through the web of overdetermination and assure the 
predominance of economic factors. 

However, this brings us to the second major consequence of my 
argument for a Marxist perspective. Money does not do its job, of 
vertically integrating the individual and the economy, and of providing 
for the dominance of the economy, for ‘free’. The tension within 
money’s nature introduces its own consequences into society. Marx to 
some extent recognizes this but does not explicate it. In terms of our own 
model of money, the monetary problematic and bias result from 
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money’s dual nature and hence differ from the problematic of meaning 
and understanding which social interaction theory recognizes and from 
the dialectic between the relations and forces of production which Marx 
recognizes. Money links these two other spheres at the price of 
introducing its own problematic onto the scene. 

Let us see what i money has in terms of Marx’s dialectic. Money 
carries into the psyche a world view constructed through the form of the 
relations of production. For Marx :** 


The fetishizing of commodities is not the effect of the alienation of 
consciousness but the effect in and for consciousness of the disguising 
of social relations in and behind appearances. 


Those appearances are produced and expressed through money which 
channels the expression of the individual into its own terms. Thus, the 
alienation of the individual from his own powers occurs not only 
through having to sell his labour power (as Marx stresses) but also in 
buying the product of labour power with money: both in production 
and consumption. In each case, money is the agent of alienation. In the 
Work—Money cycle, work is for money; the very satisfaction that money 
allows the individual binds him more closely to the economy as he works 
to obtain money. The individual is tied to society both through income 
and expenditure. 

For Marx, the fundamental contradiction within the economic 
infrastructure is between the forces and relations of production. This 
can be expressed as a dialectic between consumption and the interests of 
production. This conflict produces the periodic crises of capitalism. 
Now, whilst Marx in his early essay on money emphasizes the 
limitation money imposes on human fulfilment in terms of con- 
sumption, in his later writings he deals with the conflict in terms of 
the productive sphere. However, as we have seen, money’s vertical 
integration works both ways: it not only ties the individual to the 
demands of sa ie ae sphere, it also ties the productive sphere to 
the aggregate of the individuals’ consumer demands. Thus, money in 
integrating the individual with the economy, not only helps ensure that 
he will work but also realizes the hedonistic bent, discussed earlier, as a 
pressure for consumption upon the infrastructure. To the extent that 
pressure is met, the individual is more tightly bound to the 
infrastructure. So, I suggest, we find that money produces a doubly 
effective double bind — both in terms of the individual and the 
infrastructure. But, the very nature of this double bind means that there 
is a ‘price’. Money biases the development of capitalism towards 
increasing consumption. Marx’s dialectic between consumption and 
production occurs through the agency of money. Money does not 
amount to or determine such a dialectic but it imposes a further force 
upon it, and in favour of consumption. In these terms, a pressure for 
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consumption is an exogenous force imposed by money on the 
infrastructure. 

In consequence, I propose that the best way of looking at money’s 
place in society is not to treat it as part of the superstructure or 
infrastructure but as a separate and intertwined realm. One can thus 
postulate a superstructure embracing social relations and forces, an 
infrastructure embracing productive relations and forces, and a 
monetary structure embracing monetary relations and forces. The 
distinctive character of the monetary structure can be delineated in 
terms of the repercussions of the dual nature I have described and needs 
to be studied through the appropriate epistemology. The delineation of 
the interfaces involved is a complex task. The body of Marx’s economic 
theory is one indication as to the infrastructure, what it is that money 
vertically integrates the individual with. However, as we have seen, the 
infrastructure cannot be studied in isolation. To gain a better idea of the 
operations of the monetary structure as such and their relation to those 
of the infrastructure, we need to turn to Keynes. His particular interest, 
and limitation, as an economist is in dealing with the economy primarily 
as a monetary rather than a productive one and in seeing monetary 
relations as themselves a source of problems and power in the economy 
rather than properly or ideally only reflecting developments in the 
infrastructure. The latter view tends to be that held by the classical 
economists and by Marx. 

Keynes develops the concept of liquidity as the distinguishing feature 
of money and the reason for holding it. Liquidity is the ease with which 
one may change in or out of a particular asset without loss; money by 
definition enjoys the highest degree of liquidity in a system. The need for 
liquidity is produced by uncertainty about the future. Money’s role is to 
act as a bridge between present and future, enabling the control of risks 
and the realization of plans. Money possesses liquidity because it has the 
confidence of the community and is underwritten by institutional 
support. As long as confidence is maintained in money, its liquidity 
makes it highly convenient to the economic actor. Expectations about 
the future will be reflected in economic actors’ decisions to hold money 
or other assets: their portfolio selection. In consequence, these 
expectations produce real economic effects via money. The expectations 
themselves are largely produced through the impact of economic 
information carried by money. However, money is overworked as a 
communicator. Differently motivated and placed economic actors will 
react differently to the same objective economic information.’ 

Keynes’ approach ties in interestingly with our own and I would draw 
out two elements of particular significance. The first relates to the 
question of consumption versus production. In consequence of his 
analysis, Keynes was not confident of the ability of the economy to 
achieve optimal equilibrium and thus saw the need for government 
intervention, in particular to increase the level of consumer demand 
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through various fiscal and monetary measures now called ‘Keynesian’ 
policies. So, we find that the bias in favour of consumption as against the 
interests of production, which we earlier noted as introduced by the 
monetary structure, can, according to Keynes, be realized through 
appropriate manipulation of that monetary structure. Debate about 
possible economic policies is beyond the scope of this paper but our 
second element of interest will throw some light on the area. 


DIFFERENT RELATIONS TO MONEY 


The second element concerns the alternative roles open to economic 
actors. Keynes’ emphasis upon economic expectations ties in very well 
with the suggestion in this paper that, through money, the economy 
takes the place of the socially significant other as the co-respondent to 
the actions of the individual. The individual will use money not only 
according to the requirements of his circumstances but also, to the 
extent that these leave him with any option, according to his 
expectations of the future. Keynes’ approach shows that there are a 
number of possible relations to money and hence to the economy. Using 
the perspective advanced in this paper, I suggest that one may use 
money: 


(a) As a measure of value. The user need possess no money but he 
must implicitly accept the symbol-essence link within money’s 
nature to be able to use it as measure. 

(b) Asa temporary abode of purchasing power (Keynes’ ‘transactions 
motive’). Money is used as a short term bridge between receipt 
and disbursement. This necessarily involves the assumption that 
money’s value can be realized at the time chosen; the symbol- 
essence link within money is passively accepted but, as a short 
term use, the commitment to money as such is low. 

(c) For consumption. This is a more active use of money where the 
symbol-essence link is momentarily realized: at the moment of 
purchase the two aspects of money’s nature fuse. 

(d) For saving. Consumption is postponed to achieve more later or 
to provide the individual with greater security. The slow 
accumulation of money over time involves a prolonged 
commitment to money over that time but it is also an attempt to 
approach closer to the stability of the transcendental essence of 
money rather than the monetary fusion achieved by the simple 
expenditure of money. 

(e) For investment. This is the use of money as capital. The link 
between symbol and essence within money is no longer passively 
accepted but put to work by employment of money in the 
infrastructure. The saver sees his gain as being produced through 
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the monetary structure whilst the investor sees his gain as being 
produced by the infrastructure. 

(f) For speculation. Here the link between symbol and essence is, in 
effect, challenged. The speculator is interested in monetary 
fluctuations (arising from whatever source) and tries to use his 
knowledge and judgement to profit from them. 

(g) Finally, one may manipulate money. At the centre of the economy 
are those in the key financial institutions who deal with money as 
essence. They depend for their life chance on not taking money for 
granted. The institutions concerned produce and maintain 
money in the face of economic fluctuations. In sociological terms, 
they are constructing our social reality. The nearest equivalent to 
such actors are the sorcerers and magicians of primitive 
communities who have to maintain and control the realm of 
magic. As arrariged above, the relations to money are increasingly 
non-passive towards the symbol-essence link with money and 
are increasingly closed. Anybody can use money as measure, some 
degree of affluence is required for saving and riches are not 
enough in themselves to gain entry to the small circle of those who 
deal in money as essence. 


Although the emphasis in this paper has been on the super-objective 
impact of money upon the individual, we can now see that he still has 
choice about what he does with money. The possible choices each 
express different relations to the dual nature of money and it is that 
duality that enables the variety of choice. Each choice, of necessity, 
involves a dialogue with the duality of money. The symbol/essence 
problem is not solely an abstraction, it underlies each individual use of 
money. The individual’s choice as to how to use money is also a choice of 
relation to the dual nature of money. Thus, whilst the super-objective 
impact of money promotes an unique acceptance of its value and its 
valuation of the world, money’s dual nature equally promotes a 
changeableness and uncertainty in relation to money itself. 

The choices of relation to money are reflected by money onto the 
economic infrastructure. Equally, changes in the infrastructure will 
reflect back on the decision-making actor via money. The individual’s 
use of money is not only a choice of relation to money but also to the 
infrastructure. Changes in the one will produce changes in the other. 
For Keynes, although the changeableness of expectations produces an 
unstable economic system, a or the prime cause of actual instabilities is 
the speculator trying to ‘beat the gun’.5® One can, I think, understand 
Keynes’ displeasure with the speculators in terms of their intrusion on to 
the prerogatives of the closed financial elite who manipulate money. 
This can also be seen in Keynes’ division of economics into micro and 
macro. For Keynes, at the macro level the financial élite actively 
manipulate money for the general good, whilst at the micro level 
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individual economic actors react to economic information carried by 
money and the aggregate of their reactions produces what Keynes calls 
‘mass psychology’.?’ The speculator (and to a lesser extent the investor) 
spoil the balance of this structure by self-consciously trying to out guess 
the mass in predicting changes in economic variables. Keynes’ 
formulation of the various motivations involved is not clear and has 
been criticized. However, I propose that the instability of the monetary 
system does not ensue from this or that particular type of relationship to 
money but from the nature of money itself. That dual nature produces a 
differentiated set of relations to money and through it to the 
infrastructure. Those different relations can carry different economic 
interests. For instance, the interests of the consumer and the investor 
correspond roughly to the division between consumption and 
production interests mentioned earlier. Keynes’ polarity of macro and 
micro does not adequately reflect money’s polarity of essence and 
symbol or the division of economic interests that are carried through 
that polarity. 

An alternative perspective to Keynes is offered by the Monetarists. 
Basically, they wish to preserve the workings of the market and see 
economic instability occurring because of interference with this and, in 

articular, because financial institutions do not restrict themselves to 
ollowing strict rules in dealing with the money supply. Keynesian 
manipulations are seen as counter-productive. In one important respect 
we can see they have a point. The monetary structure is not the 
infrastructure so monetary manipulation may well not be enough to 
ensure the economic promised land and could be counter-productive. 
However, in other respects the model proposed here would not seem to 
support the basic Monetarist view. Monetarists treat money as a unique 
and stable phenomenon. It is as if they believe in its magic and, if only 
the Keynesians would stop defiling the altar, everything would be for the 
best. Whilst the Keynesians would seek to exploit the two-tier nature of 
money for the general good, the Monetarists believe the distinction 
must remain sacrosanct and the authorities not attempt to manipulate 
the everyday use of money. From our perspective, because of money’s 
inherent tension and the different possible relations to it, the good of the 
individual cannot be straightforwardly aggregated to or deduced from 
the general good by means of money. Equally, because money is 
inherently unstable, its dual nature cannot easily be manipulated 
without unwanted side effects. 

The Monetarists assume a rational system; Keynes at times seems to 
feel that money somehow produces the irrationalities of the system.** By 
our model, the ontological assumption of money’s essence is not itself a 
matter of rationality but of belief. The tension between essence and 
symbol within money threatens always to erupt through the rationality 
constructed upon it. Rational action — in the sense of the best use of 
limited means to achieve a given end — may be possible within the 
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monetary system but the system itself is non-rational. This system is 
interposed between the individual and the infrastructure; effects travel 
through it and it interposes its own in the process. Because of money’s 


inherent tension, any monetary system will tend to entropy and this is ~ 
expressed through inflation. Hicks depicts®? the maintenance of the 


stability of the monetary system as a continuous, vital and unwinnable 
struggle fought over the last two centuries with a monetary system 
tending to spiral out of the control of financial institutions. We can now 
see how and why this occurs. 

Money, in connecting the individual to the infrastructure, maps out 
all such relations. Virtually any significant change in society will tend to 
affect these relations. It will thus affect the monetary map and, in 
consequence, alter the balance between symbol and essence within the 
monetary structure. Because ofits internal tension, money isa sensitive 
seismograph of change. In a society with an expanding economy there 
will be a demand for the production of more money as symbol on a 
given base of money as essence in order to accommodate more 
economic interactions. The development and actions of financial 
institutions may enable this. However, if the institutions cannot keep 
pace, collapse may result. 


INFLATION AND CREDIT 


Inflation at other than minimal rates seem to be experienced as a threat 
to social order.*® Money being a powerful tool for the control and 
encapsulation of the world, its disruption threatens the social order it 
has helped to produce. It threatens the socialization of the ego by money 
and the individual’s vertical integration with the infrastructure. 
However, so long as hyper-inflation is avoided this remains largely a 
threat ‘rather than reality. With inflation, the numerical link between 
symbol and essence within money is stretched, the link becomes less 
secure and hence money becomes a less certainly objective 
communicator. This encourages the individual to adopt a less passive 
relation to money and, through it, to the infrastructure. It becomes 
more important to do something with one’s money, to secure its value. 
In inflationary times even some types of consumption may be regarded 
as an ‘investment’. The changeableness and insecurity of the symbol- 
essence link may lead individuals to speculate on fluctuations and to 
manipulate the weaknesses of the system to their own advantage. 
Inflation begins to blur the relations between individual and 
infrastructure otherwise established so objectively through money. The 
infrastructure as the significant other to the economic actor becomes 
less of a given and more of a problem requiring activity rather than 
passive acceptance from the individual. The individual needs to 
construct more of the relation himself which means that circumstances 
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are encouraging him to decide more about the type of relationship he 
chooses. 

Even without inflation, similar effects may result from such modern 
developments as the creation of widely available credit. Increasing skill 
and knowledge are needed by the individual to deal with the 
complexities of tax, credit and major expenditures, A credit card, unlike 
paper money or coin, does not possess a definite number. Its use 
requires thought and self-contro] and the credit obtainable through it 
depends on the individual’s credit rating. The parameters to the card’s 
use are qualitative not quantitative. As one TV advertisement 
proclaims: “The American Express Card says more about you than cash 
ever can.’ Of course, the system must still rest on the quantities of money 
involved but this quantitative element becomes slightly obscured and 
the individual has more to contribute to the monetary relations he 
engages in. It may be that the vertical integration money affords between 
the individual and the infrastructure may be weakening slightly in 
modern society because the very increase in the importance of money is 
putting greater pressure on its dual nature and thus making money itself 


‘softer’. 
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Kant as a problem for Weber 


Discussions of Weber’s methodology have tended too often to revolve 
around three issues only. These have been: Weber’s defence of (a 
circumscribed version of) value-freedom; ‘Verstehen’; and his method 
of ‘ideal-types’. The over concentration on these has blinded us to the 
fact that these issues for Weber make little or no sense in isolation froma 
set of general philosophical assumptions. It is my contention, when 
explored, that these underpinning assumptions reveal a marked and 
major paradox in the structure of Weber’s sociology and that the roots 
of that paradox derive from a systematic misuse that Weber makes of a 
Kantian heritage within which he developed his own ideas. 

The one-sided picture of Weber has distorted even the particular 
issues which have come under close examination. If we look at a 
common view of the motives behind Weber’s defence of value-freedom, 
it is claimed to derive from the relatively accidental political 
involvement of academics in late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Germany. Weber himself says, of course: 


An unprecedented situation exists when a large number of officially 
accredited prophets do not do their preaching in the streets or in 
other public places or in sectarian conventicles, but rather feel 
themselves competent to enunciate their evaluations on ultimate 
questions ‘in the name of science’ in governmentally privileged 
lecture-halls in which they are neither controlled, checked by 
discussion, nor subject to contradiction.’ 


Gouldner in an influential interpretation? contends that this is 
explanation enough. Apparently, Weber disliked the professorial 
attitude, so he developed a whole theory to justify his dislike. Gouldner 
does not think it worth asking whence Weber and the other editors of the 
Archiv fur Sozialuissenschaft derived their dislike of preaching professors. 
It is part of my argument that his stance in favour of value-freedom 
comes directly out of his version of neo-Kantianism. 

Evaluations have tended not to make much of the influence of 
Immanuel Kant’s system on Weber, even though it is recognized that the 
German intellectual environment was impregnated with that system. It 
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is noted that he read Kant as a student, and that his intellectual 
development was closely bound up with such leading neo-Kantians as 
Wilhelm Windelband, Wilhelm Rickert and Ernst Troeltsch. But 
surprisingly little attention has been paid in a multiplicity of intellectual 
biographies and critical studies to the actual impact and the specific 
results of these influences. 

A full length study which followed the lines I want to suggest would, I 
believe, show that a large part of Weber’s sociology can be seen as 
supplying pessimistic answers to questions set for the German tradition 
by Kant. Since this article is well short of such a study, I want here only to 
indicate by a particular route why there is such a pessimistic streak in 
Weber’s thought and how it derives from the quite specific answers he 
gave to one particular Kantian question. The route I follow is via his 
notion of rationality. For there is a paradox within Weber’s treatment of 
this notion to which, so far as I have been able to discover, only Talcott 
Parsons has given attention, and that attention, not untypically, has 
much in common with the attention of the Ugly Sisters to the glass 
slipper; Weber was ‘fitted’ to his needs. Weber’s pessimism is relevant to 
my argument. It is well summed up in one sentence: 


The historical origin of modern freedom has had certain unique 
conditions which will never repeat themselves.’ 


It is a point that has received less attention than it deserves, that Weber’s 
pessimism evolved directly around a concept of freedom.‘ It has of 
course been pointed out by all commentators that his unhappiness 
about the future is connected with his perception of an irreversible 
rationalization of society. But what the alternative to this might have 
been has been left strangely unexplored. 

Weber is traditionally seen as attempting to salvage liberalism from 
the embattled Germany of the turn of the century, given the rising feud 
between conservative — and often cowardly and inconsistent — ruling 
circles and the maturing working class. He therefore tried to find some 
thoeretical space between the manoeuvring of the Right, and the 
marxism of the Left (especially given the crude economism of much of 
the latter, which can be grasped from the deterministic model of 
Marxism that Weber saw himself opposing). He went to considerable 
lengths to attack the pretensions of both parties. But of course the 
emerging conflict continued to emerge, for all his efforts. Gerth and 
Mills have noted how in later life Weber debated with himself his 
relationship to the socialist movement, but always drew back from 
commitment — and always, when it came to a test, took up his pen to 
draw the pessimistic conclusions. In 1905, he argued that a successsful 
revolution would bureaucratize inexorably. In 1918, he attacked the 
ambitions of the workers councils. His pessimism was more than a 
mood. It drew its strength from the heart of his theoretical position. 
How did this come from a reaction to Kantianism, since Kant himself 
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saw faith in the possibility of a rational, moral order as a condition of 
moral life? 

Weber, in fact, in one essay states his relationship to Kantianism (at 
one level) quite simply: 


All theology represents an intellectual rationalisation of the possession 
of sacred values. No science is absolutely free from presuppositions, 
and no science can prove its fundamental value to the man who rejects 
those presuppositions. Every theology, however, adds a few specific 
propositions for its work and thus for the justification of its existence. 
Their meaning and scope vary. Every theology, including for instance 
Hinduist theology, presupposes that the world must have a meaning, 
and the question is how to interpret this meaning so that it is 
intellectually conceivable. 

It is the same with Kant’s epistemology. He took for his point of 
departure the presupposition: ‘Scientific truth exists and it is valid’, 
and then asked: ‘Under which presuppositions of thought is truth 
possible and meaningful?” 


Kantianism now appears as another relative doctrine, along with all 
other ‘religious’ doctrines. It is just another attempt to find meaning in 
the world, and just as arbitrary. This might seem the end of Kantas far as 
Weber is concerned. In fact, it is only the beginning. 

First, it must be recalled that for Weber to be able to argue in this way, 
he has to draw on an approach to epistemology which Kant was the first 
to systematize. In order to argue that man seeks to find meaning in the 
world, and therefore to view religions as rationalizations of the need for 
meaning, one must first have an epistemology in which men construct 
their view of the world. That is one vital element in the Kantian heritage. 
At this level, Weber uses Kantianism to prove that it itself is just such a 
construct. An illustration of this is in his explanation of the ‘ideal-type’ 
approach: 


If one perceives the implications of the fundamental idea of modern 
epistemology which ultimately derives from Kant; namely, that 
concepts are primarily analytic instruments for the intellectual 
mastery of empirical data and can be only that, the fact that precise 
genetic concepts are necessarily ideal-types will not cause him to 
desist from constructing them.® 


The logic is wonderful. From Kant we get the idea that concepts are 
given prior to experience; but now we know that this priority to 
experience is socially given, and therefore, for science, takes the form of 
ideal-types. These are the only things that can be constructed. In 
consequence we are entitled to see the theory that makes this 
understanding possible, itself as an ideal-typical construct. Kant is thus 
relativized; and the objectivist component of his categorial system 
swallows itself up. 
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Beyond this general epistemological debt, there is another which 
Weber never records explicitly. From it flow the relativism and the 
pessimism of Weber’s own outlook. It concerns the treatment of Kant’s 
distinction between a noumenal and phenomenal world. This 
distinction was for Kant, the basis of his assertion of the transcendental 
possibility of freedom.’ In order to show how and why Weber misuses 
this distinction, I have to detour through his general methodology. 


Weber demands as his first principle that sociology should orient itself 
towards the subjective meanings that social actors attach to the 
situations in which they act. Indeed, his very definition of a social action 
is that the actors attach meaning to it. At the heart of the definition of his 
subject-matter is this ontological assertion — ontological, in the sense 
that Weber believes that this is not merely a methodological point; the 
principle is rooted in the nature of what is to be studied. As a 
consequence of it, he has to try to classify the types of orientation which 
individuals may adopt towards their actions: 


Social action, like other forms of action, may be classified in the 
following types according to its mode of orientation: (1) in terms of 
rational orientation to a system of discrete individual ends, that is, 
through expectations as to the behaviour of objects in the external 
situation and of other human individuals, making use of these 
expectations as ‘conditions’ or ‘means’ for the successful attainment 
of the actor’s own rationally chosen ends: (2) in terms of rational 
orientation to an absolute value of some ethical, aesthetic, religious, 
or other form of behaviour, entirely for its own sake and 
independently of any prospects of external success: (3) in terms of 
affective orientation, especially emotional, determined by the specific 
affects and states of feeling of the actor; (4) traditionally oriented, 
through the habituation of long practice.’ 


Weber insists that all the ‘types’ that he enunciates are fictional, in the 
sense that they will rarely if ever correspond with what we find: 


(None the less) theoretical analysis in the field of sociology is possible 
only in terms of such types.’ 


Since this is the case, there can be no doubt that this classification of 
es of orientation of action is not empirically arrived at, but is derived 
from his methodological and ontological premises. 

Being a sociologist, however, or in other words because he is 
concerned with the way these orientations make their appearance in 
social relations, he moves quite logically from this classification to a 
discussion of the possible responses to these — that is, how these types of 
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orientation can gain legitimacy. He therefore gives a fourfold 
corresponding definition of types of legitimacy: 


Legitimacy may be ascribed to an order by those acting subject to itin 

the following ways: 

(a) By tradition; a belief in the legitimacy of what has always existed; 

(b) by virtue of affectual attitudes, especially emotional, legitimising 
the validity of what is newly revealed as a model to imitate; 

(c) by virtue of rational belief in its absolute value; 

(d) because it has been established in a manner which is recognised to 
be legal.?° 


He has, then, four types of orientation of action, and four 
corresponding ways in which social actions can be legitimized; by 
rational orientation to a goal; by technical means-end rationality; by 
the justification of tradition; and by the rationale of an individual’s 
powerful drive and affective force. 

It is in the transition to the next stage that the paradox arises. I call ita 
paradox because it seems indubitably so to me, although for some 
reasons sociologists — with one exception — have been unwilling to 
investigate its paradoxical nature. The exception, Parsons, has always 
been quoted to me as providing the solution to the paradox by those 
who are otherwise totally suspicious of the Parsonian ‘fixing’ of other 
theorists, and of his total functionalist commitment. The paradox is 
this: when Weber passes on from his types of orientation and of 
legitimacy, to his ‘Pure Types of Legitimate Authority’, while there were 
four types of the two former modes, there are only three types of legitimate 
authority: 


There are three pure types of legitimate authority. The validity of their 
claims to legitimacy may be based on: 

(1) Rational grounds — resting on a belief in the ‘legality’ of patterns 
of normative rules and the right of those elevated to authority 
under such rules to issue commands (legal authority); 
Traditional grounds — resting on an established belief in the 
sanctity of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of the status 
of those exercising authority over them (traditional authority); or 
finally, 

PE grounds — resting on devotion to the specific and 
exceptional sanctity, heroism or exemplary character of an 
individual person, and of the normative patterns or order 
revealed or ordained by him (charismatic authority). " 


~~ 


(2 


— 


(3 


Where has the fourth type gone? Bearing in mind that Weber has just 
derived four types of legitimacy from his types of orientation of action, 
the theoretical space between legitimacy of action and legitimacy of 
authority seems rather small for a whole type to get lost. But prima facie 
there can be little doubt that it has happened. What appears to have 
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happened is that what Weber called Wertrationalitat, orientation to an 
absolute value, has failed to find a corresponding form of legitimate 
authority. How is this to be explained? 

I want to consider two possible explanations, one from Parsons, the 
other of which has been suggested to me by colleagues. Parson’s account 
is the traditional one. In discussing the original fourfold classification, 
and sensing the difficulty which is about to arise, he argues: 


The key to Weber’s meaning is given in the distinction that Dr. Von 
Schelting discusses between the two possible ‘formal’ types of ethical 
attitude which Weber called Verantwortungsethik and Gesinnungsethik. 
Zweckrationalitat is the normative type of action logically implied by 
the former position, and Wertrationalitat by the latter. The distinction 
is essentially as follows: The actor either recognises a plurality of 
legitimate directions of value achievement, though perhaps not all are 
equally important, or he orients his total action to a single specific 
value, e.g. salvation which is absolute in the sense that all other 
potential values become significant only as means and conditions, 
possible aids and hindrances, to the attainment of this central value.'? 


What is central to this intepretation is the denial that Weber is intending 
a distinction between goal-rationality and means-rationality. Instead, it 
is read asa distinction between single-goal rationality and multiple-goal 
rationality, by Parsons. It is interesting, however, that in his Editor’s 
notes to the ‘Theory of Social and Economic Organizations’. Parsons 
adds to this: 


It should be pointed out that, as Weber’s analysis proceeds, there is a 
tendency of the meaning of these terms to shift, so that 
Wertrationalitat comes to refer to a system of ultimate ends, 
regardless of their degree of absoluteness, while Zweckrationalitat 
refers primarily to considerations respecting the choice of means and 
ends which are in turn means to further ends, such as money.'* 


It is my contention that there is no shift in meaning, because that is what 
Wertrationalitat meant all along; and that therefore, Parsons being 
wrong, we have a real paradox requiring explanation. 

What is wrong with Parsons’ interpretation? First, it doesn’t fit 
Weber’s actual statement. He talks of Wertrationalitat as ‘orientation to 
an absolute value of some. . . form of behaviour’'* (my emphasis). He is 
re-emphasizing that the actions are performed for their own sake, 
whereas Zweckrationalitat is marked out sharply as a means—end 
orientation. He makes this even clearer in his further explication of his 
types. He exemplifies his type, Wertrationalitat, as pursuit of duty, 
honour, beauty, a religious calling, or personal loyalty. According to 
Parsons’ account, the point of Wertrationalitat is its unconditional 
commitment to a single goal. But there is no reason to suppose that 
these could not exist in combination; for example, beauty and personal 
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loyalty. Further, Weber explicitly states his own contrast between the 
two types: 


From the latter point of view (Zweckrationalitat), however, absolute 
values are always irrational. . . . the more unconditionally the actor 
devotes himself to this value for its own sake, to pure sentiment or 
beauty, to absolute goodness or devotion to duty, the less is he 
influenced by considerations of the consequences of his actions." 


Weber does not say that we ignore all other possible ends, but that we 
ignore consequences, if we are committed unconditionally to an end. But 
he points out firmly that the appoi extreme — consideration of means 
without some determination of ends — is virtually inconceivable. That is 
the exact reverse of the Parsonian picture. Where he would have us see 
Zweckrationalitat as a pluralist commitment to both means and ends, and 
Wertrationalitat as the near impossible commitment to a single goal, 
Weber argues the opposite. We can be committed to the point of 
singleminded madness to a goal, with never a thought for the rationality 
of the means nor for the consequences — these are just the inevitable 
concomitants of pursuit of the goal. This can have all the nastiest 
consequences in the book. All this is quite conceivable to Weber, and fits 
his classification of types well. But he cannot conceive a devotion to 
means without some considerations of ends. 

All this makes it very clear that the Wertrationalitat/Zweckrationalitat 
distinction is one between orientation to means, and to ends. This 
becomes clearer still if we examine his account of types of legitimacy, 
where he has still retained the fourth type equivalent to Wertrationalitat. 
There, in his account of it, he says: 


The type-case of legitimacy by virtue of rational belief in an absolute 
value is that of ‘Natural Law’. However limited its actual effect, as 
compared with its ideal claims, it cannot be denied that its logically 
developed reasoning has had an influence on social action which is far 
from negligible. This mode of influence should be clearly 
distinguished from that of a revealed law, of one imposed by an 
authority, or one that is merely traditional.’® 


Weber is clearly indicating that it is possible in general for an individual 
to be oriented to action on the basis of a rational commitment to an 
ideal, and can legitimate his or her actions by reference to the ideal. 
Natural Law justifications are a prime example. But in no meaningful 
sense is Natural Law a single ideal which drives out all other modes of 
justification. It is itself a general mode of justification, requiring 
development and application. 

Why then did he use this example? We must recall his oft-repeated 
methodological assertion that values and ideals are non-rational, in the 
sense of not being open to scientific proof. If we combine this with his 
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demand that we examine all actions from the point of view of the actor 
himself or herself: 


In general, it should be kept in mind that the basis of every system of 
authority, and correspondingly of every kind of willingness to obey, is 
a belief by virtue of which persons exercising authority are lent 
prestige.’ 


It becomes clear that Weber is saying that, from the point of view of the 
individual, commitment on the basis of Natural Law is rational; but to 
the sociologist, at least ifhe is a Weber, it cannot be; to him, it isa choice, 
a commitment to an ultimate orientation. Only to the individuals 
involved in the social situation of the commitment can it appear as a 
scientifically based decision. This reading is borne out by Weber’s 
careful choice of words in introducing his types of legitimacy: 


. .. legitimacy may be ascribed to an order by those acting subject to 
it. . .'8§ (my emphasis). 


But in a funny way, that redoubles the paradox. For there is no apparent 
‘a priori’ reason why, if it is possible to ascribe legitimacy to an order on 
the part of those subject to it in this way, it should not be possible for the 
authority actually to be legitimate in the same way. Why, when we pass 
to types of legitimate authority, do we have only three types? 

This leads me to the second possible interpretation which might 
remove the paradox. It amounts to a ‘common-sense’ interpretation of 
Weber. On this reading,'® the two types simply become absorbed into 
one when we pass to the description of types of legitimate authority. 
Apparently, the application of Wert- and Zweckrationaliiat to authority as 
such results in a single type of legitimate authority, the type which Weber 
calls legal-rational authority. This interpretation does not seem to me to 
answer the point at all. First, we should recall Weber’s insistence that he 
is presenting pure types, not empirically discoverable phenomena. Why 
should he introduce a hybrid type of authority unless there is a reason, a 
theoretical reason, to suppose that the pure type cannot be stated in a 
comprehensible form? It is no objection to the pure type that we could 
never meet with it in the world. Secondly, it becomes crystal-clear when 
Weber comes to apply his case of legal-rational authority that its most 
exemplary case is bureaucracy — which Weber precisely sees as 
continually, and worryingly, approximating to a purely means-oriented 
system. In other words, Weber’s use of his pure type of legal-rational 
authority leaves no room for this interpretation. 

We must therefore look for a purely theoretical reason why a pure 
type of legitimate authority cannot be stated. 


3 


By way of elaboration of my thesis, I have to explore further the ‘fit 
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between the various aspects of Weber’s work. It is necessary to examine 
the shape of his methodology. In several places, Weber has asserted that 
the rules of logic and method are universally valid. I begin with this 
point because from this one might have expected the evolution of 
general methodological rules, understood to be grounded in- 
dependently of the subject-matter to be examined. In fact, fora number 
of reasons, Weber saw it to be impossible to derive a substantive 
methodology from the universal rules of logic. 

First, there was, of course, the fact that even if logic is universally 
valid, this does not guarantee its recognition: 


. even the knowledge of the most certain propositions of our 
theoretical sciences; e.g. the exact natural sciences and mathematics — 
is, like the cultivation and refinement of our conscience, a product of 
culture.?° 


Only some cultures develop a scientific mode of questioning, according 
to Weber. But even for those that do, the problems are considerable. 
Two of these problems are suggested well in the following assertion: 


Even with the widest imaginable knowledge of laws, we are helpless in 
the face of the question: how is the causal explanation of an individual 
fact possible — since a description of even the smallest part of reality 
can never be exhaustive.?! 


The sheer infinity of facts makes theory necessary. To this Weber adds 
the observation that if our perception gave us direct access to causes, 
there would be no need for science at all; we would simply look and see. 

But in the case of human social history, we face a further difficulty. For 
human history is an accumulation and interaction of meaningful 
actions. History, sociology or any other human study is premised on our 
‘perception of its meaningfulness for us’. Meanings are not directly 
given to us. They have to be discovered through subjective inter- 
pretations. There isn’t, in individual cases, any particular difficulty in 
subjective interpretation (indeed, if there were, human society could not 
function). On particular occasions, we find it useful to imagine 
ourselves in the situation of the actor(s), but this is not essential. To 
interpret subjectively the meaning of an action, an institution, or any 
human social situation, is to grasp the structure of meanings and 
intentions that caused them. 

How does one get at meanings, since they are not directly given? By 
developing conceptual constructs that reveal some of their essential 
characteristics. These are Weber’s famous ‘ideal-types’, his “one-sided 
accentuations of reality’. They are not hypotheses, but aid us in forming 
hypotheses, and so on. But in that case, how do we know when we have 
formed useful, viable ones? This seems to me one of the great 
unexplored questions of this method. After all, Weber has warned us 
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against using theories as Procrustean beds into which history may be 
forced. 

The answer Weber gives, assumes an essential fit between the structure 
of ideal-types, and the structure of all human thinking: 


For purposes of a causal imputation of empirical events, we need the 
rational, empirical -technical and logical constructions, which help us 
to answer the question what a behaviour-pattern or thought-pattern 
(e.g. a philosophical system) would be like if it possessed completely 
rational, empirical and logical ‘correctness’ and ‘consistency’. From 
the logical viewpoint, the construction of such a rationally ‘correct’ 
‘utopia’ or ‘ideal’ is, however, only one of the various possible forms 
of the ideal-type — as I have called such logical constructs. For not 
only are there cases in which an incorrect inference or a self-defeating 
action would be more serviceable as ideal-types, but there are whole 
spheres of action (the sphere of the ‘irrational’) where the simplicity 
offered by isolating abstraction is more convenient than an ideal-type 
of optimal logical rationality.” 


This (apparently puzzling) description of ideal-types comes directly after 
a defence of Weber’s views on the fact-value distinction. He has just been 
attacking those who would extract values, supposedly logically, from 
ideas of progress or adaptation. What it reveals, is that Weber’s idea of 
irrationality is a complex one. On the one hand, he sometimes calls 
actions based on emotions (affectivity) irrational. On the other hand, he 
says: 


when the historian . . . speaks of the ‘irrationality’ of human action as 
a disturbing factor, he is comparing historical-empirical action not 
with the phenomena of nature, but with the ideal of purely rational, 
i.e. absolutely purposeful, action which is also absolutely oriented 
towards the adequate means?’ 


Are these views of irrationality compatible? They are in fact welded 
together. For Weber’s view is that people are capable of living by more 
or less well-developed and coherent views of the world. These constitute 
their subjective orientation. 

Weber’s definition of irrationality turns on identifying those factors 
that may prevent the fuller development of a coherent world-outlook. 
The two approaches to irrationality merge. For they are two sides of the 
same coin. The structure of the ideal-types reveals this to us. For an 
ideal-type is a logically constructed ‘utopia’, a weltanschauung from 
which all irrational elements have been abstracted. 

How does this account for ideal-typical constructs of affectivity? 
These are themselves to be ‘purified’, in the sense of being presented 
with elements of other orientations removed. To that extent they are 
‘utopian’ presentations. The irrational elements to be removed in this 
case, are elements of consideration of means, or consequences, etc. — in 
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other words, the rational elements in our ordinary considerations 
become for these purposes ‘irrational’. This is, however, not possible as 
a living strategy; and the necessary reintroduction of consideration of 
means and consequences is precisely what Weber describes in his 
discussion of the ‘routinisation of charisma’. As a consequence, affective 
orientations are systematically unstable; and for this reason we are 
entitled to call ideal-types of them ‘irrational’. 

Bear in mind that this connects with the other crucial element in 
Weber’s account of ideal-types. They are only logically ideal, not 
evaluatively. Because values are unbridgeably distinct from facts — they 
are ‘worlds apart’ — there can be no scientific justification of values. Th 
are, and will always remain, matters of choice and faith. So the job of 
sociology with respect to values is restricted: 


. . as soon as we seek to derive concrete directives from practical- 
political evaluations, (1) the indispensable means, and (2) the 
inevitable repercussions, and (3) the thus conditioned competition of 
numerous possible evaluations in their practical consequences, are all 
that an empirical discipline can demonstrate with the means at its 
disposal.” 


Philosophical disciplines can go further by describing the ultimate 
structure of these competing evaluations. But all questions of evaluation 
per se are matters of choice, compromise and commitment. They are 
non-rational. 

This point is very important. The non-rationality of choices of values 
is not the same as the ‘irrationality’ of interferences which prevent a 
wholly consistent world-view, or of affectivity. Therefore, let us look at 
Weber’s expanded statement of this same principle, now directly linked 
with ideal-type explanation. He is concerned to show the limits of use of 
social science in testing evaluations. Empirical discussions of value- 
judgements, he says, can only have the following functions: 


(a) the elaboration and explication of the ultimate, internally 
‘consistent’ value-axioms, from which the divergent attitudes are 
derived. ... This procedure is essentially an operation which 
begins with concrete particular evaluations and then moves to the 
more general level of irreducible explanations. It does not use the 
techniques of an empirical discipline and it produces no new 
knowledge of facts. Its ‘validity’ is similar to that of logic. 

(b) The deduction of ‘implications’ (for those accepting certain 
value-judgements) which follow from certain irreducible value- 
axioms, when the practical evaluation of factual situations is 
based on these axioms alone... . 

(c) The determination of the factual consequences which the 
realisation of a certain practical evaluation must have: (1) in 
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consequence of being bound to certain indispensable means, (2) 
in consequence of certain, not directly desired consequences.” 


He summarizes this by an example: 


The task of an ethically neutral science is completed when it has 
reduced the syndicalist standpoint to its most rational and internally 
consistent form and has empirically investigated the preconditions 
for its existence and its practical consequences. Whether one should 
or should not be a syndicalist can never be proved without reference 
to very definite metaphysical premises which are not demonstrable by 
science.?6 


The process is therefore one of comparing an ideal construct, which 
will have found what would happen if men and women behaved in a 
wholly rational and ‘complete’ way, with what actually happens. Thus 
we can validly impute causes to behaviour. But we can only do this on the 
assumption that human behaviour approximates to the logically ideal 
situation. Otherwise, the ideal constructs would be arbitrary 
impositions. Of course, the approximation need not be close; but it 
must be there, nonetheless. Weber’s whole method relies on a pre- 
observational belief that human behaviour is more or less rational in his 
sense of the term. 

I have stressed this, because it is essential to see that Weber’s 
methodology is mirrored on his picture of society. He sees in every 
individual the capacity to think and behave rationally. This will never be 
fully developed, perhaps; human beings are passionate, prone to error, 
and are anyway born into specific cultures. But the template is there. The 
method is only appropriate because the world is like that. His critique of 
psychological explanation must be understood in this light.?’ 

Weber is not opposing himself to the notion that there is an individual 
root to social developments. Rather, he is attacking (a) reductionism, 
that sees men and women as forming their world-views freely, and only 
subsequently ‘meeting’ to form society; and (b) a form of abstract 
individualism that would see all men as having the same concrete 
psychic structure of motives. (He refers elsewhere to the failure of sucha 
view to account for the variety of cultural forms). So an ideal-type is far 
from incompatible with a view that sees society on a template of the 
individual. Indeed there is no other way it could be had: 


It is a matter here of constructing relationships which our 
imagination accepts as plausibly motivated, and hence as ‘objectively 
possible’, and which appear as adequate from the nomological 
standpoint.” 


In summary, then: Weber has produced a methodology which acquires 
its validity from an ‘a priori’ assumption about the nature of society, 
which it is designed to mirror. Human commitments to values and goals 
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are non-rational; being values, they are not reducible to, or relatable to, 
facts. 

Values are by and large a matter of faith. The most that an empirical 
science of humans can do, is to look at faith in operation. But faiths, 
being subjective, being commitments, are not given entities open to 
perceptual inspection. To read history, therefore, we have to take what 
are people’s apparent motives, their faiths, and make constructs of 
them; logical constructs that treat them as though they were wholly 
consistent. By contrasting the construct with the world, we can see what 
to put down to the intrusion of ‘irrationality’ — that is, error, emotional 
affect, or residues of other beliefs and faiths. 

So far, there is nothing extraordinary in this interpretation. While I 
may have stressed more than many the groundedness of the 
methodology, and the image of society it is directed towards, there is 
nothing obviously paradoxical in it. However, what I shall show is that 
the disappearance of the fourth type of rationality also involves a breach 
of the rule derived from the general methodology, that methodolo 
must be neutral towards faiths. The most that it should be able to do, is 
to point out to adherents the consequences of their faiths, and the 
means they will have to employ. Weber claims that the neutrality goes 
even further: 


Sciences are founded and their methods are progressively developed 
only when substantive problems are discovered and solved. Purely 
epistemological and methodological reflections have never yet made 
a decisive contribution to this project. 


Weber has misunderstood his own methodology at this point. For I will 
show that it alone, with its template of an image of society, makes ‘a 
priori’ impossible some specific forms of society. And consequently, its 
outcome must be to recommend against people being foolish enough to 
seek to establish that which is logically impossible — a society in which 
values are collectively decided upon, on the basis of shared, rationally 
arrived-at ultimate goals. We shall see that this is not simply because 
Weber believes that ends cannot be rationally chosen; for he still grants 
that to the actor they can appear rational. But at the level of legitimation 
of authority, this possibility disappears. Why? 


We have, then, a problem requiring solution. Retracing the steps of 
Weber’s theorizing from initial premises and definitions, it is clear that 
while we remain at the level of individual perception of social action 
situations, actors can accept that a system of authority derives legitimacy 
from a rational ultimate goal or value. Where this possibility ceases is at 
the point when we pass from individual perception of legitimacy to the 
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legitimation process itself. The solution must therefore lie with what is 
added here: and that is power. 
Weber defines power as: 


the probability that one actor within a social relationship will be ina 
position to carry out his own will despite resistance regardless of the 
basis on which this probability rests.*° 


Power then consists in the ability to bring about by any means the 
situation where others are persuaded or forced to accept my wishes for 
the situation. But in a curious and significant way, this leaves all the 
questions unanswered. We will need to know what will make it probable 
that I will succeed. We need to know what will be classed as resistance, 
and what is the significance of there being (likely to be) resistance. And 
given the earlier insistence of Weber that authority, to be recognized, 
need not have more than the possibility of disapprobation (which could 
even take the internal form of ‘conscience’) in the way of sanctions, what 
is it that sets up the need, or pressure, for the power-relation in the first 
place? 

- The only premise on which these questions would not need an answer 
would be a Hobbesian one; that society is a sort of market-place in 
which Bane Wala individuals meet in order to bend each to the 
others’ will. But there is no evidence that Weber ever operated with this 
notion of a pre-social individual. Therefore, the role that the concept of 
power is to play has to be explained. And Weber does give an 
explanation. But the explanation is a very odd one. In his writings on 
law, Weber gives a definition of domination which is at first sight more 
concealing than revealing: 


The manifested will (command) of the ruler or rulers is meant to 
influence the conduct of one or more others (the ruled) and actually 
does influence it in such a way that their conduct occurs to a socially 
relevant degree as if the ruled had made the content of the command 
the maxim of their conduct for its own sake.®! 


The first thing that strikes one is that the Kantian language of the 
definition is so precise that it cannot be accidental. That will be explored 
in a moment. But the next thing is the apparently unnecessary 
complexity and cumbersome nature of the definition — unless it is saying 
something more than the surface is revealing. Weber, realizing that it 
could not stand without comment, immediately follows the definition 


by saying: 
The definition just stated sounds cumbersome, especially becatse of 
the use of the ‘as if? formula. This fact is inevitable, however. The 
merely external fact of the order being obeyed is not sufficient to 


signify domination in our sense; we cannot overlook the fact that the 
meaning of the command is accepted as a valid norm.*? 
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This, of course, connects closely with a point that is often made by 
interpreters: that power in Weber’s thought is only in the last instance 
thought of as requiring physical force. In a sense, the use of physical 
power is an admission of failure of real domination: for that comes 
about through the internalization of the commands of the rulers. So on 
the basis of this odd wording for his definition, he is able to progress toa 
threefold typology of domination: 


The ‘pure’ types of domination correspond to these three possible 
types of legitimation. The forms of domination occurring in 
historical reality constitute combinations, mixtures, adaptations or 
modifications of these ‘pure’ types. 

Rationally consociated conduct of a dominational structure finds its 
typical expression in bureaucracy. 

Social conduct bound in relationships of traditional authority is 
typically represented by patriarchalism. 

The charismatic structure of domination rests upon that authority of 
a concrete individual which is based neither upon rational rules nor 
upon tradition.’ 


Once again in this threefold classification of types of domination, we 
have lost a type corresponding to Wertrationalitat. The identification of 
rationality with the presence of defined means—ends rules and procedures 
is now complete. But this identification is not the result of an arbitrary 
shift in meaning, as Parsons suggested. It is the logical result of the 
earlier definition of what constitutes a social action, coupled with the 
decisive new element — what constitutes a power-relation, how it is 
established, and why it is brought into being. For the fact is that it is 
impossible to construct a type corresponding to Wertrationalitat once we take note of 
his definition of domination. 

Let us try to imagine for a moment what such a type would look like. 
Wertrationalitat is defined as ‘a rational orientation to an absolute 
value’.** The corresponding type of legitimacy which can be ascribed to 
an authoritative structure or individual is defined by a ‘rational belief in 
its absolute value’.®> We can begin to see the scope of the problem from 
this. For at these levels Weber was dealing with individual perceptions, 
treated as though they were independent of each other. At this stage of 
the analysis, the question of the possible .social sources of these 
subjective orientations did not concern him. But power is defined by its 
capacity to make ‘the ruled’ internalize the will of the ruler, as though it 
were their own. The independence of the various subjective orientation 
is only apparent. The types of orientation are not pre-social, in any 
Hobbesian sense; they are pre-domination. They suppose, what may 
rarely if ever be the situation, that the individual is given the social space 
to construct his or her meaningful interpretation of the world, and to 
attempt to live it out. 

But then, supposing this is correct, we can see another assumption at 
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work. Let us suppose that these pre-dominational individuals do meet, 
bringing with them their already constructed or half-constructed 
orientations onto the world. Weber is assuming that they cannot 
combine their orientation into a shared system of goals and orientation 
ona rational basis, that is, without the subordination of some of these 
individuals to one or more others by a process of internalization of their 
norms as though they were the chosen orientation of the subordinates. 
For it to be possible to combine their orientations, we would have to 
alter substantially Weber’s notion of a ‘command relationship’. And 
that is the main reason why we cannot even phrase the possibility of the 
fourth type in Weber’s theory. Within that theory, it is never conceived as 
possible that a social reason might function to allow a free, rational, co- 
operative and non-dominatory society to develop. The sort of society 
whose logical possibility is written out of Weber’s account, is precisely a 
democratic society, in which without domination men and women 
decide collectively on goals, and the means to those goals, on the basis of 
rational consideration.®® 

If we reconsider that definition of domination, and its use of Kantian 
language, we can spell out its relation to what now appears as the 
impossibility of ‘collective rationality’. What Weber has done, is make 
what is in Kantian terms a quite illegitimate use of the concept of ‘will’. 
In Kant’s ethics, the freedom of the will isa precondition of morality. To 
make the content of a command the maxim of your action for its own 
sake would be to act freely, that is rationally, morally, or out of duty. For 
the command, in Kant’s terms, can only be a command of reason. 
Obeying the command is always a free act, because it is arrived at 
rationally. Rationality and freedom are symbiotic concepts in Kant. 

Weber’s transmogrification totally subverts this. Now, to act ‘as if” the 
content of the command had become the maxim of my action for its own 
sake, is to be dominated. It is not even enough that I do it in order, for 
example, to escape punishment; domination is always more than this. 

Internalization of a command now constitutes ‘doing something for 
its own sake’. Domination consists in the ability to make others act and 
think as though my commands were the result of their own processes of 
thought and decision-making. Provided that end is achieved, the means 
to the end are utterly irrelevant: whether by force, persuasion, 
exhortation, example or anything else. The irrelevance of these shows 
where the heart of the definition of power lies. It is in the ability to get 
someone clse to accept my orientation onto the world as though it was 
theirs. 

This helps us to make sense of something peculiar in Weber’s opening 
definition of types of orientation of action: 


Social action may be classified . . . (1) in terms of rational orientation 
to a system of discrete individual ends, that is, through expectations as 
to the behaviour of objects in the external situation and of other human 
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individuals, making use of these expectations as ‘conditions’ or 
‘means’ for the successful attainment of the actor’s own rationally 
chosen ends.’ (my emphasis) 


With the advantage of hindsight, we can now see three elements already 
working within this definition. Before stating these, we must make it 
wholly clear that we are dealing with the development of a set of 
postulates about society, not with a series of real historical events. The 
order of the points to be stated is a logical order, not an historical one. 
Social action is seen first and foremost in terms of individuals’ pre- 
domination orientations; for the choice of means is seen in terms of 
already chosen ends. But it is precisely the fact that the orientation has to 
take into account the likely behaviour of others, that turns it into social 
action. Otherwise it would be solipsistic, pre-social action, in which we 
would simply ‘bump into’ each other, probably not even recognizing 
each other as human. But then, the definition supposes the possibility of 
using other human beings as means to the individual’s ends. That is 
precisely what domination consists in. In other words, the ‘fit’ between 
the founding definition of social action, and the type of domination, is 
even closer than at first appeared. Indeed, the tendency towards some 
form of domination appears to be written into the account of what 
constitutes social action at all. 

But while it follows logically within Weber’s account, it is still a very 
large assumption to require that pursuit of my ends is impossible 
without the subordination of others, without their domination, without 
their acting ‘as if’ my commands were their own freely chosen aims. For 
the possibility of genuinely rational co-operation is written out by and 
large on this account. 

Weber’s answer to this final point is revealingly offered when, writing 
in a far more journalistic style than was his wont, he added to the end of 
his account of domination: 


For a domination, this kind of justification of its legitimacy is much 
more than a matter of theoretical or philosophical speculation; 
rather it constitutes the basis of very real differences in the empirical 
structure of domination. The reason for this fact is a generall 
observable need of any power, or even any advantage of life, to justify 
itself. É 

The fates of human beings are not equal. Men differ in their states 
of health or wealth or social status or what not. Simple observation 
shows us that in every such situation he who is more favoured feels the 
never-ceasing need to look upon his position as in some wa 
‘legitimate’, upon his advantage as ‘deserved’, and the other’s 
disadvantage as being brought about by the latter’s ‘fault’. That the 
purely accidental causes of the differences may be ever so obvious 
makes no difference.*8 


~~ 
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At the heart, then, of Weber’s world-view is a belief— one resulting from 
‘simple observation’ — that even if overt conflict is not inevitable, 
inequalities of all sorts make action to avoid it continually necessary. 
That action takes the form initially and continually of attempts to form 
relationships of domination. How does domination work? By making 
others act through the guise of beliefs which originate in my wishes for 
the construction of the world; these are not recognized as such, but are 
taken over by the dominated as though they were their own. 

Once this has been seen, there are two related senses in which a form 
of society arising from Wertrationalitat is impossible. First, to the extent 
that my domination is effective over you, you have accepted my values 
for their own sake, that is, as ends-in-themselves, and you therefore act 
in ways appropriate to my orientation. You now act as means to my ends. 
That is not, of course, how it appears to the individuals concerned, who 
regard the orientation as their own. But to the sociologist, it is apparent 
that they are internalized as the result of processes of domination. For 
that reason, they cannot be regarded by the sociologist as being rationally 
directed towards a goal. 

Not only that, but in a connected way they cannot be regarded as 
rationally directed towards a goal, an absolute value in the sense 
indicated by Weftrationalitat. Weber has told us that in the relation of 
domination, the individuals act as if they adopted the command for its 
own sake; that is how it appears to them. But again sociologists must 
regard it otherwise, because it is a relation of domination. On analysis, 
therefore, it reveals itself as a relation of means to an end, not as end for its 
own sake. 

All this is the case, once a relation of domination has been established. 
And according to Weber, for whom as we saw ‘the concept of power is 
highly comprehensive from the point of view of sociology’,*° we must 
accept the near inevitability of domination. The world is chaotic and 
dangerous to the individual, and therefore meaning must be made out 
of it so that the individual can guide his life-chances.*! All the accidents 
of birth mean that elements of conflict become the foci for organizing 
our relations with each other. These between them make impossible the 
notion of a universal rational organization, consciously designed by 
men and women. Where Kant, in his ‘Idea for a Universal History’, 
called for ‘great experience’ before the rational world could be brought 
into being, and saw that one individual on his or her own could not live 
long enough to develop that experience, Weber, by denying in effect the 
possibility of collaboration, makes it wholly impossible.‘? 

We can see from this the distortion that Weber has introduced into the 
Kantian scheme. In Kant, the high-point of theory which provides the 
answer to his question: “What can I hope?’, is provided by exploring the 
possibility of humans living according to the rational law — that each 
should act so that the treatment of other as ends rather than means only 
could become the maxim of their action. A world could be thought, 
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even if it might never be realised, in which men and women, living by 
rational-moral considerations, would end irrational forms of 
domination. For Kant, this transcendental hope was a prerequisite for 
the meaningfulness of morality. By the subversion of one piece of this 
argument, Weber brings pessimism crashing down on his head. For he 
denies the possibility of that rational hope. All constructions of world- 
views are equally ideological, including Kant’s; for there is no such thing 
in Weber’s view as rational understanding of the world. The world is 
beyond human understanding. There are only versions of the world 
which enable us to survive. 

The distinction between noumenon and phenomenon, which is at the 
heart of the Kantian scheme of things, sets up the possibility ofa rational 
kingdom of ends. It is missing in Weber. Everything is phenomena. All 
we have for purposes of understanding, are useful fictions; and that is all 
we have for living. The best that we can do is to achieve some form of 
realization of our limitations. In Kant, the noumenal world is a beacon 
inviting effort; in Weber, it isn’t worth trying. 

Weber’s definition of domination shows that it is not simply that he 
has not thought about the possibility of rational understanding and 
collective decision-making. On the contrary, he takes the very language 
of its possibility, and bends it to opposite purposes. But what in Kant is 
presented as the world-as-it-could-be, the noumenal world of free, 
rational beings, appears in Weber as the world-as-rulers-would-like-it- 
to-be. And the difference is not simply that in Weber values are 
non-rational; it is that they are derived from men’s accidental situation 
and nature. And whereas in Kant, the realization of this world would 
bring freedom under rationally valid law, in Weber, it would bring 
rationalized inequalities and subordination. My freedom is achieved not 
by developing the freedom of others, but by subverting their freedom, 
by making it appear that what I want is what they want. 

Weber’s pessimism, the disappearance of the fourth type of 
rationality, and his relationship with Kant are all summed up in this one 
thing. Ina way, rationality itself disappears in the process, to be replaced 
by a rationale per person. Social relations consist in making it so that others 
become means to my ends, if I can. The power-relation is therefore the 
natural relation among men and women. The general, human problem 
in Kant of creating a just, rational society dissolves into pessimism and 
the politics of domination. The ‘problem of the educators’, which the 
Categorical Imperative had helped Kant to solve, solves itself now. Who 
educates the educator? No one. But domination makes it appear that 
everyone does. Education is domination. And that is Weber’s 
philosophical anthropology. 
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Immigrants and society — a critical view of 
the dominant school of Israeli sociology 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a critical review and discussion of a major field of 
Israeli sociology — the study of immigration and absorption. It 
concentrates on the dominant school of Israeli sociology, that ofS. N. 
Eisenstadt and his associates, and points to the close relation between 
this body of work and functionalist theory. The paper demonstrates 
the inadequacy of this approach for the study of the formation of 
Israeli society, and its inability to deal with important economic and 
political developments. It is argued that its omissions and conclusions 
both point to the basic affinity between this school of Israeli sociology 
and the dominant state ideology. 


The purpose of this paper is to study the mainstream of Israeli sociology 
and the way it relates to crucial aspects of Israeli society. The paper will 
focus on an issue central both to Israeli society and to its sociology, that 
of the mass immigration which took place after the establishment of the 
State in 1948. 

Large scale immigration began immediately after the declaration of 
the state. Within four years the Jewish population doubled. In May 
1948, the Jewish population numbered approximately 700,000. By the 
end of 1951, the Jewish population had grown to 1,404,000 and almost 
all of this increase was due to immigration.’ The 1950s and the early 
1960s are seen as the period of mass immigration. All in all, the number 
of immigrants between 1948 and 1964 came to 1,209,273.2 An 
important aspect of this immigration was its composition. During the 
pre-state period, when the increase in Jewish population also depended 
largely on immigration, 89-6 per cent of the immigrants came from 
Europe and America while 10-4 per cent came from Asia and Africa. 
After the state, this composition changed radically and during the 1950s 
and 1960s 54-9 per cent of the immigrants came from Asia and Africa 
while 45-1 per cent came from Europe and America. 
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There are a number of reasons for focusing on the issue of 
immigration in our study of Israeli sociology. First, the size of the 
immigration and its immediate relevance to all other aspects of Israeli 
society make it a question of central importance, and one indicative of 
other developments also. Second, the question of immigration, and 
especially the relation between the incoming groups and the veteran 
population, was central to the Zionist ideology and to the idea of 
creating a Jewish nation-state. Thus, the sociological work dealing with 
these questions enables us to see the links between sociology and the 
dominant ideology. In the following review, we shall concentrate on the 
dominant stream within Israeli sociology which formed in the early 
fifties, and has remained the dominant stream ever since. 

The central figure during this period has, no doubt, been S. N. 
Eisenstadt. During the first decades after the establishment of the state 
he was both the most dominant and most prolific of Israeli sociologists 
writing about Israeli society. In his early writings he set the conceptual 
framework within which questions were asked, sketched the questions 
themselves and set out the initial answers. Many of the prominent Israeli 
sociologists were either colleagues of Eisenstadt or students who would 
soon become colleagues. Their work can be seen as one school within 
Israeli sociology. They worked within almost precisely the same 
theoretical framework, asking extremely similar questions, and thus 
contributing to an accumulating body of work which has distinct 
common features. In addition to Eisenstadt, this school includes 
students of Israeli society such as Ben-David, Weintraub, Lissak, Bar- 
Yosef, Shuval and Adler. This school was the largest and most cohesive 
one and thus became the dominant factor of Israeli sociology. 
There were of course other students of Israeli society who were either 
on the fringe of this school or who pursued different lines of inquiry, 
among the latter Rosenfeld’s work on Arabs,* Zlochower’s work on 
class and stratification’ and Smooha’s work on ethnic relations and 
pluralism.® 

The Eisenstadt school of Israeli sociology is firmly anchored within 
functionalist sociological theory in general, and specifically within 
modernization theory. Emphasis is put on the social system, through 
continually asking about its needs and its goals. Large scale immigration 
is seen as a social change which has the potential of threatening the 
equilibrium and continuity of the system. The immigrants, therefore, 
must be incorporated into the existing institutional structure and must, 
in turn, accept the existing values and identities, in short — the 
immigrants must be ‘absorbed’ and ‘integrated’. The relations between 
the veteran, primarily European ‘host society’, and the immigrants from 
Muslim countries is one of the central themes in this body of work. The 
essence of this relationship is seen as the modernization of the 
‘traditional’ newcomers by the ‘modern’ veterans. When this process 
develops adequately, we can expect a stable, cohesive, continually 
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modernizing society. When it does not, we are faced with deviance, 
failure and possible breakdown. 

An alternative view would focus on conflicts and contradictions 
between different sectors of the society. These conflicts are seen as 
rooted in the relations of inequality — primarily class inequality and 
political dominance. This inequality leads inevitably to the emergence 
of differing and conflicting interests. The ideology of the society, 
according to this view, far from being an abstract value system, is the 
means through which the dominant sector explains its acts and attempts 
to blur the perception of contradiction within the society. The task of 
sociological inquiry becomes to identify the different acting groups, and 
to understand the relations between them through analysing the 
compatibility and contradiction in their relative class and power 
positions. 

Our main purpose in this paper is to present a critical review of the 
Eisenstadt school and to highlight its limitations. We show in detail how 
a functionalist analysis presents and perceives Israeli society, and how it 
fails to give account of central aspects and developments of this society. 
In the first part we set out the main themes which appear in the study of 
immigration and absorption and discuss their specific shortcomings; in 
the second, we present a more general argument concerning the 
inadequacy of this theoretical approach and suggest an alternative one. 


PART A 


1. Immigration and subsequent change as the study of modernization. ‘In many 
respects’ Eisenstadt argues, ‘Israel can be studied today from the usual 
point of view of the problems of underdeveloped countries.” ‘The usual 
point of view’ being that of the theory of modernization. This school of 
Israeli sociology equates traditionalism with the dominant set of 
characteristics of the Jewish immigrants from Muslim countries (known 
as Orientals) and modernity with the state of the already existing society 
with its predominant European sector. A modified version of 
modernization theory is adopted which accepts the retention of some 
more peripheral features of the ‘traditional system’ while other central 
features change towards ‘modernity’.® In fact, it is argued that such a 
combination might be conducive to a more steady and sustained 
modernization of the most central spheres, as it ensures at least a 
minimal amount of security essential to avoid ‘breakdowns’.® 

In the 1960s some sociologists became somewhat critical of the 
concepts of traditional and modern. Weintraub argued that 


... the ‘classical’ conception (of modernization — D.B.) in terms of 
institutional characteristics organized in universal patterns, has 
constituted a powerful analytical tool in imposing a basic, even if 
crude, order on a heterogeneous and unfamiliar population. In the 
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examination of processes of change however, and in respect to 
‘transitional’ groups, such a conception — with its formal structural 
basis, and its underlying idea ofa linear, regular, irreversible progress 
is helpless, often actually misleading." 


He then proceeded to suggest a somewhat modified concept of 
modernity, but one which does not significantly alter the questions 
asked and thus does not introduce a new perspective into the discussion. 

What is more, it is strange to argue that modernization as a concept 
succeeded in imposing order on an unknown population, but was 
not helpful for understanding change. If the latter point is correct this 
should lead to dropping the concept altogether, rather than modifying 
it somewhat. It appears that the sociologist’s need for his own cognitive 
order takes precedence over the need to understand the crux of the 
matter — i.e. change. 


2. Immigrants from Muslim countries as ‘traditional’. Most Israeli 
sociologists treat the immigrants from Muslim countries as one entity — 
the ‘Orientals’. To quote Eisenstadt, 


Although differing among themselves, most of them constitute a 
more or less unified sociological ‘block’ as compared with the rest of 
the Jewish community in Israel.!! 


As a ‘block’ they were characterized by religious-messianic aspirations, 
continuity of social and traditional structures, a low standard of living 
and education and an unproductive and unskilled occupational 
structure. !? 

It is important to note that the immigrants themselves most certainly 
did not see themselves as one block. The notion of ‘the Orientals’ was 
created in Israel both by the sociologists and by the ‘host society’. By 
taking the existence of such a sociological block as their starting point, 
the students of immigration neglected the study of how such an enti 
was created by social institutions and by everyday speech, and how this 
process was experienced by the immigrants themselves. In addition, 
while diversity is acknowledged, its implications are not explored. Two 
issues are of specific relevance here. One issue concerns boundaries 
between immigrants from different Muslim countries and at times, even 
from different areas within the same country. Very often these 
boundaries remained distinct and were reinforced by hostile stereo- 
typing. This is an important point for understanding the limitations 
for joint political organization and action. Another issue is the distinct 
differences in historical development and in economic and social class 
between immigrant groups. There were, for example, the troglodytes 
from Tripolitania, the professionals from Baghdad and the rich 
merchants from Casablanca and Iran. Immigration must have had a 
different meaning for different people. The excessive sociological 
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generalizations omit the discussion of these questions while creating an 
extremely stereotypical picture. 


3. Integration and the direction of change. Possibly the most consistent 
theme in the study of immigration is that which defines the Orientals as 
the objects of a one-directional shift towards greater modernity. Other 
processes are labelled as ‘breakdown’ or ‘deviation’. These sociologists 
adopt a model of insiders and outsiders. The immigrants come from the 
outside and must be taken in by their ‘hosts’ on the inside. 

R. Bar Yosef sees immigration as a 


social condition characterized by the disintegration of the role system 
of the individual and the loss of social identity. The process of 
absorption is, thus, successful resocialization, the creation of a new 
identity and a new role system.'* 


Eisenstadt defines absorption as 


The institutionalization of his (the immigrant’s — D.B.) role 
expectations, which involves acquiring new skills. . . , learning how 
to perform new roles necessary in the society and rebuilding and 
reforming his idea of himself by acquiring a new set of values and 


testing it out in relation to the new roles available to and required of 
him.'4 


In terms of the transformation of primary groups of immigrants, 
absorption involves 


the development of group values and aspirations compatible with the 


values and roles of the absorbing society and capable of being realized 
within it.’ 


This perspective leads Eisenstadt et al. to put the main onus of failure 
on the immigrants who ‘failed’ to adopt the new roles and identities. As 
early as 1950 Eisenstadt claimed that the crux of the problem was the 
resistance of the immigrants from Muslim countries to change: 


They (the Oriental Jews — D.B.) were not prepared to change either 
their economic and occupational structure or the basic features of 
their social, cultural and religious life... . Most of them were not 
socially prepared to take a very active part in the shaping of the new 
community in Israel.'® 


This notion of ‘resistance to change’ as the cause for limited absorption, 
has been incorporated in later works as well. 

The concept of pluralism as used in this body of work, was one in 
which the immigrants must accept the dominant definitions in all 
important spheres but could retain their former characteristics in 
secondary and peripheral spheres.’’ Even then there were reservations — 
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Its important to consider how far the evolution of a ‘pluralistic’ 
structure does not put too heavy a strain on the institutional 
framework, i.e. how far the immigrants’ specific secondary roles do 
not endanger the integrity of the absorbing society, or generates 
tensions which cannot somehow be resolved within this structure. !8 


Once again the stability of the existing structure is the uppermost 
consideration according to which all else is measured. 


4. Host society and the immigrants. There is an ambiguity in these studies 
concerning the relation between ‘the society’ and ‘the immigrants’. On 
one hand the immigrants are seen as becoming part of the society, as 
Eisenstadt says in his book Jsraeli Society, ‘After some time, usually a 
short time, the immigrants become part of the absorbing society’.! 
On the other hand, the logic of the argument entails holding on to the 
distinction between the immigrants and the society — the society does the 
absorbing while the immigrants become absorbed. Thus as long as there 
is a distinct category — ‘new immigrants’ (‘Olim’) — there is an implicit 
distinction between this category and a hypothetical entity labelled ‘the 
society’. 

The social structure is presented, in most cases, from a functionalist 
perspective. The starting point is how to ensure stability, continuity and 
the mitigation of external change. The society is perceived as one system 
with common goals and an overall ‘good of the system’. The acceptance 
of demands and internalization of values by the immigrants which 
ensure stability and continuity, are perceived almost inevitably as 
beneficial to all members (and potential members) of the society. Thus 
the starting point for analysis and the concepts used divert us from 
asking about contradictions and conflict and introduce a highly 
ideological bias into the discussion. 


5. Institutional dispersion. Integration and absorption in this body of 
work mean a change on the part of the immigrants as discussed above. 
The main indication that integration has been achieved is, according to 
Eisenstadt et al., the dispersion of all immigrants in all social institutions 
and at all levels. Eisenstadt elaborates the concept of institutional 
dispersion as follows: 


Special importance attaches to the extent of the immigrants’ 
dispersion or concentration within the various institutional spheres 
of the society. In so far as the immigrants are concentrated within any 
one sector, of, say, the economic sphere, or form separate political 
parties or sub-parties of their own, or remain ecologically separate 
and maintain special cultural and ‘social’ activities, their segregation 
both enables them to maintain their separate identity and forces on 
them, as it were, a distinct and identifying pattern.*° 
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These sociologists consider institutional disperson an essential 
condition for the smooth functioning of the society and the lack of such 
dispersion a highly disruptive situation. Ben-David, for example, claims 
that, 


A concentration (of Oriental Jews — D.B.) in low economic strata may 
be dangerous as it can bring about social ethnic concentration and 
ethnic identification, which disturbs the national identification and 
which can block the development towards integration in the wide 
Israeli society?! 


In the way this concept is used, ethnic concentration is the cause for 
conflict and tension. Thus inequality as such is not taken asa situation of 
conflicting interests between the unequal groups as long as they are not 
divided along ethnic lines. The main interest of these students is the 
smooth functioning of the social system and this, they implicitly argue, 
need not be disrupted by class inequalities or by the concentration of 
political power. 


6. Consensus and dissent. The implicit and explicit model of society used 
in these studies is of a smooth functioning system based on wide scale 
consensus concerning a central system of values. As the outsiders, the 
immigrants must learn the values and accept them and thus join the 
consensus. Nevertheless at times the demands and values of the 
absorbing institutions are rejected, a reaction which is labelled by our 
authors and others as ‘deviance’ on either an individual or a collective 
basis. 

Eisenstadt specifies all those phenomena which he considers deviant — 


(a) General apathy towards the chief values and symbols of the new 
society, lack of disposition to maintain any communication with the 
bearers and transmitters of those values, . . . (b) Rebellious 
particularist identification of the immigrant group, which is opposed 
to the main symbols of identification of the existing society and does 
not accept their primary claim to loyalty (as in various nativistic 
movements) and consequently develops inter-group tensions; and (c) 
‘Verbal’ identification with the new country without acceptance of the 
institutional premises of such identification, i.e. the aspiration to be 
accepted as a member of the new collective without performing the 
necessary roles, and a consequent ritualistic over-emphasis on certain 
collective symbols and behaviour patterns.”? 


Special attention is given to the role of the immigrants’ leaders. A 
distinction is made between positive leaders and negative ones. The 
‘positive’ leaders are those who help their constituency absorb what is 
expected and demanded of them and the ‘negative’ ones are those who 
‘ignite existing frustrations’ or more generally — are a ‘leadership which 
is not able or not willing to pass on (central) social values or to activate 
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(their group — D.B.) in wider social activity.” The leaders are seen only 
in terms of what they pass from the centre to their constituency and not 
in terms of how they advance the needs and views of the latter. 

All in all these students of immigration seem quite fearful of 
dissenting voices and picture them immediately as all out rejection, as 
Ben-David put it: 


The crisis of immigration can serve as a focus of ethnic, or even 
political group formations which condemn the whole social set-up of 
the country and are prepared to destroy it.*4 


To conclude the discussion so far, it is important to note the 
ideological bias expressed in this school of Israeli sociology. It is the bias 
built into the functionalist approach in general in its emphasis on 
stability and in its implicit or explicit claim that the dominant order is a 
positive state to be changed only moderately and gradually. By ignoring 
conflict of interests inherent in the class and power structure, this 
approach can avoid the question of what order is good for whom, and 
thus can posit some general good — the good of the system, which in fact 
expresses the dominant interests. This bias can be clearly seen in this 
body of work. The sociologists we are discussing have adopted one 
perspective, that of the governing elite and its establishment, and use it 
as the measure for the good of the system. They posed their questions in 
almost identical terms to those used by the policy makers. They asked 
the same questions — How can the Orientals be changed? How can they 
be made ‘like us’? How can they be made to do what the establishment 
expects of them (i.e. take on the role allotted to them)? How can a 
minimal change of the system be ensured? This identity between the 
sociologists and the establishment probably stemmed out of a basic 
identification with the governing elite, the leadership of the Labour 
Movement, and of a desire to contribute to the solution of the great 
difficulties they were facing. There appears to have been a desire to 
contribute to the ‘national venture’ by tackling those issues which were 
of greatest immediate concern to the national leadership and by asking 
their questions. Nevertheless, by doing so, they gave up a critical view of 
the governing sectors and of the way Israeli society was developing. In 
the long run they gave up the possibility of developing a critical Israeli 
sociology. 


PART B 


We must now take a more general look at the adequacy of this 
sociological analysis both for the understanding of immigration and of 
Israeli society. Our basic argument is that this body of work, by basing 
itself on modernization theory, is not able to throw light on the formation 
of Israeli society. This approach forms categories and labels, but if we ask 
about the dynamics of Israeli society, the formation of social structures 
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and above all the relation between social forces, the limited explanatory 
value of these concepts becomes clear. The labels ‘traditional and 
‘modern’ tell us little about the relation between different groups 
because they are applied outside the context of social structure. The 
relation between the traditional group and the modern group is seen in 
a vacuum, as existing unrelated to class and power. 

The functionalist approach not only omits important questions, it 
presents a misleading picture of Israeli society. The functionalist 
approach to Israeli society is based on a model of an existing state of 
consensus in the pre-state (the Yishuv) period, and the shattering of the 
consensus due to mass immigration, primarily immigration from 
Muslim countries. It can easily be shown that the picture given of the 
Yishuv period is both incorrect and idealized. Eisenstadt characterizes 
the period primarily according to its ‘value system’ which he describes as 
being future and collective oriented, focusing on the image of the 
pioneer and upholding the principles of ascetism, self-sacrifice and 
non-exploitive labour.” Eisenstadt and his associates also emphasize 
the ideological consensus of the Yishuv period. They frequently refer to 
the ‘cohesive’ and ‘homogeneous’ Yishuv, united in consensus over the 
dominant values formulated by the Labour movement. 

In contrast to this image, we argue that the Yishuv period was marked 
by deep conflict and struggle. Far from being homogeneous, the Jewish 
population was divided along a number of lines. The most important 
split was between the Labour Movement and the private sector, known 
as the Civil Camp. This conflict was the result of contradictory interests 
which both sides were fully aware of and articulated clearly. It began 
with the pioneering immigrations of 1904-14 and 1918-23 which 
formed the basis of the Labour Movement, and focused on the question 
of ‘Jewish labour’. In concrete terms, the Labour Movement demanded 
of the private sector that they employ the better paid and well organized 
Jewish labour in preference to cheap Arab labour which was available in 
abundance. This issue was the crux of bitter contention all through the 
1920s and 1930. 

Asa result of the reluctance of the private employers to employ Jewish 
labour in the early years, the Labour Movement began to develop its 
own economy. This exacerbated the conflict. It was not only a conflict 
between wage earner and employer, but between the two types of 
economy, a profit oriented economy and an economy oriented to the 
social needs of its members. This conflict was sharpened by the fact that 
both economies competed for the support of the fade allocated by the 
World Zionist Organization. 

There were additional deep splits within the Yishuv concerning the 
future of the Jewish National Home. The political definition of such a 
national home, its boundaries, its relations with the British and with the 
Arabs, the means of struggle, etc., were all subjects of deep controversy. 
It is possible to argue, in total contradiction to Eisenstadt et al., that the 
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Jewish population has never been as polarized over central issues as it 
was in the pre-state period. Imposing a consensual model on this period 
diverts us from any understanding of how social relations developed in 
Israeli society. We assume that an existing consensus has been shattered 
and look for ways to re-establish it (via modernization) instead of 
examining the development of the relations between social forces. We 
ask about the relations between the Oriental immigrant and ‘the society’ 
as if the contrast lies between a homogeneous conflict-free entity and 
some external force, while in fact conflicts were deeply embedded in the 
social structure in the past and will no doubt continue to be in the 
future. 

The consensual model of the past reappears in a different form in the 
analysis of the later Israeli society. While it is portrayed as a society 
whose equilibrium has been shattered, this does not lead to any interest 
in, and awareness of, social antagonisms. This society, which appears to 
include and exclude the immigrants at one and the same time, does not 
seem to contain class and power relations. The existence of different 
classes is taken for granted, but it is divorced from any analysis of the 
material base of these classes, of the economic system within which they 
relate to each other and of the resulting antagonism. The same holds 
true for relations of power and dominance. The inevitable outcome is 
that these relations are taken for granted on the one hand, and yet totally 
ignored on the other hand. Letus demonstrate these points by reviewing 
some of the main aspects of Israeli society during the 1950s, and the class 
and power relations which developed at that time. 

With the establishment of the state in 1948 the leadership of the 
Labour Movement came to power, and foremost among it was the 
Israeli Workers’ Party — Mapai. The Labour Movement had gained 
political control in the pre-state institutions in Palestine and in the 
World Zionist Organization in the early 1930s. Nevertheless, it is 
important to note that the Labour Movement itself had undergone far 
reaching changes during the pre-state period. In its initial stages it 
attempted to establish a socialist society which would reject private 
capital and the principle of profitability. During the 1920s and the 1930s 
the Labour Movement appeared unable to bring about such a society. 
Private capital far exceeded other resources, a class hierarchy devel- 
oped, and the Labour Movement’s economic enterprises took over many 
features of a capitalist economy. The Labour Movement leadership 
saw itself primarily as the leadership of a national movement and 
expressed this change in Ben Gurion’s slogan — ‘From Class to Nation’. 

It was this transformed Labour Movement which came into power 
with the establishment of the state. Mapai formed the government and 
kept its position of control in the General Association of the Hebrew 
Workers in Israel — the Histadrut, and in the Jewish Agency which 
continued to provide important services to the new immigrants. The 
immigrants were in a highly dependent position. They were dependent 
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on state institutions (including the Histadrut and the Jewish Agency) 
for almost all their needs, housing, work, knowledge of the new 
language, etc. This dependency was much deeper among Oriental 
immigrants than among those from European countries. Orientals, on 
the whole, came with fewer resources than European immigrants and 
had fewer contacts with the veteran population. In addition, their 
families were larger and there was a higher proportion of young and 
elderly. Their skills were often irrelevant for an industrialized, 
bureaucratic economy and thus they were most dependent on work 
initiated by the state. 

After the establishment of the state much emphasis was put on 
economic development and on the goal of economic independence. 
This was at a time of extreme economic difficulties due to the aftermath 
of the War of Independence, very few foreign resources, and the influx 
of a large number of immigrants. State economic policy attempted to 
attract money from various sources, to increase production and at the 
same time to supply the basic needs of new immigrants. Unlike the pre- 
state period, there was very little inflow of private capital and the state 
made great efforts to attract capital of private investors and of 
governments and international monetary institutions. It offered special 
concessions to private investors and provided special conditions aimed 
at increasing profitability. 

This drive for economic independence had direct implications for the 
immigrants. It was repeatedly emphasized by the policy makers that the 
immigrants must become both consumers and producers as soon as 
possible. The main emphasis was on the necessity to incorporate the 
immigrants into production in a way that would increase the economic 
growth of the country and its ability to compete in foreign markets. This 
led to a wage policy which increased the differential between the skilled 
and the unskilled workers, and rewarded the worker on the basis of 
output rather than on the basis of social needs. The Oriental immigrants 
mainly became wage labourers in construction, agriculture and 
industry. This was at a time of relatively high unemployment. 
Structurally the economy was not yet able to supply occupation, let 
alone productive occupation, to a population which was expanding at 
such a rapid rate. During 1949—50 many of the new immigrants were 
maintained by the Jewish Agency in immigrant camps and thus 
remained outside the labour market. Nevertheless, the rate of 
unemployment was 9:5 per cent (1949) and 8-6 per cent (1950). For most 
of the decade unemployment was around 7-5 per centand it rose as high 
as 11 per cent.’ Unemployment was of course much higher among the 
unskilled immigrants from Asian and African countries. When average 
unemployment reached 7-5 per cent, it rose to 12-6 per cent among 
them, and it decreased at a much slower rate.?”? These rates of 
unemployment give only a partial picture of the situation. The operative 
definitions used to measure unemployment at the time tended to 
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underrate the level of unemployment, though it is impossible now to 
reconstruct by how much. In addition to the unemployed there were 
many immigrants occupied in public relief jobs supplied by the 
government as a substitute for unemployment payment. This work was 
doled out on a daily basis and paid lower wages than the standard for 
unskilled daily labour. Those who were employed, most often worked 
on a temporary basis which had to be renewed frequently (sometimes 
daily) at the labour exchange. 

This general picture began to change significantly only during the 
1960s when the expansion of the economy enabled it to absorb a large 
number of new workers. Thus for over a decade the work experience of 
the Oriental workers was of scarce and, above all, temporary labour, 
which created a situation of extreme dependency both on the state and 
on the Histadrut. 

There is still much to be studied concerning the way the Oriental 
immigrants entered the labour force. We know that 70 per cent of the 
Orientals had to change their occupation on arrival in Israel and it is 
very possible that for many of them this involved a substantial extent of 
deskilling. We also know that Oriental immigrants over the age of 
thirty-five found it extremely difficult to find work. Little attention has 
been given so far to these points. It is also necessary to study the relations 
which developed between the Oriental immigrants and other groups of 
workers, as it seems that important cleavages developed at that time 
which had many ramifications later on. 

First, veteran workers, primarily of European origin, advanced 
rapidly after the establishment of the state, partially due to the influx of 
unskilled workers. With the expansion of the bureaucracy many veteran 
workers moved into white collar occupations. Others remained in their 
former occupations but moved into positions of inspection and control. 
An additional split developed between the tenured workers and the daily 
labour exchange workers. Both categories were members of the 
Histadrut. But the former were also organized in trade unions within the 
Histadrut. Their tenure and their organization gave them a strong 
bargaining position. This was reinforced by the fact that they were one 
of the strong constituencies of the ruling party, Mapai. This group of 
workers managed to improve its standard substantially during the 1950s 
and to increase the gap between themselves and the unskilled, daily 
workers. And finally, an additional gap was introduced by the 
reparations paid by the German government beginning in the mid 
1950s. The reparations enabled new immigrants from Central and 
Eastern Europe either to move out of the working class and open small 
businesses or simply to live at a much more comfortable standard of 
living. Taking these cleavages among workers, in all three the Oriental 
immigrants were in the least advantageous and most powerless position. 

Most new immigrants became members of the Histadrut. But this in 
itself was a complex situation. The Histadrut was not a force in 
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opposition to the state or to government policy. On the contrary, the 
same party (Mapai) was in control both in the government and in the 
Histadrut. The Histadrut saw its role as giving support to the 
government which was headed by a workers’ party. There were many 
occasions of Histadrut chairmen becoming government ministers and 
vice versa. The Histadrut supported the government both in rhetoric 
and in policy. For example, the wage policy of the Histadrutadopted the 
principle of ‘efficiency’ and ‘productivity’ by introducing premiums and 
rate pay rather than increasing the basic wage. They also accepted the 
principle that increased wage differential was essential for increased 
productivity and should not be eroded by egalitarian wage policies. The 
outcome was a rhetoric which emphasized productive activity and at the 
same time supported wage differentials which left production workers at 
the bottom of the wage scale. Thus the unskilled, daily workers (i.e. the 
Orientals) found themselves organized in a union which used class 
rhetoric, but was in fact in close alliance with the state apparatus. They 
were doubly dependent on this union as the labour exchange remained, 
until 1958, under the auspices of the Histadrut rather than the state. 

The questions discussed above deal with class relations rather than 
with “economic roles’. It is only through this approach that we can place 
the immigrants in a socio-economic context and see how the ‘roles’ 
demanded of them were in fact positions in a class and power structure. 
By implying that modernity in some way transcends class relations, we 
are diverted from studying the contradictions of this class structure and 
their implications for the society at large. 

In general, it is important to note that the modernization theorists 
make no reference to the material conditions which were the basis for 
much of the policy towards immigration. This inevitably leads to serious 
omissions. Two examples can demonstrate the extent of these 
omissions. First — the case of the immigrant camps. Initially the 
immigrants were housed in camps maintained by the Jewish Agency. In 
these camps all their needs were supplied and they were not supposed to 
take on any employment. Once an immigrant found work, he and his 
family were supposed to leave the camp and fend for themselves. In 1950 
the government and the Jewish Agency decided to abolish the camps 
because of the financial difficulties of maintaining them, and because of 
the desire to turn the immigrants into productive workers as quickly as 
possible. Instead a new form of camp was established called — the 
Ma’abara. The Ma’abara was planned as temporary accommodation for 
immigrants who in all other respects would become regular citizens and 
productive workers. In fact the Ma’abarot lasted between 5 and 10 years, 
and housed altogether over halfa million immigrants, under conditions 
of extreme hardship. While the Ma’abarot enabled the immigrants to 
enter the labour force, they also helped isolate them in a separate 
world, quite detached from the rest of the veteran society. Considering 
that there were close to 150 Ma’abarot, housing at one time or another 
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about 25 per cent of the Jewish population, under quite unique material 
and social conditions, it is astounding that no mention of them is made 
in the sociological literature. 

A second example is the policy of selective immigration which was 
applied primarily towards North African immigrants. The criteria used 
for selection aimed at removing ‘non productive’ elements. Thus only 
20 per cent of the immigrants could be over the age of thirty five, and the 
health of the prospective immigrants was carefully considered. In 
addition, familes who did not appear suitable or willing to settle in 
agricultural villages or in development towns were supposed to be ruled 
out by the selection committee, though it is hard to tell now how and if 
this last point was put into action. The policy of selection stood in 
contradiction to the Law of Return, which grants every Jew the right to 
immigrate to Israel and it clashed with the dominant ideology of the 
‘Ingathering of the Exiles’. It is therefore striking that no mention is 
made of this policy in the sociological literature, and no attempt is made 
to study its effect on the attitude of those immigrants who did get 
through the selection. 

The inadequacy of the functionalist analysis can also be demonstrated 
in the political sphere. As noted above, the leadership of the Labour 
Movement, and primarily Mapai, carried over its position of power 
from the pre-state period. It then faced the task of reproducing its 
position despite the changed conditions of the existence ofa state and of 
a changed population. The latter point was especially significant 
because of the Law of Return which granted all Jewish immigrants 
immediate citizenship and voting rights. As a result Mapai feared that 
the Oriental immigrants, who had had little experience of 
parliamentary democracy, little contact with the Zionist Movement and 
had a strong religious affiliation, might undermine the political system 
in general or at least the dominance of Mapai. To overcome this risk 
veteran parties, and Mapai in particular, adopted the policy of co- 
optation, co-opting the new immigrants into the existing institutions in 
a way which would reinforce rather than endanger, the existing political 
system. 

Despite the sociological rhetoric of political modernization, in fact 
the ‘absorbing institutions’ did not encourage the immigrants to 
become modern political actors. They did not encourage those 
characteristics usually associated with being ‘politically modern’ such as 
personal autonomy, a sense of efficacy, control over the environment, 
mobilization of new organizations and the like. On the contrary, the 
Oriental immigrants were recruited into the political T stem as passive 
supporters of the existing parties. Smooha describes the policy of co- 
optation as follows — 


Through ‘positive discrimination’ selected Orientals are co-opted to 
the top. The Oriental ranks are then drained of potential leadership. 
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The continued movement upwards of some Orientals demonstrated 
that the Orientals can make good in the present system, and the 
conspicuous placement of a few of them at the top projects an image 
of goodwill and progress toward the national end of ethnic 

. assimilation. The disgruntled members of the Oriental elite who try 
any independent organized action quickly discover its futility. They 
fail because of the stigma attached to ethnic solidarity, lack of an 
institutional base, poor resources, inexperience — and tempting offers 
by the establishment.” 


In addition to the ‘token Orientals’ at the top, the process of co- 
optation can be seen in the way Orientals were incorporated into 
existing institutions. They were introduced gradually into the lowest and 
then lower middle echelons, which then lost much of the power they had 
formerly had. While supposedly broadening the base of political 
participation, in fact the political structure became even more 
centralized than it had been in the past. This can be seen in the increase 
of Oriental representation on the local government level, which is 
relatively powerless in Israel. This is also the case within the Histadrut 
and within the political parties.” Another form of co-optation was the 
establishment of ‘ethnic bureaus’ in the various parties. These bureaus 
were manned by Orientals, but were controlled by the veteran 
(European origin) party functionaries. These bureaus served primarily 
to recruit support for the party, rather than as a form of active political 
expression on the part of, or on behalf of, the immigrants. 

This co-optive incorporation went together with various means of 
control. One of the most important ways of controlling opposition 
stemmed from the centralized economy in which the state and the 
Histadrut had control of the labour market. Special attention was given 
to potential or actual leaders of opposition among the immigrants. 
When possible such activities were co-opted into the establishment. On 
other occasions, the organizers of protest were detained, fined and 
stigmatized. 

On the whole the policy of co-optation and control was extremely 
effective in eliminating much overt conflict and in enabling the 
continued, unchallenged rule of Mapai. Nevertheless, covert conflict 
continued as did latent feelings of hostility, deprivation and 
humiliation. To a large extent this covert and latent reality went 
unnoticed both by the political leadership and by sociologists. In fact 
the analysis of the process undergone by the immigrants is devoid of any 
reference to power relations or to conflicting interests between 
Oriental immigrants and the ‘absorbing institutions’. It is this 
astounding omission which enables the sociological analysis to 
encompass almost all forms of protest under the label of ‘deviance’. 
Once again, we see the basic deficiency of a functionalist approach. 
Power is seen as an attribute of the social system, rather than as an 
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element inherently indivisible from social relations. It is this 
functionalist approach which enables ‘political roles’ to exist in a 
political vacuum and which manages to remove the crucial element of 
conflict from the discussion. 

As a final demonstration of the inadequacy of a functionalist 
approach for the understanding of Israeli society, let us examine the 
most important case of protest which took place in the late 1950s. The 
Wadi Salib riots took place in 1959, in a slum of Haifa, populated 
mainly by Moroccan immigrants. This was the first large scale protest on 
the part of Oriental immigrants. It was triggered by the shooting of a 
Moroccan drunkard by the police. This led to a large demonstration of 
the slum’s residents against police brutality, and more generally against 
unemployment, bad housing conditions and ethnic discrimination. 
While the demonstration was a spontaneous response to the shooting by 
the police, leadership of the protest was then taken over by the Union of 
North Africans, an organization which had been established a few 
months earlier in the neighbourhood to oppose leadership appointed 
or co-opted by the ruling party, Mapai. Demonstrations and rioting 
lasted for a few days and spread to a number of concentrations of 
Moroccan immigrants in other parts of the country. Within a few days 
most of the active participants were arrested, and attempts to continue 
the protest without the leadership were not successful. The leader of the 
Union of North Africans, Ben Haroush, ran for the Knesset on an ethnic 
list while in prison, but did not win. 

The Wadi Salib protest has been presented in Israeli sociology almost 
solely in negative terms. The main emphasis was put on the riots, on 
the violence. The protest was seen as a case of deviance, of ‘negative 
leadership’. The rejection of the political establishment and its policies 
towards the Moroccans and the Orientals in general, was seen as a 
complete rejection of the Zionist Movement. The source of the protest 
was seen in the immigrants themselves. According to Bar-Yosef, an 
analysis of their condition in Morocco shows that they were unprepared 
to take part in the national revival and in a democratic political system. 
Thus the debate moved on to the subjective level, the ‘internal 
preparedness’ which the immigrants brought with them. The objective 
level of the class and power structure in which the immigrants were 
placed was almost completely omitted. There is no discussion of the type 
of social control exerted by the political establishment during the 1950s 
as part of the maintenance of the power structure. We read about ‘the 
superficiality of their (the Moroccans — D.B.) concept of democracy’ but 
Bar-Yosef does not find it necessary to examine the practices which the 
modern, democratic parties established in Wadi Salib and in other such 
neighbourhoods. There is no documentation or discussion, for 
example, of the obstacles put in the way of any local leader who was not 
affiliated with a large party, especially with Mapai (the ruling party). Nor 
is there any reference to the various ways in which support was 
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mobilized for the party — the buying of votes, the influence exerted 
through social workers, the breaking up of rival meetings and 
demonstrations and the use of party (Mapai) membership asa condition 
for daily work. After all, the protest did not take place in some abstract 
blueprint of modern democracy, but ina given power structure in which 
Mapai used every means at its disposal to maintain the stronghold it 
enjoyed in Haifa. 

In addition, with much of the emphasis put on the violence in Wadi 
Salib, little attention was given to the attempts at building a political 
organization — ‘The Union of North Africans’. Little is said of the 
attempts at recruiting membership, distributing leaflets, establishing 
contacts in other places all over the country and of the attempts at 
resisting establishment provocations and co-optation, in short of the 
various attempts at building a social movement. 

Bar-Yosef paints her picture of the Jewish community in Morocco, but 
she does not go on to examine the specific inhabitants of Wadi Salib and 
most particularly the active figures in the ‘Union of North Africans’. The 
significant aspect of the latter is that they all came to Israel well before 
the mass immigration from Morocco in the mid and late 1950s. Rather 
they came in the late 1940s, and a number of them, for example Ben- 
Haroush, the leader of the protest, had spent close to 2 years in an illegal 
immigrants’ camp in Cyprus. These early Moroccan immigrants were 
mainly young men without families, or young families without children 
who came out of an explicit desire to take part in the national 
movement. 

The specific leadership of Wadi Salib simply does not fit the picture 
that Bar-Yosef has drawn. If such people were not seen as ‘negative 
leaders’ but as social actors, we would possibly know a bit more about 
them and have a greater understanding of the events in which they were 
involved. If a different perspective of study were adopted, that of the 
legitimate expression of grievance by a political ly and economically 
subordinate group, it is far more likely that these important elements of 
the events of Wadi Salib would not have vanished from the sociological 
literature. Rather, they would have contributed to a critical under- 
standing of the formation of Israeli society. 


CONCLUSION 


This school of Israeli sociology provides a prime example of the affinity 
between the dominant state ideology and a functionalist analysis. They 
share basic assumptions, make similar claims and ignore similar 
conflicts and contradictions. 

The state leadership presents the pre-state period, in which it achieved 
its power, as a time of glorious pioneering, a period of total sacrifice and 
dedication to the collective. The sociologists follow suit by regarding it 
as a period in which “Ideological values’ guided all forms of action. 
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The political leadership concludes that the newcomers must learn the 
achievements of the past, accept the leadership which brought about the 
achievements, and become imbued with its culture. The sociologists 
repeat this demand, using sociological terms such as the learning of new 
roles and the internalization of new identities. 

The absorbing institutions treated the immigrants as pre-citizens, as 
passive dependents, at times as children to be guided, with no 
independent will or responsibility. The sociologists shared the view that 
such should be the nature of ‘absorption’ by introducing the terms 
‘desocialization’ and ‘re-socialization’, and thus giving their ‘scientific’ 
acceptance to the process of infantilization and dependence. 

The state leadership presented the state as a political entity which 
transcended all cleavages and related equally to all citizens. The 
sociologists created the same image by taking the ‘social system’ as 
their unit of study. 

And finally, the ruling group claimed that Isracli society was 
progressing rapidly in the face of severe obstacles, that the achievements 
far surpassed the problems which still remained to be solved. The 
sociologists end up by implicitly conveying the same message. They do 
this by eliminating from their analysis the dimension of struggle over 
alternative ways. We are led to believe that the form which became the 
dominant one, is the only possible one, the culmination of the good of 
the system and thus its preservation becomes a ‘sociological prescripv’. 


Deborah Bernstein 
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University of Haifa 
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Factors precipitating fan violence: a 
comparison of professional soccer in 
Britain and North America” 


ABSTRACT 


Due to the recent introduction and popularity of professional soccer 
in United States and Canada, this paper looks at whether the crowd 
violence which tends to accompany the game in Britain will be a 
problem in North America. Analysis includes a comparison of the 
historical development and present day conditions of the game in 
Britain and in North America. It is concluded that due to differences 
in the historical development and present day physical and social 
conditions within which the game is played, soccer in Britain lends 
itself to crowd violence whereas soccer in North America does not. 


On 11 October 1977 Glasgow Rangers played a friendly (exhibition) 
match against Birmingham’s Aston Villa. The game was abandoned 
after 53 minutes as: 


Shouting Rangers supporters stormed on to the pitch after Aston 
Villa had taken a 2—o lead in the 53rd minute and referee Dereck Civil 
called both teams off. Police brought dogs in to break up the fighting 
on the field . . .. Ambulance men carried away scores of injured 
when the rioting broke out with cans and bottles being hurled down 
the terrace housing the Rangers supporters.! 


Ninety-nine people were arrested and twenty were injured during the 
violence and destruction that accompanied the game. 
From an American perspective, Time magazine reported that: 


All across Britain, brawling soccer fans have exploded in mindless 
orgies, hurling bricks and bottles at one another, kicking and 
punching referees and policemen, roaming the streets on postgame 
sprees, breaking windows and trashing stores.” 


Although this last piece of journalism sensationalizes violence at 
soccer matches, the above media accounts describe a type of British 
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soccer supporter; the ‘terror of the terraces’ who not only spectates at 
matches, but participates in his own game of disruption and violence. 
Referred to by the media as ‘hooligans’, ‘savages’, ‘rowdies’, ‘thugs’, 
‘mindless animals’, and ‘morons’, certain soccer fans have been defined 
as a social problem, blamed for falling attendance figures at matches, 
and have been the subject of a governmental inquiry.‘ 

Since professional soccer is becoming more popular in the United 
States and Canada, it is necessary to ask whether the crowd violence that 
accompanies the game in Britain will accompany the game in North 
America. My opinion is that crowd violence will continue to be 
associated with the game in Britain, but will not develop in North 
America. This paper will argue the point. 

The research for the analysis stems from a larger project which 
included five months of participant observation field work with a 
Scottish full-time professional soccer club, participant observation 
research with two amateur clubs, and the administration of a 
questionnaire to thirty-two professional and twenty-nine amateur 
soccer players. Before my involvement in this research, I was un- 
familiar both with the game of soccer and with soccer as played in 
Britain. The conclusions reached were thus not based on preconceived 
notions of the world of soccer, but upon knowledge gained from the 
field work in Britain and from subsequent discussions with coaches and 
players in North America. 

Before proceeding, a number of points must be noted. First, so-called 
soccer hooligans are a minority of British football supporters. Second, 
behaviour defined as violent and ‘bad’ by a social scientist or journalist 
may not be considered as such by those whose behaviour is in question. 
Third, violence is not new to British soccer. For example, when the game 
first developed it was often played between rival villages with the length 
of the playing field being the distance between the two villages. Since 
there were few formal rules, damage to property and injury to players 
was commonplace. In fact, violence was so rampant in those early games 
that playing football was forbidden by Royal Proclamation on a number 
of occasions. This ruling was designed in part to cut down on 
destruction to property and injury to players, and to divert attention to 
activities — such as archery— that could prove to be useful in times of war. 
As the game developed, in terms of the introduction of formal rules of 
play, incidents of disruption by fans were not uncommon. For example, 
a match between Queen’s Park Rangers and Preston North End was 
disrupted by fans invading the pitch in 1886. The history of violence in 
British soccer thus suggests a diminution of violence between the ea aie 
with the introduction of rules of play, and an increase of violence by fans 
with changing social conditions. 
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THE PROBLEM 


British football officials, law enforcement officials and the media have 
either suggested or effected a number of measures to counter fan 
violence. These include: increasing police protection, constructing 
moats between the playing field and the audience, separating fans by 
wire fences, the use of water cannons by police, restricting arrival and 
departure times of supporters’ buses, attempting to eliminate alcohol in 
the stadium, not allowing fans under sixteen years of age in the stadium 
unless accompanied by an adult, issuing all fans with revocable 
identification cards, and advance ticket sales to each game. 

Serious attempts to analyse soccer hooliganism are few in number 
and theories which have been put forth to explain this phenomenon 
tend to be somewhat limited. For example, Jan Taylor has argued that 
due to the ‘professionalization’ and ‘internationalization’ of British 
soccer, the true working-class supporter has lost a sense of control over 
the game. Consequently, he attempts to regain that control by invading 
the pitch.’ Jonathan Croal notes that football hooligans include 
younger supporters between thirteen and seventeen ia of age who 
are ‘turned off’ their work or their school. The young fan, Croal argues, 
can thus come alive and can be the centre of attention amongst his 
peers.© Arthur Hopcraft separates the true supporters who are 
passionately involved in the game, from groups of gangs who are out for 
trouble. He notes a number of factors that cause violence among the 
latter. These include: violence between players which influences the 
same-in the fans; groups who use the sport as an opportunity to fight and 
to damage; the layout of the grounds; poor conditions for spectators; 
and football being used as an expression of turmoil, that is, living on 
housing estates and the impending doom of adulthood.’ 

Peter Marsh, on the other hand, argues that football fans take part in 
a sequential ritual of conflict. When this is disturbed, that is, if ritual 
aggression cannot be expressed in ritual form, it will erupt in a non- 
ritual or violent manner.” 

While these explanations include a number of important 
considerations, they do not necessarily explain why there are few 
instances of crowd violence at rugby or cricket matches, why pitch 
invasion occurred in the early days of non-professional and non- 
international football, why fans are fighting each other and why fans 
cause damage to public and private property outside the stadium. 

This paper will compare professional soccer in Britiain to its 
counterpart in North America. It will argue that because of differences 
between these soccer situations, the former is more conducive to crowd 
violence than the latter. Analysis will concentrate on how the game is 
defined in both contexts with particular reference to the historical 
development and contemporary conditions within which professional 
soccer is played in Britain and North America. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOCCER 


References to ‘football’ can be found in English sources as early as the 
fourteenth century. Dunning suggests that modern British soccer has 
passed through four stages.’ In the first stage soccer was a wild and 
unruly folk game played according to unwritten, customary rules. The 
second stage lasted from 1750 to 1840 when the game was included in 
Public School curricula and moulded by their characteristic social 
organization. The third stage lasted from about 1840 to about 1860 
when the game was subjected to more formal organization by Public 
Schools and when rules of behaviour were codified and enforced. In the 
fourth stage the game was diffused into the broader society. In addition 
to the four stages suggested by Dunning, one might add a fifth stage 
which began in 1855 when, after a great deal of debate and controversy, 
professionalism was made legal. 

Attempts to introduce professional soccer to North America did not 
begin until 1967.'° Following the World Cup in England in 1966, when 
North American sport promoters became aware of the huge profits that 
could be made from international soccer, leagues were established with 
franchise holders importing players and in some instances entire teams 
from overseas. During the European closed-season, clubs were brought 
to North America to play under local club names. For example, 
Shamrock Rovers of Ireland played for Boston, Caligari of Italy played 
for Chicago and Hibernian of Scotland played for Toronto. Although 
these initial efforts proved to be financially disastrous, the entrepreneurs 
who promoted professional soccer were not discouraged. With the 
resources to purchase some of the world’s finest players and a great deal 
of publicity, professional soccer was established in North America. Less 
than a decade after a partial collapse of the league, the North American 
Soccer League operated with twenty-four teams. In the 1976-7 season, 
attendance figures reached a total of 3-2 million, the average game 
attracted 13,555 fans, while nearly 30,000 fans attended the NASL 
playoff games."! 

When the game of rugby was first introduced to the United States in 
the late 1800s, the original rules were changed in order to rationalize the 
game. Eventually, the distinctive game of American football evolved.'? 
The game of soccer was also subjected to rule changes, but in this case 
the changes were designed to add excitement to the game. In essence, 
these changes involved bonus points for the number of goals scored ina 
game, a 35-yard line offside limit, and a ‘shootout’ (which involves 
players on each team challenging the opposing goalkeeper in a one-on- 
one situation) to determine a winner. Clearly these changes were 
introduced to encourage more competitive and higher scoring games in 
order to promote the game to North American audiences. In essence 
then, because soccer evolved over a period of six hundred years in 
Britain, as opposed to North America where the professional game was 
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commercially guided in a single decade, the average British soccer fan is 
more able than his North American counterpart to identify with the 
game as a product of his heritage and culture. 


SPORT SETTING 


The setting within which professional soccer is played also contributes 
to the prevalence of crowd violence in Britain. For example, since the 
majority of British stadia were built at the end of the nineteenth century 
when most spectators did not have their own transportation, the stadia 
tended to be built close to the central railway stations which in turn were 
near city centres. Today most stadia do not have parking lots. 
Consequently, thousands of people from all parts of the city walk to the 
stadium and the closer they get, the greater the feeling of being part ofa 
crowd. To be part of a British soccer crowd on the way to or from a 
match is to be overwhelmed with excitement and anticipation long 
before and well after the time spent in the stadium. 

The situation is different in North America. The majority of stadia 
were built recently, usually away from the city centres (due to their 
immense size and land costs) and with the automobile in mind. 
Spectators arrive in small groups separated from each other by their cars 
and do not come into contact with one another until they are at the gates 
of the stadium. 

Personal observation suggests that once inside the stadium one tends 
to feel a greater sense of excitement during a British as opposed to a 
North American soccer game. This difference stems from a number of 
sources, the principal one being the layout and condition of the 
stadium. In a typical British soccer stadium, usually only 30 or 40 per 
cent of spectators are sitting in the ‘stands’, while the remaining 
spectators are standing in the ‘terraces’. Arthur Hopcraft describes the 
terraces as: 


Hideously uncomfortable. The steps are as greasy as a school 
playground lavatory in the rain. The air is rancid with beer and 
onions and belching and worse. The language is a gross purple of 
obscenity. '* 


Hopcraft’s description was not intended as a derogatory statement on 
British soccer stadiums for he goes on to say: 


In this incomparable entanglement of bodies and emotions lies the 
heart of the fan’s commitment to football. The senses of triumph and 
dejection experienced here (in the terraces) are never quite matched in 
any seated section of a football ground.'* 


The separation of the terraces from the stands reflects levels of 
affluence. Historically, this separation mainly reflected class differences, 
today it tends to reflect age differences. Since the terraces are less 
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expensive than the stands, the younger fans dominate, hence feel more 
‘at home’ in the terraces. Women and small children, if present, 
generally sit in the stands. 

Stadia in North America were originally built to accommodate the 
established spectator sports of baseball and/or American football. They 
generally hold well over 40,000 spectators and a number are indoors. 
All spectators are seated. Although different vantage points command 
different ticket prices, the audience does not appear to segregate itself by 
social or age groups (excepting a small section devoted to young 
supporters’ club members). British soccer stadia, on the other hand, 
tend to be older and many were built to hold around 15,000 spectators. 
There are larger stadia, but on the average if a British and a North 
American game drew the same number of spectators — say 15,000 — the 
British spectator would be crowded in a smaller, less comfortable 
stadium, while the North American spectator would feel the emptiness 
of a stadium that was less than half full. 

One can point to a difference in the way fans mix while in the stadium. 
Within the terraces, where crowd violence is likely to erupt, there is a 
great deal of movement. Moreover, there is a tacit understanding that 
supporters of one team will dominate one half of the terraces while the 
rival supporters will dominate the other half. Movement in the terraces 
is encouraged since all spectators stand in very crowded conditions and 
since many fans change vantage points after half-time. In a North 
American stadium the fans have no control over their spatial 
arrangement. Mostare in reserved seats, which are in a sense ‘owned’ by 
the individual for the duration of a game or for an entire season. The 
sense of seat ownership is so strong that one can find people randomly 
scattered throughout a half empty stadium. Consequently, there is little 
movement among spectators while the game is under way. 

In addition, the average British soccer fan spends more time ‘at the 
football’ [sic] than his North American counterpart. In Britain the game 
itself represents but one event in a sequence of events, while to the 
average fan in North America, the game is the only event. A typical 
soccer Saturday in Britain begins in the pub, in a train, or in a 
supporter’s bus, where spirits are lifted and other fans are encountered. 
It then takes to the streets where more fans are encountered and where 
the ritualistic march to the stadium gets under way. The game, the focal 
point in this sequence of events, comes and goes, as does the drink 
carried into the stadium. After the game most fans return to the pub. 
Although the match only lasts an hour and a half, a day ‘at the football’ 
could extend well into the evening.'® 

It is not common for soccer fans in North America to congregate ina 
tavern or cocktail lounge either before or after a game. Some might 
congregate in private homes, while some might partake in the 
phenomenon called ‘tailgate parties’, where fans eat and drink in the 
parking lot before or after a game. In general, however, fans usually lead 
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a privatized existence before and after the game. The excitement and 
sense of anticipation that overcomes British spectators on the way to and 
from the game is not experienced by the North American spectator. 

The heightened sense of excitement at a British soccer match can also 
be attributed to the fact that alcohol and soccer are culturally 
inseparable in Britain. During my research in Britain, I observed young 
‘ground crew’ players cleaning up the stadium on a Monday morning 
following a Saturday match. Amongst the debris were literally 
thousands of empty beer cans and liquor bottles. For example, 
following one of the most important games of the year, the New Year’s 
Day Derby, where the two local teams played each other, a newspaper 
ran a photograph of a ‘mountain’ of beer cans that was taller than the 
attendants who were sweeping the stadium. In North America, on the 
other hand, one rarely finds excessive drinking at soccer matches. For 
this reason, inhibitions are more likely to be reduced during a typical 
British than a typical North American soccer match. 

Furthermore, with the possible exception of a playoff or cup final, 
there is nobody to fight at a typical soccer match in North America. 
Partly because of the great distance a team might travel and partly 
because of live television coverage of games, few fans will follow their 
team to an away match. Consequently, the majority of spectators at a 
given match support the home team. In Britain, partly because of the 
short distances a team might travel, partly because soccer is not shown 
live on television, partly because of the strength of team affiliation (to be 
discussed), and partly due to a tradition of following one’s team to an 
away game, many fans will follow their team to an away match. This 
simple difference makes crowd violence more likely in Britain because 
the crowd will include a large contingent of supporters for each team. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The third and perhaps most important group of reasons relates to the 
nature of the people and social conditions. One need only attend a few 
British soccer games to notice the absence of women and small children 
and one need only stand amongst the crowd in the terraces to verify that 
the majority of spectators can be referred to loosely as working class. It is 
difficult to describe the class origins of spectators at a North American 
soccer match simply because the division of society into classes is not as 
apparent. After attending a number of games, I would describe soccer as 
a family game. It has been estimated that 40 per cent of the audience are 
women, '® while children of all ages make up a substantial portion of the 
audience. 

The nature of team affiliation is also significant. In North America, 
because a major city, state or province will generally support only one 
professional soccer team, fans tend to support a team simply because 
they live in that city, state or province. However, affiliation through 
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proximity can be fickle. Ifa resident of Vancouver moved to Toronto, he 
or she could readily change team affiliations. As North Americans tend 
to be geographically mobile, so do the team affiliations. 

Team affiliation in Britain is not necessarily based on proximity 
because people in the major industrial areas are presented with a choice 
of soccer teams. It is not uncommon, for example, for a resident of 
Edinburgh to support and attend Rangers or Celtic matches in Glasgow 
(45 miles away), in spite of the fact that Edinburgh has two professional 
teams in the same league as Rangers and Celtic. 

In addition, soccer fans in North America often spread their sporting 
loyalties over a number of different teams in a number of different 
activities, for example; ice hockey, American football, baseball, 
basketball and soccer. Furthermore, one has the option of supporting 
either top level college, or professional teams. With these alternatives, 
North Americans do not have to put all their sporting eggs into one 
basket. By contrast, British soccer supporters have few alternatives. Both 
rugby and cricket are played professionally, but with the exception of 
rugby in Wales, these. games do not attract a working-class audience. 
Loyalty and support for a soccer club thus tends to be more intense in 
Britain partly because fans do not spread their interests over a number 
of teams in different sporting activities. 

My research in Scotland suggests that team support can be influenced 
by any combination of family, peer or religious factors. For example, a 
number of amateur football subjects responded as follows when asked 
when they first became interested in football: 


‘That was years ago. Well the first football game I went to see was 
when I was 5 years old; that was Hibs and Hearts, New Year’s Day. | 
went with my uncle and ever since I’ve been a keen Hibs supporter.’ 


‘When I was about 5 my grandfather gave me a Rangers football 
jersey, and I treasured this for years. I suppose that’s why I support 
the Rangers now’ (subject lived in Edinburgh). 


“All my life. My dad was football mad so he instilled this in me.’ 


Peer and community influences are especially strong amongst 
younger supporters who publicize their afhliation by wearing team 
scarves and other badges. This declaration can be a basis of group 
solidarity and distinction. Writing on conflicts in sport, Heinila notes 
that: 


By definition the in-group attitudes are based on strong feelings of 
belongingness and on a strong identification with the group. In 
certain situations, however, this we-feeling gets exaggerated into 
ethnocentrism. Open conflicts are more or less probable in situations 
of in-group and out-group cleavages; especially in their very distinct 
phases.'” 
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According to a British governmental inquiry, violence at soccer 
matches is likely to involve adolescent males who are in school, trade 
apprenticeships, unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, or unemployed.'® In 
other words, it is likely to involve working-class adolescents; a segment 
of society who have few possessions in a population where material 
possessions are revered. Hence, to many working-class adolescents, a 
soccer club becomes their ‘possession’, their ‘property’ in every sense of 
the word. This is not simply a matter of attempting to regain control 
from the middle classes, or a matter of venting hostility, it is a matter of 
upholding one of the basic tenets of capitalism; the right to defend one’s 
private property. 

The desire to defend one’s team need not be restricted to a loss on the 
field, nor to the stadium. For the fan is seen as an extension of his team 
and all that is required is a comment, a gesture — whether intended or 
not—or simply meeting other supporters to inspire a reaction. Once the 
crowd psychology develops, the game referee, the police, innocent 
bystanders, and public or private property can become extensions of the 
opposition, hence, targets for aggression. For this reason, when two 
local teams play each other, the away team’s supporters may cause 
damage to shops and public property around the opposition’s stadium, 
but not around their own stadium in spite of the fact that both stadiums 
may be located in the same city. Similarly, fans have caused extensive 
damage to British Rail carriages going to or away from a game but never 
cause damage to a bus carrying their own supporters. One feels a sense 
of possessing a supporter’s bus, while a train must be shared with rival 
supporters. Rival supporters tend to mark out their territory by 
dominating railway carriages which are designated as private property 
through signs, pennants and scarves in the windows. These, of course, 
must be defended. The length to which rival groups of supporters will go 
in order to defend their possession was exemplified when a Millwall 
supporter was killed after being pushed from a train by rival West Ham 
supporters. In response to the death Millwall officials commented :'° 


Scarf stealing is a nationwide practice and for a long time I have felt 
that it would lead to a disaster. It is like a trophy hunt and often 
violence and intimidation are used. 


It is difficult to believe the boy was deliberately pushed out of the 
train, but such incidents happen when you get a situation where even 
club scarves become trophies of war. 


Support for a particular club tends to be reinforced, particularly in 
Scotland, through religious influences. For example, until recently, 
Glasgow Rangers would not allow Catholics on the team. Although this 
form of discrimination has officially been dropped, in Glasgow, Celtic 
tends to be supported by Catholics, while Rangers tend to be supported 
by Protestants. Similarly, in Edinburgh, Heart of Midlothian tends to be 
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supported by Protestants, while Hibernian tends to be supported by 
Catholics. 

Of final consideration is the fact that outside the school system in 
North America, organized amateur sport in general and soccer in 
particular involves fewer teams for older players. Children under 
fourteen years of age can find a number of neighbourhood teams to play 
for. But when they get older, because teams tend to amalgamate, only 
the better players can find a team to play for. This fact is often criticized 
for it acts to exclude many people from organized amateur sport. In 
Britain because there are numerous teams available at different levels of 
skill, a football player can always find a team suitable to his age, level of 
skill and dedication. A British soccer fan thus tends to feel more 
personally involved in the game because it is likely that this fan will have 
played organized football for a number of years. The average North 
American fan, unless he is highly skilled, is not likely to have played a 
great deal of organized soccer. For this reason, this fan tends to feel less 
involved in the professional game. 

The above points of distinction (summarized on Table I) only present 
half of the picture. For the other half we must note that Britain was the 
home of the mods and rockers, the teddy boys and skinheads, and that 
these groups were for the most part made up of youths from similar 


TABLE | Professional soccer in Britain and North America 
Britain North America 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Evolved over 600 years Introduced and promoted in 10 years 


SPORT SETTING 


Fans walk to stadia: mingle before and Fans drive to stadia: privatized 

after game 
70 per cent standing 100 per cent sitting 
Crowded Notas crowded 
Movernent among spectators Lack of movement among spectators 
Game part ofa day’s sequence of events Game is the day’s primary event 
Heavy consumption of alcohol Light consumption of alcohol 
Supporters for each team Primarily home team supporters 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Working-class male audience Mixed audience 
Team affiliation based on peer, familyand Team affiliation based on proximity: tend 
religious influences: tend to be strong to be fickle 
Primary sporting interest Multiple sporting interests 
Adolescent supporters look uponclubasa Adolescent supporters tend not to look 
possession to be defended upon club as a possession to be 
defended 


Most supporters have played organized Few supporters have played organized 
soccer for a number of years soccer for a number of years 
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socio-economic circumstances to those who have been labelled football 
hooligans. With a history of gang violence, British professional football 
may simply be a vehicle through which these individuals are able to 
express themselves. As one teenage supporter put it: 


It’s the atmosphere we go for. You’ve got to stop football to stop 
violence. But what might take its place is Wogs and Whites.?° 


This statement suggests that violence between certain groups of 
working-class adolescents and towards private and public property both 
in Britain and in North America will continue irrespective of the game of 
soccer. It manifests itself in professional soccer in Britain because its 
historical development and present conditions lend themselves to this 
type of behaviour. On the other hand, given that the conditions under 
which professional soccer developed and is played in North America do 
not lend themselves to crowd violence, it is unlikely that crowd violence 
will become part of that game. 

Crowd disturbances have occurred in certain amateur sports in North 
America because conditions here can be similar to those which 
surround professional soccer in Britain. In school sports, for example, 
local teams play one another and each team’s supporters confront each 
other. Team affiliations tend to be based on interschool rivalries which 
often go back many years and which are often sanctioned by coaches and 
staff members. Similarly, certain amateur soccer teams based on 
particular ethnic groups have been subjected to crowd disturbances. 

As a concluding statement, I am not suggesting that sport is of little 
interest to North American adolescents, or that they do not fight ‘and 
cause damage to private and public property. Certain adolescents feel 
the need to possess territory, such as street corners, and they feel the 
need to win ‘trophies of war’. Impoverished conditions and strained 
race relations can attest to this. I am predicting, nevertheless, that 
although the United States and perhaps Canada have images of being 
more violent societies than Britain, professional soccer in North 
America is not likely to inherit the crowd violence of the British game 
because at present it does not lend itself to that type of behaviour. 


Alan Roadburg 

School of Physical Education and 
Department of Sociology 
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Douglas Pitt 


Mr Illich’s multiplier: the strange ‘death’ of 
the bureaucratic organization“ 


Ivan Illich’s writings have become widely available over the last few 
years.' His prolific output is puzzling on a number of counts; not least 
because it appears to have largely escaped detailed critical attention. This 
is ironic and suggests two possibilities: either his writings are too 
unimportant to warrant a response, or they are immune from critical 
assault. The second possibility is clearly implausible. For, simply 
pointing out his unassailability would, in the nature of things, render 
him vulnerable to an attack of Barbarossa-like ferocity. The first also 
invites scepticism. Illich’s proposals for ‘radical school reform’ have 
been used to legitimate attempts to bring about curriculum changes.? 
while one book review has credited him with the not inconsiderable 
ability of causing despondency among doctors: facts which, in 
themselves invite curiosity.? Kumar has advanced the view that Illich’s 
thinking is peculiarly relevant for an understanding of the con- 
temporary crisis in industrial society,‘ while Higgins has concluded 
that he has ‘mounted an especially telling attack on current ideas of 
objective social progress’.® 

To be sure, mine is by no means the first attempt to point to some of 
the negative consequences of Illich’s position. Criticisms have been 
made in both popular® and academic literature.’ What seems to be 
present only in attenuated form in accounts of his work, however, is a 
detailed examination of the organizational consequences of his writing. 
Few writers have come to grips with the key problem which he 
recognizes but fails to deal with authoritatively — the relationship 
between rationality and freedom in a secular society. 

Illich’s analysis is extremely seductive, a fact which may account for 
the relative absence of a critical literature. But, in essential details, it 
lacks conviction. In so far as he expresses a concern with the nature of 
advance of organizations in contemporary society, he is worthy of 
serious attention. Of particular interest is his suggestion that certain key 
organizations should be ‘disestablished’. This makes for a radical 
organizational message which should not go unremarked. 

In this paper, I shall. . . (a) briefly reiterate the main points of Illich’s 
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critique: (b) describe and comment on his ‘paradoxical’ approach; (c) 
draw attention to the derivativeness of his position; (d) examine the 
organizational — and societal — implications of his writing. My intention 
is to argue that, far from stimulating a very necessary debate about the 
construction of an alternative society, Illich diverts attention away from 
the really important question: namely that of asking, ‘is an alternative 
society possible?’ 


ILLICH’S KEY IDEAS 


(i) Industrial convergence and the myth of ‘progress’. Ilich’s analysis of 
organizations is constructed on a view of contemporary society as 
industrialized, or in the process of becoming industrialized. Boasting his 
intention to work on an ‘epilogue to the industrial age’,* he advocates to 
those about to embark on the industrialization process that sanity 
demands that they forgo its alluring appeal. In the case of societies 
already possessing a full-blown industrial system, the message is one of 
renunciation. Illich argues forcibly that industrialization corrupts; its 
inevitable concomitant is individual slavery. The process is insidious. 
‘Real’ individual needs are inadequately met by organizations. Instead, 
the process substitutes artificial needs which it alone can satisfy. Such 
corruption occurs independently of ideology.’ Capitalist and socialist 
variants of industrialism are both dysfunctional.'° ‘Progress’ in both isa 
myth, 


(ii) The ‘non-convivial’ characteristics of modernism. Illich uses the concept of 
‘non-conviviality’ to refer to a situation in which the processes of 
industrialism have encouraged the development of organizational 
authoritarianism. The institutions of modern society are no longer 
harnessed to the social improvement of the individual and community: 
the opposite has occurred — the organization is transcendent. In Illich’s 
evocative phrase, the ‘tools’ of society have become its masters. 
Technically rational, organizations are substantively irrational:'' they 
can only satisfy ersatz needs which they themselves have artificially 
created. 

Thus viewed, contemporary society is inauthentic.'? Its failure to 
comprehend and meet the real needs of its members finds expression in 
the development of dependency relationships which encourage 
heteronomy — the renunciation of individual (self) management in favour 
of management by others. The consequence of such a process is the 
development of individual passivity and accompanying reliance on 
professional and managerial groups. In such a society, alienation is all- 
pervasive. The transition to a ‘service’ economy does not, as has been 
argued elsewhere,'* promise an attenuation of the alienating 
consequences of industrialism. On the contrary, in the service — society 
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individual estrangement and alienation is not only continued but 
extended. Man is now not only estranged from what he can make but 
from what he can do. The concept of alienation must now be applied not 
only to the ‘purposeful and productive use of human endeavour butalso 
to the use made of men as the recipients of professional treatments’.'* 
Well might Illich characterize such a society as. . . ‘The Age of Disabling 
Professions’,'* a time when the individual has ‘renounced the authority 
to decide who needs what and suffered monopolistic oligarchies (my 
emphasis) to determine the means by which those needs shall be met’.'® 

As an alternative to such a system, Illich provides a vision of a 
‘convivial’ society. Such would limit its ‘tools’ in production with the 
object of serving the best interests of the individual in an equitable way. 
To this end, control of the production processes would be removed 
from the hands of managerial and professional groups with a vested 
interest in defining the needs of others in a way consistent with 
organizational purpose. Such a society would be one in which ‘modern 
technologies serve politically related individuals’, rather than élite 
groups. It would seek to maximise individual autonomy and, pari passu, 
abandon heteronomy. 


THE CENTRALITY OF PARADOX 


Following Quine’s usage, I wish to suggest that a paradox is ‘any 
conclusion that at first sounds absurd but then has an argument to 
sustain it’.!® [llich’s view of modern society — as pathogenic— suggests to 
him that it can best be viewed in paradoxical terms. Contemporary 
social purpose produces antithetical effect. To be sure, Illich advances a 
view which, a priori, appears absurd . . . that progress is unprogress. He 
confirms this image of the absurd by insisting that nowhere is the 
‘paradox of consequences’ of society more starkly defined than in the 
activities and beliets of key professional groups: precisely those groups 
which have acquired the vernacular image of ‘helping’ and 
‘enlightening’. 

Such groups are, for Illich, paradigmatic models of the problems of 
modernism. Professional groups have played a key role in the flight 
from conviviality in society while themselves extending the process of 
alienation. They are part of the problem rather than, as some would 
have us believe, part of a solution to the problem of industrialism. The 
dysfunctional processes of society have been made manifest through the 
exercise of professional monopolies.'? The most bizarre consequence of 
this process is that enabling organizations have become disabling in their 
treatments and effects. 

Nowhere is Illich’s view of the paradoxical nature of society to be 
better understood than through his lengthy examination of two key 
professional groups — doctors and teachers. Medicine is seen as a 
paradigm case of radical monopoly. Medical ‘delivery systems’ effectively 
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‘dry up the non-therapeutic sources of health’.?? Taking a deeply 
pessimistic stance on modern medicine, Illich informs us that it has 
reached a point of counter-productivity. Its beneficial consequences are 
outweighed by its dysfunctional effects — a process of goal-displacement 
which takes place through the production of iatrogenic illnesses. 
Traditional diseases have been largely replaced by those resulting from 
medical intervention. He claims, too, that the elimination of old disease 
patterns owes more to political, economic and technological 
transformations than to the specific activity of doctors. An additional 
Achilles heel of medicine is that of negative externality: social costs are 
imposed on non-users of professional organizations.”’ Efforts 
expended on the development of sophisticated heart machines, for 
example, divert attention from the less fashionable (but urgent) area of 
geriatric care. Medicine corrodes autonomy by preventing competition 
from outside its ranks. It also fosters inequality by bestowing differential 
advantages on -some groups. For Illich, this renders it doubly 
problematical. 

Like medicine, the educational system is to be considered an instance 
of ‘radical monopolization’.#? Educational institutions increase the 
problem of alienation. True ‘education’ (as opposed to current practices 
which he labels, pejoratively, ‘schooling’) is possible only in a situation 
in which the individual can order and control the process. Only 
knowledge gained in this way can be considered ‘authentic’. Schools, 
like hospitals, are heteronomous institutions, functionally inverted. 
Such ‘inversion’ means that the formal processes of the system — an age- 
grade structure supported by certification, the use of formal syllabi 
drawn up to meet the needs of the industrial system rather than the 
individuals within it, and above all an examination process aimed at 
measurement and predictability — have emptied the exercise of 
significance. Learning is adjudged socially ‘useful’ only to the extent 
that it serves the interests of the professional and bureaucratic élites in 
society. ‘Schooling’, far from being enlightening, is essentially 
stupefying; its absurdity consists in the fact that the ae act of defining 
‘education’ as an organizationally-based activity is sufficient to render 
impossible the achievement of true educational objectives. 

We return to Quine’s observations on ‘paradox’. Illich’s selection of 
‘benign’ targets (schools and medicine are, not untypically, viewed as 
both safeguarding the individual and increasing his capacity for 
‘growth’) would appear, on prima facie grounds, to satisfy the criterion of 
‘absurdity’. Quine’s insistence that paradoxes are supported by 
sustaining arguments is a condition that is met in Illich’s writing. he 
spends considerable time and energy detailing the immediate and 
remote causes of the counterproductive aspects of society. His ‘absurd’ 
choice of medicine and education is deliberately construed to highlight 
the thesis that modernism is interstitially depraving and corrupting: If 
medicine and education can be made to reveal, paradigmatically, the 
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inherent pathogenesis of industrialism, we may be sure that, a fortiori, 
other institutions will have no inbuilt immunity. Ultimately, the whole 
industrialization process must be seen as paradoxical — it defeats its 
avowed purpose and intent. 


THE DERIVATIVE NATURE OF ILLICH’S POSITION 


At first sight, Illich sence) provides us with a corruscating attack on 
contemporary social institutions. There is no shortage of admirers 
willing to accord him the accolade of originality. Marien, for example, 
argues that he provides us with a ‘fresh and powerful angle of vision’ .?* 
However, a strong sense of deja-vu permeates Illich’s account. His 
iconoclasm is less than completely novel. 

Illich’s central concepts — paradox, alienation, and a loss of individual 
control — have all been met before, as part ofa long tradition and lingua 

franca of reformist writing stretching back centuries. To trace the dozens 
of nexi binding him to his intellectual past is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, perspective may be added to assessment of his position 
by critical inspection of the pronouncements of the most important of 
his — generally unacknowledged — intellectual forebears. 

One spectre clearly haunting Illich’s writing is that of Rousseau. 
Both share a ‘rhetorician’s liking for paradox’.”* Both invoke the notion 
of society as ‘nemesis’; man has fallen from a state of grace into society. 
He is ‘corrupted by the very advance of the arts and sciences’.* 

Barrow, in a recent contribution to the literature on educational 
radicalism, has drawn attention to the striking parallelism in the 
respective observations of Illich and Rousseau on society by illustrating 
similarities in their views on education and medicine.?’ He reminds us 
that contained in Rousseau’s writing is the radical proposition that 
medicine ‘causes more illnesses than it cures as it unconsciously grows 
ever more voracious in its appetite’, while consideration of Rousseau’s 
writings on education reveal his dictum that the educational process of 
his day was depriving the individual of authenticity.”9 

The indictment of education and medicine by Rousseau serves the 
same purpose in his analysis as it does in that of Illich. Both are part ofa 
larger critique of society. Anticipating Illich, Rousseau sought to 
challenge a dominant view of institutional ‘progress’. He saw an 
advancing urban and industrial society as artificially stimulating the 
needs and desires of the individual, thereby attacking his intuitive rustic 
nature. Advancing a naturalistic model of man, Rousseau sought to 
‘return’ to a simpler form of society. Like Illich, he subscribed to the 
classical idea that the fewer man’s needs the happier he will be. 

The second intellectual legacy revealed in Illich’s account is that of 
Weber, who shared with Rousseau a perception of the inherently 
contradictory nature of the society in which he lived. As Stuart Hughes 
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has remarked, Weber took it upon himself to ‘bear without flinching the 
antimonies of existence’.*° 

There are clear points of convergence between Illich and Weber. First, 
both indicate the pervasiveness of the ‘bureaucratic phenomenon’. Both 
share with Marx a concern with the future of the individual under the 
conditions of advanced capitalism. Yet both share too a profound 
scepticism with the Marxist view that the abandonment of capitalism 
will usher in an age of enlightenment. Illich’s point that organizations 
reproduce the existing (alienative) order whether it is called 
revolutionary, conservative or evolutionary, is a modern representation 
of Weber’s celebrated view that if nothing is to be lost by revolution, 
almost as certainly, nothing is to be gained. 

The second common outlook shared by these writers is a frank 
recognition of the salience of organizations in society. Illich shares with 
Weber and his disciple Michels a disenchantment with the 
organizational world. Illich’s mordant analysis of organizations reflects 
the deeply pessimistic thrust in Weber summed up in his cri de coeur that 
we must combat this ‘parcelling out of the soul from the supreme 
mastery of the bureaucratic way of life’.5' He reflects, too, Michels’ 
pessimistic view that organizations are inherently élitist serving the 
wishes of the controlling group rather than the mass of the organization 
and the population at large. All three share a deep-felt commitment to 
democracy and equality. 

The third element common to Illich and Weber is an acute awareness 
of paradox. As Kumar, Gouldner and others have noted,°? Weber’s 

.fascination with the paradoxical characteristics of progress was in 
keeping with major currents in nineteenth century social thinking 
reflecting the view that man could believe that he had made the social 
world but also could feel that it was a world out of control. For Weber, 
the characteristic engine of social change in such a world was 
bureaucracy, but this revelationary insight was accompanied by the 
realization that the arrival of bureaucracy would bring costs as well as 
benefits. Thus organization presented itself to him as an essentially 
paradoxical phenomenon; it was Janus-faced. 

Clear lessons can be gained from the past. Examination of Rousseau 
and Weber suggests that the resolution of societal paradox may be no 
simple matter. Talmon has pointed out that Rousseau’s i ae to 
enhance individual freedom through the renunciation of ‘intermediate’ 
organizations founders in the denouement of absolutism.** Popper* 
concludes that Rousseau is invaluable to the democratic critic of 
authoritarian societies, but his writings have had a pernicious effect on 
libertarian ideas and institutions. Such observations alert us to the 
possibility that an avowedly libertarian writer like Illich may be, by 
design or default, concealing paradoxically authoritarian tendencies in 
his own writing. 

While Illich might be seen as representing the continuity of Weber’s 
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thinking, Weber appears to be a more satisfactory guide to 
contemporary dilemmas than Illich. This is, in no small part, duc to the 
heightened sense of the inescapability of paradox which his account 
conveys. He has greater awareness of the ambivalent impact of 
organizations. Bringing in train negative consequences for society, the 
rationalizing impact of bureaucracy also acts as a force for true progress. 
Hence Weber’s pessimism: if organizations are Janus-faced, one-sided 
attempts to disestablish them will bring costs as well as benefits. Weber’s 
‘political’ writings indicate this ambivalent stance. While bureaucrats 
(and ‘professionals’) must be controlled in the interests of the 
commonweal, the goals of a democratic society can best be served 
through efficient bureaucratically structured organizations; they 
provide it with order. Any move to control institutions in the interest of 
the individual (a key concern of Illich’s account) can only be realistically 
achieved within a framework of consensus. Weber’s insistence that 
organizations are uniquely fitted to structure such consensus draws 
attention to the wholly tenuous nature of a ‘spontaneous’ revulsion 
from organization. The abandonment of organization will merely open 
the door to the demagogue — mass democracy will result in the 
denouement of mass un-democracy. 


ILLICH'S ‘MULTIPLIER’: SOCIOLOGICAL, ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
POLITICAL WEAKNESSES 


It is the contention of this paper that Illich is propounding a doctrine of 
radical organizational change. His intention is nothing less than the 
achievement of the redemption of society by a policy of organizational 
‘disestablishment’. Society must be returned to the control of the 
individuals within it. He appears to be unequivocal in his suggestions 
for the point of departure for the organizational revolution. The logical 
first step in such a process is that of disestablishing school.°* ‘De- 
schooling’ is the necessary preliminary to a full-scale process of societal 
re-tooling. To change the basis of society it is essential to bring about 
cultural and ideological transformation. Disestablishment of schools is 
essential to such an enterprise, for schools reproduce society; change the 
basis of the schooling system and this will provide the basis for setting 
off change elesewhere. A multiplier result will occur. Thus, in so far as 

“‘de-schooling’ schools represents a serious attempt to de- 
institutionalize contemporary industrial society, ‘de-schooling’ is a 
paradigm for similar attempts in other sectors of society — medicine, 
transportation, the law, etc. The heroic assumption is that the whole of 
society can be de-schooled. 

Illich is extremely eloquent on the subject of the negative and 
spillover effects of contemporary organization. He deals at length with 
the internal negative consequences of organization - particularly and 
specifically alienation - and its ‘negative externalities’. His writings do 
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not, however, provide a balanced view of the contemporary crisis. He 
thus fails to present a suitably complex picture of organizational reality. 
Can we not reasonably doubt that the negative features of medicine and 
school completely outweigh any positive advantages??? Or that 
highways and cars — another of IIlich’s favourite targets — have no social 
advantages over mud-tracks and oxen? As soon as this question is asked 
we begin to confront, as Illich does not, the important problem of the 
attendant consequences of renouncing existing arrangements. A 
dismantling of contemporary economic and social organization, or 
even its readjustment, will surely be attended by the development of a 
rancorous politics of redistribution. Illich largely ignores the politics of 
organizational change. Nowhere does he seriously consider the 
problematics of ‘getting from here to there’. 

Not only does Illich ignore the question of ‘resistance to change’, he 
fails to deal at all adequately with the problem of the detailed control of 
the convivial institutions of his new society; essential, surely, to the 
prevention of the re-emergence of non-convivial form. In fact, he is 
extremely coy about completing the details of tomorrow’s 
organizational world. . . . ‘It would not serve my purpose to describe in 
detail any fictional community of the future’ . . . ‘I do not want to 
contribute an engineering manual for the design of convivial 
institutions and tools’.** I suggest that such shyness is contrived: he is 
unable to describe the mechanisms whereby society can prevent the 
‘routinization of conviviality’. Such is hardly accidental, it is precisely at 
this point that the greatest practical and theoretical difficulties are to be 
found. Where Illich ventures into this field, his analysis begins to reveal 
a startling naivety. We are, for example, told that organizations will be 
subject to a continuous process of surveillance a local ‘dumas’ of 
lawyers. Given Illich’s view of the professions, this may strike the 
perceptive reader as quaint. It resembles a deus ex machina solution to a 
difficult theoretical problem. In a reflective moment, Illich insists that 
organizations will be controlled through the awakening of a political 
consciousness. But apart from sloganizing of the kind . . . ‘political 
debate must now be focused on the various ways in which unlimited 
production threatens human life’, practical guides on the political 
action necessary for reversing current trends are disappointingly weak. 

Illich cannot postpone discussion about politics, his whole approach 
entails a proper concern with political questions. As Locke correctly 
notes,*° in de-schooling theory there resides the revolutionary political 
hope that ‘the working class and the oppressed would no longer be 
dominated by the values of the ruling class and of the consumer and 
capitalist society’. Proposals for curriculum reform involve questions of 
ideological value: as educational sociologists constantly remind us, the 
curricula themselves are infused with ‘political’ values.*! To change the 
basis of legitimacy of curricula may involve an educational shift with 
deep political consequences. Illich’s failure to confront the political 
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issues involved in de-schooling attempts has sometimes landed his 
followers in practical difficulties.*? 

Such political weaknesses in Illich’s account point to a sociological 
lacuna in his writing. He recognizes that organizations operate within a 
societal environment, but is seemingly unwilling to draw important 
conclusions from this. Bowles and Gintis, commenting on Illich’s de- 
schooling views, conclude that Illich quite incorrectly locates the source 
of social decay in the ‘autonomous and manipulative behaviour of 
corporate bureaucracies’.** Socialization agencies merely reflect (while, 
indeed, they may perpetuate) the manipulative tendencies of modern 
corporate society. On this argument, the elimination of school and 
other disabling organizations unaccompanied by change in the system 
of work and the distribution of rewards would be a recipe for social 
chaos. In short, in advance of a thorough-going analysis of 
contemporary power structures, Illich merely offers a vision of an 
organizational potlatch which would go far towards constructing the 
kind of society which he implicitly and explicitly rejects. Unilateral 
attempts to impose change in service institutions without taking into 
account the demands and investments of powerful groups and their 
expectations of the existing organizational order will be self-defeating. 

This last point raises an important issue referred to here as Illich’s 
‘economics’. His failure to deal with the ‘politics of re-distribution’, is 
matched by his seeming unwillingness to confront its economics. 
Clearly a policy of zero-growth for organizations will have economic 
consequences for the individual and society. Illich would appear to bea 
candidate for Nisbet’s accusation that . . . 


I do not think that very many persons fully appreciate what the toll 
could be economically, socially and psychologically in a society were a 
policy of no-growth to be actively instituted and reinforced.“ 


Illich shows a curious inability to deal with the problem of social 
conflict: nowhere is this made more clear than in relation to his 
‘economic’ failure. His organizational change programme must be 
costed. Were this to be done, it would come as no surprise to find that 
certain groups in society would be differentially disadvantaged. In any 
thorough-going programme of disbanding existing school curricula, 
for example, those groups who might benefit least could be precisely 
those groups that Illich is most anxious to help. For the poor and the 
deprived, school is an important medium for social advancement. 
Illich’s plea for the substitution of market value by use value — an 
inversion of the modern economic system — shows again his inability to 
comprehend the elements of plurality and conflict in social systems.*° 
If Illich’s economics andpolitics are matters for concern, his inability 
to comprehend the complexities of modern organizations — and 
modern organization man — is also worrying. He is worthy of 
consideration both for his extension of the concept of alienation and his 
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attempt to locate such alienation as resulting not only within production 
organizations, but also in service organizations. But he provides a naive 
‘resolution’ of the contemporary problem of organizations. What is 
singularly absent from Illich’s account is a reference to an 
organizational theory literature which has anticipated his call for the 
renunciation of contemporary organizational practices and found it 
wanting.*® Illich’s failure to confront such a literature demonstrates a 
naivety and, possibly, arrogance: the central lesson of this oversight is 
that an analysis of society which fails to acknowledge the contribution of 
organizational theory is condemned to irrelevance. Here the central 
problem of Illich’s analysis, as Hook has shown," is that his proposals 
for freeing the individual from the bounds of hierarchy and his stress on 
the cardinal virtue of individual autonomy provide a one-sided view of 
organization. He is eloquent on the subject of controlling the organization 
in the interest of the individual in a pre-reform situation: he is 
deafeningly silent on the question of how order and rational purpose 
may be safeguarded in the ‘un-organizational’ world of post- 
apocalyptical society. The abandonment of hierarchy and the stress on 
individual autonomy are both central tenets of a Rousseauian position. 
Latterly, criticism of neo-Rousseauianism has surfaced within 
organizational theory. Such criticism, relevant to an understanding of 
weaknesses implicit in Illich’s thesis, may be considered by brief 
reflection on one of the central tenets of ‘organizational neo- 
Rousseauianism’ — ‘self-actualization’. 

Writers using the concept of ‘self-actualization’ in the field of 
organizational study characteristically deplore the fact of ‘bureaucracy’ 
and seek to change the nature of organizational society. A central tenet 
of the ‘neo-human relations’ writing of Maslow, Argyris, Herzberg, 
McGregor, Bennis et al.,** ‘self-actualization’ acts as a yardstick against 
which to measure the effectiveness and morality of existing 
organizational structures. The central ethical stance of its proponents (it 
must be seen as a moral critique of existing organizational relationships) 
resides in the suggestion that organizations should encourage individual 
autonomy, self-direction and fulfilment of the needs of the individual 
for ‘authenticity’. Translated into lillich’s language, such pre- 
dispositions indicate advocacy of a move away from ‘heteronomous’ 
organizational relationships, typified in bureaucratic relationships of 
superordinacy and subordination, towards a more ‘participative’ self- 
managed organizational style, exemplified in such devices as 
‘management by objectives’, ‘decentralization’ and ‘organizational 
development’. 

Examination of the recent biography of the concept of self- 
actualization in organizational theory reveals that it is, in spite of its 
persuasive appeal, highly problematical. Consideration of some of these 
weaknesses might alert us to problems with IIlich’s account. As one of 
the most resolute proponents [sic] of self-actualization logic-has made 
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clear, the concept is subject to important phenomenological 
limitations. In brief, it is not logically clear what the concept of self- 
actualization connotes. Thus, it is difficult to recognize when ‘self- 
actualization’ is taking place. 

The second — empirical — set of objections has arisen out of objections 
to its putative Rousseauian base. Herbert Simon exemplifies such 
thinking in his critique of the self-actualization school for ‘painting a 
heroic and romantic figure of man’.*' Simon argues that writers 
employing the conceptual framework of self-actualization assume that 
individual propensities for achievement are infinite — an assumption of 
questionable veracity — and compound this felony by arguing that the 
removal of organizational ‘restraints’ will unleash unimaginable drive 
and energy. Contrary to such ‘Dionysian’ thinking (in which ‘reason’ 
and ‘freedom’ are opposed), Simon advocates the retention of an 
‘Appolonian’ world of organization and ‘bounded rationality’ (where 
‘reason’ is the necessary condition of freedom and creativity), Thus 
Simon returns to Weber’s seminal question: how to balance freedom 
and rationality in the interests of society and the individual? Illich’s 
attempt, seemingly at one with that of the ‘self-actualization’ theorist, to 
contrast freedom and rationality ends in the construction of a false 
antithesis. “Individual freedom — paradoxically — is encouraged by 
organization, not opposed to it. 

One other issue arises from consideration of self-actualization in this 
context. Simon, in company with other writers, has drawn attention to 
the ‘competition of wills’ question implicit — but usually unrecognized — 
in self-actualization writing.5? One man’s freedom may be another’s 
constraint. This problem cannot be escaped: self-actualization is an 
essentially pluralistic notion, as is autonomy. Illich appears to assume 
that the post-industrial future will be largely free from disagreement 
and rancour. His language — ‘conviviality’ — suggests this to be so. Lasky 
has recently returned to the disappointment attendant on such benign 
revolutionary imagery.** Indeed, Illich’s own analysis suggests the 
ubiquity of alienation and disenchantment in post-revolutionary 
societies: both are proven antecedents of mutual distrust and conflict. 
Automatic consensus is chimerical. Illich, in renouncing organizations 
renounces the means by which society can be ordered in the interests of 
the majority. I suggest that two ‘paradoxes’ reveal themselves. First, as 
Punch reminds us* the ‘anti-institution’ may defeat its own purposes. 
Abandonment of organizations may effectively render the individual 
liable to be mobilized by far more insidious totalitarian tendencies. 
Thus, Illichian democracy is threatened by the same denouement as 
Rousseauian democracy: totalitarian ‘democracy’. Secondly, 
abandoning the organization is a renunciation of the means through 
which a counter culture can be developed. Ilich’s counter society, as he 
himself hesitatingly hints,5> requires organizations if only for the 
purpose of achieving an orderly retreat from ‘overgrowth’. The essential 
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task — to which Illich does not properly address himself — is that of 
achieving freedom within a framework of rationality. Organization 
provides just such a framework. 


CONCLUSION 


Paeans for Illich are misplaced: he is only superficially attractive as a 
critic of the contemporary order. Many of his observations about society 
have been rehearsed before. He cannot readily escape the legacy of his 
historical and intellectual past. His analysis bears close resemblance to 
neo-Rousseauianism in organizational theory and political theory 
literatures and reflects its problematics. His central idea; that of 
‘paradox’ has been dealt with in a more satisfactory treatment of the 
organizational ‘problem’ by Weber. Close examination of Illich’s thesis 
lends credence to the old adage that ‘he who forgets history is 
condemned to repeat its mistakes’. The proselytizing thrust in Illich 
seeking to persuade us to move towards a world of autonomy and self- 
limitation must be judged only superficially attractive in advance of a 
sensible discussion of how it is to be achieved. Such superficiality is 
heightened by Illich’s descriptive weakness. Paraphrasing Marx on 
Feuerbach, we might reasonably come to the conclusion that before the 
philosopher may change the world, he must provide us with an 
adequate description of its weaknesses. This Illich does not do. His 
dismissiveness toward relevant literatures is unfortunate for it lends a 
quality of redundancy to his analysis. For example, his pessimism aboui 
organizations, mirrors that of Michels — organization implies oligarchy. 
However, were Illich fully aware of the scholarship spawned by Michels’ 
approach, he might have corrected a ‘fatalistic flaw’ in such thinking 
earlier spotted by Gouldner®® thus encouraging the development of a 
more sophisticated dialectical view of the organization encompassing 
the idea that individuals may resist and change organizational rule- 
systems to their own advantage. Such an image invites a pluralistic 
perspective on organizations, seeing the lower-order participant not 
simply in plastic terms, as does Illich, but as a strategist seeking, often 
successfully, to push and mould the organization. Organization 
theorists have become suspicious of the traditional ‘top-down’ view of 
organizations. Itis doubly strange that Illich should be discovering such 
an approach at the very moment when thoughtful critics are 
abandoning it. Illich’s views of organizations and the individuals within 
them are jejune and inadequate. 

Two basic doubts must be cast on Illich’s analysis. First, it cannot 
seriously be accepted that producing basic change in society is simply a 
matter of disestablishing certain organizations, thus producing a 
‘multiplier’ effect. To pursue a Keynesian metaphor further, the 
multiplier may be subject to the ‘dampening’ effects of resistance on the 
part of key coalitions of power holders. Unilateral action in 
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organizational disestablishment unaccompanied by significant attempts 
to alter the underlying economic structure of society (and the power 
position of groups dependent upon it) will be foredoomed. Secondly, if 
Ilich is unsatisfactory on the strategy and tactics of organizational 
revolution, he is also unhelpful on the question of the post- 
revolutionary order. He shares with Charles Reich’? the dream of 
constructing an agreeable future through abandonment of organization 
yet offers a vision (albeit truncated) of a future which, to be possible, 
would require organization for its existence and sustenance.” A striking 
parallel between Ivan Illich and Vladimir Illich (Lenin) should be noted. 
The first — the theorist of ‘under-organization’ offers us freedom 
without order. The second — the theorist of ‘over-organization’ — 
provides us with order at the cost of freedom. Both ‘paradoxes’ can be 


resolved — by a determined process of outright rejection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Philip Corrigan 


Curiouser and curiowser: a largely bibliographical comment on Hall’s 
‘English intelligentsia’! 


John Hall’s article forms a contribution to recent work by sociologists? 
and historians? on the intellectual origins of the present day. I think it is 
seriously flawed as both sociology and dase I shall have to be brief 
and I mainly want to indicate features for a different history. 

Not only do Hall’s intelligentsia genuinely ‘float free’ in a non- 
structural contentment- no classes, no differences, no conflict—but they 
have no secure temporal slot:* they write through The Edinburgh Review 
(which began in 1802) and The Westminster Review (1824 onwards) — 
radically different in their audiences — and after the founding of the Daily 
Mail (1896), for the ‘newly literate and enfranchised masses’ (Hall, p. 292 
and p. 296).5 They are unrelated to matters of both professionalization® 
and State formation’ which cumulatively alter the whole effectivity of 
intellectuals through the nineteenth century (allowing a space for that 
‘classical sociology’ which Perry Anderson and others consider so 
absent). Like Hall’s Liberalism? — they float happily for fifty years. A 
curious image of the most successful ruling class in history! But aside 
from such empirical ‘difficulties’, Hall adopts a theoretical strategy 
which means that he joins with many in ignoring the fact that innovators 
require resources for their ideas. English political ideas — as has recently 
been shown by the now intellectually respectable materialist history of 
political philosophy? — arrive in forms which are thoroughly practised as 
particular features of both State formation and moral regulation'® — which 
both Durkheim and Weber, let alone the neglected Spencer’, were all 
prepared to emphasize. English Liberalism has always been formulated 
in terms of regulated freedom — nowhere so coherently as through the 
schemes (and the duration of time) for extending the franchise’? or, 
more generally, but no less materially, de-criminalizing forms of 
political activity such as trades unions. 

My overall point is a simple and vulgar one. The central figures in the 
ideational history Hall ofters us were employed in particular kinds of 
tasks: Chadwick (1800—1890) James (1773-1836) and John Stuart 
Mill (1806—1873), Kay-Shuttleworth (1804—1877), Leonard Horner 
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(1785-1864) and H. S. Tremenheere (1804-1 893) are examples of such 


‘located intellectuals.: My point is also that not only were they 


employed, but they sought always means through their employment 
and ‘connections’ to effect their ideas through the routinization of 
particular practices, including those of political ritual successively changed 
the notion of the State.!* 

Let me illustrate two features which show both the interpenetration of 
intellectual ideas and this wider moral regulation, and the illiberality of 
Liberalism. James Mill argued in 1826, ‘Those who have observed the 
workings of human nature upon the greater as well as the smaller scale, 
are well aware that every class or combination of men have a strong 
propensity to get up a system of morality for themselves, that is, 
conformable with their own interests; in other words, to urge upon 
other men, as good, such lines of conduct as are good for them, whether 
good or evil to other people.’ Eleven years later in 1837 the ‘philosophic 
Radicals’ declared ‘We advocate, both for England and Ireland, the 
necessity of a national provision for the moral and industrial training of 
the young. In the old we cannot hope for much improvement. But the 
new generation springing up might be modelled to our will.’ In the 
1850s two State Servants reflected upon the moral and political power of 
‘the instrument of Inspection’ as Joseph Fletcher called it, considering 
this ‘of sufficient power to accomplish all that the State can desire’. For 
Kay-Shuttleworth, the Inspectors’ labours have also spread among the 
humbler classes a general sense of the vigilant care of the Government 
for their well-being, and, thus, among other concurrent causes, have 
prompted that political repose which has characterized the English 
poor, while the whole of Europe has been threatened with a Socialist 
rebellion, has suffered the confusion of Democratic revolutions, and the 
revulsion of military despotism ?'® 

It is time to conclude my comment. All I have tried to do is suggest a 
necessary social-structural (including a political) contextualization of 
the ‘intelligentsia’ (it does seem worth noting that the term — borrowed 
from the Russian language — does not come into widespread use until 
the early twentieth century). I have also (hopefully) pointed to the 
extensive resources available for this work!’ which I think is of far more 
than sociological interest alone. I have argued for a decade that itis both 
the features and the form of English State formation and regulation which 
provide an explanation of English social development (although it is 
wider interest than that) which is both historical and materialist. It is, of 
course, totally unaccidental that I came to this conclusion during the 
precise period when the ‘great arch’ of a State structure (from the 1530s 
onwards) was being totally transformed. That set of changes has far more 
to do with the new forms of politics in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland than the emphasis upon ideational features and publications 
which Hall seems to suggest.'® We are now living through a new mode of 
social discipline which shows — as previously’? — the politically-located 
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contexts of intellectuals. I am simply suggesting the need to ca 
insights from our contemporary experience back to intellectuals of 
earlier centuries, if we are to make sense of their projects. ' 


NOTES 
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ledge the value of Philip Abrams’ study 
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4. Apart from the work of W. F. 
Houghton (usefully summarized by 
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comments on Hall, ‘Victorian Periodical 
Literature and the Articulate Classes’, 
Victorian Studies, vol. 22, 1979), especially 
the marvellous Wellesley Index (Toronto/ 
London, 1966 onwards); see A. Fetter’s 
work: ‘The Authorship of Economic 
Articles in the Edinburgh Review, 1802 
1847’, Journal of Political Economy, vol. 56, 
1953, and ‘Economic Controversy in the 
British Reviews, 1802-1850), Economica, 
vol. 38, 1965. 
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late 19708 sociologists might be aware of 
the historiographical facts of life regarding 
literacy and the franchise. Taking the latter 
first, see: H. F. Moorehouse, “The Political 
Incorporation of the British Working 
Class’, Sociology, vol. 7, 1973; and C. 
Chamberlain, ‘The Growth of Support for 
the Labour Party in Britain’, British Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 24, 1973. According to the 
second Abstract of British Historical Statistics 
(Cambridge University Press, 1971), the 
increase in the electorate in England and 
Wales created by the ‘Great Reform Act’ 
was 280,814 (in Scotland it is estimated to 
be around 60,000). In 1833 one in five men 
in England and Wales; one in eight men in 
Scotland and one in twenty men in Ireland, 
could vote. By 1886 this was two in three 
men in England and Wales, and three in 
five men in Scotland; by that year the total 
electorate for England, Wales and 
Scotland was 1,902,270 men out of a 
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Full ‘franchise “democracy arrived in 
England, Wales and Scotland in the early 
1950s with the: cessation of plural, 
privilege, and property voting (except for 
the City of London and the House of 
Lords, not inconsequential ‘residues’). As 
to literacy, the relevant literature is 
surveyed in P. Corrigan and V. Gillespie 
Class Struggle, Social Literacy and Idle Time, 
Brighton, John Noyce, 1978, which draws 
directly upon the work of R. K. Webb. In 
both cases my point is the simple one of 
differential politics/literacy rather than 
the assumed homogeneous model of 
‘access’ and the ‘trickle effect’ from high 
intellectual fountains to base pools. 

6. Apart from Duman’s article (and 
references) cited in n. 2 above, see W. J. 
Reader, Professional Men: the Rise of the 
Professional Classes in Nineteenth Century 
England, Weidenfeld, 1966. 

7. Apart from my own thesis (cited in n. 
2 above, forthcoming, Macmillan, 1980) 
see P. G. Richards (The State and the Work- 
ing Class, 1833—41, Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Birmingham, 1975; ‘R. A. Slaney...’, 
Social History, vol. 4, 1979; “The State and 
Early Industrial Capitalism . . .’, Past 
and Present (83), 1979; ‘State Formation 
and Class Struggle’ and chapters by others 
in P. Corrigan (ed.), Capitalism, State 
Formation and Marxist Theory: Historical 
Investigations, Quartet, 1980); P. Corrigan 
and V. Corrigan, ‘State Formation and 
Social Policy before 1871’ in N. Parry and 
others (eds), Social Work, Welfare and the 
State, Edward Arnold, 1979. 

8. Hall mentions some tensions within 
Liberalism (e.g. the work of Roach, n. 15, 
p- 305) but it was an essentially 
contradictory set of categories and policy 
implications. See, for example, the 
violence of the condemnations of 
Gladstone by two major State Servants, 
H. S. Tremenheere and Chadwick in their 
correspondence in the Chadwick MSS. in 
University College, London. More 
general surveys are provided by S. Collini, 
‘Liberalism and the Legacy or Mill’, 
Historical Journal, vol. 20, 1977, pp. 
237-54, and I. Bradley “Liberalism: a 
Victorian Legacy’ Listener, 28 June 1979. 

9. I am referring, of course, to the work 
of Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of 
Modem Political Thought, 2 vols, Cambridge 
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University Press, 1978, and his preceding 
methodological articles. The practitioner 
without competitor of this form of history 
is Christopher Hill whose 1954 essay ‘The 
Norman Yoke’ (reprinted as Chapter 
Three in his Puritanism and Revolution, 
Panther, 1958) is the best exemplar of this 
form. The Hill-Skinner stress upon 
intentions, audience, social context and so 
on is all the more welcome in a time of 
‘rabid idealism’ by Marxists, to 
borrow a phrase of Raymond Williams, 
Politics and Letters, New Left Books, 1979, 
p. 167. 

10. Apart from the work of such 
historians as Elton, HiH, and Thomson — 
all of whom, in their differing ways, point 
to the centrality of changing modes of 
social discipline (including intellectual 
and cultural ideologies) to moral 
revolution, it is now generally recognized 
that the classic ‘founding fathers’ have to 
be placed within that moral context if we 
are to understand them. See Donald 
Winch, Adam Smiths politics... 
Cambridge University Press, 1978; N. L. 
Rosenblum, Bentham’s Theory of the Modern 
State, Harvard University Press, 1978. 
Anyone who doubts the continuities 
between calculating utilitarianism (admit- 
tedly blended with eugenicist Social 
Darwinism by the 1880s) through to the 
Fabians ~ as sketched by M. P. Mack, ‘The 
Fabians and Utilitarianism’, Journal of 
History of Ideas, vol. 16, 1955 — should read 
Graham Wallas’ paper on ‘Jeremy 
Bentham’, Political Science Quarterley, vol. 
38, 1930, or his Creighton Lecture, 
Bentham as a Political Inventor, London 
University, King’s College, 1925. The 
morality of seemingly technical or 
‘amateur’ concerns is well established in 
A. J. Cullen, The Statistical Movement in 
Early Victorian Britain . . ., Brighton, Har- 
vester Press, 1975. 

11. Iam thinking of Part IV of Weber’s 
General Economic History, Collier 
Macmillan, 1961, or Durkheim’s 
Professional Ethics and Civil Morals, 
Routledge, 1957. For Spencer, it is 
particularly his most popular work — 
Education, Watts, 1929 — that I had in 
mind, with its emphasis upon ‘the natural 
history of society’ and ‘the morals, 
theoretical and practical ofall classes...’ 
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as well as the seeming replacement of 
‘morals’ by ‘science’. 

12. D. C. Moore, Politics of Deference 
... , Brighton, Harvester Press, 1976; 
T. J. Nossiter, Influence, Opinions and Party 
Idiom, Brighton, Harvester Press, 1976. 
Two outstanding surveys of this point are 
provided by F. A. Herrick ‘The Second 
Reform Movement in Britain, 1850-65’, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 9, 1948; 
and R. W. Davis ‘The Whigs and the Idea 
of Electoral Deference’, Durham University 
Journal, vol. 67, 1974. 

13. Undoubtedly, — apart from E. 
Halevy’s  multi-volume History of 
England (Benn, 1949-61) — the most 
useful account here is S. E. Finer, Life and 
Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick, Methuen, 
1952, but see recent work, for example: on 
the Mills: B. Mazlish, James and John Stuart 
Mill, New York, Basic Books, 1975; W. 
Thomas ‘James Mill’s Politics’, Historical 
Journal, vol. 12, 1969 (and subsequent 
debate) and his ‘John Stuart Mill...’ , 
History, vol. 56, 1971; A. Ryan, J. S. Mill, 
Routledge, 1974. On the State Servants:G. 
Sutherland, (ed.), Studies in the Growth of 
Nineteenth Century Government, Routledge, 
1972; P. Stansky (ed.), The Victorian 
Revolution, New York, Watts, 1973 
(especially the chapters by Richard 
Johnson in each, Johnson’s essay 
‘Barrington Moore, Perry Anderson and 
English Social Development’ (Working 
Papers in Cultural Studies, no. 9, 1976) is 
highly pertinent, as is his doctoral thesis 
The Education Department, 1839-1864 
(Cambridge University, 1968)); B. Martin 
‘Leonard Horner: A Portrait of an 
Inspector of Factories’, International Review 
of Social History, vol. 14, 1969; R. K. Webb 
‘A Whig Inspector’, Journal of Modern 
History, vol. 27, 1955. The latter examines 
H. S. Tremenheere who, along with 
Leonard Horner and J. P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, are the figures examined at 
length in my thesis cited in n. 2 above, 
which has a bibliography surveying their 
official and other publications and papers. 

14. These wider sets of moral 
categories are features of social policy as is 
recognized, for example, by H. L. Beales, 
The Making of Socdal Polcy, Oxford, 
University Press, 1945; O. R. McGregor, 
‘Social Research and Social Policy in the 
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Nineteenth Century’, British Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 8, 1957; J. Goldthorpe, ‘The 
Development of Social Policy in England, 
1800-1914’, Transactions of the Fifth World 
Congress of Sociology, vol. 4, 1962. The 
changed notions of politics and the State 
accomplished by moral regulation are 
discussed by A. Briggs, ‘The Welfare State 
in Historical Perspective’, Archives 
europeénes de sociologie, vol. 2, 1961 who 
quotes from Bland in the first edition of 
Faban Essays to this effect. Related points 
are made by G. Stedman Jones, ‘Working- 
class Culture and Working-class Politics in 
London, 1870-1900’, Journal of Social 
History, vol. 7, 1974 and S. Lukes, ‘Political 
Ritual...’ , Sociology, vol. 9, 1975. lam 
grateful to Keith McClelland for 
discussions over several months on the 
relations between several of the ideas 
contained in this ‘Comment’, especially 
this latter point. 

15. James Mill, ‘State of the Nation’, 
Westminster Review, vol. 6, 1826 p.255; E. 
Halevy, The Triumph of Reform, 1830-1841, 
Benn, 1950, p. 105, n. 6. C. R. Johnson, 
‘Educational Policy and Social Control in 
Early Victorian England’, Past and Present, 
no. 49, 1970 (reprinted in Stansky’s 
collection cited in n.18 above); S. E. Finer, 
‘The Transmission of Benthamite Ideas, 
1820-50’, in G. Sutherland’s collection 
(cited in n. 13 above) and W. Thomas ‘The 
Philosophic Radicals’, in P. Hollis (ed.), 
Pressure from Without... , Edward Arnold, 
1974. 

16. J. Fletcher, Education: National, 
Voluntary, and Free, Ridgway, 1851, p. 33; 
J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Public Education as 
Affected by the Minutes ..., Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longman, 1858, p. 
156. Cf. N. Ball, Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, 
1839-1849, Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 
1963; U. Henriques, ‘Jeremy Bentham 
and the Machinery of Social Reform’, in 
H. Hearder and H. R. Loyd (eds), British 
Government and Administration ..., 
Cardiff, University of Wales Press, espec. 
pp. 74 f; P. E. H. Hair, ‘Mortality from 
Violence in British Coal Mines, 
1800-1850’, Economic History Review, vol. 
21, 1968, espec. p. 560. 

17. Since it might be objected that my 
references are generally fairly recent — a 
quite deliberate citation policy I always try 
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to follow since it allows tracking 
backwards through references from the 
latest arguments and summaries — | 
merely point to the thousands of pages of 
official State Papers (which were 
extensively circulated, summarized, 
serialized and excerpted) whose 
theoretical resources and political 
outcomes have hardly begun to be 
examined. 

18. Hall, p., 304 and n. 45. An 
ideational account of what he calls 
‘Anglo-Marxism’ has now been given by 
Robin Blackburn, ‘Was this the Birth of 
Anglo-Marxism?’, Times Higher Education 
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Supplement, 7 December 1979, p. 11. 

ig. C. Hill, ‘Discipline, Monarchical, 
Aristocratical and Democratical’, in his 
Society and Puritanism, Panther, 1969 and 
his ‘The Dialectic of Discipline and 
Liberty’, in his Milton and the English 
Revolution, Faber, 1977; E. P. Thompson, 
‘Time, Work-discipline and Industrial 
Capitalism’, Past and Present, no. 38, 1967, 
reprinted in T. C. Smout and M. W. Flinn 
(eds), Essays in Social History, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1974; and E Halevy ‘The 
policy of Social Peace in England’, in his 
Era of Tyrannies (ed.) R. K. Webb, Allen 
Lane, 1967. 


Reply to Philip Corrigan 


Illiberal Liberalism? 


Far from being uninterested in ‘structure’, I am just starting a study of 
the changing social origins and destinations of different groups of 
intellectuals since the utilitarians. In general terms, my interest in 
structure can surely be clearly seen in, above all, the emphasis on the 
impact of institutionalization in Oxbridge. More specifically, however, 
in the nineteenth-century period Corrigan is concerned with, I remain 
convinced that the Test Acts did place some distance between the 
intellectuals and the establishment; Corrigan is perhaps misled by his 
own concentration on the state servants Horner, Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Tremenheere so as to forget that a fairly long rival list of ‘free-floaters’ 
could easily be drawn up. But I do agree that most, whether employed 
by the state or not, were keen to see their ideas translated into practice. I 
also accept that they were interested in moral regulation, and implied as 
much in references to ‘responsible freedom’, the need for ‘restraint with 
which citizens expressed their power’, and to the desire to ‘educate’ in 
tandem with the extension of the franchise.’ So Corrigan’s argument 
thus far complements mine, and I consequently look forward to the new 
evidence he promises us in his book. 

But Corrigan of course wishes to refute my argument, and one 
difference between us can be gleaned from his short comment; it 
certainly deserves rebuttal. He argues that the ‘liberals’ did not just 
‘have ideas’ but sought to establish work-discipline and to form a state. I 
think it is more accurate to say (of Spencer, for example) that they were 
creating the social infrastructure of an industrial society, but insistence 
on discipline was certainly there, and it was extended to include the 
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intellectual realm as well. Corrigan calls this illiberal. In a trivial sense 
this is true: the ‘liberals’ did seek to create a new social order (one, in my 
opinion, much to be admired)? and anyone with such ambitions is in the 
final analysis, likely to fall before this argument. But in a non-trivial, 
historical sense, it is nonsense to call the ‘liberals’ illiberal. They did seek 
to extend the franchise and to allow for opposition (via trade union 
activity, for example) in society and government. The latter point is the 
crucial one, as we can see by taking German development as a 
comparison. In late nineteenth-century Germany the franchise was 
wider than in Britain, but there was also an infamous anti-socialist law— 
and that really deserves the title illiberal.* And the true nature of 
liberalism can be seen in the attacks made by Hobhouse and Hobson on 
a form of national efficiency utilitarianism that much more closely fits 
Corrigan’s thesis, namely Webbian collectivism.* In other words, the 
idealist business of moral regulation (or the attempt at moral 
regulation)’ matters less than structural and material facts such as the 
extension of the franchise plus the granting of rights to unions; and 
these have lasted whilst moral regulation has not. So Durkheim was in 
fact right to argue that in the long run utilitarian theory contained no 
powerful moral premise in its theory. Nevertheless, I think it to the 
credit of the ‘liberals’ that they saw the need for such a theory whereas 
later thinkers do not sufficiently bother themselves with the difficulties 
of combining liberty with industrialism. 

A word about the method of intellectual history is also called for. 
Corrigan suggests that a certain collapsing of distinctions occurs in any 
broad sweep, and I can only be sensible of my weaknesses here.’ As an 
alternative, he proffers the Q, Skinnerite injunction to reconstruct the 
intentions of past thinkers, and he professes his allegiance to this school. 
The approach itself has led to very distinguished work,’ and it is indeed 
better to dirty one’s hands with the ‘feel’ of a period than to lord it on 
high supported by notions of ‘theoretical practice’. But it is worth 
insisting that the full Q, Skinnerite programme cannot be realised since it 
is logically inconsistent. For it suggests that we can only understand a 
thinker by realizing his historicity; this, however, must mean that we too 
are trapped in time and thus surely incapable of neutrally reconstructing 
a past thinker’s intentions. Given this dilemma, there is something to be 
said for a combination of sociological awareness and immersion in 
documents. And if Corrigan wishes to join the Q, Skinnerite school, I 
offer him (free of charge) this advice: excise your own last sentence and 
never again imply that we should read our experiences backwards. More 
importantly, in the short time I have had to compose this reply a 
horrible thought has occurred to me, namely that Corrigan’s interest in 
state formation owes something to currently fashionable ideas derived 
from esoteric French Marxism. In the last analysis, I cannot credit my 
suspicions — but what an irony if they were correct! In any case the lack 
of perspective in Corrigan’s comment encourages me to believe that 
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sociology, philosophy and the comparative method can still be of use 


in this field. 


NOTES 


1. J. A. Hall, ‘The Curious Case of the 
English Intelligentsia’, British Journal of 
Sociology vol. 30, no. 3, 1979, p. 294. 

2. I have defended the emphasis on 
discipline in art in “Bourgeois Art”, or 
Culture as it is and as it might be’, New 
Universities Quarterly, (forthcoming, 1980). 

g. For information on the franchise, 
see R. Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in 
Germany, rev. edn, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, London. 1968, ch. 16. I could of 
course have said that ‘one would have 
thought that by the late 1970s sociologists 
at the Institute of Education might be 
aware of the truism in political theory that 
democracy is attractive only insofar as it is 
pluralist, or liberal’, but that would have 
been rude; similarly I have no wish to do 
bibliographical battle with Corrigan — I 
am familiar with most of his references 
and I am sure he would know mine. 

4. Citing Wallas as a Fabian is virtually 
a howler since he broke with the Society. 
The key Fabian figures were well aware of 
the distances they had travelled from the 
lights of liberalism and polemicized at 
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length on the iniquities of what they 
termed ‘Gladstonianism’, 

5. The work of D. C. Moore which so 
impresses Corrigan has not been without 
its critics, as indeed has been the whole 
notion of deference. It is because I do not 
consider moral regulation generally 
powerful (dubbing it my article, op. cit., 
p. 295 ‘implausible’) that the liberal 
institutions and style of politics seem to 
me so much more important. 

6. I would defend myself, however, in 
two ways. | am extremely interested in the 
‘cultural intellectuals’, especially when 
they formed clusters in the 1890s and in 
Bloomsbury. Secondly, others have also 
argued that there is a certain unity of 
moral tone to English intellectual life that 
somehow disappears after the First World 
War; see, for example, Lord Annan, ‘Our 
Age’, Daedalus, Fall 1978 and S. Collini, 
Liberalism and Sociology, Cambridge 
University Press, 1979, epilogue. 

7. I particularly admire Collini’s book, 
and said so when reviewing it for Journal of 
Social Policy (forthcoming in 1980). 
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Social Systems and the Evolution of 
Action Theory 
Talcott Parsons Free Press 1977 x + 420 pp. 


£15.95 


Action and the Human Condition 
Talcott Parsons Free Press 1978 xi+ 464 pp. 
£11.95 


Talcott Parsons died in May of 1979, some 
fifty years after the appearance of his first 
scholarly publication, in the Journal of 
Political Economy. In his long career as a 
sociologist, Parsons was to achieve 
enormous eminence; indeed in the 1950s, 
his position as the leading English- 
speaking sociological theorist was 
indisputable, though his work was never 
without its critics. In later years, these 
criticism grew in intensity, and long before 
the end of his life Parsons had fallen from 
his pinnacle. How then should we rate 
Parsons’ achievement? 

The two volumes under review, both 
collections of essays, give an opportunity 
to consider this question. They were 
planned as a unity, and have about them a 
valedictory air. There are twenty-eight 
essays, all but one reprints of pieces 
published between 1968 and 1978, and 
grouped into seven sections, covering 
such typically Parsonian topics as -the 
sociology of health and illness, of higher 
education, and of religion (all in the 1978 
volume), and (in the 1977 volume) the 
functional analysis of societies, and social 
evolution and modernity. In addition, 
the first section of the 1977 volume in- 
cludes a fifty-page essay in intellectual 
autobiography, while the 1978 volume 
concludes with a new essay, entitled ‘A 
Paradigm of the Human Condition’, 
which Parsons clearly saw as the 


culmination of his life’s work. 


Permission to print a book review in this 
section can be obtained only from the 
author. 


Parsons first made his mark with the 
monumental Structure of Socal Action, in 
which he achieved two things. First, he 
performed the inestimable service of 
familiarizing the English-speaking world 
with the great European sociologists, 
especially Durkheim and Weber. Second, 
he synthesized the perspectives of these 
two great classics to found the theory of 
action which, in essence, married Weber’s 
subjectivist, meaning-oriented sociology 
with Durkheim’s conception of society asa 
normative unity. The theory of action was 
further developed in The Social System. 
From about 1953, however, Parsonian 
action theory began to develop in a 
direction so radically new that the old 
name began to seem a mis-nomer. The 
focus moved from ‘action’ to the ‘system’, 
its functional prerequisites and corres- 
ponding sub-systems, with consequent 
‘boundary exchanges’ and (later) symbolic 
media of exchange. The four-function 
paradigm became the central idea of 
Parsonian theory. Both phases of 
Parsonian theorizing — the old and the 
new — are represented in these two 
volumes, which demonstrate once again, 
in my opinion, that almost everything of 
value in Parsons’ work stems from his first 
phase, and that the new phase that began 
in the mid-50s was an intellectual disaster. 

What went wrong? Strange and even 
faintly ludicrous as it may seem, the 
number four seems to hold the key. 
Parsons once described himself, defiantly, 
as ‘an inveterate theorist’. Unfortunately 
he latterly became less a theorist than a 
schematizer; and his proliferating 
schemata were almost always constituted 
by a double dichotomy, yielding a set of 
four categories. This tetramania (as it may 
not unfairly be called) even Jed to a re- 
structuring of the theories of Parsons’ 
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earlier period. Thus, his ‘pattern vari- 
ables’ (an extremely valuable classificatory 
and explanatory tool, be it said) were at 
first five in number: Parsons later reduced 
them to four. Again, The Social System 
described three aspects of action systems — 
social system, cultural system and 
personality. These became, in later 
parlance, sub-systems of the general 
action system, and a fourth sub-system 
thereof was added — the behavioural 
system. 

Over the last twenty-five years of 
Parsons’ life his tetramania developed to 
an extraordinary pitch. Inevitably, its 
ubiquitous application to social theory led 
to arbitrariness, strained interpretations, 
and downright unintelligibility; there 
are, also, many examples in the volumes 
under review. These also illustrate two 
compulsions that seem to have driven 
Parsons’ theorizing: the compulsion to 
move to ever higher levels of abstraction, 
and the compulsion to find formal 
parallels between all objects of study. Thus 
the Parsonian vision is of a multi-focal 
reality, in which each element is internally 
structured according to the same prin- 
ciples as the larger whole in which it 
itself forms a part. In the beginning (of his 
second phase), the social system was 
divided into four functional sub-systems, 
oriented respectively to goal-attainment, 
adaptation to the environment, integra- 
tion, and pattern-maintenance. Later, 
the social system itself took its place as the 
integrative sub-system of the general 
action system (see above). In the 1978 
volume, we have what is presumably the 


ultimate development of this line of, 


thinking: the action ‘system, now, is the 
integrative sub-system of a still larger 
unity — the ‘human condition’. This unity 
too, has its goal — attaining, adaptive, 
and pattern-maintaining components: 
respectively, the ‘human organic system’, 
the ‘physico-chemical system’, and the 
‘telic system’. The so-called telic system is 
that non-empirical reality which religions 
attempt to describe, and in whose 
existence Parsons affirms his faith. But 
religious faith is not science — not even 
social science. The ‘paradigm of the 
human condition’, therefore, is not a 
scientific construct. Furthermore, while it 
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is easy enough to see (and banal to say) 
that action, our organic nature, and the 
physico-chemical environment are aspects 
of the human condition, it is not at ali 
clear what can be meant by assigning to 
each of them a Parsonian function in 
relation to that condition. After all, the 
‘four-function paradigm’ was originally 
meant to identify types of actions 
necessary to the survival of social systems, 
and therefore necessary parts of social 
systems. But in what sense is the human 
condition a system with functional 
prerequisites? If it is not, why should one 
expect the ‘four-function paradigm’ to be 
applicable to it? In fact, the arbitrariness 
of Parsons’ interpretations here is all too 
evident. 

Parsons’ determination to find 
structural analogies where none exist has 
some dangerous consequences; because 
of it, his account of the relation between 
the social system and the general action 
system becomes a kind of ideology. The 
social system, we saw, is in Parsons’ 
scheme the integrative sub-system of the 
action system; similarly, the latter’s goal- 
attainment sub-system is the personality 
system, its adaptive sub-system is the 
behavioural system, and its pattern- 
maintenance sub-system is the cultural 
system. But the social system itself (or a 
‘society’, the type of social system with ‘the 
greatest self-sufficiency’) also has a similar 
set of four sub-systems, each (except the 
integrative) connecting society with 
another, functionally corresponding, 
action sub-system. Thus the polity, as 
society’s goal-attainment sub-system, is 
said to be particularly linked with the 
personality, as the goal-attainment sub- 
system of the general action system; the 
(adaptive) economy and educational 
(pattern-maintaining) institutions have 
their special links elsewhere. Though 
Parsons may not have intended it, this 
appears to take sides on major issues of 
social philosophy. For it states (if it states 
anything) that it is not, for example, in 
economic activity that the individual 
personality can realize itself, but only in 
the polity, which is society’s system of 
collective goal-attainment. These are 
highly controversial assertions, which 
highlight the question-begging nature of 
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Parsons’ a priori functionalism. Marxists 
(and others) hold that precisely the 
economy should be the locus of personal 
self-realization, while libertarian philos- 
ophers such as Oakeshott and Hayek 
see politics as properly an agency of 
mutal accommodation among individuals 
whose goals are pursued privately. In 
short, these are normative questions, 
which cannot be settled by Parsons’ 
functional attributions. 

It is a relief to turn from this to material 
{almost all in the 1978 volume) that 
reminds us of Parsons’ earlier, more 
fruitful period. A good example is his 
analysis of the professions, and their great 
and growing salience in modern society. 
Parsons was among the first to stress that 
the development of the professions has 
institutionalized a form of sodal 
interaction quite distinct from the market, 
bureaucracy, or democracy, much less 
discussed than these in the literature of 
modernity, but just as significant. The 
professional and his lay client form a 
solidary collectivity dedicated to achieving 
the socially-sanctioned aims of the latter, 
but under the guidance of the former 
whose authority is legitimized by his 
expert knowledge and his assumed 
trustworthiness. These qualifications also 
legitimate the profession’s right to be 
collectively self-governing and self- 
policing. Among themselves, members of 
a self-governing profession have what 
Parsons calls a collegial relation, a form of 
association marked by the equality of the 
qualified; the obverse of this is the 
dependence of the unqualified, whether 
they be lay clients or as yet unqualified 
learners. For an integral part of 
professionalism is the training of 
successors; another is ‘research’, the 
improvement and extension of the expert 
knowledge which is the profession’s 
special property. There is therefore a 
natural connection between the profes- 
sions and the universities, institutions 
dedicated to ‘cognitive rationality’, whose 
faculty also constitute a special kind of 
profession. The universities are now the 
leading edge of that ‘educational revolu- 
tion’ which Parsons claims, with justice, 
to have been every bit as important as 
economic or political revolutions in 
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transforming modern Western society, € 
Indeed, he argues that it is now the univer- / 
sities, not the economy, that occupy the. Wy 
strategic position in these societies, so ` 
that they can no longer be called capitalist: 

In a number of pieces in the 1978 | 
volume Parsons brings his sociology of the ‘ 
professions and of education to bear on 
issues arising from the recent movements 
of radical protest in America — amongst 
whose targets and victims, incidentally, 
was his own reputation. Not surprisingly, 
Parsons shows little sympathy for the 
campus rebels. Students, he correctly 
points out, cannot, despite some radical 
rhetoric, be a class in the Marxist sense. 
Nor can they aspire to equality with 
faculty in the governance of universities; . 
that follows ineluctably from the fact that , 
they are admitted to universities to learn , , 
what only the faculty can teach them. One 
may readily agree with this, while ' 
remaining unimpressed by Parsons’ , 
explanation of the phenomenon of" 
campus radicalism — namely, that it arose , 
from a kind of ‘educational inflation’, 4 
consequent on the rapid expansion of the ~ 
universities, which reduced the scarcity { 
value of academic degrees and dis- } 
appointed their recipients. Here again), 
Parsons has been led astray by his love oft 
parallels — this time between educational 
and economic problems. Nevertheless, it = 
is in analysis of this kind of area that | 
Parsons has bequeathed a heritage of , 
lasting value to sociology. Here, concern 
with ‘the system’ has not obliterated all 
trace of recognizable human beings and 
their lives. Would that it had always been 
so. 


Michael Lessnoff 
Glasgow University 


The Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
Vernon Pratt Methuen & Co. 1978 189 pp. o 
£6.50 (£3.50 paper) 
Veron Pratts book is avowedly 
introductory, being addressed to people 
‘to whom philosophy as an academic 
subject is unfamiliar’, in particular, to thé? 
student of social ‘science’ whose mind haf } 
not yet become closed to philosophy. } 
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There remains a shortage of genuinely 
introductory books in this field, which are 
both lively and balanced. The present 
volume has all of these virtues and is very 
much to be welcomed. 

Although the book makes use of styles 
and forms of argument, as well as the 
characteristic subject matter of the Anglo- 
Saxon, or ‘analytic’ tradition in 
philosophy, it attempts to set to work and 
show the relevance of that tradition’s 
intellectual concerns to questions in and 
about the social sciences. There is little 
‘idle’ pursuit of technical issues for their 
own sake, and there is a refreshing 
willingness to compromise on detail so as 
better to make clear the structure and 
bearing of arguments on one another. 
Sometimes, though, it seems to me that 
the simplifications have the effect of 
obscuring important distinctions, and 
even of closing off major avenues of 
debate. In the treatment of the 
relationship between fact and theory, for 
example, we are told that ‘Kuhn is taking 
the “relativist” position that what we 
regard as the facts will differ according to 
the theories we hold’ (p. 58). Now, a great 
deal in contemporary philosophy of 


; science depends upon recognizing the non- 
! equivalence, of relativism and the 


‘J proposition that factual statements are 
» © 1 theory-laden. There still may be objective, 
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and/or rational grounds for preferring 
one theory to another, whilst recognizing 
this point about factual judgements. 
Another criticism which could be made of 
this section of the book is Pratt’s 
acquiescence in the popular myth of 
Kuhn’s relativism — does no one ever read 
the last chapter of Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions? Kuhn’s answer to relativism 
may not be a very good one, but he 
certainly has one! 

Pratt’s solution to the pedagogic 
problem of how to get to the key issues of 
the philosophy of socal science without 
raising yawns and provoking walk-outs by 
attempting to wade through acres of 
logically prior material in philosophy of 
natural science is ingenious and, I think, 
partially successful. Whereas most 


+ philosophers of social science have an 


epistemological bias, Pratt begins with 
ontology. What is the nature of ‘man’ (no 
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feminists at Lancaster, presumably?) and 
of society? These are matters presupposed 
in any ap roach to studying either, and so 
the first few chapters are devoted to such 
issues as those dividing mechanists from 
dualists, biological reductionists from 
humanists, and so on. Despite their 
elementary and open-ended character, 
these chapters are valuable for two 
reasons. For one, they give the reader a 
feeling that important matters are at stake 
(as they are), and they do it from the 
beginning. Second, they at least pose 
questions as to the relationships between 
biological (physiological, phylogenetic, 
ethological) categories and the under- 
standing of human social organization. 
Better still, they do so in a way which 
makes both reductionism, and an assump- 
tion of absolute human autonomy from 
the natural world (rarely stated, but com- 
monly accepted by default) seem equally 
implausible. 

In the closing chapters, which deal with 
the more orthodox and well-worked 
issues of the philosophy of social science, 
such as the individual/society relation- 
ship, methodological individual/holism, 
the nature and justification of functional 
explanation, the viability of an evolu- 
tionary sociology, and so on, the author 
to some extent abandons his commitment 
to the impartial and expository approach 
of the earlier chapters. We get, instead, 
an attempt to defend a version of func- 
tionalism, in which the functionality of 
institutions in society is understood some- 
how as the result of natural selection 
operating on groups. True, the idea is 
introduced tentatively, but it is hard to see 
how it helps in the ddcnee of functional 
explanations, and even harder to see why 
it was regarded as necessary for this pur- 
pose. Surely it is possible, if you choose to 
follow this road, to argue that societies, as 
institutional complexes, come into 
competition with one another and their 
natural environments in such a way that 
the ‘fittest’ survive to pass on their cul- 
tural heritage of functionally adapted 
institutions to future generations. Though 
there might be an analogy with the oper- 
ation of natural selection here, there 
is no reason why the mechanism of social 
inheritance must be the biological one. 
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Given Pratts own careful exposition 
elsewhere in the book on this question, it 
is hard to see why he should think there is. 
That this question takes us beyond mere 
philosophical reflection on the social 
sciences, and into a substantive issue 
within them seems to me to be a good 
thing. There can be no clear dividing line 
between doing social science and 
philosophical investigation, and Pratt is 
right to spare us the tedium of the hitherto 
mandatory chapter or two trying to draw 
it! 

A negative consequence of the under- 
playing of the philosophy of natural 
science is that we are treated, yet again, to 
the unhappy and unnecessarily restrictive 
choice between one form or another of 
positivism or neo-positivism, on the one 
hand, and relativism, on the other. It is 
this which gives relativists and 
‘subjectivists’ their head start in the 
philosophy of the social sciences, and it 
may be Pratt’s weakness in this respect that 
necessitates his frequently rejecting the 
‘extremes’ of Winchian, or some other 
form of relativism, without appearing to 
have any good reason for doing so. The 
open-ended treatment of issues earlier in 
the book is commendable in some 
respects, especially in an introductory 
text. On the other hand, it conveys 
something of the interminable 
inconclusiveness of much professional 
philosophy, and which so irritates many 
practising social scientists. 

In sum, then, this book is eminently 
readable and lively. It is an open-minded 
and balanced introduction to many of the 
leading issues in the philosophy of the 
social sciences. As an introduction 
addressed to social science students, 
though, the one thing which, in my 
opinion, it lacks, is a clear sen 
precisely how issues arise from within the 
social sciences. The philosophical 
problems which emerge in the course of 
studying, say, sociology, do not always 
emerge in an order, or in a form which 
renders the application of the work of 
modern analytical philosophy 
immediately or obviously relevant. I 
suspect that this book will be more use to 
students following broad-based arts and 
humanities courses than to social scientists 
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as such ~ but it will still be of considerable 
use for many of the latter. 


Ted Benton 
University of Essex 


Karl Marx’s Theory of History: A Defence 
G. A. Cohen Oxford University Press 1978 


353 pp. £10.50 


The ‘defence’ which Cohen puts forward 
for historical materialism (which is the 
‘theory of history’ in question) in this 
book is neither apologetic nor evasive; the 
case for the defence rests on the viability of 
Marx’s propositions in the light of 
modern analytical philosophy. A legal . 
analogy is not frivolous — the centrality 
which is given to clarity, argument and 
precision in the discussion of Marx’s work 
evokes the best aspects of legal reasoning. 
The style is idiosyncratic, yet the rigour 
which it expresses is more notable for its 
absence in much contemporary writing on 
Marx, and so Cohen’s book commands 
attention if only for the standard it sets. 

In the early pages other aspects are 
noted by the author, such as the ‘old- 
fashioned’ nature of the exposition of a 
historical materialism largely unrelieved 
by the more fashionable concerns of class, 
state and ideology. But the deliberate use 
of contemporary philosophical forms of 
argument has a consequence that is 
perhaps not sufficiently emphasized by 
Cohen, for the evaluation of Marx takes 
place primarily through the scrutiny of 
sequences of propositions which are then 
assembled as constitutive regions of the 
‘theory of history’. While addressing itself 
to the ‘words of Marx’, and quite properly 
so, the analytical approach necessarily 
fragments and suppresses the narratives 
within which these propositions appear. 
The advantage of this is that historical 
materialism is subjected to a refreshing 
evaluation; the disadvantage is that the 
texts which are the bearers of historical 
materialism are dissolved by the process of 
the critique. 

Marx’s work is thus necessarily 
presented as a series of propositions 
concerning productive forces, economic 
structure, the role of legal propositions in 
economic analysis, the form of 
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explanation in Marx and the nature of 
contemporary capitalism. The accuracy 
with which arguments are assessed and 
established renders the book an intelligent 
and workmanlike review of a traditional 
Marxism which is too often obscured in 
current discussions. In this respect it is 
therefore a long overdue addition to the 
already extensive array of books on Marx 
facing the contemporary student. On the 
other hand, .the method deployed in 
achieving this end in many wa 

perpetuates another problem within 
discussions of Marx: the relative neglect of 
the theoretical sources in which he dealt, 
and the consequent assumption that Marx 
can be used as a guide to Hegel, Proudhon 
or Ricardo. While Cohen begins his book 
with a brief discussion of Hegel, it is not 
possible within the form of organization 
that he adopts to extend this further into 
the body of the text, which is in many ways 


a pity. 
Keith Tribe 
University of Keele 


The Privatised World 
Arthur Brittan Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1978 184 pp. £5.50 (£2.75 paper) 


Those sociologists who prefer to work 
with definitive concepts as part of a 
theoretical and methodological apparatus 
designed to capture, describe and explain 
determinate relationships between events 
in the social world have largely kept out of 
the analytic territory constituted by a 
concern with identity, the self, and other 
experientially based concepts. Because of 
that, control has remained in the hands of 
humanists, but recently, some crucial 
ambiguities in their approach have 
become the subject of considerable 
criticism. These ambiguities seem to 
centre upon three issues: the nature of 
subjective experience, its relationship to 
the ‘wider society’, and the relationship 
between participants and analysts 
accounts of these conceptual and 
phenomenal realms. Each of these issues is 
dealt with in detail in this book. 
Following a general introduction to 
recent discussions concerning the self and 
subjective experience, Part One is 
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concerned with two aspects of 
contemporary sociology and society. The 
first of these is that of the nature of 
‘everyday life’ and the various organizing 
metaphors for its description — as 
‘routine’, ‘politics’, ‘deception’, ‘prison’ 
and ‘spectacle’. The second concerns the 
relationship between everyday life and 
‘social structure’, and Brittan treats this in 
general terms as a problem concerning 
multiple reality Aus the multiplicity of 
meaning, and more specifically as a 
problem concerning the fragmentary 
nature of contemporary social existence. 
This latter is expressed in terms of the 
distinction between private and public 
life, and although there have been other 
recent treatments of this topic by Trilling, 
Goffman and Sennett, none of these 
writers has linked such a phenomenon to 
the character of contemporary socio- 
logical theory in the way that Brittan does 
in this book. 

Part Two includes a discussion of the 
ways in which participants can be said to 
have an understanding of their own 
subjective experience, and advances a 
claim that our contemporary versions of 
such phenomena cannot be separated 
from the fact of our existence within a 
specific social structure, since ‘the 
concrete individual experiences the world 
through his location in the social process’. 
Such a claim in fact forms the basis of 
Brittan’s critique of traditional humanism 
in sociology, for according to him, that 
position tended to produce accounts of 
action and experience which were 
essentially abstract insofar as they 
separated consciousness from context. 
His own alternative ‘concrete humanism’ 
requires analysis of ‘both the concrete 
situation’ and the experience of that. 
situation, and while he apologizes for the 
lack of novelty in such a proposal, he 
clearly wants his readers to take the 
injunction most seriously. 

The distinction, however, causes more 
problems than Brittan seems to admit to, 
for once we claim (quite correctly in my 
view) that human subjective experience is 
more than an epiphenomenon of 
‘objective social structure’, then any 
analytic privilege we might have hoped to 
exercise in defining what any ‘concrete 
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situation’ looks like is irretrieviably lost to 
us. While Brittan is surely right in his 
claims that much humanist sociology 
resulted in an ‘abstract essentialism’, and 
that context has to be restored to a central 
place in sociological description and 
explanation, I see the restoration of that 
place being more difficult than Brittan has 
let on. The mutual determination of 
experience and context is not dealt with by 
Brittan with any clarity, but it may be too 

much to expect clear answers at this stage. 
His questions, however, seem to be the 
right ones to ask. 


Robin Williams 
University of Durham 


Renaissance Man 
Agnes Heller Routledge & Kegan Paul 1978 


481 pp. £14.50 


As one might expect from a book 
published in Budapest in 1967 and 
acknowledging the influence of Lukacs, 
Renaissance Man is more than an essay on 
the history of ideas. It is an attempt to 
abstract from literary and philosophical 
sources an ideal of man peculiar to the 
Renaissance and prevalent throughout 
Europe, and to explain that ideal in terms 
of its social and economic context. 
Especially where this second aim is 
concerned, it is only partially successful. 
The author's view is that it is possible to 
find an ideal of man in Renaissance art 
and literature which is characterized by 
dynamism (in contrast with the stasis of 
the ideal of antiquity) and by unity (in 
contrast with the dualism of medieval 
Christianity). The position that people are 
not passively influenced by ideas, but 
adopt and adapt those which are in some 
way appropriate to their situation, 
informs her discussion of the ‘rediscovery’ 
of antiquity as the ‘creation’ ofa past, and 
the reinterpretation of stoicism and 
epicureanism. Similarly, it is argued that 
the changing view of man is reflected in 
the changing portrayal of Christ by 
Florentine painters. The treatment of 
Christianity is, though, much less 
thorough and convincing than that of the 
ideas of antiquity; it often appears to be 
reified and imbued with some essential 
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character independent of specific social 
and socially relative manifestations. 

A similar unevenness is apparent with 
regard to the social context. We are told 
that the Renaissance ideal of man as here 
described was limited in its social base, 
and unevenly distributed both 
geographically and socially. Only thus 
could one justify reliance on such a 
restricted range of sources (although I am 
disturbed by a reference to the Confessions 
of St Augustine as ‘that representative 
product of the age’) However, in the case 
of Florence it is cogently argued that the 
emerging ideal is to be understood in 
terms of not only the changing structure of 
the city’s economy but also of the position 
of the artist within that structure. In 
contrast, where England is concerned, we 
are told only that we are dealing with the 
stage of primitive accumulation, and 
should refer to Capital for further detail. 
The author then proceeds to discuss More, 
Bacon and Shakespeare with only passing 
reference to the existence of a social 
context, leaving the reader to make such 
connections as he can. 

Shakespeare seems to be used more as 
an illustration than as a source, so there is 
some distortion of the content as well as 
lack of attention to the context. One 
aspect of the ideal of man with which we 
are presented is versatility — a versatility 
which includes the capacity to imagine 
oneself as other, the possibility of 
hypocrisy and the possibility of perceiving 
such. Hamlet is claimed to be Shake- 
speare’s arch-hero, and therefore he 
must epitomise this; the view that he was 
not mad, but possessed of uncanny 
aad ae of the motives of others, is put 

orward as if it were uncontentious and 
self-evident. The problem is not simply 
one of the difficulty of accepting the 
judgements of a writer who refers to 
Ophelia as ‘Hamlet’s fiancée’ and who 
says there is no case of unrequited love in 
Shakespeare other than as a prelude to 
requited love — which, in so far as it is true, 
may owe more to dramatic convention 
than to anything else; it raises the question 
of on what basis any interpretation may 
legitimately be presented as self-evident. 

It is inevitable that, when trying to cover 
such a wide range of material, there will be 
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problems of selection and interpretation. 
In spite of the fact that this book suffers at 
times both from the forcing of evidence 
and from the failure to be consistent with 
its own framework of analysis, it remains a 
work in which there are many insights, 
and where even many of the points which 
are arguably wrong are at least interesting. 
Ruth Levitas 

University of Bristol 


Beyond the Crisis 
Norman Birnbaum (ed.) Oxford University 
Press 1978 v + 232 pp. £7.00 (£2.50 paper) 


The collection of essays contained in this 
brief volume emanate from a variant of a 
mode of discourse whose roots are 
grounded in the Left. The text constitutes 
a taking stock of the present situation by a 
group of European and American 
scholars who are, collectively, members of 
the Industrial Society Project Group. The 
participants, whose sympathies clearly lie 
with the democratic Left, interestingly 
enough choose to define themselves as 
liberals. They steer clear of both 
Althusserian scholasticism and Frankfurt 
pessimism. They purport to be interested, 
not in the apocalypse, but in the ‘long 
term’ (parenthetically, it is unclear how 
the title of the book should be related to 
Birnbaum’s book on The Crisis of Industrial 
Society, written a decade ago). 

It can be surmised that Alain Touraine 
speaks for the group in his introductory 
pieces, since his task seems to be to 
provide a backdrop for what follows. 
He is primarily concerned with indi- 
cating the distinctiveness of advanced 
industrialism’s social structure. According 
to him, central~to the evolution from 
industrial to that ‘vague term ‘“‘post- 
industrial” societies’ (an example of self- 
critique?) is the re-politicization of the 
economy and the intrusion of political 
domination into the hitherto private 
realms of social and cultural life (9). 
Domination manifests itself in three 
aspects: social integration imposed in 
terms of the needs of programmed 
production; tHe cultural manipulation of 
needs and attitudes; and the political 
agressiveness of vast  inter-locking 
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politico-economic organizations striving 
for over-arching political control. Within 
this unfolding scenario, a class of 
technocrats assumes a key role in a new 
structure of hegemony which generates 
new forms of tension and conflict. 

While Touraine is on firm ground in 
attempting to posit the critical structural 
shifts and realignments occuring in 
contemporary ma as the fundamental 
framework within which particular crises 
or ‘accident(s) in the evolution of a given 
society’ must be understood, he has the 
unfortunate propensity of postulating an 
altogether too radical rupture between 
past and present. 

Touraine contends that the ambiguities 
of the present must be reflected in a 
similarly ambiguous theoretical account- 
ing. However, his version of ambiguous 
theory does not adequately account for 
the sheer complexity of the present. Per- 
haps it is in the interest of Cartesian 
clarity and simplicity that he fails to 
elucidate the salient fact that the present 
is characterized not simply by the emer- 
gence of new structural configurations, 
but by the emergence of the new within the 
confines of the past’s onerous continuity. 

Fortunately, the ne a of this 
backdrop do not detract from the essays 
that follow. The contributions of Rudi 
Supek, Serge Moscivici, Hans Peter 
Dreitzel, and Richard Sennett address, 
from somewhat different vantages, the 
impact of the totally administered society 
on the individual. In his essay, Supek (a 
central figure affiliated with the banned 
Yugoslav journal, Praxis) argues that 
although convergence theorists often 
overlook the differences between capitalist 
and statist societies, they are correct in 
seeing both as increasingly dominated by 
technocratic scientism; we are witnessing, 
he contends, the actualization of Saint- 
Simon’s utopia. In the world of experts, 
democracy becomes an impediment to the 
dictates of the ‘System’. Increased pro- 
ductivity and the consequent reduction 
of physical poverty is coupled with the 
forced withdrawal of the masses from 
political participation, resulting in an 
increasing moral and civic poverty. 

Where Supek addresses the issue of the 
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context of the work place and the polity, 
Moscivici focuses upon the alienation 
from nature effected by technocratic 
sank He urges a reoccupation of the 
body by the individual and the creation of 
a new ethnicity on the part of the 
collectivity, a re-discovery of ourselves as 
species-beings in a sense similar to the 
Paris Manuscripts. 

What Ferdinand Mount has recently 
called ‘the dilution of fraternity’ is a 
common theme linking the essays that 
follow. Dreitzel’s contribution portrays 
the intrusion of the political into the 
cultural sphere, and he presents a variant 
of Habermas’ legitimation crisis thesis. 
According to Dreitzel, the shortcoming of 
Habermas’ treatment of communicative 
competence is due to its failure to ‘take 
into account the physical and emotional 
dimensions of human experience and 
human action’. By addressing this 
imputed shortcoming, Dreitzel arrives at 
the same conclusion as Moscivici. 
Whereas Habermas tends to concentrate 
on the advancement of equality, Dreitzel 
writes, ‘It may indeed be said that the 
main political issue of industrial societies 
today is that of fraternity’. 

Sennett offers a devastating critique of 
contemporary romanticism’s view of the 
natural harmony between society and the 
individual. His critique of the cult of 
authenticity introduces a darker 
conception of human nature than is 
readily apparent in the preceding essays. 
The decline of eroticism and the stripping 
away of all vestiges of privacy evokes a 
pseudo-Gemeinschaft. Far from signal- 
ling the advent of socialism, we are wit- 
nessing the evolution of what McPherson 
has called ‘bourgeois posessive indivi- 
dualism’. Sennett’s thought has much in 
common with Erving Goffman (one can, 
I would suggest, trace these concerns back 
to Georg Simmel). 

Finally, Birnbaum surveys the 
potentialities of a new politics within the 
framework of this tempered view of 
human nature. He presents a comparative 
depiction of the rise of neo-conservatism 
in Europe and the United States and calls 
for a resurgence of a socialism purged of 
its technocratic distortions. Albeit sketchy, 
Birnbaum’s intent is to indicate that 
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socialism remains a viable alternative to 
domination by a technocratic élite. 
Absorbing not only Marx, butalso Weber, 
he none the less, refuses to succumb to the 
siren’s call of what Walter Benjamin once 
termed the ‘Melancholy Left’. 


Peter Kivisto 
New School for Social Research 


The Capitalist World-Economy 

Immanuel Wallerstein Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1979 xiv+305 pp. £15.00 
(£4.95 paper) 


Mexican Agriculture 1521-1630: 
Transformation of the Mode of 
Production 

André Gunder Frank Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1979 xii+g1 pp. £6.95 


Development studies in the West were 
largely dominated by various schools of 
‘modernization’ theory through the 
19408, until a radically new framework 
began to take shape, largely of Marxist 
provenance, but also with major versions 
coming from proponents of the capitalist 
industrialization and transformation of 
agriculture in some underdeveloped 
countries, notably among the ECLA 
theorists in Latin America. For 
modernization theorists, the causes of 
successful development, on the one hand, 
and underdevelopment on the other, were 
to be sought within the social structures 
and cultures of their chosen unit of 
analysis, the ‘society’. The kinds of factors 
taken to be significant varied greatly: the 
role of science; of military force; the 
presence or absence of the entrepreneurial 
spirit or of achievement-orientation; an 
appropriate religious ethic or ideology; 
levels and kinds of education; the 
autonomy of cities or of yeoman farmers; 
favourable geographical conditions; 
these, and more, had their defenders. 

To all this, dependency theorists threw 
down the gauntlet. Perhaps the most 
exciting challenge came in Frank’s The 
Sociology of Development and the Under- 
development of Sociology in 1967. The unit 
of analysis, they argued, was not the 
society, but the system within which all 
societies had progressively become 
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incorporated from the sixteenth century 
onwards, That system was a capitalist 
world-system. Thenceforth, the nature of 
each society was to be determined by its 
role in a single, worldwide division of 
labour: as core, peripheral, or semi- 
peripheral countries. Hence it could not 
be true that development had been held 
back because of the ‘dualistic’ presence of 
a ‘feudal’ sector or ‘traditional’ institu- 
tions. Nor, today, do the socialist states 
constitute an alternative world-system: 
they are, Wallerstein tells us, merely semi- 
peripheral countries within a capitalist 
world-economy. 

Whether we can meaningfully talk of 
‘world’-systems, as Wallerstein does, 
which are not necessarily worldwide or 
dominant at all (as capitalism briefly was); 
whether even that system can be described 
as capitalist when slavery, debt-peonage, 
and servile relations remained or became 
major ways of exploiting labour; whether 
the extension and timing of the process is 
exaggerated when it was only brought to 
fruition by the imperialism of the late 
nineteenth century (and was immediately 
followed by the Russian Revolution and 
the emergence of an alternative system 
across the world: communism, now with 
variants); whether capitalism can be 
defined in market terms rather than in 
terms of production-relationships; these 
and many other aspects of Wallerstein’s 
model (and those of Frank and Amin) 
cannot be discussed here; but they have all 
been questioned. Nor can the wider 
theoretical problems of the part played by 
collective and conflicting human agency in 
such functionalist models, in which the 
logic of the system or the actions of the 
core countries or of their ruling classes 
appear all-decisive, and the colonized are 
un-dialectically reduced to the status of 
objects rather than subjects. Logically and 
sociologically, it seems very difficult, in 
such a model, to allow that parts can 
possibly change until the whole does; 
a very fatalistic theory which takes up 
where older world-revolutionary, notably 
Trotskoid theory left off. Politically, the 
implications would appear to be fatalism 
and resignation in face of the task of 
changing the entire world. However, 
such a negative conclusion is illogically 
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contradicted by the authors’ actual value- 
commitment to the possibility of 
socialism. 

Readers of Wallerstein’s The Modern 
World-System (which outlined his general 
theory and analysed the emergence of 
capitalism in Europe and then its spread 
outwards) will know that three more 
volumes are to come, This is not one of 
them, but a collection of essays written in 
the 1970s. The essays on ‘The Three Paths 
of National Development in Sixteenth 
Century Europe’ and on ‘The Present 
Stage of the Debate on World Inequality’ 
contain useful summaries, amplifications 
and modifications of the arguments 
presented in the original volume. There 
are seven other essays on the inequalities 
between core and periphery; and seven 
more on varying aspects of class, race and 
ethnicity. The topics range from a 
discussion of Fanon to ethnicity in the 
USSR, the cliometric debate on US 
slavery, and several essays on Africa. The 
main theoretical assertion of this last 
group is that status groups are a ‘blurred 
collective representation’ of classes. 

For those to whom that is a satisfying 
proposition, and to whom the sub- 
sociological determinism of the general 
schema is acceptable, the applications of 
the model will be interesting. To me, they 
are challenging because they provoke 
constant mental argument with the 
author. Inevitably, the essays are uneven: 
the best come first, and most are curates’ 
eggs, with some good bits and other 
outrageous assertions studded amongst 
long passages that are no better and no 
worse than most other people’s general 
thoughts about the condition of the 
world. 

Frank’s essay, which costs over 1p pe 
page, is probably worth it. It is a solidly- 
researched, lucid and coherent analysis of 
the Spanish colonial organization of 
agriculture in Mexico, treating its 
successive phases — from the creation of 
the tribute-exacting encomienda, through 
the conscription of labour via the 
repartimiento, and the later growth of the 
hacienda, plus State institutions such as the 
pésito and the alhóndiga — within the 
framework of the demands of the core 
countries, and, within the country, the 
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decline of mining, the growth of a 
significant internal market, and the 
expansion of both agriculture and 
industry. He ends by sharply rejecting the 
established notion that the Aacienda was a 
‘feudal’ institution. 

As a case-study, it displays the power of 
the world-system model more effectively 
than the at times rather rambling and 
inevitably less-documented essays of 
Wallerstein. If the economic analysis were 
to be connected up, sociologically, to 
political and cultural processes, we would 
have the makings of a very impressive 
model for explaining much of Mexican 
history. As it is, this cannot be 
accomplished within the theoretical limits 
of the present framework. 


Peter Worsley 
Manchester University 


States and Social Revolutions: A 
Comparative Analysis of France, Russia 
and China 

Theda Skocpol Cambridge University Press 
1979 407 pp. £19.50 


This is a book in the spirit of the 
Barrington Moore of Social Origins of 
Dictatorship and Democracy. The connection 
may even be stronger, since it started its 
life asa Harvard Ph.D. thesis. But no more 
need be said of immediate influences, 
since the book stands magnificently on its 
own. In the best tradition of Marx, 
Tocqueville and Weber, it is a most 
impressive comparative historical 
sociology of the French, Russian and 
Chinese revolutions. 

The very selection of cases indicates one 
of the achievements of this book. As 
against more orthodox groupings — the 
French with the English (as ‘bourgeois’ 
revolutions), or the Russian with the 
Chinese (as ‘communist’ revolutions), 
Skocpol emphasizes the similarities in the 
old regime structure of her three societies, 
separated as they are by very different 
cultural traditions and nearly two 
hundred years of history. These were all 
what she calls ‘imperial states’, agrarian 
societies with absolutist monarchical rule 
marked by a considerable degree of 
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centralization and bureaucratization. In 
all three the landed aristocracy and gentry 
dominated state and society. Commerce 
and trade there was in plenty, though not 
much in the way of industry. But in none 
of these countries were the commercial 
classes an ‘oppositional’ force, either 
interested in or capable of taking on the 
landowning class. Rather they remained 
parasitic on the other classes, linked if 
anywhere to the monarchical interest as 
their chief protector and patron. 

In all these societies, the old regimes 
faced a crisis. Partly this was fiscal, caused 
as often as not by voluntary or involuntary 
military involvements, such as the French 
support to the Americans in the war of 
independence, or the Sino-Japanese war 
at the end of the nineteenth century. But 
this in turn reflected a more funda- 
mental feature of the crisis: the threat 
posed by the competition and territorial 
ambitions of other, more powerful and 
economically-advanced states in the 
international system. For France the 
problem was England, for Russia it was 
western Europe, for China the whole 
Western world as well as Japan. 

In response to this threat, the rulers of 
the three countries adopted a remarkably 
similar course: they attempted to reform, 
to ‘modernize’ their administration, their 
system of taxation, and their armies. But 
as Tocqueville pointed out the most 
dangerous moment for a government is 
when it embarks on reform. The reform- 
ing impulse brought the monarchies 
right up against the interests of the most 
powerful class in society, the landowning 
nobility. In their resistance — often 
extreme and demagogic — to reform, 
the aristocracy brought down the old 
regime, and ultimately also brought about 
their own demise. 

The fuel that fed the flames was the 
discontent of the peasantry, who 
constituted the vast majority of the pre- 
revolutionary society. Now Skocpol 
sensibly points out that the peasantry are 
always exploited and therefore always 
discontented, objectively speaking. But 
very special circumstances are needed for 
them to perceive this and to act on it ina 
concerted and widespread way. Two 
things made them revolutionary, at least 
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in the French and Russian cases (in China 
it took the mass-mobilizing efforts of the 
communists, after the downfall of the old 
regime, to detach the peasants from gentry 
tule). One was that they already had half 
the loaf, in Russia through the active 
policy of the state. Peasants were the direct 
producers on most of the land, and were 
naturally concerned to secure their titles 
to it, and to enjoy more of the fruits of 
their labour. What gave them an occasion 
to make this wish a reality, and propelled 
them into action, were the struggles at the 
top of society, and the subsequent collapse 
of state power (helped in most cases by 
war). Skocpol makes it clear that these 
struggles were quite independent of any 
class conflict between landowners and 
peasants, still less between landowners 
and bourgeoisie. They had their own logic 
in the evolution of the world system of 
states, and the growth of capitalism to a 
worldwide order. But they precipitated 
the peasantry into action, thereby turning 
what might have been dynastic struggles 
(or the victory of a Prussian-style reform 
from on top) into social revolution. 

The remainder of the book — and here I 
should say that it is very clearly laid out, 
with some useful summaries in tabular 
form — deals with the emergence of the 
new, strengthened, regimes out of war and 
revolution. Here structural analysis 
necessarily has to give way to some extent 
to historical narrative, and this perhaps 
explains the feeling of lessened force in 
these chapters. But it is also a crucial part 
of Skocpol’s whole argument that history 
matters, and that the outcomes of social 
revolutions can only be understood as the 
interplay of the larger historical forces 
operating at the global level with the local 
struggles of particular groups. There is 
inevitably much room here for the play of 
the contingent. The great strength of this 
book does indeed lie in the chapters 
dealing with each society in detail, where a 
formidable amount of historical work has 
been distilled to provide the analytical 
elements in the discussion of the 
revolutionary crisis and its resolution. A 
bare summary of the argument in a review 
cannot even attempt to do justice to the 
richness of these pages, where the 
theoretical framework is refined and 
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qualified by reference to the particular 
historical instance. 

This is, in sum, a fine piece of properly 
political sociology, of which there are in 
truth very few examples. Society gets its 
due share of attention; but as is fitting and 
absolutely essential in any discussion of 
revolution, it is the peculiar nature and 
crisis of the state that occupies the centre 
of the stage. 


Krishan Kumar 
University of Kent at 
Canterbury 
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Let me say right at the outset that 
Benson achieves these aims admirably. 
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the extra-mural students the author cares 
about but also for those in full-time 
education. It is rather less analytical than 
advanced students might need but within 
its modest but important aims it does its 
job well. 

The first two chapters, on Marx and 
Weber, provide perceptive short 
introductions to the monumental works 
of these two thinkers. Effective contrasts 
are drawn between the two theorists and, 
especially with reference to Weber, 
effective use is made of recent scholarship. 
The remaining Sere deal with more 
substantive issues of class and politics, 
such as the ‘end of ideology’ thesis, the 
value systems of the working and middle 
classes, and the sources of working class 
radicalism. Studies on patterns of income 
distribution, wealth, rates of social 
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mobility, changes in the structure of class 
formations and attitudes, ‘embourgeoise- 
ment’, the ‘aristocracy of labour’, class 
structuration, and more, are woven into 
the support of a general thesis that the 
structural basis of class consciousness 
has been weakened. In the last chapter the 
author relates class life styles especially for 
radical political action, and concludes 
that the problem of pushing forward a 
‘mass-based, libertarian socialism are 
formidable indeed, while the possibilities 
if this is not done remain ugly’. 
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It has to be admitted that there is little 
here which is new. But, given the book’s 
aims, this is a small caveat. Many students 
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raised by both Marx and Weber. In this it 
is well done. 
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University of Lancaster 
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PREFATORY NOTE* 


When Max Weber died he left a number of uncompleted and 
fragmented works to be posthumously edited and interpreted. For 
several reasons the circumstances and fates of German sociology 
between the wars were not favourable to this task. When afterwards 
American sociology came to dominate the profession, it claimed Weber 
among its prophets and forerunners, as Parsons did most notably. 
Weber’s methodology was regarded as a programme for a cumulative 
scientific theory on the basis of social research, and his works became a 
quarry for hypotheses to be tested. It remained the privilege of a few 
sociologists such as Reinhard Bendix, Benjamin Nelson, Dennis Wrong, 
Edward Shils and others, to point out that Weber had expressly rejected 
the idea of a systematic cumulative social science; that he had moved 
from his methodology to a historical and cultural sociology rather than 
to social research; and that his work lost all its depth when it was 
converted into arid hypotheses to be tested. 

While it became increasingly obvious that an ubiquitous theme, viz. 
‘rationalization’, ran through his several works, it proved difficult to 
discover his theory of rationalization processes, and even more so to 
locate it definitively in his works, and thus to reconstruct his sociology. 
Disregarding the incomplete and provisional character of his main 
publications, the obstacles were manifold indeed. Not to mention the 
Marxists, sociologists were generally averse to take seriously Weber’s 
claim that religions, ideas, and world views could play the role of 
independent and paramount social forces, and the very work in which 
Weber set out to prove this, modestly titled Collected Essays in the Sociology 
of Religion, is still unavailable as a whole to the English-speaking public. 

More specifically, Weber scholars were hampered by several 
assumptions. Firstly, they relied on existing editions which either gave 
Weber’s ultimate version of earlier publications or were shot through 
with reconstructions and corrections by his editors. This made it almost 
impossible to discover one of the main clues for reconstructing his 
sociology: the gradual development of his theory of rationalization. 
Lacking this clue, the reconstruction proceeded erroneously by freely 
combining statements from different strata of his work. For a full 
understanding of Max Weber we shall have to wait for a historical- 
critical edition of his works as I had earlier suggested (“Wie gut kennen 
wir Max Weber?’, Zeitschrift für die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 131, Bd., 
1975, pp- 719-742). 

Lastly, there was the traditional assumption that Economy and Society 
was his one and only major work and hence the true repository of his 
sociology. Yet Economy and Society presented itself as a collection of 
classificatory concepts which discouraged any attempt to discover a 
substantive unity. 

Against the background of these varied problems, partly substantive 
and partly textual, I wrote the article (following here in a condensed 
translation) which has in the meantime become a matter of comment 
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and controversy. Convinced that unusual textual and chronological 
considerations were requisite for a proper understanding, I was anxious 
to present the substantive issues in their textual settings. For this reason 
alone, my article in its briefness could not aim at a detailed 
reconstruction of Weber’s substantive theory of rationalization 
processes. I was content, rather, to point out by exemplification the 
unfamiliar character and dimension of some of his arguments and to 
indicate their textual basis. 

To this purpose I explained that Economy and Society, conceived as a 
compendium of the essentially provisional and ideal-typical concepts of 
sociology, could not serve as a ready guide to a reconstruction of his 
substantive theory. I also tried to shed some light on the gradual growth 
of Weber’s sociology by marking decisive stages of its development. 
Especially, I drew attention to the crucial role of his Economic Ethic of 
World Religions. The Protestant Ethic had shown how rational Capitalism 
rose from arational grounds. In Economic Ethic of World Religions Weber 
found the general formula and universal perspective of his problem: 
how do ‘ideas’ and ‘interests’ interact to further or inhibit processes of 
rationalization? In answering this question, Weber unfolds a 
fascinating sociology of rationality which reserves an eminent role for 
religions (and more generally: ideas and world views), as they firstly 
shape man’s practical attitude to the world through a religiously 
grounded ‘economic ethic’ as a mediate between ‘ideas’ and ‘interests’, 
and secondly, and more surprisingly, breed their own processes of 
religious rationalization which in turn lead to other processes of 
rationalization. The sociology of rationality, as set forth systematically, 
though summarily, in the Economic Ethic of World Religions, furnishes the 
core of Weber’s theory of rationalization processes. 

If all this may sound remote and academic, it nevertheless lent vision 
and depth to his works. He had earlier wound up his Protestant Ethic with 
the apprehensive question about man’s future in the ‘iron cage’ of 
Capitalism, and he set forth in his later works the institutional 
machinery and dynamic of modern rational society. Yet his institutional 
analysis acquired its specific scope and acuity beyond its professional 
accuracy by his concern over processes which, turning on their own 
momentum, threatened to subject man to their own rationality. The 
note of foreboding, sometimes bordering on despair, derived from his 
doubts about the rationality of rationalization. If such despair, unusual 
in his time, has meanwhile become almost a commonplace, we still, and 
the more, need an understanding of Weber’s analysis of the paradoxes 
and complexities of human rationality and rationalization processes. 

Since I wrote the article six years ago, the situation has changed 
considerably. Growing discontent with contemporary sociology has 
reawakened an original interest in Weber’s works; valuable articles and 
books, published or in process, have returned to probing his sociology 
in depth. There is also a growing concern with the grave textual and 
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chronological problems and an awareness of our need of new and 
reliable editions. The doubts about the place of Economy and Society in 
Weber’s works, voiced in my article, have been strengthened by a newly 
found correspondence between Max Weber and his publisher which 
makes it quite clear that existing editions of Economy and Society offer 
editorial juxtapositions of posthumous manuscripts rather than the 
book as planned by Weber himself. All this will conduce to our efforts to 
better understand Max Weber as sociologists ought to try in the crisis of 
their profession and society. 


Friedrich H. Tenbruck 
March 1980 


* The Editor is grateful to Professor Tenbruck for writing this Note by way of a current 
introduction to the translation. 


Friedrich H. Tenbruck 


The problem of thematic unity in the 
works of Max Weber* 


I ECONOMY AND SOCIETY — THE ASSUMPTION THAT IT WAS 
WEBER’S PRINCIPAL WORK 


When Marianne Weber brought out Economy and Society (ES) in 1921, she 
described it in the first sentence of her preface as Weber’s posthumous 
and principal work (Hauptwerk). Even without this label, the scientific 
world would have been persuaded of this designation. Whenever a solid 
work of this extent appears in the literary legacy of a scholar (Gelehrter), 
it is taken to be his life’s work and this was even more so in the case of 
Weber whose earlier writings had only been submitted as essays. Here 
was the product ofa lifetime’s labour and hence the principal work. This 
ambiguous designation attained a deeper significance when it appeared 
that Economy and Society (ES) provided a summa of the discipline, and 
undertook to cover and make accessible all areas of sociology. Thus ES 
was taken to be Weber’s comprehensive and authentic testament to 
which he had given everything. When, in the opening sentence of the 
preface of Johannes Winckelmann’s studious edition, the contemporary 
reader is again told that he is in receipt of the posthumous and principal 
work, there seems little else to do than treat the statement as indubitable. 

Accordingly, one might have expected that the interest in Weber’s 
works would fee centred on ES. That, however, has not been the case. 
The best known and most widely read text was, instead, the Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (PE), an early work, which in spite of its 
peculiar importance cannot be counted as his major work. In contrast, 
ES is very rarely read as a whole and at no time has it, in toto, been the 
subject of interpretation.' Certainly many sociologists have concerned 
themselves with chapters of this mammoth work, especially with those on 
domination, stratification and bureaucracy. A complete interpretation 
though, has never seriously been attempted. Given the absence of any 
convincing substantive problematic that could unlock ES and.show how 
all the parts are interlinked and relate to the whole in keeping with a 
reliable criterion, parts were extracted and ranked in relation to one 
another according to personal interpretation. To a large extent the parts 
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have been freely used without regard to an overall understanding.? 

In fact the presentation of Weber’s sociology has not been the 
outcome of a debate with his major work but rather has followed other 
lines. For many sociologists — for example, the neo-positivist school — 
his main achievement lies in the field of methodology. This school views 
him as a prophet of a methodology which finds a path through the 
morass of uncertainties of the human sciences. Uninterested in Weber’s 
substantive researches, they make him the advocate ofa future sociology 
that would proceed strictly according to the model of the natural 
sciences. The principal work is not taken into account and the 
methodology is so imperfectly summarized as to become rather 
inverted. Small wonder then that it is often doubted whether Weber’s 
substantive research conforms with his own methodology.’ 

Another reading has confined itself to the conceptualization of an 
interpretive (verstehende) sociology. and has tied itself to the opening 
paragraphs of ES, the explication of basic concepts, and at best reckons 
itself to be concerned with the architectonic structure of ES. However 
persuasive such analyses might be, they have not been able to explain 
how the parts of ES are linked to a theme or where the centre of the 
structure is to be located. As soon as one has passed beyond the basic 
concepts, one is assailed by an impenetrable diversity of themes and 
theses which blend to form an infinite net, in which one knot leads on to 
another without any notion of priority. The basic concepts are unable to 
uncover a thematic unity within ES, so that any one substantive chapter 
could be tied in with either a theoretical or a methodological 
conceptualization. 

Thus, in 1949, J. Winckelmann summed up the position as follows: ‘It 
may be established without exaggeration as communis opinio doctorum 
that, in its present form, the work is an irregulare aliquid corpus.‘ In a way 
he adhered to the view that, since Weber had not been able to complete 
the masterwork, it must, ultimately, be beyond comprehension. 
However, unlike others, Winckelmann had not given up on the problem 
of reconstructing ES in the image of its author. As the new editor he has 
tried ever since, by transposing and adding material, to create an edition 
in which ‘ES becomes less fragmentary and a significant degree of 
completeness and accessibility is established that would bring out Max 
Weber’s scientific knowledge as well as providing a definitive expression 
to his intellectual conception.’* However one values his several editions 
(1956, 1964, 1972, 1976), they have not made the work as a whole 
readable and intelligible, and indeed they could not; for the major 
difficulties lie not in the small number of gaps and uncompleted sections 
but in the unresolved question of the unity of this mammoth work.® 

From the first publication of ES, opinion has diverged as to whether 
Weber actually sought a substantive unity for the work, or whether he 
was unable or unwilling to provide such a unity. With no resolution of 
this divergence, ES has, for some, been reduced to a posthumous work 
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of reference’ and, for others, its author a critic. Belonging to the latter 
group is Jaspers, who writes, ‘in spite of their span, the massive 
fragments remain the unused building blocks of a titan’; somewhat 
obscurely, he locates Weber’s completeness and integrity in terms of his 
failure. Neither characterization is satisfactory. Weber’s intellectual 
passion excludes the possibility that his life’s work should lie buried in a 
reference work, his intellectual decisiveness must place him beyond the 
critic, and his intellectual consistency rules out the recs ofa 
collection of fragments lacking any conscious notion of design. 

Given the absence of a key to ES, it has been impossible to complete 
an exposition of Weber’s sociology in terms of this major work and the 
way out of this dilemma was to opt for methodological and theoretical 
conceptualizations. Those who remained dissatisfied with these 
conceptualizations felt compelled to replace the writings with the man. 
For no other sociologist has biography played such an extensive and 
commanding role in interpretation. Those who knew him all report 
coming under the force of his authority by virtue of his personality 
rather than his writings.? With regularity later analyses too have sought 
the unity of the oeuvre in terms of the man, his fundamental outlook and 
his attitudes, so as to tie together the otherwise unrelated texts and to 
serve as a substitute for the indecipherable major work. Even Bendix in 
his search for a meaningful interpretation has entitled his book An 
Intellectual Portrait. 

More than half a century of commentary confirms the paradoxical 
conclusion that the interpretation of Weber’s sociology is not based 
upon the work that is commonly regarded to be his major work. This 
applies equally to current interpretations. By alternating between the 
man and his work, Bendix’s reading has improved upon the numerous 
shortcomings of previous interpretations and has brought to light a 
unity within Weber’s sociology, though not without incurring a cost. 
Bendix has eschewed reductionism to either methodological or 
theoretical conceptualization and has boldly grasped the substantive 
research work. The unification he seeks is accomplished by resurrecting 
from an old supposition the question: ‘What were the origins of rational 
culture in the West?’ which he treats as the central theme of Weber’s 
work. However, an important consequence of this is that ES and the 
GARS collection are merged together to establish a new direction. 
[Translator’s note: The German acronym is retained since there is no 
equivalent English language edition. GARS stands for Gesammelte 
Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie, 1st ed., 1920-1. Listed at the conclusion of 
the article are the contents of this collection with the dates of their first 
appearance.] The price may appear small in relation to the gains. Buta 
conscientious interpretation poses the inescapable question that, had 
Weber wished to explain the origin of occidental rationality, why didn’t 
he make it the central theme of his principal work. For it is obvious that 
he did not do so. Certainly within ES there are significant fragments and 
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observations, and the question often remains just below the surface, but 
the work exhibits no compulsion to acknowledge or develop the 
question. No interpretation, therefore, can adopt this position. If ES is 
Weber’s principal work and if ES like the Economic Ethic of World Religions 
(WEWR) Itranslator’s note: again to avoid confusion the German 
acronym is retained, see previous translators’ note] can stand alone by 
itself, then it is unsatisfactory to produce a new work out of two already 
existing — particularly as only a few segments are crucial to the 
rationalization thesis — and thereby reduce the major part of ES and 
WEWR to merely contrasting studies. Bendix’s interpretation, in other 
words, still cannot be considered the last word. 

No one, since the publication of Bendix’s text, has managed to extract 
more from ES other than additional contributions to specialist areas of 
sociology. Given the acceptance of its status as the principal work, the 
question then arises as to whether ES has been pushed into a blind alley. 
What is a principal work (Hauptwerk)? Perhaps this ambiguous term has 
so prejudiced interpretation that an impartial view of the work is 
almost unobtainable. It is time to return to the sources, to read the texts 
without preconceived ideas and intentions, so that a fresh light may be 
cast on the individual works and their relation to the whole. 


H THE HISTORICO-RELIGIOUS PROCESS OF DISENCHANTMENT 
(ENTZAUBERUNG) 


[Translator’s note: The term disenchantment should be read not so 
much as the final state of a world purged of illusion, but as an actual 
process, literally, of dis-enchantment.] 

In an attempt to locate the PE within the system of Weber’s writing, 
W. M. Sprondel uses the following quote: ‘That great religious historical 
process of disenchantment of the world, which disavows all magical 
ways to salvation as a superstition and sacrilege, found its conclusion 
here.’!® However, if one turns to the 1904 publication of the PE one will 
not find the cited passage which Weber inserted in 1919/1920 when he 
was preparing PE for the GARS collection. 

Considering its scope and radicalness, the bold insertion clearly goes 
beyond the original thesis, and anyone familiar with the PE could not 
fail to notice this. Since the PE is exclusively concerned with the origin of 
the spirit of capitalism, where in this work does he refer to the historico- 
religious process of disenchantment, and how could Calvinism be 
represented as the concluding stage of a process when only its 
particularity and effects were being debated? And on the authority of 
what argument could Weber have referred the reader of the PE to the 
further propositions that the disenchantment of the world ‘commenced 
with ancient Judaic prophecy’ and that it terminated ‘in association 
with Greek scientific thought’ in the inner-worldly asceticism of 
Protestantism?! There is no mention of this in the PE, and Weber’s 
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insertion, taken solely in the context of the PE, must have appeared as 
some amazing personal brainwave which far exceeds the permissible 
limits of scientific statements. One thing is clear: the section is 
completely alien to the rest of the PE. The insertion was not part of the 
original and it never could have been, as it breaks loose from the initial 
format and surveys completely new dimensions. 

First let us establish that the GARS collection reproduced neither the 
original text of the PE, nor that of the WEWR essays. In the Author’s 
Introduction (Vorbemerkung) Weber had deliberately spoken of ‘the 
following collected and enlarged essays’,!? a statement which has never 
received serious attention by commentators. All the editions have 
simply printed the final versions of the PE and WEWR; despite an 
otherwise lavish commentary they did not mention, let alone draw 
attention to, the changes.'® For 55 years we have been reading and 
interpreting the GARS under the erroneous assumption that it 
reproduced the original texts of the PE and WEWR. Under this 
deception a satisfactory exegesis is scarcely possible, since no clean 
demarcation has been established between the earlier and later versions; 
nor has it been possible to relate the separate works to each other, norto 
reliably gauge the progress of ideas." 

The passage quoted above belongs to the enlargements that Weber 
made and it clearly goes beyond the boundaries of the PE; therefore 
greater importance should be attached to it. These additions provide the 
reader with an adumbrated version of a more extensive process, the 
historico-religious process of disenchantment, in which the PE is to be 
understood as the final act. Since this idea was not even hinted at in the 
original text, it follows that it must have been conceived at a later date. 
But this then prompts the question: when and where did Weber develop 
this idea? Furthermore, why did he introduce the additions at a later 
date, despite the fact that even the later edition of the PE is not 
concerned with the historico-religious process? 

Now it is known that similar passages can be found scattered in 
Weber’s later works, that is, in both ES and WEWR. All these passages 
are in agreement that the process starts with Judaism and terminates in 
the inner-worldly asceticism of Puritanism. The intermediary stages 
remain relatively undefined. They are, for instance, referred to in the 
essay on Ancient Judaism, (there, Roman law stands alongside Hellenic 
intellectual culture (Geisteskultur) and, through the agency of the Roman 
concept of office, led to the institution of the Christian Church), and in 
ES (where Weber records the circumstance that occidental religion was 
not created by intellectuals).'* In other places the intermediary stages 
are described only in the most general terms, instanced by the fact that 
occidental rationality is to be explained predominantly by religion 
when political factors do not intervene." 

These remarks may have been influenced by the fashionable belief of 
that time which Weber could have included in the text without further 
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evidence. Modern civilization was referred to as having a threefold 
origin in Judaism, Christianity and Antiquity, though not without 
making the usual reference to the Germanic legacy; however, these views 
were much too unspecific in their speculations to serve as an adequate 
model for Weber’s quite different stipulation of the historical origins in 
the construction of the historico-religious process of rationalization. 
Here is a theory both completely novel and unique whose originality 
is presaged in its terminology. The possibility must be ruled out that 
Weber could have repeatedly, yet casually, inserted such a sweeping view 
in the course of his work, had he not been convinced that he had 
elsewhere submitted the proof for this process. This in turn raises the 
question: where and when had Weber presented and worked out his 
conceptualization of a historico-religious process of rationalization 
extending from ancient Judaism to the Protestant ethic? 


III OCCIDENTAL RATIONALIZATION AND HISTORICO-RELIGIOUS 
DISENCHANTMENT 


This takes us to the centre of Weber’s sociology, beyond the basic 
concepts and methodology which were for him a means to enable 
research in historical sociology. From Bendix we know that the kernel of 
these researches is the process of rationalization whose outcome is 
the modern world. It should be noted, however, that the term 
‘rationalization process’ was hardly ever employed by Weber,'* who 
alternated between the more general concepts of rationality, 
instrumental rationality, rationalization and disenchantment. The 
problem of interpretation is how to decide whether the changes in the 
use of these terms involve more than stylistic variation; in particular, 
whether the processes of rationalization and disenchantment are 
equivalent. There has been a tacit acceptance that they are equivalent. 
However, leaving aside the fact that disenchantment in many instances 
amounts to the same thing as rationalization, and that the term, 
rationalization, is wide enough to include disenchantment, Weber did 
actually make a distinction between religious disenchantment and 
occidental rationalization. 

If the central features of Weber’s writings are to be comprehended, we 
have to be quite clear as to the specific meaning of terms in particular 
texts. Here one is confronted with a major difficulty, the multiple 
usages of the concept rationalization. This is an oversight on Weber’s 
part; indeed he constantly impresses on the reader these multiple 
meanings of the term.!® As we shall see below, he acknowledged 
different forms of rationalization which had occurred not only in the 
West but in quite different ways in other civilizations (Kulturen), too. 
Today ‘rationalization process’ is taken to be synonymous with 
occidental development but, for Weber, this was a particular case ofa 
more general class of events. 
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Even if we limit ourselves to the course of occidental history, further 
differences in the usage of rationalization become apparent, for Weber 
did not the use the same term in the same way throughout his life. 
Considering that Weber shifted his ground on this issue several times, an 
interpretation, which adheres to one concept of rationalization across 
the length of Weber’s works, is more likely to cover up rather than 
expose these shifts. 

There are two main shifts involved. First, Weber belonged to an age 
which took for granted the rational character of its civilization. He did 
not doubt that European history exhibited a development of increasing 
rationality. He was not content, though, with contemporary 
explanations which referred to the legacy of Greece and the progress of 
modern science. Weber was to discover the specific process of 
rationalization only in the course of his research, and this discovery was 
not a matter of description but of explanation: an explanation, 
moreover, that was only gradually developed. This development is 
marked in his writings by a transition from accounts of the historical 
facts to a sociologically explained process. 

The second shift concerns the historical periodization of the process 
of rationalization. In the PE Weber’s purpose was to explain the late 
phase of capitalism, and only afterwards were the earlier phases 
gradually included. That is why the idea of a process of rationalization, 
extending throughout the whole of European history, is a later product 
of his thinking. Rationalization (as well as the process of rationalization) 
can, therefore, mean the process as a whole, but it could also mean its 
various parts. The historico-religious process of disenchantment, 
displaying its own course of rationalization, is clearly one such part of 
the overall process of rationalization in Europe. Religious dis- 
enchantment terminates in the Protestant ethic, at the point at which 
other specific forms of rationalization are only just beginning. The 
conclusion of the process of religious disenchantment provides the 
spirit from which capitalism unfolds in its role as the rationalizing force 
of modernity. The emergence of the last stage of rationality is carried 
forward by new agents — science, economics, politics. Inner-worldly 
asceticism not only marks the end-point but also the internal limits of 
religious disenchantment. 

Weber’s terminology obscures these distinctions and here the 
following usage is proposed to enable, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
intended characteristics to be specified. The rationalization process will 
refer to the overall sequence, the development up to the Protestant ethic 
will be known as disenchantment, and the condensation and 
continuation of disenchantment will be called modernization. 

Weber could only conceive of the rationalization process after he had 
uncovered the process of disenchantment. When and where this 
occurred takes us to the centre of Weber’s sociology and to questions 
about the unity, origins and coherence of his writings. It also leads to the 
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central difficulty of comprehending the oeuvre, because the process of 
disenchantment (like that of rationalization) does not receive a complete 
and comprehensive treatment in his writings. 

We know that in 1903 Weber recovered from his illness and embarked 
on a double sociological enterprise: methodologically, the essay on 
Objectivity and, substantively, the PE.2° By 1904 Weber was already 
examining the beginnings of modernization, that is, the inner-worldly 
asceticism of Protestantism. However, the shaping of the capitalist spirit 
from the Protestant ethic is considered in itself and not as the end of a 
much larger process.?! 

About ten years later in his work on the sociology of religion Weber 
fastened upon ancient Judaism, and thus came upon the initial term of 
the process: it was ‘the highly religious ethic of conduct, one that was 
free of magic and the search for irrational forms of salvation’.?? But 
when and where did Weber develop the concept of the historico- 
religious process of disenchantment which in a subsequent phase led to 
modernization? Obviously separate inspection of Judaic rationality and 
Protestantism is not sufficient to form the idea of a process linking them 
together. The crucial task was to show how the rational Judaic ethic 
could produce inner-worldly asceticism that was the driving force 
behind modernization in the West. 

Weber had handled modernization, from different standpoints, in the 
PE and certain sections of ES, and had devoted a part of WEWR to the 
study of Judaism. Yet he had to link both together in a historico- 
religious process of disenchantment in order to arrive at the 
conceptualization of the rationalization process. Therefore a central 
question in the comprehension of Weber is: where had he presented the 
process of disenchantment which, from the legacy of Judaism via the 
conduit of Christianity, results in the inner-worldly asceticism of 
Protestantism? 


IV THE RATIONALIZATION THESIS 


Bendix is the author who has turned attention away from 
methodological and theoretical questions to the substantive researches, 
in particular the process of rationalization which he sees ‘as a thread 
running through Weber’s life work’.28 Bendix has convinced 
sociologists that if we are to comprehend Weber, then we have to grasp 
the design of the rationalization process. He has, therefore, undertaken 
to reconstruct this process from Weber’s writings. While his portrait of 
Max Weber has been eminently successful, the same cannot be said for 
the rationalization thesis (this term will denote his reconstruction of the 
rationalization process), since it contradicts the texts in a number of 
elementary ways and is in itself contradictory. 

Bendix fails to tell us where Weber addressed the theme which was the 
predominating issue in his life’s work. He elevates the rationalization 
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theme to an ubiquitous topic without specifying a text that is exclusively 
and thematically concerned with the process. Bendix can only 
reconstruct the theme by dismantling the separate texts in order to 
utilize specific parts from them. Roughly it goes like this: from the PE 
Weber turns back to Ancient Judaism (a chapter belonging to the WEWR) 
and fills in the necessary intermediary and final stages of the process 
with selected passages taken from ES — the Sociology of Law, the City 
and the State. Abramowski’s reconstruction, though more historically 
descriptive, is not much different. 

Bendix and others have only been able to reconstruct the process of 
rationalization by assuming and imposing a thematic unity upon 
Weber’s researches. The price of attaining this understanding is a 
contradiction between the reconstruction and Weber’s works and a loss 
of identity of the separate texts. It is hard to assess an interpretation that 
remains indifferent to the subject, purpose and outcome of specific 
works. 

One of the drawbacks of Bendix’s reading is a disregard for the 
chronological sequence of Weber’s writings. While, on the whole, 
adhering to the chronological sequence in the attempt to decode the 
process of rationalization, at the decisive point Bendix reverses the 
eee placing WEWR prior to ES. This is consistent with the 
publication dates but inconsistent with the dates of their composition. 
All the sections of ES, from which Bendix fashions his reconstruction, 
belong to Part II which Weber had written in the period 1911-13, and 
so, before WEWR.*5 

This reversal of chronology is consistent with Bendix’s rationalization 
thesis which stipulates that ES was designed to present the final 
crowning stages of the process of rationalization. This presupposes, 
however, that Weber was at least clear in his mind as to the earlier 
preceding stages; without such a conceptualization how could he have 
conceived of the process in its entirety? Weber must have — and Bendix 
recognizes that this is essential to his argument®® — recognized the 
cultural uniqueness and historical significance of ancient Judaism. 
Without this presuppositicn it might still be possible to read the central 
chapters of ES on the City, State and Law in the light of the 
rationalization thesis, but it would be impossible to view them as the 
crowning stages. Whatever one finds in these chapters, it is not a mature 
and comprehensive expression of Weber’s ideas on the process of 
rationalization, for he had not yet reached such a conceptualization. ES 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as the final and conclusive presentation 
of the process. 

The rationalization thesis stands, and so falls, because it is assumed 
that WEWR was written before ES. Since Bendix accepts that ES is the 
final presentation of the process, it is perfectly consistent for him to 
argue that all the essays on the sociology of religion are ‘a mere preface 
to what he had not yet explained for the West’,?” and that the relevant 
parts of ES are ‘continuations of the sociology of religion’.#* If the 
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references used by Bendix are scrutinized with regard to chronology, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that Bendix has erroneously supposed that 
Weber had written WEWR before ES.?? This mistake is in line with the 
traditional acceptance that ES is both a late work and the principal work 
that brings together all of Weber’s answers and solutions. While Bendix 
might have allowed himself considerable latitude to range over the 
output of Weber’s lifetime in the presentation of an Intellectual Portrait, 
he clearly has exceeded the boundaries of this licence. 

Furthermore the rationalization process is, for Bendix, the outcome 
of an aggregation of historical events and factors which all must be taken 
into account; as such the outcome of the process is essentially fortuitous. 
Thus a further price has to be paid for subverting the rationalization 
thesis to the identification of a collection of heterogeneous historical 
factors. 

Bendix is able to utilize only a few passages from the alleged principal 
work as direct contributions to Weber’s major preoccupation, and the 
vast bulk of the remainder is explained away as ‘contrasting material’ or 
simply ignored. The same fate awaits WEWR. Although this collection 
takes as its theme the role of religious ethics and their consequences for 
orientations toward the economic and, indeed, concerns the subject of 
rationality, the direction of this work is not aimed exclusively at the 
process of rationality in the West. Characteristically Bendix writes, on 
the one hand, that Weber had wound up his sociology of religion with 
the chapter on Ancient Judaism, and, on the other hand, that the chapter 
should be seen simply as the opening phase of the following stages of 
the rationalization process, the chapters of ES on Law, State and 
Domination being the concluding phase. The long expositions on China 
and India are seen as non-essential to Weber’s true intentions and are 
devalued to a kind of experimental control to the Protestant ethic thesis 
and simply serve to justify the generality that religious ethics are an 
important influence on orientations towards the economic. WEWR, 
however, cannot be understood solely within the framework of the 
process of rationalization in the West. 

If it was Weber’s intention to trace out the whole process after the 
publication of the PE and, strangely, if he intended to do this in two very 
different works, he didn’t actually carry out his plan. Although WEWR 
does analyse ancient Judaism, it contains no general conceptualization 
of occidental development, and ES, in so far as it admits to a general 
theme, is almost exclusively concerned with modernization; it has little 
to offer on the extensive periods of religious disenchantment and 
nowhere does it conduct a comprehensive exposition of occidental 
development. If Weber was pursuing the theme of rationalization in the 
West, why did he disperse the subject in an athematic way between two 
works, WEWR and ES, and, in particular, why is the process of 
disenchantment, which is the central strand of occidental development, 
ignored? 

Given this situation it has to be asked whether Weber planned to trace 
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out and substantiate the éssential stages in the rationalization process. 
And if it wasn’t Weber’s intention, Bendix’s interpretation has to be 
rejected. For Bendix rationalization remains a historically fortuitous 
occurrence, the result of a series of particular events that consecutively 
have produced a specific outcome. Between the rationalism of Judaism 
and the inner-worldly asceticism of Protestantism no process of 
religious disenchantment is discerned. Instead, the legacy of Judaic 
rationalism is transposed by purely secular forces to become a 
prevailing world view. The significance of religious ethics is restricted to 
the demonstration of ‘how some had an accelerating and others a 
retarding effect upon the rationality of economic life’.*° 

Weber’s important discovery, however, lay in the knowledge that 
rationalization in all its historical fragility was born from the 
compulsion of an inherent logic, which was situated in the irresistible 
drive towards the rationalization of religious ideas. Therefore, the 
process of rationalization is at heart an historico-religious process of 
disenchantment, and the stages and moments in the history of 
rationalization derive their unity from the process of disenchantment. 
Weber’s discovery was not the identification of the separate events but a 
logic, the internal drive behind the whole sequence. The key to this view 
of Weber is to be found in the work that, in spite of some progress, has 
resisted interpretation in its central part, namely in WEWR. 


V THE ECONOMIC ETHICS OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS (WEWR): 
ITS PLACE IN WEBER'S OEUVRE 


Given a situation in which Weber’s works possess a fragmentary 
character lacking form and have such broad objectives, how those works 
relate to one another and what their positional significance is within the 
overall output can scarcely be gathered from the intellectual contents 
alone. Exterior criteria such as the origin of the work, the dates of 
composition and abet comparison could be an important aid to 
interpretation. This holds above all all for WEWR, whose outer form as 
well as its internal construction conceals its central position within 
Weber’s work. 

For a long time the WEWR collection played almost no part in the 
interpretation of the Weberian euvre. As long as attention had been 
focused on theory and methodology, these essays have seemed an 
incidental research interest, and some have gone so far to regard them as 
a regrettable waste of energy on a peripheral subject. Those who did 
establish an interest in the PE were sometimes ignorant even of the 
existence of the WE WR essays,*! which otherwise were held. to be a form 
of control evidence to the Protestant ethic hypothesis containing no 
independent thesis of their own: the PE establishes the force of ideas 
over interests, i.e. how the spirit of capitalism originated from 
Protestant asceticism, whereas WEWR demonstrates the obverse: in 
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those situations where the spirit of capitalism did not materialize the 
conviction of an inner-worldly asceticism was also absent. Yet anyone 
who is familiar with the Author’s Introduction (Vorbemerkung) to GARS 
will realize how untenable such a methodological reading is. At no time 
was WEWR meant to be a counterpart to the PE, for it presents and 
establishes its own major thesis. As we will see, the work is linked to the 
PE but at the same time it transcends that context. To see it as a mere 
counterpart to the PE is a lamentable blindspot in Weberian research. 
Since Bendix, WE WR has been regarded as a preliminary study to those 
chapters of ES in which Weber wished to give the explanation, still 
outstanding, of the process of Western rationalization, so that the only 
directly relevant chapter has to be Ancient Judaism. This fundamentally 
misconstrues the nature and position of WEWR. 

In this collection Weber adopts a specific and unique position. Unlike 
ES, which was written under a contractural obligation, Weber is free in 
this work to pursue his own interests. In terms of periodization of 
Weber’s life and work this collection has a predominant position in that 
it has to be valued as the last of the major substantive researches and so 
as his final explicit conceptualization (Erkenntnisstand). _ 

Moreover WEWR is the work on which Weber laboured most 
persistently. The substantive material for the chapters on China, India 
and Israel — after several years work — were, in essentials, prepared and 
more or less finished as provisional manuscripts by towards the 
beginning of the war. This was not the case with the chapters planned on 
Islam and Christianity. Convinced that he would not be able to return to 
this enterprise after the end of the war, Weber decided on a serialized 
publication in the Archiv für Soztalwissenschaft; however the manuscripts 
were neither fully prepared, worked through or completed.*? How 
much work he expended on seeing the three chapters into print is 
unknown. But publication meant that he had to prepare hurriedly a 
general conclusion based on the trunk of the three special studies. The 
concluding statements, which one would expect at the end ofa book and 
which Weber would have certainly placed as the conclusion to the final 
planned volume on Christianity, were brought forward to provide the 
Introduction (Einleitung), probably written in 1915. It is clear that the 
results of his studies, which he saw himself forced to bring to a hasty and 
premature fruition, could not very well be included in the already 
finished substantive chapters of ES or WEWR.** Moreover, since the 
Introduction and the chapter on China were probably already in print, 
Weber saw reason to correct and further extend the introductory 
resumée with the hastily inserted Intermediate Reflections (Zwischer- 
betrachtungen).5* [Translator’s note: I have restored the main title to this 
essay. Gerth and Mills adopted the sub-title in their translation (p. 323) 
which entirely ignores the positional significance of the essay.] 

The reader of the WEWR collection should be aware that the hurried 
and opaque propositions of the Introduction and Intermediate Reflections 
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do not relate to the main body of the text as introductory comments and 
additional remarks, but represent the first systematic, though highly 
enigmatic, summa of his long term historico-sociological researches. 
They contain the final account and the last stage attained of the torso 
that is WEWR. 

The specific and, in terms of chronology, the authoritative position of 
WEWR can be brought into sharper focus if its relation to the PE is 
considered. With the PE, Weber had commenced his own sociology and 
it comes as no surprise when, at the end of this work, he projects a 
research programme that reads almost like a life-time’s work: an 
inquiry into the significance of ascetic rationalism for practical social 
ethics (sozialpolitische Ethik) and social groups, and the tracing of inner- 
worldly asceticism back into the middle ages. This programme remains 
wholly within the framework of the PE in that it limits itselfto an inquiry 
into dhie immediate origins of European modernization, and seeks to 
research the role of ascetic rationalism on a broader front. 

In the later revision of the PE for GARS, Weber explained in the final 
footnote why he had not undertaken the programme at the time. Aside 
from external factors, Weber expressed the wish to set the problem 
‘within the totality of cultural development’.’ The theme of the PE, the 
dependence of the capitalist spirit upon the religious notions of 
asceticism, is now broadened in scope and elevated to a universal 
subject: what is the role of ideas and interests (or, what amounts to the 
same thing for Weber, religion and society) for long run developments, 
and how are such forceful and enduring settings formed which 
determine the course of history, as did the Protestant ethic? The PE is an 
example of one of those determining religious ideas which, through the 
mediation of economic ethics, define the long run development of 
civilizations, This clearly goes beyond the question whether those 
civilizations that lacked inner-worldly asceticism also failed to adopt a 
rational economic orientation, and instead confronts the more general 
question of how rationality in conjunction with ideas and interests is 
produced and comes into effect. In the planned volume on Christianity, 
this problem must perforce have appeared as the question whether the 
momentous Protestant ethic was a fortuitous historical circumstance or 
whether it was the outcome of long term forces, either of ideas or 
interests. Notwithstanding the particular interest Weber took in 
European development, he had to count both projects equally. They led 
him, as we shall see more precisely, to place the PE thesis within a 
general inquiry into the role of rationality in history, in order to 
discover the rationalization process. He did this in WEWR. 

The PE and WEWR do not belong together as hypothesis and control 
evidence. WEWR is the legitimate consolidation and extension of the 
path Weber had started with the PE. Through a consideration of 
Christianity the series would examine European rationalization prior to 
the Protestant ethic, and through a consideration of the remaining 
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world religions would be able to overview the course of rationalization 
in other civilizations, and finally, by generalizing the question as to the 
direction of rationality mediate between ideas and interests, Weber 
would seek a general solution to it. 

The GARS collection spanned the entire creative period of Weber’s 
life from the PE onwards till his death; it, and not ES, was the work that 
had occupied him continuously.*° The PE is the vehicle which provides 
the first clear but limited expression of this profound question. The 
WEWR documents how this problem was extended to a higher level of 
thinking: first, the evidence brought together in the substantive 
chapters, and then the theoretical summary of the Introduction and the 
Intermediate Reflections. 

Weber’s development displays the clear stages of the rationalization 
problem. The starting point is his acute interest in Western capitalist 
rationality. In the PE Weber uncovered some immediate origins of 
economic rationalism. From there he developed (at the end of the PE) a 
programme that would research, on the one side, the significance of 
ascetic Protestantism for the modernization of society (the state, 
practical social ethics and social groups); on the other, some other 
origins of modern rationalism (humanistic rationalism, scientific 
empiricism, medieval forerunners of asceticism). This inquiry was 
transformed in the course of the following work, ES, whose preference 
for thematic treatment opened the way to the viewpoints which could 
have contributed to the growth of rationality in Western civilization. 
Seen in this light, ES belongs to a stage of the investigation that, on the 
one hand, pursues the economic and social consequences of the 
Protestant ethic on modernization, the PE conceiving only of the ‘spirit’ 
behind this process, and, on the other hand, searches further back in 
history for the roots of Protestantism and inner-worldly asceticism. The 
fruits of this inquiry were the chapters on Domination and Bureaucracy 
on one side, and those on City and Law on the other.*’ 

What had not yet been attained was a unified conceptualization of the 
irresistible rise of rationalization and disenchantment. But taken 
together with his studies on the sociology of religion,” Weber was able 
to formulate an approach to the development of rationality through a 
comparative study of world religions. The search for the historical 
antecedents of European modernization was replaced by the more 
comprehensive question: how could one religion foster a matter-of-fact 
orientation to, and a practical concern with, the world, and why was this 
not the case with other religions? Occidental development would be 
situated within a chapter on Christianity and would be explained by 
reference to a comparison to the development of other civilizations. 

The planned volume on Christianity that was to provide a definitive 
answer to the triumph of rationality in the West was never written. Little 
notice has been taken of this circumstance, and still less has been 
inferred from it. This reveals a more general weakness of commentary: it 
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has been ready to assume that Weber’s published works can be taken to 
be the realization of his plans — or, at most, regretting that the works 
were not finished. Yet, whatever the reasons for this, seldom have plans 
and actual publications been so discrepant. 

While interpretation has to proceed from what is published, it is 
difficult to accept an interpretation as correct that excludes the author’s 
original intentions and later plans. It was an accident that ES was 
(apparently) his last work,®® since it was not envisaged as the conclusive 
principal work. Furthermore it has been overlooked that WEWR takes 
its present form only because Weber had to publish it prematurely and 
had even to forgo the chapters on Islam and Christianity. 

Since the course of occidental rationality had not received a 
conclusive formulation and, indeed, had nowhere been the subject of a 
major coherent exposition, how could Weber have risked to outline the 
historico-religious process of disenchantment whose termination was 
inner-worldly asceticism, when only the Judaic component of Chris- 
tianity had been considered? The WEWR collection poses the following 
puzzle: between Judaism and Calvinism unfolds the process of disen- 
chantment — how could Weber have discovered this process, when he 
had not yet undertaken the study of Christianity? The answer is simple 
enough if one bears in mind the origins and formation of Weber’s 
- oeuvre. Only through a comparison of the conclusions, which Weber had 
drawn from his investigations of the development of rationality, could 
the general insight suggest itself that permitted Weber to pronounce 
from the known evidence of European development: namely, that 
modernization was a continuation of a process of disenchantment. And 
this conclusion from comparisons could occur nowhere else but in the 
Introduction and Intermediate Reflections. 

Seen in this light the dominant position of GARS becomes much 
clearer; in place of its piecemeal and opaque character, the structure 
and import of the work emerges. When Weber began to publish the 
torso of WEWR in the Archiv in 1915, he formulated a hurried con- 
clusion, namely, the Introduction and Intermediate Reflections. This exercise 
unexpectedly crystallized for him the data on the general issue of how 
rationality develops between ideas and interests. And he reached the 
conclusion (still to be expounded) that religious rationalization bore 
responsibility for the long term process of rationalization, with the 
proviso that the actual direction taken by religious rationalization 
depends on societal factors. This general insight now enabled him to 
discern a process of historico-religious disenchantment in occidental 
development whose elucidation he had until that moment expected only 
in the study (never written) on Christianity.* 

So WEWR in its incomplete form leads to an unanticipated and valid 
continuation and conclusion of the question first posed by the PE. The 
PE and WEWR, inadequate as they are in their form, form a unity that, 
in spite of deficiencies and lack of cohesion, provides an understanding 
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of the separate path taken by occidental development by virtue of the 
insights gained through a comparison of the processes of religious 
rationalization. 

In order to publish this newly attained position, he combined the PE 
and WEWR to form GARS. Both parts were enlarged — again in a hurry— 
so that the collection, with the new additions and changes, would reflect 
his most recent conceptualization. The whole collection, published 
1920, was further unified by the addition of the well known Author’s 
Introduction (Vorbemerkung) with its famous but puzzling opening 
sentence: ‘Anyone who is heir to the traditions of modern European 
civilization will approach problems of universal history with a set of 
questions which will appear to him as both inevitable and legitimate. 
These questions will turn on the combination of circumstances that has 
led to the appearance in the Occident, and here alone, of cultural 
phenomena which, as we like to believe, lie in the path of development 
that is of universal significance and validity.’ This sentence, written on 
the basis of the Introduction and Intermediate Reflections, documents a level 
of thinking that had not previously been attained in the substantive 
chapters of ES and WEWR. And it makes clear that GARS is not a 
collection of scattered, if related essays, but was supposed to be the 
cohesive report, though imperfect and incomplete, on the findings 
obtained from the preceding major studies on universal history. GARS is 
the work on which Weber laboured most persistently, in which he felt 
free to define his own problems and issues, and in which he finally 
attained a certain degree of resolution to his studies. 

One important point remains to be discussed. Weber had twice 
intended to embark on a unified account of European development: 
first in the brief programme outlined at the end of the PE, second, in the 
chapter on Christianity, as part of WEWR, in which the interplay of 
religion and society on the course of Western rationality would have 
been as thoroughly investigated as in those chapters on China and 
India.*’ It comes as no surprise that Weber, having reached in WEWR a 
general understanding of the process of disenchantment, spoke in the 
Author’s Introduction ‘of the still to be completed analysis of occidental 
development’.*? This testament, written shortly before his death and 
when the main sections of Part II of ES had been ready for the printers 
for seven years, should have made it perfectly clear that ES, while 
undoubtedly containing valuable contributions to the problem of 
occidental development, had neither confronted the problem nor had it 
been intended to do so. ES is not the principal work that honours the 
programme, albeit in a fragmentary way, that was so diffidently set out 
at the end of the PE, but instead it is in the WEWR collection that Weber 
deepened and broadened his conceptualization of a universal history.** 
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Leaving aside the hard-to-interpret statements of Weber’s late work, 
GARS represents his final cognitive stance (Erkenntnisstand) toward a 
theme that occupied him throughout his life. This final position is not to 
be found in the substantive chapters but in those sections (Introduction, 
Intermediate Reflections and Author’s Introduction) which have been pushed 
aside as either introductory comments or philosophical addenda, or 
else, given the absence ofa critical edition, could not be identified as the 
work of the final hand. These sections are the summa of Weber’s inquiry 
into the processes of rationality and, as far as is feasible, are 
subsequently imposed on GARS in order to provide an articulation of 
the whole. 

GARS contains two sorts of material, the empirical studies and the 
theoretical inferences. The relation of the two presents interpretation 
with three unusual problems that, as far as I know, have not previously 
been approached. First, interpretation has to compare the three studies 
of WEWR so that the similarities in the development of economic ethics 
can be sociologically identified. Second, it must show whether the 
conclusions to these studies (having regard also for the PE and ES) 
correspond to the inferences that Weber drew from them. And the final 
problem is to reconstruct the conclusions that Weber had submitted in 
such a fragmented and enigmatic form in the Introduction, Intermediate 
Reflections and Author’s Introduction. 

This involves the reader in an almost insoluble problem. Weber never 
bothered himself with the first two problems. For reasons internal to his 
programme and other external factors, he leaves it up to the reader to 
test the results against the researches. The theoretical passages should be 
read sentence by sentence, asking what proposition is based on which 
passage in the PE, or ES, or the chapters on India, China and Israel.“ 
However, they can only be read in this way after a systematic comparison 
of the studies have been performed. Interpretation has to make up for 
this deficiency; it has, therefore, to reconstruct from the mass of 
research work the train of reasoning and generalizations which led to the 
Introduction, Intermediate Reflections and Author’s Introduction.*® 

Given the major problems that interpretation is faced with, Weber’s 
conclusions can only be reconstructed here in so far as they shed light 
on his universal-history stance. This in itself is difficult owing to 
Weber’s disregard for the form in which he set down his conclusions. 
Only a painstaking reading can retrieve the logic and system of his 
ideas. 

For this purpose it is helpful to rehearse the rough outline of the 
comparative researches of WEWR. Weber undertook to show by an 
investigation of the history of China, India and Israel, how, and through 
what forces, there emerged in the world religions a dominant economic 
ethic. In particular, he was interested in how human rationality appears 
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in the course of history, and the role played by religious ethics in this 
process. 

Weber starts from a position that postulates the basic similarity of 
primitive religions and solidaristic clans which then break up and open 
the door to social conflict and cultic pluralism. The issue then becomes: 
which forces, singly or combined, are involved in the emergence of a 
dominant religious image of the world (Weltbild) and, in particular, how 
have they contributed to the establishment of a characteristic religious 
economic ethic; in addition, whether and how the economic ethic has 
shaped the relation of man to reality? In examining the issue the data 
always falls into two parts: how the ‘world image’ is formed, and how it 
is established against social and religious rivals. 

On the basis of these researches — the conclusions from the sociology 
of religion in the PE and ES, and the inferences drawn in the Introduction, 
Intermediate Reflections and Author’s Introduction that together constitute a 
life-time’s concern — Weber reaches his final cognitive position, namely, 
a universal-historical conceptualization of the processes of ration- 
alization. The most obvious sign that Weber has reached a new 
stage in his thinking, in what are otherwise encoded texts, is a clear 
change in position. Everyone knows that ideal types were a 
methodological tool to aid sociological analysis as, indeed, they know 
that Weber never grew tired of stressing that they were conceptual 
constructs and should not be taken for real. It comes as a shock, 
therefore, to read in the Intermediate Reflections that in one instance 
Weber didn’t wish to exclude ‘real’ types.*® 

From this methodological shock there emanates a whole series of 
sociological shocks as soon as one has comprehended the situation. The 
exception, the quasi-real types, are religious world images. The growth 
of these world views produce predominantly rational compulsions that 
make the genesis of religion a contribution to the progress of 
rationalism, and the stages of this development becomes a sociology of 
rationalism that Weber outlines ideal-typically. The proof of the quasi- 
real validity of these types is to be found in the empirical sections of 
WEWR."’ 

Weber, who throughout his life had upheld the uniqueness of history 
against the laws of progress, is now encountered in his work on religion 
in the opposing camp of evolutionism. Even more surprising is his 
conception of this evolutionism. The nineteenth century had split into 
two schools over the question of the origins and growth of religion. One 
held that religion was a massive fall from grace in terms of man’s 
cognitive view of the world. Man turns away from reality and invents a 
world behind a world (hinterweltlich) of powers and beings, and only 
science and its explorations can ensure that man is called to the sphere of 
rationality. For millennia man has gambled away his right to rationality 
with religion and metaphysic, the original and irrational sins. Against 
this extreme position were the gradualists who saw in religion, 
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understood in subjective terms (though objectively deficient), a 
forerunner to knowledge and rationality. Religion and metaphysics 
were the first fumbling attempts of rational knowledge whose progress 
depended on the elimination of the metaphysical and transcendental 
elements, and whose rationality was to be measured by its increasing 
capacity to account for the facticity of the exterior world. Both schools 
assessed rationality according to its cognitive grasp of the world, and so, 
ultimately, according to a model of science. 

For Weber it was entirely different; religion advanced according to its 
own specific problematic. As we shall see, this is at root what Weber 
termed the problem of theodicy, and has nothing to do with the 
cognitive investigation of reality. The rational compulsion, to which 
religions have to accede, derives from the need to possess a rational 
answer to the problem of theodicy. The stages of religious advance are 
the more and more articulated conceptions of this problem and its 
solution. The rational development of religion occurs neither in, nor 
for, the outer reality of the world. On the contrary, for Weber the 
rational unfolding of the problem of theodicy operates in opposition to 
the world.*® He states that a rational development of religious images of 
the world proceeds apace with the rational logic specific to religion and 
is not concerned with the question of the cognitive interpretation of 
reality. 

That religion advances according to its own laws is further 
emphasized by the assumption that the rules governing the practical 
conduct of life (Lebensführung), and consequently man’s understanding 
of reality, remain within the sphere of religious ethics. Weber thus 
radically departs from a position that his age (and ours) despite all its 
other differences, held for a certitude: that man exemplified and 
acquired his rationality in the service of his reasoned interests directly in 
and through the world, and which derived from a cognitive as well as a 
practical mastery of reality (Bewältigung der Tatsachen). For Weber on the 
other hand, religious rationalization with its own logic demanded 
priority. As we usually see it, man’s rationality developed to its final 
form, occidental rationality, on its own strength. For Weber though, 
occidental rationalism resulted conditionally from a specific course of 
religious rationalization, rather than directly from man’s rationality. 

If one is to understand this novel thesis in an organized way, one has 
to return to Weber’s concept of rationality. Already in the PE, he had 
said that one can rationalize life from more than one ultimate 
standpoint. Fifteen years later he appended to this the sharp reminder: 
‘This simple statement, which is so often forgotten, should stand at the 
beginning of every study that is concerned with rationalism.’ 
‘Rationalism’ is a historical concept and, conceptually speaking, it 
cannot be reified.*° One can rationalize the most varied spheres of life — 
law, economy, education, but one can also rationalize contemplation, 
or asceticism and the mode of conduct in general, and, furthermore, 
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from.a diversity of viewpoints. What is always valid is that: ‘what is 
rational from one point of view may well be irrational from another’ .*! 

From the axiom of freedom from value judgement ( Werturteilsfreiheit), 
that in today’s reawakened discussion is disposed of as solely a 
methodological postulate, Weber draws sociological conclusions. The 
impossibility of rationally substantiating values played a fundamental 
role in Weber’s sociology. The rationality of ends, the reasons why goals 
are desired, is not itself susceptible to rational proof; the most diverse 
and contradictory modes of behaviour may be rational in terms of 
means-end relations. What actually is rational, and in what regard, 
depends ultimately on irrational grounds.’ One has in addition to 
know the meaning which men hold in order to be able to judge whether 
their behaviour is rational. 

In a similar fashion the content of religious images of the world 
proceeds from irrational grounds. ‘Whereof’ and ‘whereto’ one will be 
saved depends on historical and social factors. Weber contrasts the 
formation of what constitutes the ultimate possession of grace and ways 
to salvation in the wake of the interests of leading social groups, so that 
what is valid for a warrior stratum will be quite different for a peasant or 
bourgeois population. The ways in which man ultimately relates to the 
world become ingrained and reveal themselves as enduring cultural 
legacies; although modified by generational and social structural 
change, they are hardly disturbed. 

What characterizes the distinctiveness of Weber’s approach is that 
world images, the product of irrational circumstances, succumb to a 
double pressure of rationality. Firstly, the image of the world has to 
satisfy the structure of theodicy; that is, those obscure aspects of 
existence that are perceived as unfathomable have, at their own level, to 
be explained theoretically and, at a practical level, overcome. Secondly, 
in meeting this demand, they have to contribute to a more unified and 
comprehensive explanation of the world from the standpoint of a 
rational theodicy. Under such pressure, as we shall see more precisely, 
the specific ends and ways to salvation that at first were merely 
experienced are being progressively conceptualized into explicit and 
dominant perspectives of reality, in order to provide a systematic 
theodicy of the world as a whole and, at the same time, a complete 
rationalization of practical conduct. 

As part of this inquiry, Weber had shortly before in the Introduction 
formulated the memorable sentence: ‘Not ideas, but material and ideal 
interests, directly govern men’s conduct. Yet very frequently the world- 
images that have been created by “ideas” have, like switchmen, 
determined the tracks along which action has been pushed by the 
dynamic of interests.” The meaning of this formula, central to GARS, is 
unambiguous, and it is unambiguously supported, as well as demanded, 
by the Introduction, Intermediate Reflections and Author’s Introduction. 
Notwithstanding the fact that human action is motivated directly by 
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interests, there occur periods of history whose direction in the long run 
is determined by ideas so that, in a way, men work themselves to death in 
the pursuit of their interests, and in the long run the water of history is 
conducted by the mill of ideas and men’s actions remain under the 
influence of ideas. 

Interpretation has carefully avoided to touch on this, let us call it for 
the moment, ruse of ideas in Weber’s works, partly because 
contemporary sociology in its conceptualization is so ill-accustomed to 
the notion of ideas, and partly because itis very difficult to make sense of 
the formula without first deciphering WEWR. The formula has 
sometimes been taken as an argument for the ineffectiveness of ideas! In 
most cases, however, it is simply shrugged off— ideas exist as just another 
factor. Bendix too can make little of this ‘cryptic remark’.** The less 
familiar we are with Weber’s terminology, the less sociologists, even 
with the best of intentions, are prepared for this ‘remark’. Sprondel 
completely misrepresents its meaning, and with it the problem of GARS, 
when he takes it to mean that ideas are identical with ideal interests.55 

Weber’s usage is that of the preceding century. Ideas are those supra- 
personal, transmitted viewpoints that articulate the fundamental aspects 
of man’s relationship to the world. In a broader sense they are ‘images 
of the world’, more precisely they owe their existence to the need for, 
and the striving after, a coherent account of the world and, as such, 
they are created predominantly by religious groups, prophets and 
intellectuals. In a world he had not yet mastered, man faced forces which 
appeared mysterious to him. When these forces were no longer regarded 
as immanent within things themselves but, instead, as an essence that 
stood behind and beyond, then, for Weber, a new idea had entered the 
world; and when this essence was made into a personal being (personale 
Wesenheit) this represented another new idea. The monotheistic concept 
ofa supramundane God, for Weber, was another idea that first had to be 
conceived and, once accepted, had far-reaching consequences. Fully 
formed, a new idea proposed that there was a punishing and rewarding 
deity, particularly so, when taken with the further supposition that the 
destiny of men in this world and beyond was directed essentially 
according to the observance of ethical commandments. A further new 
idea is represented by ethical prophecy (Sendungsprophetie), as in Judaism, 
because man then had to consider himself acting in the world as the 
instrument of God. A further extension of this — again a new idea — is the 
Protestant belief in predestination. 

In treating ideas as historical and social facts Weber is completely 
conventional.** Entirely unconventional is his ‘cryptic’ theory (not 
‘remark’) of the role of ideas as switchmen. Imbued with historical 
knowledge, scholars in the nineteenth century were all ready to 
acknowledge that ideas, once they acquired dominance, could easily 
determine a period of history. For Weber, however, not the power of 
ideas through their persistence but the dynamic of their own logic makes 
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them the switchmen in history. Certain ideas under the compulsion of 
an inner logic (Eigenlogik) develop their rational consequences and 
thereby effect universal-historical processes; this is the import of 
WEWR. 

Passing beyond the empirical corroboration of these conclusions, 
there are two theoretical branches, an anthropological analysis and a 
multilinear typology, of the development of religion. It has been 
frequently noted and lamented that Weber lacked an anthropology,°’ 
and indeed under this name one hardly existed in his time. Actually 
though, Weber had developed an anthropological theory of his own and 
set it out in the Introduction.** Here, and not in the more meagre Basic 
Concepts, is where Weber conceives of action and man’s relationship to 
the world. 

He starts out from the acceptance of an original pragmatist 
orientation of action that is geared to success in its encounter with the 
surrounding world. Although it may also make use of magical 
intervention, which, in terms of our knowledge, is not properly rational, 
action is subjectively rational in its concern with the immediate effects it 
has upon objects (Dinge) which are perceived solely in terms of their 
facticity. This ‘original (urwichsige) freedom from constraint in the 
relation to the world’ bears the seeds of its own supersession, for human 
action is not sufficiently successful. In the encounter with the world there 
occur surplus experiences that demand elucidation. These experiences 
originate from the experience of suffering that derive directly from 
deprivation or social injustice. The original solution to this was the 
search for charisma — it is here, and not in the political sociology, that 
the concept originates — that is, a magic-based superiority over the 
insecurities of a world full of suffering. The personal experience of the 
everyday world in both the natural and social order is by itself 
insufficient, and so, from the beginning, man searches for experiences 
that transcend the everyday, and through which he acquires a magical 
power over the world, so becoming a bearer of charisma. 

Weber developed what is overall a modern anthropology in the 
Introduction under the unfamiliar title of theodicy of fortune (Glück) and 
suffering (Leid). Fortune and suffering, these are the abstract categories 
for those personal experiences that extend man’s action beyond his 
normal encounter with a purely factual and material world (Dinge in 
ihrer schieren Tatsachlichkeit). The experience of fortune and suffering 
shatter the purely purposive-rational categories of a pragmatic 
orientation to things; the elucidation and solution to these experiences 
cannot be explained or overcome by technical or artificial means. At this 
point, Weber breaks with the nineteenth century which wanted to 
overcome the uncertainty of an action’s outcome by turning to the 
increase in knowledge. For Weber, the purposive rational orientation 
encloses a perpetual need, a search for charisma that lies beyond the 
everyday; charisma promises an immediate deliverance from the 
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uncertainty of action, and the desire that action should result in success 
goes hand in hand with the reality of the uncertainty of action. 

Weber proceeds from a constant and universal anthropological 
problematic: the experience of the world — possibly in its most simple 
form, that of acute suffering — is perceived as something senseless. 
Therein lies another anthropological constant, the search - after 
charisma, that is, experiences that go beyond the everyday; these can 
take the most varied forms, for example, magical power over things, 
protection from a dolorous world through techniques (ecstasy, drugs). 
It also results, as in the particular theodicies of world religions, in the 
explanation of those aspects of existence devoid of meaning as 
transitory, superficial, encumbered (verschuldet) yet surmountable.* 

From these universals there develops a dynamic, for every solution 
remains partial and unsatisfactory; every charismatic explanation 
reaches out beyond itself so long as a unified and ‘comprehensive 
elucidation of the lack of meaning in the world has not been attained, as 
is sought by articulated theodicies. When, for example, primitive man 
imagined he had power over certain things through analogous magic 
(Analogiezauber), then this charismatic praxis (it, in its turn, requiring 
further explanation) is close to assuming that a controllable force 
inhabits those things. When this force is presumed to inhabit numerous 
similar objects, an area of control is formed over this sort of object, and 
when extended over an area of life, this probably led to a personalizing 
of the deities. In such a process the charismatic praxis would develop 
from a magical incantation and ritualistic control to a religion of 
sacrifice — of wills and gifts. This could give way to the view that the 
experience of suffering was not a tolerated or ordained by the 
Gods (and so unalterable by prior sacrifice) but was rather the result, the 
punishment, for individual transgression of the basic commandments 
of a personal deity. This would mark the beginnings of an ethical 
religion, and could lead from pantheism to monotheism and to a type of 
ethical religion of redemption that discloses the prospect of 
permanently overcoming the experiences of suffering and the absence of 
meaning. 

I have sketched, rather crudely, the main strand of early religious 
development, in order to indicate that the rationality of the dynamic is 
based on a necessity to unify that ties the systematization of facts (or their 
elucidation) into the systematization of action. Every charismatic 
practice (recourse to analogous magic) demands an account (of the 
controllable forces inhabiting things), and every elucidation (of the 
personal powers behind things) opens up new possibilities for 
‘charismatic’ praxis (sacrifice). Weber holds that the original and, in a 
certain sense, natural relation of man to the world is, subjectively, 
purposive-rational; because of this man conceives of reality as a 
multiplicity of disconnnected facts and isolated situations. The effects of 
this for the individual was that, reality being so splintered, action itself 
could be only fragmented and situational. Religious development, 
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therefore, is a rationalization, because it systematizes facts (and 
explanations) and unifies standpoints of action, but always under the 
spur of ‘charismatic’ needs, and so leads to further questions of 
theodicies. Under the pressure of this rationalization religions are 
forced to provide comprehensive images of the world and articulated 
theodicies, which present the most consistent forms of rationalizations 
of the world from the viewpoint of a comprehensive explanation of 
these specifically meaningless aspects of reality and according to the 
viewpoint of supramundane salvation. 

The principal strand, outlined above, is only one branch in a 
multilinear ‘genealogical tree’ of religious rationalizations. As in a 
decision tree, this can run along several paths, some of which are ‘blind,’ 
others going further to higher levels which is why, in universal-historical 
terms, they were both successful and consequential. Whether a society 
remains stationary at one point, or whether it is embarked upon a 
particular path depends on circumstances. For every option taken, other 
future options are excluded. The ‘genealogical tree’ reproduces the 
specific logic of religious rationalization and the directional role 
(Weichenstellung) of ideas. The genealogical tree performs two functions: 
it presents the important facts of the developmental history, and 
provides an ideal-typical explanatory schema of religious rational- 
ization. While allowing for deviant and intermediary forms, Weber 
claims that from a universal perspective explanatory hypotheses and 
history coincide. There is a historical probability that some of the 
developments specified in the genealogical tree will in fact follow the 
direction outlined. 

With the arrival of ethical religions of salvation and monotheism 
religious rationalization reaches an important threshold, because here 
the problem of theodicy is encountered in a comprehensive and 
articulated manner. This is particularly clear in the case of monotheism. 
So long as man recognizes several powers, he must serve each 
differently; because the world is split into spheres over which a different 
God holds sway, man has, so to speak, to serve both Apollo and 
Aphrodite. The idea of one supramundane God of creation, or the 
notion of a deity immanent within the universe, crystallizes man’s 
heterogeneous and heteronomous reality into an order that discloses 
the work of a single hand or will. This has decisive consequences, 
because now the unitary explanation of the world becomes a continuous 
problem of intellectual theodicy, in the same way as the ethical 
unification of action becomes a practical problem. 

While Weber had originally thought that the concept of a 
supramundane God of creation finally set the direction for a religious 
ethic of asceticism, he later changed his mind.§’ Nevertheless, he 
adhered to the view that the conceptualization of an ethical religion of 
salvation increased the tempo of rationalization, bringing out its inner 
logic. It is here that those determining ideas are imprinted which 
consequently hold sway over interests. The aims of salvation and the 
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ways towards it, although at first established in a fortuitous and 
incomplete manner, perforce become a permanent and explicit 
intellectual problem, demanding consistency in its formulation; given 
the nature of the problem and requirements, viewed sociologically this 
becomes specifically the work for intellectuals. Early on in this process 
there occurs an important bifurcation: the one branch leading to a view 
of the world in which man is an instrument of God and free from 
attempts to attain salvation through the intervention of magic, and the 
other leading to the merging of man and deity by means of mystical 
contemplation in which man becomes the receptacle of the deity. The 
first way becomes embedded in Judaism, the second in India, and both 
produce ultimately rationally consistent solutions to theodicy: belief in 
predestination, and the Indian religion of the intellectuals, the Karma. 
A third rational solution is, in historical terms, discarded by Weber as 
developmentally uninteresting, and the remaining world religions, 
although they have a decisive impact on the relationship to the world 
and economic ethics, present composite forms of rationally incomplete 
solutions. 

One cannot understand this (unavoidably) cursory reading of Weber 
if only variations in the cognitive view of the world and ethical precepts 
are perceived. Overall we may infer that GARS is concerned with how 
man produces his cultural reality. Primitive man missed the route to 
rationalization not, according to Weber, because he was ‘alogical’ or 
‘irrational’; so long as he took things to be identical with their simple 
facticity, his purposive rational behaviour could only terminate in 
magic. When man created for himself a hinterworld behind the facticity 
of things, he produced not only a supposition of reality, from which 
practical maxims derive, but he also created through cultural 
transformation additional dimensions of inner and outer reality. In the 
same way the ethical unification of action is not simply the logical 
consequence of the conceptualization of the unitary order of things, and 
so simply a principle. As the counterpart to his conception of the world, 
man creates his cultural reality, and in the conceptualization of the 
world as an order he gains that inner and outer realm of experience, 
from which the ethical unification of conduct can be carried through at 
the practical level. The reality of men is, as Weber knew, their own 
cultural web, and anyone who holds this to be of no consequence will 
scarcely understand his sociology. 

With the disclosure of religious rationalization Weber brings back 
reason into history. He restores the unity of human history by 
readmitting to authentic history all those forms, periods or cultures 
which scientism and modernism, in their evolutionary bent, had 
regarded if not as insane then as senseless aberrations from the due 
course of development. Weber saw reason at work everywhere, though it 
did not automatically result in what is now understood as rationality 
and progress. 
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As Weber notes, man acts directly according to his interests. With 
certain'reservations he presents reason as a means, according to which, 
subjectively, primitive man was also purposive-rational. Weber’s entire 
work evidences the view that no comprehensive and continuous 
rationalization of reality can proceed from interests. From his sentence 
on the role of ideas one can read, indeed must read, that interests are 
blind. Interests are directed only for limited periods on specific aspects 
of reality. They contribute to rationalization only in as far as their goals 
are attained, and are short-lived forces whose attainment inhibits 
further rationalization. The world, for Weber, is made of partial 
rationalizations which are called into being according to the interests of 
the moment — economic, technical, military and administrative. Just as 
pre-modern adventurer and booty capitalism had little chance of 
leading to a rational economy, so other rationalizations of aspects of 
reality remained stuck fast for, quite simply, interests stood in their own 
way. The modern economy originated from the pressure of discipline 
and not from the gratification of interests. The switchpoint of ideas is, 
therefore, only the reverse side of the blindness of interests. 

This takes us to the kernel of GARS and Weber’s concept of the 
rationalization process. A comprehensive rationalization of reality, as 
has occurred in European modern times, could only originate out of the 
disciplining of interests in the sense of a rational and methodical 
conduct of life. While all religions in their way have sought to provide 
for a methodical conduct of life, such rationalizations were bounded by 
inner-worldly interests or had been directed upon supramundane 
salvation. Only inner-worldly asceticism created a rationally ordered 
mode of conduct which had to prove itself in a world free from the 
influence of magic. Everything that had previously been subject to the 
partial rationalization of interests could now unfold, and partial and 
divergent interests could be combined into a comprehensive and 
continous rationalization of the world. 

In this respect, Protestantism reveals itself as the heir to the Judaic 
religion which, despite all the inroads of magic, had retained a rational 
ethic free from the influence of magic. The idea of a world susceptible to 
the influence of rational action maintained its efficacy with Christianity — 
consolidated by the institution of the Church and underpinned by the 
legacy of the classical world; for instance, it changed monasticism into 
an order of work or favoured those partial rationalizations to which 
interests had already given the lead. Only Judaism had set religious 
rationalization on the path towards the disenchantment of the world, 
along which Christianity continued. While a rationally consistent 
solution to the problem of theodicy remained unfulfilled, the possibility 
always existed that magic could gain a foothold.® It was the Protestant 
ethic which sealed the fate of magic, and the belief in predestination 
accomplished a rational solution to the problem of theodicy.™ 

Thus the inner logic of religious rationalization had contributed to 
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the unfolding of the idea which had remained latent in the Judaic ethic 
and which came to realization in inner-worldly asceticism. Weber 
herewith joined up the beginning and the end of the process religious 
disenchantment in the comparative study of religious rationalization: 
‘The rationale, in the sense of the logical and teleological “consistency”, 
ofan intellectual-theoretical or practical-ethica] attitude has, and always 
has had, power over man, however limited and unstable this power is, 
and always has been, in the face of other forces of historical life. 
Religious interpretations of the world, and ethics of religion created by 
intellectuals and meant to be rational, have been strongly exposed to the 
imperative of consistency.’ Knowing this, Weber could speak of the 
historico-religious process of disenchantment without undertaking the 
exposition of occidental history and in which other contributing factors 
could be left unspecified.® The conclusion to this process was inner- 
worldly asceticism. It had finally demagicalized reality and laid the 
way open for theoretical and practical rationalizations for which it had 
furnished the ‘spirit’. From this point onwards, rationalization takes the 
form of modernization, born by worldly forces that no longer had to 
reckon with magical powers. l 

Thus the Protestant ethic shows itself to be part of a universal- 
historical process, and universal history is the key concept with which 
Weber in the Author’s Introduction sets out GARS. Sociologists are forced 
to confront universal-historical questions because all societies had to 
face the same fundamental problems to which they have found different 
solutions, and historically unique among those are the ones that have 
actually overcome, established, and thereby have produced, from the 
point of universal-history, significant cultural phenomena. Their 
explanation is possible not by recourse to general laws but only by 
reference to historical constellation. The subjects under study in WEWR 
are the major world religions seen from the viewpoint of universal 
history. Behind the ebb and flow of history, Weber reveals in bold 
outline how ideas perform the role of switchmen. This was no mere 
vignette within the traditional history of ideas, in which the power of 
ideas is sociologically defined and explained, but rather it was the 
discovery of the significance (Bedeutung) of ideas for universal-historical 
processes. The Author’s Introduction could have ended with the words of 
Goethe, that he who does not take into cognizance three thousand years 
of history, does not understand the world. 


VII MAX WEBER’S WORK 


Taking into account what has been said about the position of his works 
and the development of his thinking, a summary would be superficial 
and a detailed exposition impossible. Nevertheless important new 
contours have emerged calling for an appraisal of the oeuvre. 

Along with other commentators it may be taken for granted that 
Weber’s writings, often including his occasional pieces, were the 
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unravelling of a fundamental problem that almost totally dominated 
him. His undoubted and marked interest in occidental rationalization 
was, however, only the condensation and starting point of a theme that 
preoccupied him throughout his life. In fact only a small part of his 
oeuvre was directed to specifically occidental development, while the 
entirety of his work, including the methodology, owes its existence to 
the question: what is rationality? 

His interest in European development too is only comprehensible in 
the light of this question. Assuredly his concern with the causal 
explanation of the process, a concern that led from the PE to ES and 
then to WEWR, was not a private preoccupation; instead the impulse 
behind this concern was the question as to the destiny of capitalism, or 
in more general terms, rationalization on a comprehensive scale as the 
predominant form of life. Now one can adopt this view of Weber’s 
without having to engage in causal explanation, even less so, universal- 
historical explanation, as sociology has sufficiently demonstrated. For 
Weber, however, a twofold demand is contained in the factum brutum: 
why had man at only one point in his history come to what he hence took 
for his rationality? This was both a question about the rationality of 
human action and the unity of human history. Secondly, what meaning 
should be attached to the fact that this rationality is now globally the 
predominant form of life? This contains the joint question whether and 
how man was able to live with his new rationality, and how he was able to 
come to terms with this situation. All this is not a matter of outlining 
historical causes and effects, but concerns the intellectual relatedness 
(Anverwandlung) to a new reality of collosal import; or, to salvage a 
neglected central concept from his methodology, the concern with the 
‘cultural meaning’ (‘Kulturbedeutung’) of the rational order. What I have 
termed ‘relatedness’ may not seem to be a very compelling existential 
proposition. But Weber was of the opinion, as may be confirmed by the 
methodology, that social science was only meaningful if it did not 
remain committed to the explanation of factual sequences (through 
subsumption of events under laws), but exposed the cultural significance 
of phenomena, since only in this way did phenomena disclose their 
meaning to man, allowing him to adopt a meaningful attitude. This is 
only possible if one gauges the individual and social possibilities that 
historically have been open to man, which then leads to the central 
question: what is rational, and to the further questions, what norms can 
man adhere to, and where do they lead him? Weber’s insatiable hunger 
for reality, born of a desire to assay its comprehensibility, led him to 


- probe into the most distant reaches of thought and reality, as evidenced 


by the mass of materials and broad themes. 

Given the inclusive scope of his endeavours, interpretation has hardly 
bothered with the development of his thought, nor with the exact 
chronology of the texts which seemed to be but fragments of a life-time 
theme for whose unity one had to rely on ES. Now it is true that Weber 
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had created in ES a conceptual instrumentarium and laid outa provisional 
plan of the separate fields of reality. To this extent it was not an accident 
that he took on the burden of this labour, and thus drove himself to a 
conceptual acuteness that for him was a necessity. Whoever in this sense 
labels ES a major work, may do so. However, much as Weber’s being is 
breathed into every sentence of the work, little can be seen of the deeper 
development of his sociology. In terms of developmental history ES 
stands between the PE and WEWR and, as such, represents a period 
when he was still groping his way to an understanding of European 
rationality. 

The work stands as a systematization in contrast to the problem- 
oriented research of the PE and WEWR, and therefore, ultimately, as an 
ideal-typical compendium. Weber could not have envisaged this as his 
life-time’s work, because he did not share today’s belief that sociology 
could, or even should, as far as possible be a complete system of 
concepts and finalized theory. In terms of biography ES, both its parts, 
was written in two separate attempts that put together took three years, 
whereas the main issues of the PE and WEWR extended over the whole 
period of his maturity, forming a continuous concern with the question 
of rationality. 

Whoever wishes to penetrate to the vital centre of Weber’s thinking 
and sociology must lay hold of GARS and even more WEWR, that is, 
they must turn to those sections, sketched in this article, that form the 
framework of GARS. From this stance alone can the open-endedness of 
Weber’s writings be brought to a more than formal unity and the 
previously indiscernible later work of the mature Weber be brought to 
light. 

In the course of WEWR Weber acquired a universal-historical 
perspective which, apart from bringing the earlier versions under re- 
vision, opened up new problems and a late phase in his sociology; and 
against this perspective I would want to assess all the texts which 
proceeded, or should have proceeded, from the themes and perspectives 
attained in WEWR.®’ Unfortunately, for various reasons, these texts are 
not many. Of these only sections from them can serve as clues as to how 
Weber would have transposed his universal-historical perspective to the 
characteristic situation of modern times. This had been the purpose and 
aim of his researches, and had been carried out to a degree ale PES 

I shall attempt to show in an example why it is worth the trouble of 
deciphering these late texts, working from the assumption that the key 
to them is to be found in WEWR. Everyone, whether professor or 
student, knows the academic lecture ‘Science as a Vocation’. In the - 
stunted interpretation of Weber this has been understood as a political 
expression of the axiom of freedom from value judgement, as a call to 
the unlimited discipline of detail and application.® 

However the passages, in which Weber articulates his later sociology, 
remain out of view, as if they were some indecipherable hieroglyphic. 
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Who has noted that Weber in this work paints a completely different 
picture of the cultural significance of science to the one he had outlined 
in the 1904 essay on Objectivity? Who has been able to make anything of 
the final passages on fraternity, mysticism and new prophets? And what 
should one make of the sentence that begins, ‘The many old Gods, 
demagicalized and taking the shape of impersonal forces, rise from their 
graves, strive to gain power over our lives, and once again begin an 
eternal struggle with one another.’ The rump of sociologists will, I fear, 
read this sentence as ‘infill’, and those who find it opaque are unlikely 
to quote it as a scientific observation. 

However the sentence, read in the context of WEWR, explains quite 
precisely that we are taking leave from a distinct period of a few 
thousand years of human history. The cage of capitalism is the 
expression that Weber used at the end of the PE; the structure continues 
but the spirit by which it was attained has vanished. WEWR appraised 
him that we stand at the end of a process of some thousands of years of 
disenchantment. The ethical unification of the mode of conduct, which 
for millennia man had previously achieved by means of theodicy, 
above all through an image of a supramundane God of creation, was 
dissolved. Weber held this to be a fundamental fact of modern reality 
and for man, culture and society. Through scientific knowledge and the 
purposive-rational domination of the world reality became 
demagicalized, and thereby, religion was pushed into the byways of the 
irrational. The theodicy problem, which when conceptualized in the 
form of a creation of the world or a salvation religion had posed a 
rational question, could no longer practice that profound effect upon 
man that it had enjoyed, despite conspicuous compromises over the 
preceding thousand years, namely, the ethical unification of action. 
With it there also disappeared those suppositions, formed in the epoch 
and under the influence of world religions, that so characterized the 
features of man and society. 

Today’s normal sociology, it appears, is quite capable of accounting 
for this historical fact. It places it under the rubric ‘changes of value’ and 
introduces it as a new variable into the vacant position labelled ‘values’. 
Weber was familiar with the theory of value pluralism and was well 
aware that it was anchored within social differentiation. But he only 
understood this occurrence from a perspective of universal history, and 
only then was he able to assess its meaning and significance (Bedeutung). 
Man creates his reality not merely and primarily through social 
structures, he creates his own inner and outer realms of meaning, he 
produces the inner dimensions of his self and the outer field of cultural 
meaning (dusseren Sinnfelder seiner Kultur) through the counterpart 
(Gegenbild) of his rationalized image-of the world. In a sentence, the 
reality in which man lives, at any rate the reality which he is himself, is a 
cultural web that he weaves from a conceptualization of the world.”° 

And if the old Gods rise from their graves and take up their struggle 
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anew, the world is again fragmented into the spheres of competence of 
the different powers. But while the ancient Greeks in their original 
orientation to the world were able to sacrifice first to Apollo and then to 
Aphrodite, the tragedy of such polytheism being action that led to the 
jeopardizing of the value claims of the competence of a God — first 
revealed by Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles — (and consequentially 
leading to the metaphysical transcendental searches for a solution of 
Greek philosophy), all that modern man is able to do is to call up the 
several Gods by their abstract names: communism, emancipation, 
equality, freedom, socialism; these are now the powers, which within the 
heart of the individual, come into unresolvable conflict in the social and 
political arena, decided only by fanaticism, political belief movements 
and Kathederprophecie, or else accepted due to forms of caution — of 


apathy or adaption. Here we reach the point at which Weber’s sociology - 


breaks off. The questions still confronting us are what image of the 
world today AN TRA itself in the interplay of ideas and interests of 
intelligence and power, and through what sociological interplay? What 
is the characteristic individuality of our modern civilization? 

These are only brief indications to show that one may with great 
precision come to grips with the many hieroglyphic sketches and 
comments of Weber’s late work, if one approaches them with the key to 
WEWR. Important material that until now had been neglected as too 
sketchy or as personal comment can be placed within the contours of his 
later sociology. The deciphering, in general, the final presentation of 
Weber’s development, and so also the final interpretation of his 
sociology, will remain a difficult task so long as today’s editions cover up 
rather than reveal these sections of the work. 

There remains the question of what contemporary sociology might 
accomplish from the universal-historical perspective of the mature 
Weber in which ideas play a determining role. I limit myself to a couple 
of observations. 

The question is not whether sociology should become a universal 
history, but whether it is capable of handling its issues if it forgoes the 
universal-historical perspective. The question is not whether we 
comprehend the present by means of the instruments of social research, 
but whether we should forgo the data of history and the questions that 
can be drawn from history in addressing the present. The question is not 
whether we should make sociology into a history of ideas, but whether 
we can proceed from the premise that ideas vis-d-vis interests are 
ideologies, in any event, epiphenomena of what alone are the real 
structures. The question is not whether we ignore the problems of the 
present, but how we are able to recognize them. 

Professor Dr F. H. Tenbruck 
Soztologisches Seminar 

University of Tilbingen 

(Translation by Dr M. S. Whimster) 
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NOTES 

* This translation is a slightly con- 
densed version of the article which origin- 
ally appeared as ‘Das Werk Max Webers’, 
in Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, 27 (1975), pp. 663-702. 

1. This appears to be the view of 
Reinhard Bendix, when he notes, ‘as a 
comprehensive whole his work remains 
relatively unknown’, Max Weber, An 
Intellectual Portrait, New York, 1960, p- 17. 

2. Similarly R. Bendix says that 
Weber’s work has served as ‘points of 
departure for the most varied 
interpretations’, ‘Max Weber’s Sociology 
Today’, International Social Science Journal, 
17, 1965, p. 9. 

3. My own work on Weber written in 
the ‘50s and ’6os contains not only this 
error but other shortcomings of 
interpretation which I have tried to avoid 
in this article. 

4. J. Winckelmann, ‘Max Webers Opus 
Posthumum’, Zeitschrift für die gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, 105, 1949, p. 369. 

5. Ibid., p. 387. 

6. I naturally do not doubt the 
contribution that the editors Roth and 
Winckelmann have made to the 
arrangement, the architectonic structure 
and the systematization of Economy and 
Society. ES can only be understood if one 
continually bears in mind that sociology 
cannot be and ought not to be enclosed 
within a system of concepts. From this 
conception ES as a summa of sociology 
does not contain a systematic substantive 
argument and in default of this unity 
permits no intelligible whole. And 
certainly one should not do this, as though 
ES allowed the interpretation of a 
thematic unity concerning, for instance, 
the question of occidental rationality were 
it not for the unfortunate lack of fit of 
some few parts. The issue is not one of the 
number of gaps, nor enlargements, 
however welcome; neither could alter the 
character of ES. This gives rise to the 
doubt whether one ought to explain ES 
exclusively as the principal work of an 
author who on his side regarded the 
sociological instrumentarium as a means to 
the end of knowledge of historical reality 
and, above all, historical courses (Abläufe). 
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7. For the proof of this see 
Winckelmann, op. cit., p. 368- 

8. Karl Jaspers, Max Weber, Politiker, 
Forscher, Philosoph, Bremen, 1946, 
p- 41. 

g. See René Konig and Johannes 
Winckelmann, Max Weber zum Gedächtnis, 
Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, Sonderheft 7, 1963, 
where Troeltsch himself observed, ‘What 
is the scientific achievement in the face of 
the totality of this commanding 
personality?’, p. 43- 

10. W. M. Sprondel, ‘Sozialer Wandel, 
Ideen und Interessen: Systematisierungen 
zu Max Webers Protestantischer Ethik’, 
in Seyfarth and Sprondel, Seminar: Religion 
und gesellschaftliche Entwicklung, Frankfurt, 
1978, P- 215. 

11. PE, Unwin University Book, p. 105. 

1g. Ibid., p. 27. (Parsons’ translation 
should include the word: ‘enlarged’. So, 
‘In the enlarged studies collected here we 
shall be concerned with these forces’, but 
see his preface p. ix—M.S.W.) 

1g. (Tenbruck is referring to the 
German editions.) On this see his article, 
‘Wie gut kennen wir Max Weber? Ober 
Maßstäbe der Weber-Forschung im 
Spiegel der Mafstaber der Weber 
Ausgaben’, Zeitschrift für die gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, 131, 1975- 

14. The far reaching consequences of 
failing to note and distinguish the 
composition dates of the essays and their 
additions have been taken up by Benjamin 
Nelson, ‘Max Webers  Author’s 
Introduction’, Sociological Inquiry, 44, 
1974, and F. Tenbruck, ‘Max Weber and 
the Sociology of Science: A Cage 
reopened’, Zeitschrift für Soziologie, 3, 
1974. 

ses Ancient Judaism, New York, 1952, 


5 
j 16. The Sociology of Religion, Methuen, 
London, 1965, p. 179. 

17. Ibid., p. 269. 

18. The term is indexed only once, ES, 
New York, 1968, p. 333. 

19. PE, pp. 77-8 and 26 ff., From Max 
Weber (ed.), Gerth and Mills, pp. 293 
and 280 ff. 


zo. It sufficiently 


has not been 
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appreciated that while the Objectivity 
essay was concerned with general 
methodological questions, it was also 
written essentially as a methodological 
justification for the PE. 

21. The research programme outlined 
at the end of the PE doesn’t detract from 
this argument; Weber scarcely mentions 
the history anterior to Protestantism, as 
will be shown below. 

a2. Ancient Judaism, p. 4. 

23. Bendix, op. cit., p. 13. 

24. G. Abramowski, Das Geschichtsbild 
Max Webers, Stuttgart, 1966. 

25. I am following Winckelmann’s 
dating here, in the foreword to Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft, instead of G. Roth’s, who 
in the English edition dates it 1910 to 
1914. What is needed is a biography which 
dates precisely Weber’s activities and 
studies, using and considering all the 
sources, and producing virtually a diary 
based account of his life. The often 
disconnected and chronologically vague 
biography of Marianne Weber is as 
deficient in this respect as the damp squib 
offered by Eduard Baumgarten, Max 
Weber, Person und Werk, Certainly the exact 
dating of his studies and lectures could be 
depended upon to provide a better 
understanding of the genesis of the 
problems and goals of Weber’s works. 

26. Cf. R. Bendix, Max Weber, An 
Intellectual Portrait, pp. 284 ff, and also 
p- 285, where he says, ‘His essay on 
Judaism is only the starting point of an 
explanation that occupied him for the rest 
of his life.’ 

27. Bendix, op. cit., p. 285. 

28. Ibid., and more sharply expressed, 
‘these continuations are addressed in large 
part to the question how the basic 
assumptions of that rationalism had 
become the dominant value orientation of 
the Western world’; this is in agreement 
with the quote cited n. 26. 

29. Marianne Weber states (Max Weber, 
Ein Lebensbild, 1952, PP- 378 ff) that the 
preparatory work for the substantive 
chapters of WEWR was done at the same 
time as ES, about 1911, and that both 
works in part were ‘created out of the same 
source’; this accords with the many 
overlaps. However it was in 1915 that 
Weber first added the result of his 
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comparisons from the substantive studies, 
the result being the Introduction and 
Intermediate Reflections of WEWAR, leaving 
then probably only the chapter on ancient 
Judaism in note form — cf. the 
introductory note to WEWR and the 
remark by Marianne Weber (op. cit., 
p- 382) that the main parts of WEWR were 
ready in 1913. Since Bendix depends 
almost exclusively on the substantive 
chapters of WEWR, it is understandable 
that he maintains the chronological 
reversal. Weber only makes the decisive 
summation of the substantive chapters of 
WEWR for the first time, as is still to be 
shown, in the Introduction and Intermediate 
Reflections. There is also indeed substantial 
overlap with the Sociology of Religion 
from Economy and Society, and many details 
are identical in both presentations. ES, 
however, lacks the systematic bringing 
together of the individual perceptions as a 
sociology of religious rationalization, 
which attains a universal historical 
perspective in the Introduction and 
Intermediate Reflections. This falls in line 
with Weber’s testimony in n. 1 of GARS, 
Bd. I, p. 237 that the essays of WEWR 
were designed ‘to interpret and enlarge 
the sociology of religion section (of ES) 
and also on many points to be interpreted 
through it’. That the sociology of religion 
studies of ES were prepared at the same 
time and essentially from the same sources 
as WEWR, is clear since preliminary 
perceptions from the comparative studies 
of WEWR appear in ES; and it is the case 
that Weber set this down very early on, 
also though to be worked on at a later 
date. Nevertheless it is perfectly clear that 
Weber drew up for the first time the result 
of comparative studies in the Introduction 
and Intermediate Reflections. 

30. Bendix, op. cit., p. 103. 

31. Ephraim Fischoff had commented 
in 1944 that the PE was read without any 
regard to Weber’s later writings, especially 
WEWR, 

32. See GARS, Bd. I, p. 287, n. 1 and p. 
382 of Marianne Weber’s Lebensbild. 

33. Seen. 29. 

34 On the dating of Intermediate 
Reflections see Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 
367. That it was a hurriedly inserted 
section conceived after the Introduction 
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was already in print is clear from the 
contents. Max Weber’s comment (GARS, 
Bd. I, p. 237, n. 1) that ‘the first parts 
remained unchanged from when they 
were written down and read out to friends’ 
can only have applied to the substantive 
chapters. 

35. PE, p. 284, n. 119. 

36. Marianne Weber speaks (op. cit., p. 
381) of the enlargement which Weber’s 
studies underwent as a result of the work 
for WEWR. Although she avoids 
mentioning that the explanation ‘of the 
uniqueness of the whole of western 
civilization’ can only be answered by 
turning to the more general question of 
the long run destiny of rationality between 
ideas and interests, her statements are very 
informative in one respect. According to 
her, Weber, when he alighted upon the 
theme of WEWR, was continuously 
a with the question that he 
ater articulated in the Author’s Introduction 
to GARS: Why is it only in the West that 
there are rational forms of science, art, the 
city, bureaucracy and the state? This 
makes it clear at a stroke that ES could not 
have been intended to provide the answer. 
It is apparent that ranging over capitalism 
and modern Fachmenschentum, Weber had 
uncovered other rational components of 
European civilization, so in science, art, 
etc. He could use this in one way to 
explain the accumulation of rationality 
leading to modernization. But there then 
still remained the question, one that 
continually preoccupied him according to 
Marianne: how is it that the Occident has 
experienced the development of these 
aspects of rationality? Simply because 
ES had discovered the large number of 
rational features, the work pressed on to 
further question which it could not solve. 
It could scarcely provide the answer to this 
further question, since it was the site on 
which it was first posed. 

37. See note 36 above. 

38. Weber’s studies in the sociology of 
religion were significantly advanced by the 
influence of the ‘Eranos-Circle’, which in 
its turn was probably influenced by Weber 
who after a short period was setting the 
tone. See Marianne Weber, op. cit, 
p- 392, and the situational presentation of 
Paul Honigsheim, Erinnerungen an Max 


Weber, Sonderheft 7, Kölner Zeitschrift fir 
Soziologie; also M. L. Gothein, Eberhard 
Gothein, 1931, p. 149 and p. 213. 

39. While it is well known that ES still 
was not ready for the printers at the time 
of Weber’s death, little notice had been 
taken of the fact that he planned more 
works of a different sort, in particular, a 
sociology of culture. The place of ES as 
the definitive, though unfortunately in- 
complete, life’s work would perhaps be 
relativized if notice had been taken of 
Marianne’s information, op. cit., p. 745, 
“Weber sunk himself completely into this 
task, and once said that the scientific 
problems he saw before him would last for 
a 100 years.’ 

40. I do not sharg Bendix’s opinion, op. 
cit, p. 289, that after the publication of 
WEWR Weber stuck to his plan for 
chapters on Islam and Christianity. The 
abandonment of this design is clearly spelt 
out in the introductory note to WEWR, 
and I know of no counter evidence. Nor 
do I share Bendix’s view that Weber in 
WEWR was concerned only with early 
Christianity. If one takes the chapters on 
China and India as the base line, then one 
would expect that the chapter on 
Christianity would concern the further 
destiny of rationality up to Protestantism 
between, on the one side, the different 
Churches and directions and, on the 
other, the societal interests. As will soon 
be shown, after he had copied down the 
prosecution of WEWR he adhered to the 
plan to depict the development of the 
Occident. This is to be counted as part of 
the grand design of the late phase, and it 
could scarcely be followed by a volume on 
Christianity. This is to be classed with the 
many displacements that the great life- 
time’s theme of rationality underwent. 

41. The last written work, which 
concerns ancient Judaism, differs from 
those on India and China in that social 
relations are considered only in broad 
outline. Whether this is in accord with the 
nature of the work, or whether it was 
because of the hurried publication of an 
unfinished manuscript I cannot judge. 

42. GARS, Bd. I, p. 12. (Parsons’s 
translation misses the sense of this point — 
M.S.W.) 

43. On the complex relation of WEWR 
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and ES, I have discussed this in notes 
above. Weber was committed to the large 
conception of ES which excluded and 
fo him to sacrifice plans that for him 
were more important, viz. WEWR. The 
evidence for this see G. Roth’s Intro- 
duction to ES, p. LVII. 

44. On the relation of WEWR to the 
chapter on the sociology of religion in ES, 
see n. 29. The many overlaps allow one to 
realize that it was only in WEWR that the 
universal-historical concept and the 
‘sociology of rationalism’ clearly 
emerged. 

45. Abramowski’s book (see n. 24 
above) provides a serviceable comparative 
analysis outlining the typical variations 
of the city, domination, etc., between the 
Occident and the Orient, which are 
certainly there to be emphasized. The 
shortcomings of this undertaking, as 
I see it, is the comparison of social 
and historical processes and the con- 
tribution of the dominating ideas of 
the different world religions. This, 
though, is the consequence of the 
understanding of WEWR and so GARS as 
an empiricist work. If I may take the 
opportunity of announcing that Steve 
Kalberg has worked on a dissertation 
at Tübingen for the University of New 
York (Stony Brooks) and is nearing 
completion. It should be the first work 
that considers Weber’s researches from 
their own point of view, that is, the 
universal-historical process compared. 

46. Cf. the first pages of Intermediate 
Reflections. 

47. A worthwhile contribution to the 
‘affinity’, as he terms it, of religion and 
rationality is Günther Dux, ‘Religion, 
Geschichte und sozialer Wandel in Max 
Webers Religionssoziologie’, in Seyfarth 
and Sprondel, op. cit. 

48. The religious rejection of the world 
is indeed the independent theme of one 
paragraph of the sociology of religion 
chapter in ES and, further extended and 
deepened, in the Intermediate Reflections. 
The latter therefore serves for the 
transition to the later work, as it is 
depicted in ‘Science as a Vocation’. 
Central to this is the new though rather 
dismal estimate of the cultural significance 
of science, which would probably have 
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played an important role in the planned 
sociology of culture. I refer here to the 
proximity of Weber’s ideas to Simmel’s 
account of the ‘tragedy of culture’. 
Consideration of the stages and directions 
of religious rejections of the world — the 
sub-title of Intermediate Reflections — is no 
cultural and philosophical apergu but a 
central strand of Weber’s theory. 

49. PE, pp. 77-8. 

50. Ibid. and passim. 

51. Ibid., p. 26, and passim. 

52. Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber, 
London, pp. 281-2 and passim. The 
concept of ‘irrational elements in the 
rationalization of reality’ is crucial for the 
train of thinking. 

53. Ibid., p. 280. 

54. Bendix, op. cit., p. 68. 

55. In the above work. 

56. Weber therefore takes the findings 
of the historical cultural-sciences, but not 
their theories. 

57. See G. Dux, in Seyfarth and 
Sprondel, op. cit., p. 221. 

58. Weber meant psychical anthro- 
pology wherever he used the word ‘anthro- 
pology’. Moreover Weber’s usage is very 
similar to the theory of human action 
developed by Simmel, especially in the 
Philosophy of Money. 

59. Cf. the relevant sections in my work 
on the role of everyday experience on 
action, in F. H. Tenbruck, Geschichts- 
erfahrung und Religion in der heutigen 
Gesellschaft, Freiburg, 1971, pp. 18-41 
and particularly pp. 38 ff. 

60. Cf. particularly Gerth and Mills, 
op. cit, pp. 327 ff., and other passages on 
systematization, sublimation and the 
methodical conduct of life. 

61. The insertion of Intermediate 
Reflections gave Weber an occasion to 
make a late correction to the 
Introduction, though this is neither very 
clear nor clearly made, see Gerth and 
Mills, op. cit, pp. 327-8. 

62. Ancient Judaism, p. 214. 

63. Sociology of Religion, p. 269. 

64. Gerth and Mills, op. cit., pp. 323 f. 

65. Sociology of Religion, p. 269, ‘The 
impediments of capitalism must be sought 
primarily in the domain of religion. . .’. 
This comes very close to the conclusion of 
WEWR. 
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66. The Wissenschaftslehre is more than 
simply a methodological work and is 
fundamentally tied into the other work. 
Particularly the Logos essay of 1913, but 
also ‘Science as a Vocation’ articulates the 
link between sociology and methodology, 
and for which the cen concept of 
Kulturbedeutung is important. I hope on 
some occasion to expound the 
Wissenschaftslehre and to revise the doubts 
raised in my 1959 article (Kölner Zeitschrift 
fur Soziologie) as to whether the works and 
the methods of Weber were in agreement. 

67. Several of the plans, mentioned 
earlier, indicate the intention to write a 
sociology of culture. Some of the letters 
dating from the final period of Weber’s 
life, handed down to us in Marianne’s 
Lebensbild, make it clear that Weber 
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believed himself to be entering into a new 
creative period and occupied with great 
lans. 

68. Above all in the iron cage of 
capitalism from which the spirit has fown. 

69. Cf. F. H. Tenbruck, ‘Science as a 
Vocation, Revisited’, in Festschrift für 
Amold Gehlen, Standorte im Zeitstrom, 
Frankfurt, 1974. 

70. Weber also lacked the conceptual 
instruments and disciplines of today’s 
science, above all that of anthropology 
and action theory. Perhaps we should not 
regret this since the position of the 
sciences of man gives one cause to fear the 
phenomena, the reality, with which it is 
particularly concerned will disappear 
behind a technical terminology. 


Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssozologie 
(The English translations are listed in brackets) 


Vorbemerkung, 1920. 


Die protestantische Ethik und der ‘Geist’ des Kapitalismus, 1905. 
(These two texts appear as the Author’s Introduction, and The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, translated T. Parsons.) 
Die protestantischen Sekten und der Geist des Kapitalismus, 1920. 
Earlier, but shorter versions, appeared in 1906. 
(‘The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism’ in Gerth and Mills, 


From Max Weber.) 


Die Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen. This is a collection of essays and 
studies that were originally published in serial form in the Archiv fur Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. They comprise: 


Einleitung, 1915. 


(‘Social Psychology of World Religions’, in Herth and Mills, op. cit.) 


Konfuzianismus und Taoism, 1915. 
(The Religion of China, tr. H. Gerth.) 


Zuwischenbetrachtung: Theorie der Stufen und Richtungen religidser Weltablehnung, 1915. 
(‘Religious Rejections of the World and their Directions’ in Gerth and Mills, op. cit.) 


Hinduismus und Buddhismus, 1916—1917. 


(The Religion of India, tr. H. Gerth and D. Martindale.) 


Das antike Judenium, 1917—1919. 


(Ancient Judaism, tr. H. Gerth and D. Martindale.) 


Sam Whimster 


The profession of history in the work 
of Max Weber: its origins and limitations 


I THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


In the current spate of rediscovery of history by sociologists and the 
eagerness of historians to draw upon sociological concepts those who 
paused to consider the degree to which the two disciplines could feasibly 
be combined were not unnaturally drawn to the works of Max Weber. 
For Weber — historian, turned cultural scientist and advocate of a 
particular sort of sociology—not only displayed in his work the insertion 
of the ‘sociological’ within an understanding of past reality but also 
formulated a methodologically explicit account of the complementarity 
of the two disciplines. The sociologist’s concern was with the regularities 
of human conduct, regularities upheld by the meanings social actors 
invested and sustained in their social encounters; the historian’s interest 
lay not with the regularities of social behaviour but in the particularity, 
the uniqueness of past reality. The sociologist performed the service of 
bringing to light the typical patterns of social relationships. This then 
enabled the historian to isolate the particular linkages within a past 
reality. 

Mich of the appeal of Weber’s formulation of the relationship of 
historians to sociologists lay in its call for the respective practitioners to 
recognize the nature of the enterprise they normally pursued. There was 
no conflict inherent in the two vocations. Weber appealed to the 
historians to recognize that in seeking for the particular and the unique 
in history they were at the same time, usually unwittingly, involved in the 
construction of the typical. Why not, Weber argued, leave this part of the 
enterprise to the emerging science of sociology which was directly 
concerned to explicate the nature and possibility of the recurrent and 
the typical in social action. 

This sense of allaying unfounded fears, that is, on the part of 
historians, is well expressed in a letter, dated 1914, that Weber wrote to 
the historian Georg von Below. 


Itis with enjoyment and instruction that I have just read your book on 
the state. This winter I will probably begin with the printing ofa fairly 
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voluminous contribution to the Outline of Social Economics. At the 
risk of falling under the anathema, ‘dilettantes compare’, I am 
dealing with the structure of the political organizations in a 
comparative and systematic manner. History should establish what is 
specific to, say, the medieval city (on that we are absolutely in 
agreement! ); but that is possible only if we first find what is missing in 
other cities (ancient, Chinese, Islamic). And so it is with everything 
else. It is the subsequent task of history to find a causal explanation 
for these specific traits. I cannot believe that ultimately you think 
otherwise. Sociology, as I understand it, can perform this very modest 
preparatory work.! 


The appeal of this letter, and the reason why it is held up as an 
illustration of the reconciliation between the two disciplines, involve 
two related issues. Firstly the appeal operates at the level of pragmatism. 
Weber is seen as proposing a division of labour between the disciplines 
of history and sociology that will result in a sensible good-neighbours 
policy. Moreover the pragmatism is based on what historians, after all, 
do but sometimes fail to realize. In an everyday sense what Weber is 
proposing is not very dissimilar to how the historian carries on his 
practice as historian. Weber is posing no fundamental threat to the 
practice of history-writing, and this sense of reassurance is well 
conveyed in his letter to Below. The second issue concerns matters of 
methodology and epistemology. This can be seen as the formal 
philosophical grounds which underpin the separation and the division 
of labour between the disciplines. This matter is for the most part taken 
care of by philosophers, under-labourers who provide a rationale for 
the divide in terms of a theory of knowledge. 

Critical attention has until now centred on the second issue and in 
particular on Weber’s adherence to a neo-Kantian theory of knowledge. 
I provide the following brief exposition. However, I regard Weber’s 
adherence to this schema not as philosophical justification but instead 
as a vehicle for his discipline practice.? This epistemology holds to a 
conceptualization of actual concrete reality as infinite in its complexity. 
The multiplicity of concrete reality can only be made sense of by an act of 
construal by the observer. The observer has to select aspects of reality 
and has to attribute meanings to social reality in order to make sense of 
the world. The requisite of construing the world means that reality can 
never be simply reproduced as knowledge. This is an empiricist’s 
illusion.* There is no such thing as presuppositionless reality, as Weber 
never tired of pointing out to his fellow historians. Ideas, which are 
necessary to make sense of the world, by the same token can never be 
upheld by an appeal to the evidence of concrete reality. It is 
definitionally impossible to have knowledge of the world in this way. 


This postulate of neo-Kantian dualism —a world of observer anda world `’ 


of concrete reality — Weber termed the ‘hiatus irrationalis’.* He asserted 
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this dualism against what he took to be monistic theories of knowledge: 
empiricism which believed it possible to reproduce the reality of the 
world and to capture it within scientific knowledge, and Hegelianism 
which believed that actuality was an expression of the Idea and hence 
that all social reality was solely an emanation of an underlying Geist. * 

This epistemology provides Weber with the rationale of a division of 
functions between historian and sociologist in the production of 
knowledge of, what Weber termed, past reality. The sociologist worked 
on concepts whereby reality could be made greater sense of, and the 
historian either guided by such concepts or those of his own con- 
struction homed in on the specific units of past reality, corroborating 
whether event ‘a’ was in fact caused by cause ‘b’ as suggested by the prior 
conceptualization of social reality. The specific linkages of past reality 
can be corroborated as true; in this sense our knowledge of the past is 
never solely a matter of attribution or construal by observer. It is the 
historian either guided by such concepts or those of his own con- 
struction homed in on the specific units of past reality, corroborating 
substantiate the ideas or typifications of the sociologist. The hiatus 
irrationalis between concept and reality ensures the pathos of knowledge 
— though in Weber’s account it is more the sociologist than the historian 
who has to learn to live with this exigency. 

The argument I wish to advance here is that the acceptance of Weber’s 
formulation of the relationship between sociology and history involves 
the nae ea of a whole range of restrictions as to what is the legitimate 
scope of the sociologization of history-writing. Weber gives priority to a 
conception of history-writing before which sociology has to sub- 
ordinate its claims in respect to past reality. This, it is argued, is seen as 
particularly damaging to the procedure of empirical validation of 
processes of societal development, and, one might add, detrimental to 
Weber’s own account of modernization. This critique is argued on the 
not unfamiliar basis of a dissatisfaction with Weber’s epistemology. But 
it is also contended that this theory of knowledge is upheld by a notion 
of what constitutes a correct practice of an academic discipline, and that 
Weber’s views are a reflection of a stage of disciplinization of knowledge 
within the academic community in Wilhelmine Germany. The notion of 
what it is to be an academic — so rivetingly laid down in ‘The Meaning of 
Ethical Neutrality’ and ‘Science as a Vocation’ — and how scientific 
knowledge is to be accommodated within and between disciplines are 
essential components of the institutionalization of a conception of 
knowledge and science that has usually been privileged with a 
philosophical understanding. This is not to detract from expositions 
and critiques that operate at the level of a philosophical understanding. 
Rather, it is to suggest that the effectiveness of certain conceptions of 
knowledge are also sustained and nurtured by more prosaic 
institutional features of the process of teaching, research and the 
dissemination of knowledge, features, moreover, that were received into 
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the academic community in Weber’s day and whose cast is still operative 
today. This continuity is part of what I referred to as the pragmatic 
appeal of Weber’s reconciliation — quite simply it accords with current 
organization of academic knowledge into its respective disciplines. 


II THE RESPECTIVE SPHERES OF SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY 


In this section a closer look is taken at Weber’s rationale for the division 
of the respective spheres of sociology and history. I hope that this will 
lead to a grasp of a basic assymmetry that defines the relation of the two 
spheres, an assymmetry which is preferential to a conception of history- 
writing over and against its neighbour, sociology. The division can also 
be envisaged as hierarchical, a privileged position being given to history 
over the possibility of any conjoint historical sociology. The following 
section attempts to document the establishment of history-writing as a 
discipline, and it is argued that history-writing, because of its 
disciplinized form and its predominating conception of empirical 
reality, serves as the paradigm case for the constitution and organization 
of the human sciences as academic disciplines. 

For Weber the human sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) are sciences of 
reality (Wirklichkeitswissenschaften).6 The way in which sociology and 
history confront this social reality is fundamentally the same. Each 
forms various imputations, hypotheses or models about social reality. 
What distinguishes the imputations, etc., as separate disciplines is that 
they are grouped together according to similarity of interest and 
methods appropriate to that interest.” The psychologist is interested in 
those aspects of social reality that concern human behaviour, the 
economist in forms of want satisfaction, and so on. The infinite 
multiplicity of social reality — both intensively and extensively, as Weber 

uts itë — not only legitimates but necessitates the subdivision by interest 
and method. Each discipline pursues a particular aspect of social reality. 

The division by interest and method is underpinned by a basic 
similarity: the procedures of objectivity and causal verification of 
empirical reality. Each discipline within the human sciences must 
proceed from suppositions and construals of social reality to the 
ascertainment of the particular causal relations within concrete reality. 
So the sociologist has to verify whether meaning attributed to a social 
actor’s behaviour is confirmed by the evidence of the actual social 
reality, and the economist has to move from the attribution of market 
rationality to the examination of the economic behaviour of the 
particular individual. As Weber says of history: 


For the meaning of history as a science of reality can only be that it 
treats particular elements of reality not merely as heuristic 
instruments but as the objects of knowledge, and particular causal 
connections not as the premises of knowledge but as real causal 
factors,’ 
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Apart from being a clear statement of Weber’s empiricism — that 
knowledge is knowledge of an object out there in reality — this also 
defines the disciplines of the human sciences in terms of their uniformity 
as empirical sciences. While sociology might have different interests, 
different slants as to what it considers to be culturally significant, they 
are all fundamentally similar in that they both have to search out the 
particular causal relations that exist, or did exist, in concrete reality. 


We have taken for granted that sociology seeks to formulate type 
concepts and generalized uniformities of empirical process. This 
distinguishes it from history, which is oriented to the causal analysis 
and explanation of individual actions, structures, and personalities 
possessing cultural significance. The empirical material which 
underlies the concepts of sociology consists to a very large extent, 
though by no means exclusively, of the same concrete processes of 
action that are dealt with by historians.'® 


Both disciplines treat empirical reality as an object of knowledge and 
both have to seek out ‘a correct causal interpretation of a concrete cause 
of action’.!! 

However, when it comes to the possibility of a historical sociology 
something peculiar happens. As outlined so far, each discipline has, and 
must have, direct access to empirical reality. Yet in the case of the 
sociologization of history-writing what Weber proposes instead is a 
division of labour. The principle of equal access to empirical reality 
justified by a philosophy of the social sciences is broken by a suggestion 
for the social organization of knowledge. History-writing still retains its 
position as a front line discipline but sociology has to withdraw to an 
anterior sphere of the production of concepts, which the historian may, 
or may not, choose to draw upon. Given that one of the basic 
problematics of scientific knowledge is the hiatus irrationalis of concept 
and reality, it is an extraordinary suggestion that the necessary dialectic 
of observer and his perception of reality should be mediated by a social 
division of labour. The letter to Georg von Below should be read again; 
its elaborate courtesies of one professor addressing another and its sense 
of reassurance should not disguise the essentially abject tone of the letter 
and the suborning of the claims of any future historical sociology before 
the prior claims of the professional historian. One of the purposes of the 
next section is to account for this deference and the ascendancy of 
history-writing as an academic discipline." 

Regarding the sociologization of history then, Weber excludes it as an 
enterprise that would have its own distinctive methods and ways of 
investigating empirical reality. Instead it is to be a composite of two 
conventional disciplines, a mutuality of separate specialisms — history 
dealing with empirical verification and sociology providing concepts." 
It was of course unlikely that Weber would have conceded anything 
more in the matter of the limits of generalization in the face of the 
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particularity of social reality than he did for sociology itself. This issue 
touches on the much wider and extended discussion of methodological 
individualism and whether there exists the possibility of pushing the 
Weberian concept of sociology towards the direction of a Durkheimian 
understanding of society. W. G. Runciman has proffered a rectification 
of Weber’s sociology in this direction. 

More accurately his rectification is toward the empiricism of J. S. 
Mill. Runciman locates Weber’s shortcoming in an overly insistence that 
the singularity of empirical phenomena rules out all notion of law-like 
statements tout court. ‘No proposition can be formulated in accordance 
with his (Weber’s) methods which is not in principle amenable to 
empirical test by virtue of its reference to the aes behaviour of 
individual persons.’!* Runciman argues that Weber was wrong to be 
dismissive of the claims of generalization in the social sciences. 


Weber’s mistake did not lie in any failure to see that causal ex- 
planation of singular sequences of meaningful action is legitimate 
and practicable. It lay only in denying the dependence of such 
explanation on the presumptive theoretical grounding at a different 
level.'5 


Weber’s mistake thus was to infer from the impossibility of laws of 
history as such that ‘there are no laws of any other kind to which 
historical explanation implicitly, if not explicitly, appeals’.'® The point 
says Runciman is that we don’t know of the existence of such laws, not 
that they don’t exist. Furthermore historical explanation implicitly 
refers to ‘the truth of a lawlike generalization justifying the account of 
what would have happened (or not) in the contrast case’. "” 

This presupposes that social phenomena are the effects of laws, asJ. S. 
Mill considered, and that the project of the social sciences is achievable 
through a methodology that will be able to isolate a particular law and 
its particular effects. The example of the contrast case, which Runciman 
invokes, is a formulation of Mill’s Method of Difference. Commentators 
have not been ‘backward in pointing out that Weber’s comparative 
historical sociology employs this procedure.'* So, in those civilizations 
where a Protestant ethic has been absent, so also has been absent a 
rational conduct of life. The law that is imputed here is the 
correspondence of Protestantism and rational conduct. In the 
uncorrected Weber there is of course no law, only a heuristic fiction.'° 
The text which is most frequently cited as illustrating this methodology 
is the earlier parts of Economy and Society. This reading asks what 
combination of factors has led to the rise of the West. So a combination 
and interrelation of legal, political and cultural factors are seen as 
contributing to the emergence and ascendancy of the bourgeoisie and its 
distinctive mode of conduct, factors which while present in other 
civilizations existed in the wrong combination or succession. An 
illustration of this is Weber’s discussion of the burgher stratum in 
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medieval Europe. In the narrative account of the rise of the bourgeoisie 
that can be read in Part II of Economy and Society the autonomous burgher 
community is essential both in terms of sequence (as forebears of the 
modern bourgeoisie) and in terms of a configuration of factors, for the 
burghers had to gain enough legal and political autonomy to preserve a 
space in which their economic freedom could develop, but not too 
much freedom lest they overbalance the traditional landed powers. The 
contrast case is the ancient Greek polis where the balance of lordship 
favours the towns and blocks the formation of territorial state systems.”° 
The comparative methods of agreement and difference work on the 
onih that phenomena are the effects of various causal factors or 
aws, and through devices of methodological manipulation these laws 
and their effects are isolable. 

Now while such an interpretation is feasible, itis not possible to argue 
on Weber’s behalf. As Runciman notes, Weber expressly ruled out the 
possibility of the ‘truth ofa lawlike generalization’. Instead it can only be 
argued that Weber, so to speak, fell back into this mode of historical 
sociology. It was not a position he chose to adopt, and even in those 
sections of his writings which permit such an interpretation it is a 
reading that has to be wrested from the categories of Weber’s sociology 
as well as stitched together from various separate texts.?! It is, however, 
worth mentioning that where Weber does appear to be arguing as if a 
causal law or factor was existent for certain particular social phenomena 
he comes perilously close to admitting the materiality of social forces. 
This tendency is most pronounced when he discusses the burgher 
stratum, for wherever this stratum is signified by Weber the materiality 
of their effect on the historical process is a quality of inherent 
progressiveness.?? 

The point to note though is that this line of speculation while being 
both provocative and interesting is essentially contra Weber. Indeed 
Weber himself must have been aware of the ‘danger’ of this tendency 
within his writings. What became of the earlier parts of Economy and 
Society in the reformulation of Part I puts the issue beyond reach.*8 The 
putative correspondence of causal laws and their singular effects is 
broken once and for all. The filigree of ideal typologies bears no 
necessary relationship to social reality. The typologization is both trans- 
historical and trans-societal. The empirical process as narrative history 
is the domain of the historian who ascertains truth in terms of particular 
cause-effect linkages and the imputation of causal factors operative for 
the course of history(ies) is impermissible. 

This, I wish to argue, places sociology as a specialist discipline in a 
very peculiar position as regards the project of a historical sociology. In 
Mill’s scheme there is a necessary interrelation between the specialisms. 
In order to apprise the working of laws in society, which for Mill are 
multiple and limited in their singular effects — hence the inherent 
complexity of a science of society, sociology has to be able to make 
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inferences about social behaviour with the aid of the empirical 
generalizations that have been arrived at by psychology and the middle 
range generalizations of ethology. Some of the variability of social 
reality is accounted for, so that sociology can then employ its distinctive 
methods.?4 

For Weber this necessary interconnection of the sciences of society 
does not obtain. Each is proximate to empirical reality and the 
contiguity of each discipline to each other is fortuitous, depending on 
what the current specialisms and interests are. On the relationship of 
history and sociology though, the latter discipline is uncoupled from its 
investigation of empirical reality and backs up, so to speak, behind the 
historian. The reciprocity between the two disciplines is merely a 
consequence of the imposition by Weber of a division of labour. 
History-writing concerns the function of testing causal linkages, 
sociology concerns conceptualization of social reality. The reciprocity is 
only required because of the separation that results from the 
compartmentalization into disciplines. The historian can be, and 
usually is, his own sociologist and there is nothing distinctive about the 
sociological investigation of past reality. The relations between 
sociology and history for Weber are governed not by a conception of a 
philosophy of the social sciences, as in Mill, but by the convenience of a 
social division of labour within the academic community which, as will 
be shown, owes not a little to a conception of discipline practice and 
what constitutes proper academic knowledge. 


HI THE PROBLEM OF WEBER'S CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL REALITY 


While Runciman has effected a revision of Weber towards the empirical 
science of society of J. S. Mill, other authors have seen fit to find any 
such understanding of the empirical process as insufficient for the 
explanation of societal development. Attention is drawn to these 
criticisms because they indicate a different formulation of the relation 
between a sociology of societal development and the narrative process 
of history. I hope thus — by pushing Weber back to J. S. Mill, or pulling 
him toward recent evolutionary theories of change — to expose the 
essentially pragmatist relation of sociology and history that is 
propounded in what may be termed the orthodox interpretation of 
Weber.?5 

Weber’s understanding of concrete reality was determinative for his 
conception of the possibility of theories of societal development. Weber, 
it should be noted did not discount developmental theories. Very much 
the reverse: his early methodological essays are concerned with those 
theorists who, so to speak, got it wrong,?® and his substantive works 
revolve around the issue of how the modernization of the West may be 
explained.?’ Yet for Weber all such developmental theories must adhere 
to the tenets of his understanding of past reality, or, one might add, not 
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` offend the canons of the professional historian. The point to grasp, says 
Weber, is that, ‘ideal-typical developmental constructs and history are 
to be sharply distinguished from one another’. With this correction 
even the Marxian theory of development becomes academically 
respectable.”® 

Before examining how Weber limits the distinctiveness of 
developmental theories, and excludes their chances from becoming a 
distinctive mode of investigation of the process of societal change with 
its own methods of appropriating and ascertaining empirical reality, itis 
necessary to apprehend Weber’s understanding of social reality — an 
understanding which he asserts, taking its validity for granted. 

Social reality, for Weber, is the interaction of an infinite number of 
individual acts or instances of social existence, each event or occurrence 
in the social world having both multiple causes and effects. The 
contingency of the world is the impacting of one particle of social 
existence against another. Causal relationships can be verified as 
unequivocably true because a correct description of a causal 
relationship is the depiction of the irreducible particles of social 
existence and their impact upon one another.** Each event has a 
concrete and prior cause and, as event, in its turn, will have effects for 
future instances. History is the succession of individual cause and effect 
relationships. 

Past a then is the concatenation, to use Weber’s term, of cause 
and effect. It is the historian’s task to get, so to speak, closer to this past 
reality than any other observer.” He ascertains whether particular 
causal relations obtained for a specific event. The sociologist does not 
engage with the realm of past empirical reality. Instead he draws up the 
conceptual map which enables the historian to make sense of the 
infiniticy of past reality, enabling him to isolate specific cause/effect 
occurrences and to seek to verify them. 

Weber’s notion of causal relationships in history is entirely 
conventionalist and would have posed no threat to the narrative 
historian who centres his account on the succession of events. For the 
enterprising historian, or the sociologist, who wants to trace out the 
process of development the procedure, as laid down by Weber, is a little 
more drawn out, but still essentially the same. One proceeds as follows: 
at period one the sociologist draws up an analysis of typical complexes 
of social action. For instance, to use the example provided by Weber in 
the Objectivity essay, behaviour in the economic realm is typified as 
handicraft production.*! The historian then zooms in to isolate a unit of 
economic action — does it correspond to the typification of handicraft 
production? If it does, this doesn’t confirm the typification. In the 
epistemological schema of neo-Kantian dualism, to which Weber 
adheres, this is definitionally impossible. What has been confirmed is 
the truth of that instance of past reality — it was handicraft production 
and not, say, factory production. At period two, perhaps a century later, 
the sociologist typifies economic behaviour still as handicraft 
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production. The historian zooms in again. At this date though, the 
instances of economic behaviour do not conform to the causal 
relationships specified by the model of handicraft production. In 
developmental terms there is a suggestion that the society is in transition 
out of handicraft production, though again Weber emphasizes such a 
theory is only ideal-typical. 

Today, with the development of neo-classical economics, one can 
recognize this method as that of comparative statics. By taking snap- 
shots of market prices at closer and closer time intervals the economist 
believes he is producing a dynamic representation of price movements: 
a kind of cinematic technique. Two points need to be made about 
Weber’s use of this technique. First, there is a fundamental problem in 
making inferences about change in the intervening period between the 


“two instances. Second, Weber’s notion of the materiality of history 


commits him to a specific conception of social theory. If one analyses his 
conception of social action in terms of the coordinates of time and 
contiguity, time is the flow of instances and contiguity is a matter of 
specific individual relationships. The flow of time as instances can never 
be disrupted by discontinuities and the contiguity of social space can 
never be sundered for it always retains its individualized ‘togetherness’ 
(Zusammenhang).*? To use an analogy taken from physics, the cause and 
effect world of impacting particles, a Newtonian world, can never be 
structured into patterns of interaction governed by field forces. This 
second point is made somewhat gratuitously, since no propositions 
about the nature of social theory are being advanced in its stead. All that 
is being noted, minimally, is that such notions of the causal process 
could have posed few problems for the nineteenth-century historian. 

The first point, how one then should regard the process of societal 
development, is one that merits and has attracted a considerable 
amount of attention. In examining the question, I shall confine myself 
to two authors who, in their very different ways, have sought to explicate 
the process of development, and who — to a greater and lesser extent — 
have seen fit to reformulate the views of Weber. 

Habermas and Tenbruck have both put forward a qualitatively 
different account of the historical process to that of the attribution of 
individual cause and effect. They are both concerned with the question: 
why and how is it possible for modern capitalism to emerge in the West. 
Habermas’s answer is given in a theory of the evolution of stages of 
learning. Over time these stages, which embody structures of 
consciousness, can be pictured as steps, each junction representing a 
profound discontinuity from a previous era. Each new step opens a 
completely new range of ‘cognitive-technical and moral-practical 
learning processes’.°* Habermas sees Weber’s concept of rationalization 
as a way of identifying these structures of consciousness: 


Tracing this all-encompassing process of rationalization, Weber gains 
insights into structures of consciousness that have become relevant 
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for the emergence of modern forms of society in two ways: namely (a) 
as structures of world views which have been transformed into 
universalistic value-orientations and dispositions of conduct and so 
have determined the motivational foundation ofa rational conduct of 
life . . . (b) as structures which were selectively available in world views 
already before the transition to the modern era. . . .*4 


For Habermas though, the evolution of learning processes cannot be 
explicated within the categories of a narrative history. It is not an event 
history and traditional concepts of historical causality are inappropriate 
to its investigation. Structures of consciousness have their own 
developmental logic and here the reader is referred by Habermas to the 
structural expansion of steering capacities. This developmental logic 
does, however, intersect with the narrative world of history — of actors, 
and their values; a new stage of consciousness can be elicited into 
existence by ‘problem generating events’. For example Habermas 
interprets Dobb’s analysis of the crisis in the feudal economy — in 
narrative terms the search of the ruling class for ever new levels of luxury 
—as a problem generating event which occasioned a new learning level: 
an adaptability to new market forms and new politico-juridical 
arrangements.’ Habermas notes in passing that Weber’s shortcomings 
were ‘a too narrowly conceived concept of causality’, and, in his 
investigation of the institutional embodiments of modern consciousness 
structures, a failure to ‘logically analyse these structures themselves’.** 

Similarly Tenbruck has explicated the emergence of modernization in 
terms of the evolutionary logic of religious rationalization. Culture is a 
structural category; it provides meaningful and coherent accounts of the 
world with and through which men act out their lives. Development is 
not reducible to the concrete intentions and actions of social actors, 
because the logic of development is not to be located in such a factual 
way.’ Instead the process of religious rationalization has its own 
dynamic (Eigenlogik), one that seeks to provide rationally consistent 
accounts of the experiences of being in the world.%* And similarly, 
though much more spectacularly, Tenbruck has dismissed the whole 
project embodied in Economy and Society and any reading of Weber that is 
based on the methodological writings.’ 

These last two sections were intended to demonstrate that Weber’s 
aspirations for a sociology of societal development were compromised 
by his adherence to a historian’s conception of factual narrative. The 
next section seeks to account for this dominance in terms of the 
emergence of history as an academic discipline. 


IV THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HISTORY AS A DISCIPLINE 


This is not a history of history-writing but a working hypothesis 
intended to locate two junctures in the formation of the discipline in 
nineteenth-century Germany.*° The first stage runs from the 1820s to 
the 1870s. It was the era to which the elder generation of historians 
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belonged in Weber’s day. It is marked by the institutionalization of 
history-writing within the university as a full-time career. It dates from 
the reforms of the education system in the 1820s. These introduced 
schooling, at least a rudimentary primary schooling, for all children, 
and at the same time led to the improvement of standards in teaching, 
for secondary school teachers were obliged to attend a university and sit 
state examinations for their qualification. This was the major impetus 
behind the expansion of student enrolments.*! Within the universities a 
reform crucial to the human sciences was the equalization of the 
faculties. Previously the philosophy faculty had been the lower faculty 
concerned only with preparing students for the higher faculties of law, 
theology and medicine. The philosophy faculty provided the 
institutional umbrella for initially Pedagogik, history and philosophy 
and, later in the century, the newer social sciences.‘ These emergent 


subject areas were institutionally enabled to proceed on a path of 


disciplinization: the academic had his own professional career structure 
— a graded hierarchy of student, doctoral student, Privatdozent and 
professor, the philosophy faculty could confer its own academic degrees 
which for the most part were doctoral degrees (the greater part of the 
examination system was run not by the university but by the state), and 
there was a guaranteed supply of students on which the expanded 
academic staff could subsist (though this supply was not without its 
fluctuations which had direct implications for academic teachers who 
received fees per head of student attending lectures). 

These changes have been seen as the model for the professionalization 
of higher education.*® Germany was the first western country to reform 
her educational system in line with the needs and demands of a 
modernizing society; demand for professional workers whose skill and 
expertise is signified by the possession of up to date scientific knowledge 
which has been accredited via a university and examination system. The 
major shortcoming of this explanation is that it is an account one step 
removed from the university. It is based on a functional inference: 
because societies were undergoing the early phase of industrialization, 
therefore the products of the university must have received a modern 
professional training. That the university graduate went into a 
professional career, does not necessarily mean that the education he 
received at university was professional either in the sense of vocational,** 
or in the sense that the process of teaching and learning was 
‘professional’ as opposed to amateurish or lackadaisical. 

By the 1820s, history-writing can be described as ‘professional’ in this 
second sense. Its standards of competence, application and scholarship 
transform it from its rather motley eighteenth-century legacy — of 
Moralistik to the higher faculties of law and theology, antiquarian 
curiosity, universalist and encyclopaediest concerns and belletristic 
style.*5 Why it seems wrong to describe it as professional in the first sense 
is that it wasn’t narrowly addressed to a self-defining and inward 
looking discipline community. Instead it was part of a ‘Bildungs 
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community’.4° This community, not incidentally peculiar to historians, 
extended beyond the institutional boundaries of the university to reach 
an audience of teachers, state officials, the old learned professions who 
all identified with certain cultural and intellectual values. The possession 
of Bildung and its shared values became a status attribute for its holders. 
The ‘gebildeter Mann’ enjoyed a status and prestige by virtue of his 
education which in German society could hold its own over and against 
other class and status distinctions, nobility or wealth. This educational 
status distinction was maintained generationally by massive inequali- 
ties of stratification within the school system.‘” Towards the end of the 
century industrialization raised up new class groupings that threatened 
to dwarf the educationally privileged enclave of the ‘gebildeter Mann’.*® 
Furthermore, at the cultural level, the values of the Bildungs community 
became increasingly hard to preserve alongside the disruptive effects of 
Germany’s extraordinarily rapid industrialization.‘® It was the virtual 
collapse of this Bildungs community that led to the closure of the 
academic community and the second stage of its disciplinization; a stage 
marked by the turning inwards of the academic community and the 
erection of standards of validity and excellence of knowledge internal to 
the separate disciplines. 

An index of these changes is the political consciousness of history- 
writing. History was written for the wider audience of the Bildungs 
community. (Wider, that is, than the university, but excessively narrow 
in relation to the stratification of society.) The population of the Bildungs 
community appeared to stand closest to benefiting from the resolution 
of the question of German state- and nation-hood, as the liberal 
revolution of 1848 most clearly shows; for the intellectual status of the 
German professor would have been canonized in the political 
constitution of the new Germany had not the Prussian army arrived on 
the outskirts of Frankfurt. The way in which historians addressed their 
works to this sense of the Pe is captured by G. P. Gooch in his 
description of one of the first great modern constitutional historians, 
C. F. Eichhorn: 


Eichhorn brought to the task an intensity of national feeling which 
none of his teachers had possessed. His interest in public affairs had 
been aroused by the French revolution, and the catastrophe of 1806 
stirred him to his depths. He resolved to dedicate himself to the 
redemption of Germany by teaching his students to love their country 
and its history. The Preface declares that now, when the Constitution 
of the Empire was in a state of violent transition, it was more 
important than ever to look back at the past and to seize its relation to 
the present. His ambition was not to discuss legal antiquities but to 
construct a foundation for existing institutions and ideas by means of 
a history of the state and public law.5° 


Gooch’s profiles of the other German historians of the period, 
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renowned in the history of history-writing for the setting of standards of 
recognizably modern scholarship, makes clear that this scrupulousness 
was no dry as dust pedantry but driven by a political will to know the 
past. This political edge to the academic discourse of history-writing 
barely slackens until a definitive cast is given to the question of German 
nation- and state-hood by Bismarck. And even then issues of democratic 
politics, for instance Selbstverwaltung, within the conservative state and 
its constitution provided a focal point for historians.>' How one depicts 
the enclosure of political elements within the discourse of history- 
writing is a matter that takes one to the very centre of the much debated 
issue of German Historismus.®? All, however, that needs to be noted is 
that this stage of disciplinization is characterized by a combination, on 
the one side, of professionalism and intellectuality, and, on the other, 
the idea that history informs the understanding of a political present. 
And that disciplinization has not enclosed history-writing — it still faces 
outwards and addresses a receptive Bildungs community. 

The second stage of disciplinization proceeds from the breakdown of 
the Bildungs community and coincides, to use Ringer’s educational 
history, with the high industrial phase.** The pre-eminent character- 
istic of this stage is the erection of values of scientificity and objectivity 
over and against political concerns. This, of course, is the celebrated 
tenet of a positivist conception of knowledge, the call for the separation 
of political value judgements from the field of academic work. As we 
know Weber was central to this re-definition of the nature of academic 
knowledge. The clamour and the venom with which this issue was 
debated in the general meetings of the Verein für Sozialpolitik testifies not 
just the difference between two notions of science, or rather Wissenschaft, 
but to the whole standing of the academic and what his knowledge stood 
for. It seems to me that when Weber attacked the representatives of what 
were known as the older generation, e.g. Schmoller, he was not only 
questioning what was to count as ‘scientific’ knowledge but was also 
effectively stripping these men (or at least making the attempt so to do) 
of their political and social persona as academics. And what one needs to 
comprehend the degree of misprision and antagonism that 
accompanied these debates is an explanation that can relate the explicit 
epistemological issues to the reconstitution of the academic community 
that was underway.** 

This is a matter that cannot be pursued here. The prominence of this 
dispute and its location in the Verein, however, has obscured the fact that 
historians of Weber’s generation put their own house in order. They did 
not need Weber to tell them that politics should be excluded from the 
field of history-writing. To illustrate this second stage of disciplinization 
I shall generalize from the career and experience of Georg von Below. 
So to the extent that Below is unrepresentative of history-writing in 
the Wilhelmine period my account is open to refutation. This stage of 
disciplinization is marked by the formulation of the place of political 
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evaluation and academic knowledge, what was the proper object of 
history-writing, and what was its proper methods. 

In his autobiography G. v. Below establishes his credentials as a 
historian in terms of research methods and their verisimilitude to the 
facticity of the past. 


My purpose in legal and economic history was twofold: to depict the 
framework of the past in an intelligible form, and to perfectly master 
the sources of the past.* 


His research degrees displayed the virtues of diligent scholarship — the 
editing and interpretation of the documents of the Landtagsakten von 
Jillich-Berg and a close examination of the evidence of taxation paid by 
medieval craftsmen. The attainment of a high standard of scholarship 
was nothing new to German history-writing. What is different is the 
extent to which this competence was celebrated over and against other 
qualities. For instance he attributed the correctness of his interpretation 
of the status of this early tax, the Bede, to his superior scholarship. 
Whereas he reckoned that his opponents K. Nitzsch and Schmoller held 
to their interpretation out of political motivation.®® Significantly both 
Nitzsch and Schmoller belonged to the older generation whose avowal 
of politics appears to have been somewhat haughtily received by the new 
generation. This distancing of themselves from the political is evidence 
of the loss of confidence and conviction by the younger academic in the 
new climate of Wilhelmine Germany. The liberal conception of a 
political and academic discourse of the previous era was replaced by the 
Althoff system. Althoff was Prussian minister of education who 
exercised his power of influence over professorial appointments. There 
is a revealing passage in Meinecke’s autobiography of his early life where 
he feels he has to curb his criticism of the mistakes of Boyen lest he be 
seen as a ‘liberaler Parteihistoriker’ 5" This distrust of revealing a political 
edge in history-writing was not unconnected with the insecurities of 
being a ‘Privatdozent’. Even a historian as gifted as Meinecke tells of 
the strain of the uncertainty of whether one is ever to be called to a 
professorial chair.** 

G. v. Below’s advantage on this score was that he was a medievalist 
and was not required to chance his arm in the more obviously constru- 
able field of modern history. This was a feature new to his generation. 
Separate chairs in medieval and modern history date only from the 
1880s.°° This institutional change consolidates the new specialist 
criterion of the professional historian. Whereas it was a feature of 
the older Historismus that no compartmentalization of history was 
warrantable. If history’s task was to inform the present, and to make 
known the civilizational elements of the past, then the arbitrary break 
between medieval and modern undermined the unitary conception of 
historical knowledge. 
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When Below castigated Nitzsch and Schmoller for their political 
viewpoints he was in fact correct in one respect — the debates within the 
history of the middle ages were indeed structured and informed by a 
context of modern politics, however hard this is to square with today’s 
image of medievalism. And it is probably true to say that the saliency of 
these political issues was very much reduced for Below’s generation. But 
the consequence of the political scent of the debate going dead is that the 

- academic discourse of the historian is sapped of its vitality. The old 
debates now become research hypotheses, to be decided upon by a far 
narrower disciplinary norm of truth. Not that the older generation 
failed to defend the correctness of their views in terms of historical 
veracity; rather the naivete with which ‘historical facts’ were supposed to 
sustain whole bundles of political and cultural conceptions was replaced 
by politically neutral disciplinary values of ‘scientific truth’. To employ 
one of Weber’s favourite terms against him, the fiction of presuppo- 
sitionless knowledge was displaced by the fiction of presuppositionless 
objectivity. 

This is not to argue that politics and professors of history went their 
own separate ways. Below’s own involvement in politics dispels any such 
illusion.®' What is being said here is that politics was no longer argued 
from a conviction of knowledge. The old fusion of scholarship and 
politics, which was the definitive characteristic of the intellectuality of 
the professor and which was partly responsible for his prominence in the 
Bildungs community, gave way to the exclusion of politics from academic 
discourse and the espousal of new disciplinary evaluations of truth and 
objectivity. (This seems to me an important point to stress against efforts 
to tie Weber directly in to the traditions of German Historismus — the 
political intent of the debates were but dying embers by Weber’s day. 
While there was continuity of substance, there was little pretence for the 
new generation that the answers mattered politically.) 

Georg von Below was also prominent in securing and enforcing what 
was to count as the proper object and domain of history-writing. This 
stage is marked by a regression of the older traditions of Lernfretheit and 
the tolerance of innovation within the academy. Since knowledge was 
now to be divided up into disciplinary specialisms, guild-like efforts had 
to be made to ensure and uphold a discipline’s right to the object, 
‘knowledge’. The clearest illustration of this is ‘the Lamprecht saga’. 
This deserves a whole article to itself but briefly: Karl Lamprecht, 
professor of history at Leipzig had broken ranks by suggesting that 
history, instead of being based on documents that revealed the acts and 
purposes of states and statesmen, should attempt to expose the enduring 
cultural regularities which determined the long run pattern of 
development of societies and which, for Lamprecht, could be 
ascertained through a notion of social-physical collectivities. G. v. 
Below was chosen as hatchet man by the editorial board of the Historische 
Zeitschrift. Against Lamprecht, he asserted that history was always 
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the unpredictable outcome of individuals and therefore it was 
impermissible to discern any regularities or collective phenomena in 
history. To do so would be to impugn ‘das Rätsel der Persönlichkeit , which 
was one of Below’s mentor’s — Treitschke — favourite expressions.® As it 
happened Below, and his drivelling Romanticist critique, was regarded 
as having bungled the job, which was then split two ways: an empirical 
and a philosophical attack by Max Lenz and Otto Hintze. But even 
though Below was off target, he was representative of the orthodoxy that 
wished to ward off the potentially threatening sociologization of 
history-writing. For those who did stray outside the fold they could be 
certain of encountering the belittling censure of men like Below, who, 
like Weber, was forever plugging the new disciplinary watchword: ‘der 
rechte Mann soll ein Fachmann sein und kein Dilettant’ 5 

I cannot see any disjunction between Weber’s position and the new 
disciplinary values that were being upheld by historians.’ The exclusion 
of politics, the concentration on technicist standards of research and 
methodology, the notion that there is an appropriate method of study 
for each division of knowledge within disciplinary boundaries, and 
lastly, the enforcement of those standards and boundaries against those 
deviants of the disciplined academic community, the dilettantes, who 
believed they could transgress those standards with impunity. Indeed, as 
I will show in the final section of this article, Weber actually attempts to 
give the new disciplinary standards a universal significance. 

There is one area where it can be argued that Weber’s sociology broke 
out of the disciplinary mould, and this is in the field of cultural history. 
Guenther Roth has conectly pointed out the similarities of Lamprecht’s 
enterprise and the traditions of the Annales school.® To give an 
example: when Marc Bloch depicts the separate mentalities of the two 
eras of feudalism in western Europe, he is noting the potentialities of 
development of society in terms not too dissimilar from Lamprecht’s 
social-psychical collectivities. The first feudal era does not develop, for 
the collective mentality of the age is in a state of shock following the 
destruction of the Gallo-roman agrarian civilization and the onset of the 
barbarian raids. Roth, however, could not be more misleading when 
he suggests that Weber is to be counted along with Lamprecht as a fore- 
runner of the Annales tradition.® Ata purely textual level Roth would be 
hard put to find one good word by Weber for Lamprecht. Weber stood 
for the disciplinary orthodoxy of the historian. Indeed he stood in the 
queue that was waiting to deflate Lamprecht’s aspirations for a new 
history.’° It could not have been otherwise, for Lamprecht is proposing 
a social theory that moves the conception of society in a Durkheimian 
direction. Nothing could be more foreign to Weber than an explanation 
that seeks to account for (non)development in terms of a totality of the 
consciousness of the age. 

As long as Weber adhered to his understanding of the empirical 
process as a chain of individual cause-effect relations and granted the 
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primacy of this conception to historians, then any nominally novel 
project, like economic or cultural history, remains within the bounds of 
the methods and standards of conventional history-writing. Moreover, 
Roth in particular should be aware of the impossibility of trying to 
incorporate Lamprecht and the Durkheimian tendencies of the Annales 
school within Weber’s conceptualization of the division of labour 
between historian and sociologist, for he has laboured hardest to 
promote it. The whole point of Lamprecht’s enterprise and ones like it is 
that they redefine the relation between the social theory of a historical 
sociology and its appropriation of empirical reality. Furthermore, such 
enterprises cannot be accommodated within the social convention of a 
division of labour between sociologist and historian. 


V VOCATIONAL SCIENCE 


In this section I wish to consider the texts in which Weber discusses 
explicitly the nature of academic knowledge and its social organization. 
In doing so, we must first note the degree of consistency between 
Weber’s understanding of social reality and what he regards as the 
proper organization of science and knowledge necessary for its 
elucidation. 

Weber’s conception of social reality, as I have outlined above, asserts 
the materiality of the empirical process as individual cause and effect 
relations. Though the truth of these cause-effect relations can be 
ascertained, the infinite complexity of social reality makes their isolation 
and verification problematic. This is the problem of scientific 
knowledge: to be conceptually guided in, so that the individuality of 
part of reality can, so to speak, be marked off, and then to have sufficient 
and appropriate methods to ascertain the truth or falsity of an 
imputation. As I have argued, history-writing is the paradigm case of 
this scientific method. The labour and sophistication of the undertaking 
is there for all to see. Similarly sociology, economics and psychology 
have to move from the realm of conceptualization to the isolation of 
cause-effect relations. 

The organization of academic knowledge consonant with this 
epistemology is as follows. The academy is split up into disciplines which 
each represent a commonality of interests which are significant in one 
respect. For Weber this is little more than a claim to a particular angle or 
aspect, viz. the economic, the psychological, etc. Doing science is 
difficult. This is because the world is complex and considerable 
sophistication of method (which in its turn involves a lengthy 
apprenticeship in the acquisition of competence) and labour is required 
before the individuality of the world can be fixed. These lead to the 
deliberately emphasized propositions of ‘Science as a Vocation’. 


Today’s organization of science as a vocation limits the position of the 
person internal to the organization, for science has entered a period 
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of specialization previously unknown. . . . Not only externally but 
internally the position is such that the individual can only be really 
sure he has accomplished something truly perfect in the field of 
science if he is a strict specialist.”! 


And even more morosely, 


A really definitive and good accomplishment today is always a 
specialized accomplishment. And whoever lacks the capacity to put on 
blinkers, so to speak, and to come up with the idea that the fate of his 
soul depends on whether or not he makes the correct conjecture at 
this passage of the manuscript may as well stay away from science.”? 


Leaving aside the little extravagance, ‘the fate of his soul’ in the above 
quote (perhaps, fate of his career?), the world of science is a plain 
workaday existence with its own necessary organization. The meaning of 
‘vocation’ and professional worker could be synonymous. The scientist 
is just another trained and specialist expert. As we know from Weber’s 
conception of science, the end result reveals no miraculous insight into 
the meaning of life but instead science prosaically and laboriously 
investigates the nature of concrete reality. Yet we also know that Weber 
did not intend solely this meaning by the word ‘vocation’. This then 
leads on to the interesting question: but why should it need to mean 
anything more for Weber? As the definition stands, it is entirely 
consistent with his conceptualizations of scientific knowledge. 

The concept vocation has two other meanings for Weber: one is the 
calling of the aristocracy of the intellect, the other is a notion of duty 
over and beyond the everyday sense of doing a job. Both of these latter 
meanings are inconsistent with his epistemology and testify to the 
strength of disciplinary conceptions peculiar not to science but to the 
academy. 

Not only does Weber deliberately underplay the idea of a scientific 
career, he actually makes it a feat of endurance. Being a student or 
researcher has a discipline all of its own, over and beyond the functional 
needs of a specialist undertaking. And as Weber makes clear in his 
differences with Schmoller, this discipline constitutes its own ethical 
good. Whereas Schmoller asserted an ethical conviction, predicated by 
objective knowledge, Weber, in denying this postulate, goes on to argue 
that a dispassionate science is good for the integrity of the student. Both 
lecturer and student should avoid the excitements of politics, of 
personality or the illusion that science is revelatory. 


Today the student should obtain, from his teacher in the lecture hall, 
the capacity: (i) to fulfil a given task in a workmanlike fashion; (ii) 
definitely to recognize facts, even those that may be personally 
uncomfortable, and to distinguish them from his own evaluations; 
(iii) to subordinate himself to his task and to repress the impulse to 
exhibit his personal tastes or other sentiments unnecessarily.” 
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The imagery of repression is more explicit in the German. To experience 
sensations while doing science is ‘unkeusch’ — an image of, literally, 
prudery.’* The reader will have perhaps have guessed the epithet Weber 
reserves for this exhibitionist of the intellect. It is the dilettante flaunting 
his knowledge in front of the virgin intellect of would-be Fachmenschen. 

In the lecture ‘Science as a Vocation’, this abasement theme is further 
developed. It is interesting to note that the lecture opens with what looks 
like a comparative account of the organization of academic knowledge 
in Germany and America, and the implication that the road down which 
the American college had advanced was the pattern in store for the 
German university. In short, one is led to expect an analysis of the 
transformation of the university out of its nineteenth-century mould to 
a new level of professionalization — salaried workers, part of a complex 
organization, vocational training both for the professional occupations 
and the scientist. But instead Weber develops a perverse celebration of 
being a German academic: financially he needed other sources of 
support since there was no assurance of a fixed salary, every scholar had 
a right to belong to the academic community but this right did not 
automatically extend to the possibility of a teaching post-a matter often 
decided by professorial patronage not academic excellence, as 
Privatdozent an informal system excluded him from teaching ‘primary’ 
courses, i.e. with large numbers of students, the randomness of scientific 
discovery and the chance that mediocrities would be promoted ahead of 
one, and finally, and most galling, the probability that the publicist or 
the dilettante would draw the crowds. Such were the unjust rewards for 
the sober diligence of the scientist. 

The notion of vocation is, of course, the Calvinist idea of calling. One 
cannot know whether man’s efforts will be rewarded, all that is left is 
duty to one’s calling. The point, though, to note about this definition of 
calling is that Weber is appealing to the intellectual values of the old 
generation. He is able to offer neither an analysis of the transformation 
of conditions of the old Bildungs community, nor a redefinition of the 
values of the academic in the reconstituted organization of academic 
knowledge. He appeals to the old values: 


Scientific training, as we are held to practice it in accordance with the 
tradition of German universities, is the affair of intellectual 
aristocracy, and we should not hide this from ourselves.” 


But these values, as Weber knows full well, can neither be sustained by 
the nature of scientific work (as specialist and sober in its disposition) 
nor by the role and status of the Akademiker in late Wilhelmine 
society. 

There seems no way out for Weber, only pessimism and despair. But it 
is at this juncture of the lecture that both its form and content contradict 
the essentially bleak prospect of the initial message. The form 
throughout is the professorial disquisition, probably more intimate in 
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tone than the public spectacle of ‘Politics as a Vocation’, but 
nevertheless still possessing the silent expectancy of audience before the 
superiority of the master. Outside the yammer of the street but inside, 
‘Inside the lecture-room we stand opposite our audience, and it has to 
remain silent.” Weber does not ask the young students what are the 
issues that concern them but assumes them on their behalf. Whether 
they found the issues as salient as Weber obviously believed them to be, 
one can only speculate. Certainly one can feel more than a little arro- 
gance in Weber’s selection of themes. 


Fellow students! You come to our lectures and demand from us the 
qualities of leadership but you fail to realize. . . .7” 


The occasion and the quiet quality of resignation, together they must 
have triggered a delicious sense of schadenfreude. The change in content 
comes after Weber has listed the frustration of choosing an academic 
career. He actually grants some merit to the dilettante who, while 
lacking a ‘firm and reliable work method’, nevertheless is responsible 
for some of ‘the very best hypotheses’. Then follows passages of what can 
only be described as intellectual wizardry, as Weber takes his listeners 
from the heights of the ‘frenzy’ of thought to the pathos of scientific 
knowledge. It appears to me that Weber is acting out the role of the last 
great dilettante, a bravura performance that touches on an enormous 
field of culture, knowledge, science and mysticism. It is in this context 
that sociology attempts to effect a return, as an interpretative science of 
cultural reality, providing for the individual ‘an account of the ultimate 
meaning of his own conduct’.”8 
Recent interpretation has seen fit to excavate from this and other 
late writings a late project in Weber, a sociology of culture.’® For my part 
I judge the effort by Weber as doomed. It was an attempt to salvage 
something for science, and perhaps even his own conception of being an 
academic, other than the disciplined workaday business of causal 
verification. His attitude to history, as a process of cause and effect 
relations remained to the end, if we are to judge from the evidence of 
Part I of Economy and Society. In the light of this insistence, and with no 
effective resolution of how long term processes of development are to be 
empirically elucidated, one is forced to regard sociology s late return—a 
sort of free floating interpretative discipline, as some etiolated 
Kulturkritik. A more prosaic analysis of the new realities of the academy — 
the instrumentalities of the state, and political and economic interests, 
the encapsulation of knowledge within a new disciplinary terrain, the 
redefinition of the class and status position of the academic and 
professional worker, these might have suggested a way out; perhaps 
even the creation of a new community of discourse. 
Sam Whimster 
Sociology Unit 
City of London Polytechnic 
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Max Weber and the religions of China: 
any way out of the maze? 


I 


That Max Weber made a fundamental contribution to Sinology, and 
in particular to the study of Chinese society and social institutions, is 
indisputable. The paradox is that he was able to do this despite a 
serious methodological flaw in his approach to the subject; despite 
having to work with a severely limited range of sources, available to 
him only in translation and often in versions that were faulty and 
sometimes even grossly misleading; and despite the fact that his 
writings on China abound in errors of detail, while some of his 
generalisations are as dogmatically wrong-headed as they are 
sweeping. This is a discouraging catalogue, but there is more. The 
determined reader still has to face the difficulties of Weber’s style and 
the disorganised presentation he gave to his ideas.' (O. B. van der 
Sprenkel, ‘Max Weber on China’) 


These remarks of a distinguished sinologist reflect a common scholarly 
reaction to Max Weber. They suggest admiration for the range and 
profundity of Weber’s vision, together with a pained awareness of the 
opacity and circumstantial inaccuracy which mar so much of his work. 
Similarly D. G. Macrae suggests that Weber presents us with a maze. Its 
contents may have made its creator ‘one of the master figures of the 
social imagination of this century’, but its centre may be approached 
only through an indirect path, and ‘one of the disappointments about 
real mazes is that at their hearts there is often nothing’.? Macrae opines 
that, ‘if Weber matters’, there is much still to be done by way of trans- . 
lation and interpretation.® 

These reservations certainly apply to his essay, Confucianism and Taoism 
(CaT),* whose value to sinological sociology, the sociology of religion 
and sociological theory, is still debatable. Before one can even begin to 
assess Weber’s analysis in the light of subsequent empirical research, 
one has to establish precisely what Weber is trying to say. This paper is 
addressed to the problems of interpreting CaT and makes two basic 
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claims. Firstly, existing secondary accounts of Confucianism and Taoism 
tend either to leave the reader in a state of confusion greater than that 
produced by a direct encounter with the text itself, or else produce a 
clear, thematic account of the essay at the cost of imposing upon it an 
alien framework. Secondly, the common cause of these various 
shortcomings lies in a failure correctly to apprehend the relationship 
between the essay and its general context. Section I outlines the basis of 
these claims and suggests that the problems of interpreting CaT stem 
essentially from the essay’s lack of a clearly articulated analytical 
structure. Section II examines the extent to which a reading of Weber’s 
introduction to the ‘Economic Ethics’ essays helps to articulate this 
analytical structure, and Section III re-examines the ‘orthodox version’ 
of Weber on China, espoused particularly by Talcott Parsons and C. K. 
Yang. In this way one hopes to give oneself some slight chance of finding 
a way to the centre of the Weberian maze and, perhaps more pertinently, 
finding one’s way out again. 

CaT was written in 1913 and was first published in 1915.5 The first 
chapters appeared in the September issue of the Archiv für Sozialforschung 
and it was concluded in the November issue.® It was the first in a 
projected series of articles to be entitled, Die Wirtschaftsethik der 
Weltreligionen (The Economic Ethic of the World Religions — EE) and was 
preceded in the September issue of the Archiv by an introductory essay to 
the whole series. This was originally entitled simply Einleitung or 
Introduction/Preface but has since been translated, rather misleadingly, as 
The Social Psychology of the World Religions (SPWR) thus setting it apart, 
almost as an independent entity, from its original introductory 
function.’ 

CaT was followed in the November issue of the Archiv by an essay 
labelled by Weber as a Zwischenbetrachtung, a sort of ‘intermediate 
working paper’ designed to state preliminary conclusions and pose 
further problems for analysis.’ It was seen as leading on in time to the 
study of Hinduism and Buddism, Judaism, Islam and early Christianity 
but it too has been wrenched out of context to suffer the fate of 
piecemeal translation, appearing in the Gerth and Mills collection as 
Religious Rejections of the World and their Directions (RR).° Whilst no doubt 
valuable at the time, this effective de-emphasis of the original role of 
SPWR and RR in the EE series means that some effort must now be made 
to recapture the essential unity of the enterprise, particularly their close 
relationship to CaT."° 

An English translation of CaT, known as The Religion of China (RoC), 
first appeared in 1951 and was reprinted in 1964 with a new introduction 
by C. K. Yang.'! The text used as the basis for RoC is a revised and 
reprinted version of CaT which appeared in 1920-1 as part of the first 
volume of Weber’s Gesammelte Aufsätze Zur Religionssoztologie (Collected 
Essays in the Sociology of Religion ~ CESR’.!* This volume contained in 
sequence: a new introduction, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
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Capitalism (PESC);'* The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism (PSSC);!4 
The Social Psychology of the World Religions (SPWR) — the 1915 introduction 
to the EE series);!° Confucianism and Taoism; and The Religious Rejections of 
the World and their Directions (RR).!7 Volume Two of the CESR contained 


-the essay on Hinduism and Buddism! and Volume Three the essay 


on Ancient Judaism.'® 

As it stands, the text of the essay is dauntingly opaque, and this has 
generally been put down to the vagaries of Weber’s ‘style’, or his disdain 
for ‘structure’. As Marianne Weber suggests: 


He attached no importance whatever to the form in which his wealth 
of ideas was presented. So many things came flooding out of the 
storehouse of his mind .. . that time and time again he found it 
impossible to force them into a lucid sentence structure.”° 


However, ‘vagaries of style’ is a catch-all phrase for several difficulties, 
two of which, a baroque prose style and density of implicit cross- 
reference, plague all of Weber’s work. In CaT these are compounded by 
the lack of a clearly articulated analytical structure, i.e. a coherently 
formulated set of overall aims, and a general account of the substantive 
and methodological apparatus through which these aims were to be 
achieved. This arises from the fact that CaT was never intended to forma 
self-contained entity. In both its original and revised editions it was part 
of a larger project, hence the absence of an introduction or preface in 
which the author might have spelt out his design for this specific essay. 
One looks in vain for an outline of the issues to be raised, a clear 
statement of the problems to be resolved or any indication of the 
research strategies or techniques to be employed. 

The textual difficulties, especially the lack of an analytical structure, 
are reflected in a secondary literature already limited by its scarcity and 
brevity. In 1963, van der Sprenkel?! noted that of 466 books and articles 
listed in the Gerths’ Bibliography on Max Weber, only one was directly 
concerned with his work on China.?? Now there are two, to the best of 
this writer’s knowledge, both directed by German scholars to issues of 
narrower import than those under consideration here.** There also 
exists a rather anarchic mass of potted versions of the ‘Weber Thesis’, 
most of which condense, in a paragraph or two, Weber’s analysis of the 
religions of China, India and the Middle East. The principal exceptions 
to these, in addition to van der Sprenkel’s essays** are the commentaries 
of Bendix, Yang, and Parsons.** Some, like those offered by Anthony 
Giddens, say, or Julien Freund,’ generally avoid direct misrepre- 
sentation, a feat which in itself raises their contributions well above 
the norm, but four or five pages can hardly do justice to such a complex 
text. 

Other relevant contributions, directed to more general issues in 
Weberian scholarship, suggest ways in which the problems should be 
tackled whilst remaining at a respectful distance from the texts 
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themselves. These are the ‘surface workers’ of the sociological 
profession, passing on useful tips to the labourers at the coal face. Of 
course, this is not necessarily a pejorative comment and the contributors 
to, for example, Sahay’s Max Weber and Sociology Today, including the 
editor himself, offer valuable insights into a number of methodological 
issues relevant to particular texts.?” There is also an article by R. S. 
Warner which goes further than almost any other single contribution in 
laying bare the analytical structure of Weber’s essays on the non- 
Western religions.?® However, these are no more than the signposts en 
route to an adequate interpretation and are rarely claimed by their 
authors to be anything more. 

Of the principal commentaries noted above, those of Yang and van 
der Sprenkel are the most sinologically sophisticated, although the 
latter has been rather neglected by English sociologists. He concentrates 
upon, and subjects to a most illuminating critique, the stabilizing 
balance of forces between the ‘centre’ (the Emperor’s court and the 
metropolitan officials) and the ‘periphery’ (the district officials, rural 
lineages, and urban guilds). He emphasizes the mediating role of the 
provincial officials and devotes much of his article to a discussion of 
Weber’s account of Chinese bureaucratic behaviour in the light of more 
recent empirical research. However, not only does he neglect Weber’s 
analysis of religious forces, he also claims that Weber’s typological 
methods led him to produce a timeless construct of Chinese society. In 
fact, van der Sprenkel’s account of Weber’s use of ideal types is rather 
questionable, and does less than justice to Weber’s sensitivity to 
historical process.” 

Bendix’ preliminary comments seem to accept this view and even to 
condone it more readily than is allowed by the sinological sensibilities of 
van der Sprenkel.’ However, his more detailed paraphrase of CaT 
represents more faithfully Weber’s concern with emergent historical 
situations. There emerges, almost by stealth, an historically sensitive 
analytical structure which rests uneasily within the framework of an 
ahistorical construct and which contrasts markedly with the analytical 
structure produced by van der Sprenkel and also that produced by C. K. 
Yang in his introduction to the 1964 edition of RoC. 

This latter account is based upon Gerth’s edition of RoC, the structure 
of which is compared, in the diagram opposite, with the original text 
of CaT. 

Upon this already somewhat artificial framework, Yang imposes a 
rigidly dichotomous analytical structure. He takes part one to be 
concerned with the material conditions of Chinese social structure; 
parts two and three with the Chinese ‘value-systems’. He feels that 
Weber’s discussion of the literati, which Yang himself sees as a 
‘structural’, ‘concrete’ factor in the Chinese social system, more 
properly belongs to part one. Bendix, however, feels that chapters five 
and six form a coherent entity, examining the historical inter- 
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CaT RoC 
Part One—Sociological Foundations 
1. Soziologische Grundlagen: Stadt, First, Gott 1. City, Princeand God 
2. 5 a Feudalerund prabe- 2. The Feudaland 
dabler Staat Prebendal State 
3. a5 ‘5 Verwaltung und 3. Administration and 
Agrarverfassung ’ Rural Structure 
4. 5 P Selbstverfaltung, 4. Self-Government, 
Recht und Law and Capitalism 
Kapitalismus 
Part Two—Orthodoxy 
5. Der Literatenstand 5. The Literati 
6. Die konfuzianische Lebensorientierung 6. The Confucian Life 
Orientation 
Part Three~Taoism 


7. Orthodoxie und Heterodoxie (Taoismus) 


. Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy 
8. Resultat: Konfuzianismus und Puritanismus 


. Conclusions: Confucianism 
and Puritanism 


oon 


relationships between Confucianism and the Literati. Only in the last 
chapter does Weber examine religious traditions as abstract ‘value 
systems’, ‘possible orientations towards man and God’.*! 

Yang’s account draws upon and reinforces the earlier orthodoxy 
established by Talcott Parsons, whose interpetation of Weber’s 
comparative studies of the world religions, and the ‘Weber thesis’ to 
which they are taken to be directed, is probably the single most 
influential source for contemporary discussion of Weber." He offers a 
clear cogent account of the essay’s general context, and is thus able to 
endow the text with a clear and elegant analytical structure. He claims 
that, in CaT, Weber set out to perform two distinct substantive 
operations: 


(1) To establish that, at a certain stage of development, the material 
conditions of the Chinese social system were no less favourable to 
rational bourgeois capitalism than those existing in Western 
Europe in the historical period prior to the emergence of 
capitalism. 

(2) To establish that, at this stage of its development, the economic 
ethics of Confucianism and to a lesser extent, Taoism and 
Buddhism were less favourable to the development of capitalism 
than the economic ethic Protestantism. 


It is not the intention of this paper to examine the extent to which 
Anglo-American images of Weber are dominated still by Talcott 
Parsons, but the secondary literature reveals this to be so where CaT is 
concerned. For the interpretive orthodoxy of Parsons-through-Yang, 
CaT is part of a large-scale comparative exercise intended to examine the 
relative influence of material and ideal factors in the development or 
non-development of rational bourgeois capitalism. However, in 
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transposing this general problematic into a more specific ‘Weber 
Thesis’, which each of the EE essays is intended to test or establish in 
some way, material and ideal factors are reified into material and ideal 
conditions of particular social systems. The resulting analytical structure 
rests on two fundamental equations: 


1. Chinese society=The Chinese social system at a particular stage of 
development. 

2. Materialand =Material and Ideal conditions of the Chinese 
Ideal Factors Social System 


These two equations have a further implication for Weber’s analysis of 
Confucianism and the way in which it is taken to have inhibited the 
emergence of capitalism in China. Confucianism is assigned the status of 
a reified ‘value system’, a concrete entity whose economic ethic may be 
compared directly with that of Protestantism. This introduces a third 
equation central to this account of the essay’s analytical structure: 


3. Confucianism =A concrete value system at a particular stage of 
development of the Chinese social system. 


Bendix adopts a different interpretive strategy, allowing the text’s 
implicit analytical structure to reveal itself in the telling. Unfortunately, 
it does not stand out with sufficient clarity, and this account reflects, but 
does not resolve, the ambiguities of the original. There is still an 
unresolved tension between on the one hand, a timeless construct of 
Chinese society, and, on the other, a sensitivity to ongoing historical 
process. In this ‘sense, Bendix’ sins are those of omission rather than 
commission. Although the rest of his book contains absolutely 
invaluable discussions of Weber’s substantive and methodological 
work, these are not sufficiently used as a contextual resource for 
interpretation of the text. 

Thus, the secondary literature reveals a considerable degree of 
confusion or misplaced certainty: Bendix never fully articulates the 
analytical structure of the text; Van der Sprenkel imposes a partial and 
inappropriate analytical structure in so far as he sees a construct of 
Chinese society as Weber’s main vehicle of analysis; and Parsons 
imposes a comprehensive, cogent, but equally inappropriate analytical 
structure, assuming that China’s ‘failure’ to develop an indigenous form 
of rational capitalism was due to the inhibiting effects of ‘ideal’ 
conditions at a given stage in the development of Chinese society. 

At the end of this paper, I want to return to these comments, 
especially those on Parsons, and provide them with a little more 
justification. Before going on to this, however, I want to consider two 
possible solutions to the problems of interpreting CaT, one ‘technical’ 
and the other ‘contextual’. By ‘technical’ I mean the sort of approach 
advocated by van der Sprenkel, who suggests a detailed reworking of 
the original texts addressed not only to the difficulties of Weber’s style, 
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but also to some of the barriers erected by errors of fact and 
transliteration stemming from Weber’s reliance upon secondary sources 
and uneven translations of documentary material.** 

However, there is an ineluctable ambiguity to so much of Weber’s 
work that the possibilities of definitive translation, or even paraphrase, 
are remote. For example, in a recent article, Roth mentions the 
criticisms made of his translation of ‘Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft’ by 
Wolfgang Mommsen, who takes him to task for retaining Parsons’ 
translation of ‘geschehen’ as ‘empirical process’. Mommsen considers 
this a characteristic distortion due to the particular viewpoint of a 
predominantly empirical social scientist and offers ‘streams of events’ as 
an alternative. Roth accepts this point, commenting that: 


in drawing on a given passage, the choice of terms in translating it 
often depends on the issues with which the researcher is trying to deal. 
A straight translation of the whole work is more concerned with 
general readability than with multiple meanings and nuances, which 
may become visible only in a particular context.* 


These comments point up: firstly, the dangers of reading and 
translating Weber without recourse to an appropriate, accurately 
apprehended context; and secondly, the extent to which different 
interpretations of Weber’s ontological premisses carry clear 
implications for an account of his methodology and, ultimately, for the 
logic of his substantive analyses. 

For these reasons, one might suggest that technical solutions to the 
difficulties of CaT must wait upon the provision of an adequate 
contextual solution. This is especially so, given that the main difficulty is 
the text’s lack of an analytical structure which may itself be obtained 
only through analysis of the relationship between the essay and its 
general context. Only when it is possible to produce a valid account of 
its major substantive themes, and an appreciation of the methodological 
apparatus through which these aims were to be realized, will it be 
possible to proceed towards a revised or re-translated edition along the 
lines advocated by van der Sprenkel. 

At first sight a contextual solution seems equally elusive. If one may 
switch metaphors momentarily, Weber’s work presents one not so much 
with a maze as with a seamless web, each strand inextricably meshed with 
every other. For interpreters of CaT, the major problem is the lack of a 
clear analytical structure, which can be remedied only by identifying 
the major problems and issues to which it was directed. Parsons 
attempts this but relies too heavily on PESC, overemphasizing Weber’s 
polemic against vulgar materialism and compressing the conceptual 
distance between this earlier essay and the EE series of which it was never 
a part. This is particularly unfortunate when one considers that the 
bibliographical setting of CaT indicates two introductory essays which, 
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in the absence of a specific introduction to CaT, might be expected to 
help elucidate the essay’s analytical structure. 

In SPWR, Weber set out a general rationale for the EE series, 
established a number of preliminary definitions, and reviewed a series of 
cultural processes affecting religious development. As noted above this 
was written at roughly the same time as CaT and was originally 
published in the same edition of the Archiv für Sozialforschung. A second 
relevant introductory essay is that provided by Weber for the first 
volume of CESR.” Although it is shorter than SPWR its scope is much 
broader, encompassing all of Weber’s essays on the world religions, 
including the earlier PESC and PSSC. The first volume of CESR was the 
only one of the three prepared for publication by Weber himself and he 
distinguishes the EE series, together with SPWR, as a coherent 
entity distinct from the earlier essays on Protestantism. The introduc- 
tion to CESR consolidates a number of positions adopted in SPWR and 
reinforces one’s feeling that the conceptual distance between the 
Protestantism essays and the EE essays is highly significant, particularly 
in relation to Parsons’ account of the general context of CaT. 

Although both of these essays help to specify the general context of 
the EE series, this paper is principally concerned with the relationship 
between SPWR and CaT. The ‘Author’s Introduction’ to CESR has 
received considerable attention as a ‘key’ to Weber’s work but I want to 
suggest that the bibliographical immediacy of SPWR, and its great 
length, offer a more appropriate entry to the analytical structure of CaT. 


Bt 


CaT is an exercise in both historical and sociological causality. At the 
same time, it adopts a methodological strategy which Weber felt 
appropriate to the cultural sciences and which encompasses, as well as 
differentiates between, historical and sociological analysis. Although 
SPWR suffers from Weber’s inability to disentangle polemics from his 
analysis, it allows one to specify a number of historical and sociological 
issues which form the basic substantive context of the EE series. This 
section examines these substantive issues and their implications for the 
analytical structure of CaT. It also indicates certain methodological 
issues which, thought not explicitly addressed in SPWR, have a vital 
bearing upon CaT. 

Essentially, the substantive issues concern Weber’s analysis of 
processes of historical causality in the rationalization of culture, through 
reference to processes of sociological causality, the influence and 
interdependence of ‘material’ and ‘ideal’ factors. An appreciation of the 
way in which these levels of analysis are inter-related in SPWR renders 
invalid the orthodox interpretation of Parsons-through-Yang, a point 
discussed more fully in the third section of this paper. 

Initially, it is easier to discover from SPWR what Weber did not intend 
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the essays to be. He makes clear his disinclination to address himself to a 
sterile debate on monocausal philosophies of history and rejects 
categorically any attempt to attribute a crucial historical role to either 
material or ideal factors.” It is more difficult to establish his positive 
goals for the EE essays but it becomes reasonably clear, although he 
does not use this phrase himself, that they are intended to be exploratory 
essays in the rationalization of culture. Two passages in particular give a 
more precise connotation to this phrase. 

The first occurs in the opening pages where Weber makes a distinction 
between practical ethics and economic ethics.*® His rather idiosyncratic 
definition of religion as ‘religiously determined systems of life- 
regulation’ involves a conception of two analytically distinct contexts 
within the overall religious complex. On the one hand, there is the 
‘psychological and pragmatic’ context and, on the other, a non- 
pragmatic ideational context, consisting of those metaphysical or 
cosmological conceptions which Weber refers to variously as ‘sacred 
values’, ‘supernatural values’ and ‘supreme, sacred, values’.4° The 
meanings of practical and economic ethics become more clear when one 
adds two further propositions. First, that when Weber uses the terms 
‘practical ethic’ or ‘religious ethic’,*! he is referring to the pragmatic 
context of religion as established above. Secondly, and despite a genuine 
ambiguity which Weber never fully resolves, an economic ethic*? 
corresponds loosely to what he refers to later in the essay as a concrete 
‘economic mentality’. In suggesting that the term economic ethic, 
‘points to the practical impulses for action which are founded in the 
psychological and pragmatic contexts of religion’, Weber implies that 
although an economic ethic consists of certain ‘concrete’ economic 
motivations, ‘practical impulses for action’, it does not in itself 
constitute the pragmatic context of religion.** Economic ethics may be 
‘founded’ in practical ethics, but the two are intended to be seen as 
distinct entities, neither analytically nor empirically coterminous. 

This distinction between economic ethics, and practical ethics 
introduces a rather curious mechanism of ‘double determination’ which 
may be conveyed adequately only through direct reference to two 
statements which follow each other closely in SPWR. Thus: 


(a) In the face of man’s attitude towards the world —as determined by 
religious or other (in our sense) ‘inner’ factors—an economic ethic 
has, of course, a high measure of autonomy. 

(b) The religious determination of life-conduct, however, is also 
one — note this — only one of the determinants of the economic 
ethic. 


Interwoven through these statements are two ‘causal mechanisms’. The 
first occurs within the religious complex in the sense that the pragmatic 
context is determined by (influenced by is probably closer to Weber’s 
intentions) the ideational context. The second mechanism involves the 
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influence exerted over the economic ethic by the religious complex as a 
whole. ‘Double determination’ may be said to exist in so far as the 
pragmatic context of religion, itself influenced by a specifically 
ideational context, then influences in turn the specific characteristics of 
an economic ethic.*® 

The distinction between practical ethics and economic ethics, and the 
former’s role as an integral, ‘internal’ component of a given religious 
complex is reinforced further through Weber’s comments on the ways in 
which religion may itself be influenced by social conditions. Having 
suggested that religion is one, albeit only one, of the determinants of an 
economic ethic, he goes on to claim that the world religions, especially 
their practical ethics, may be influenced profoundly, perhaps even 
decisively, by socio-economic factors: 

‘Of course, the religiously determined way of life is itself profoundly 
influenced by economic and political factors operating within given 
geographical, social, political, and national boundaries.’*? Of particular 
significance here are the ‘directive elements’ in the life-styles of status 
groups for whom the world religions acted as status ethics. 

Thus, it becomes possible to identify a sub-set of ‘causal mechanisms’, 
‘channels of influence’, or ‘systems of determination’ which operate 
within an overall set of ‘dependencies’, linking together world religons, 
economic ethics, and socio-economic factors within given cultures.*’ 
This analytical extraction of a finite number of relationships which 
Weber judges to be especially significant is his solution to the problem 
posed by the fact that: 


We should lose ourselves in these discussions if we tried to demon- 
strate these dependencies in all their singularities.“ 


The relevant sub-set of significant inter-relationships may be delineated 
more clearly along the lines suggested in Figure 1, This diagram 
represents a mapping of the conceptual domain within which Weber 
outlines his three basic concepts of world religion, practical ethic, and 
economic ethic. It erects a substantive framework within which it 
becomes possible to investigate more closely the relationship between 
material and ideal factors in the rationalization of culture. 

Weber does not refer directly to material and ideal factors as these 
terms are generally applied, but he displays analmost paranoid anxiety 
that he should not be interpreted as emphasizing one set of 
dependencies at the expense of the other. In the course of one paragraph 
he asserts that: no economic ethic is ever determined solely by religious 
factors; that religion is nevertheless a highly influential factor in 
determining the nature of economic ethics; but that religion is only one 
such factor and that the religiously determined way of life is itself 
profoundly influenced by economic and political factors. It is possible 
to go beyond this rather characteristic hedging of bets and introduce a 
more positive ordering of Weber’s position at this point on the basis of 
the conceptual domain mapped out above. 
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FIGURE 1 
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‘Directive elements’ in Socio-economic conditions 
the life-styles of specific within a given culture-area 
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This allows one to isolate three historical issues and two sociological 
problematics, in terms of which material and ideal factors may be 
distinguished. The historical issues are concerned with attempts to 
analyse closely related aspects of the rationalization of culture within 
any one, given, cultural region. They may be listed thus: 


1. The first is concerned with the specific nature of a particular world 
religion, with particular reference to its practical ethics. 

g. The second is concerned with economic ethics, or the general 
economic mentality associated with a particular religion and 
operative within a particular culture. 

3. The third is concerned with the significance for cultural 
development, particularly economic development, of the 
relationship between a given economic ethic and a given form of 
economic organization. 


With the first two of these historical issues Weber is concerned with 
practical ethics and economic ethics as ‘dependent variables’, and his 
two sociological problematics, one materialist and the other idealist, 
suggest the factors which need to be taken into account in attempting 
analysis of them. The sociological problematics differ from the 
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historical issues in two ways. Firstly, they are directed towards the 
analysis of socio-cultural processes which are held to occur within all 
cultural areas. Secondly, they originate from Weber’s concern with the 
effects of different sets of ‘independent variables’. 

Thus, an idealist problematic directs one’s attention towards: 


(i) The influence exerted by the ideational context of religion over 
its pragmatic context (practical ethics); 

(ii) The influence exerted by religion over economic ethics, in so far 
as the latter are grounded in practical ethics; 

whilst a materialist problematic directs one’s attention towards: 

(iii) The influence exerted by the ‘directive elements’ in the life-styles 
of various social strata over the world religions with particular 
reference to their practical ethics; and 

(iv) The influence exerted over economic ethics by more general 
social, political, economic and geographical factors. 


When applying the sociological problematics to the analysis of the 
historical issues one considers, when analysing the development of 
practical ethics, idealist problematic (i) and materialist problematic (iii). 
When analysing the emergence of economic ethics, both of these 
problematics are involved but one’s analytical attention is concentrated 
upon idealist problematic (ii) and materialist problematic (iv). This is 
represented in Figure g in which each of the causal mechanisms 
identified in Figure 1 is shown to be concerned, simultaneously, with 
explaining the specific features of practical and economic ethics, and 
analysing the effects of either material or ideal factors. 

The crucial point is that any attempt to explain the specific features of 
practical ethics and economic ethics necessarily involves reference to 
both material and ideal factors. Furthermore, and this is a point of 
considerable significance for all of the EE essays but one which has gone 
generally unregarded in the secondary literature, the need to account 
for the specific features of practical ethics ranks equally with the need to 
explain the origins and significance of economic ethics. In fact, much of 
the greater part of SPWR, and each of the separate essays in the EE 
series, is concerned with precisely this historical issue: what factors need 
to be considered if one is to account for the distinctive aspects of the 
practical ethics of the world religions, and how, in each individual case, 
have material and ideal factors combined in historical process to 
influence the course of their development? 

This emphasis upon the historical process through which emerge 
distinctive ethical systems is reiterated when later in SPWR, Weber 
claims that the EE essays are intended to be neither purely typological 
nor purely historical. They are certainly ‘typological presentations’ but 
this phrase is used to describe a perspective based upon three especially 
significant principles of selection and classification. 

Firstly, the presentation of his material is intended to be typological in 
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FIGURE 2 
Practical Economic 
Ethic (I), (Iii) Ethic (ii), (iv) 
Idealist Pee S : ee A—+»B (Figure 1) 
Problematic (i), (ii) Pati as 
(of religious complex) 
Materialist D—+ A (Figure 1) C—+B (Figure 1) 


Problematic (iii), (iv) 





the sense that it considers ‘what is typically important in the historical 
realizations of religious ethics’.*® Thus, all the world religions have been 
influenced by the typical demand for a rational theodicy of good and ill 
fortune, and by the typical religious propensities of different social 
strata, but the unique outcome of each process of ‘historical realization’ 
may be explained only by reference to the relative strength of such 
typical factors in each particular case. This accords with the overall 
emphasis of SPWR, the bulk of which is devoted to a discussion of three 
types of socio-cultural process particularly significant for religious 
development. Firstly, there is the relationship between ‘suffering’ and 
specifically religious needs for the explanation and reduction of 
suffering.“ Secondly, there is the relationship between religious ideas 
and the [external] interests of various social strata, each of which has its 
own religious propensities.*° Thirdly, there is the relationship between 
religious ideas and the [internal] interests of religious ‘professionals’.*! 
In all the EE essays, the interdependence of historical and sociological 
issues emerges clearly through Weber’s attempts to specify the particular 
courses of action through which such general processes influenced 
particular patterns of cultural development. 

Secondly, the presentations are typological in so far as they emphasize 
‘those features peculiar to the individual religions, in contrast to the 
other religions’.>? This typology derives from Weber’s insistence upon 
seeing the historical realization of religious ethics as a specific 
manifestation of the rationalization of life conduct. Any such process 
may be classified in terms of the specific form of rationalism which it 
progressively embodies and tends towards. Thus, both Confucianism 
and Utilitarianism may be classified as different types of practical 
rationalism, the former differing from the latter and indeed ‘all other 
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Occidental types of practical rationalism’ in being still tied within 
traditionalist bonds. 

The third principle of selection concerns Weber’s interest in ‘the 
connection of religions with the great contrasts of the economic 
mentalities’.54 The means through which this connection was to be 
analysed were the concepts of rationalization and rationalism outlined 
above, but Weber says very little here about the precise nature of this 
connection. He is clear that each of the world religions displays a 
characteristic form of rationalism and that these are related to different 
forms of economic rationalism. He suggests, too, that he is particularly 
interested in the relationship between forms of religious rationalization 
and the ‘economic rationalism of the type, which, since the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, has come to dominate the Occidentas part of 
the particular rationalization of civic life and which has become familiar 
in this part of the world’. 

However, he is reluctant to go any further in this direction than a 
declaration of his intention, when examining the forms of rationalism 
progressively displayed by each of the world religions, to give particular 
emphasis to those features which he judges to have relevance for 
economic development. 

On the basis of these two passages from SPWR, one can see that the 
EE essays were intended to examine the historical development of each 
of the major world religions, with particular reference to the following 
aspects: 


1. The typical cultural processes eee for imparting distinctive 
characteristics to the practical ethics of each religion; 

2. The extent to which the practical ethics of each religion may be 
presented as a progressive rationalization of life-conduct 
characterized by a distinctive form of rationalism; 

3. The way in which these distinctive forms of rationalism are related 
to economic rationalism, more specifically, to the great contrasts 
of economic mentalities indicated by the distinctiveness of the 
modern Western form of economic rationalism. 


These three themes provide a substantive basis for the analytical 
structure of the EE essays. Bearing in mind the fact that they are 
particularly germane in the case of CaT, which followed immediately 
upon SPWR, it becomes possible to identify two overall themes which 
constitute the essential substantive thrust of CaT and which resonate very 
clearly with the issues raised in the introductory essay: 


1. To what extent were the religions of China, especially 
Confucianism, influenced in the course of their development by 
social conditions, especially the life-styles of those social strata for 
whom they operated as a status ethic? 
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2. To what extent did the religions of China, especially 
Confucianism, influence the rationalization of Chinese culture, 
especially its characteristic form of economic rationalism? 


This account of the major substantive themes of SPWR, and their 
implications for interpretations of CaT contrasts markedly with that 
offered by Parsons and Yang. However, SPWR does not in itself provide 
a complete contextual solution to the problems of interpreting CaT and, 
before re-examining Parson’s account, I want to outline briefly the 
sorts of issues that still need to be resolved. 

Many problems of interpreting Weber’s texts, particularly those from 
the middle and earlier periods, stem from the writer’s simultaneous 
commitment to at least two areas. Marianne Weber records that when 
Weber was working on the comparative studies of religion, he was also 
preparing Economy and Society.5° The more historical studies proceeded 
hand-in-glove with the more sociological and the discussions of 
prophecy and charisma, for example, are far more extensive in E & S$ 
than in either CaT or SPWR. 

Thus on a more oblique level, CaT is addressed to a further series of 
sociological issues arising from the fact that, in the course of the EE 
essays, Weber discovered, formulated, and refined those ‘rules of 
experience’ which formed the basis of his systematic sociological 
typologies. Many of his more sociological concerns, in the field of 
religion, law, and politics, find continual expression throughout the 
essay. The concepts of popular religiosity, religious prophecy, 
patrimonal bureaucracy, and traditional domination, for example, 
occur throughout CaT though they are never fully explained. They form 
part of a conceptual ‘armoury’ which Weber deploys rather tentatively 
and, as it were, licks into shape at the front line. 

Finally, CaT is an expression of what Roth calls Weber’s practised 
methodology.*” In his comments on the relationship between history 
and sociology in Weber’s empirical studies, Roth begins with Weber’s 
claim that, for both historians and sociologists, the object of cognition is 
the subjective meaning of human action. Roth takes this as essentially 
polemical in intent, reflecting Weber’s claim that in history only men 
act, not social organisms or collectivities.5® The individual actions of 
social process constitute a ‘stream of events’ to which sociology and 
history then direct rather different sorts of questions. Sociology 
formulates type concepts and reaches for general uniformities. History, 
by contrast, aims at the causal analysis and causal attribution of 
individual actions, structures, and personalities that have cultural 
significance. 

With some reservations, Roth goes on to assign to Weberian sociology 
the role of Clio’s handmaiden, providing generalized constructs with 
which the specific features of any ‘historical individual’ may be more 
clearly analysed. This is certainly close to Weber’s own intentions but it 
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is a pity that Roth does not extend his commentary to the more 
‘philosophical’ issues. The view of cultural phenomena as ongoing, 
historical process which the investigator may approach but never 
‘capture’ or replicate fully is central to Weber’s methodological vision 
and accords with some of the recent work concerned with its ontological 
and epistemological foundations.” There are two vital strands to this 
methodological vision: (i) a philosophical anthropology involving a 
conception of cultural phenomena as humanely active, dialectical, 
creative, process: (ii) the application of typifications of various sorts, 
whose common aim is the analysis not the replication of cultural 
process, avoiding concepts which reify the creative flux of human 
activity. 

The methodological vision is more coherent than is generally 
acknowledged and represents Weber’s attempts to build on a neo- 
Kantian basis without recourse to the heady intuitionism of the neo- 
Hegelians, relying far more heavily on Rickert than on Dilthey.® More 
specifically, these comments have a direct bearing upon Weber’s essays 
on the world religions in that they render highly suspect the 
methodological assumptions which, in the final reckoning, underlie 
Parsons’ account.®! There is a consistent methodological framework 
embedded within CaT, appearances notwithstanding, whose distinctive 
feature is the analytical application of hypothetical concepts in such a 
way as to avoid reification of the Chinese cultural process in a timeless 
construct of the Chinese ‘social system’. As with the other problems of 
interpreting CaT, there is much work still to be done on its 
methodological framework. 


III 


The above account of the role played by CaT within the EE series is 
clearly at odds with the way in which Parsons and Yang situate the essay 
within its general context. This section examines the relationship 
between the two interpretations, considering each of the ‘equations’ at 
the heart of the orthodox version. 

The first of these concerns identification of material and ideal factors 
with material and ideal conditions at a particular stage in the 
development of social systems. In Parsons’ ‘Weber thesis’ it is necessary 
to establish the decisive role played by ideal factors through a selective 
inventory of material and ideal conditions in China anda comparison of 
these with their Western analogues at the relevant stage of development. 
In fact, it has already been shown that Weber’s own discussion of the 
relative influence of material and ideal factors is directed primarily 
towards the rather different problem of the historical realization of 
practical ethics. 

As indicated in Figure 1 above, the relevant material factors in this 
historical process are the directive elements in the life-styles of those 
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social strata who acted as the historical bearers of a religion and for 
whom it operated as a status ethic. This is one of the causal mechanisms 
illustrated copiously in the SPWR essay. Thus, as the status ethic of the 
Chinese literati, a status group of prependaries, the practical ethics of 
Confucianism were influenced profoundly in the direction of a ‘secular 
rationalism’. Similarly, in the course of its early development, 
Hinduism was the status ethic of the Brahmans, a group of cultured 
literati who differed from their Chinese counterparts in being a group of 
specifically religious professionals. Their role as the only fully 
recognized religious status group placed them at the stable centre of the 
‘status stratification’ and imparted to practical ethics an excessive 
concern for ritualistic traditionalism. At a later stage of its development, 
in what Weber refers to as ‘the Indian Middle Ages’, it was borne by 
lower strata who imparted to practical ethics a more ardent, sacramental 
religiosity of a saviour.* 

Moreover, the historical processes through which particular social 
strata influenced religious development in particular cultures is held to 
be underpinned by more general sociological processes. The secular 
rationalism of the Chinese Literati is further explained as an expression 
of the ‘natural’ or ‘typical’ religious propensities stemming from the 
interest situation of a patrimonial bureaucracy. The Brahmans, 
however, were, according to Weber, remote from any office. Their 
vested interests were much more typical of ‘genteel’ strata of religious 
intellectuals whose remoteness from the cares of state channelled their 
religious propensities into mystical other-worldliness. Both strata, 
however, were closer to each other in many respects than they were to, 
say, the civic strata whose practical rationality influenced so strongly the 
development of Christianity in the cities of the West. 

Thus, the materialist problematic of the EE essays is not concerned 
only, or even primarily, with what might be termed the structural 
conditions for capitalistic ‘take-off’. Weber’s idealist problematic is 
equally subtle and involves at least three sociological mechanisms 
through which ideal factors are held to influence the historical 
realization of religious ethics. 

Firstly, the ‘sacred values of a religion’, its metaphysical, cosmological 
context, provide a world view within which the dynamic of interest 
operates. Secondly, without adopting a straightforwardly evolu- 
tionary or immanentist position, Weber identifies a typical course 
of religious development: a progression from a primaeval cult and cults 
of redemption towards religions of salvation culminating in fully 
realized rational theodicies. Thirdly, he suggests that religious 
development is powered by an internal, specifically religious dynamic: 
the need to cope with, and explain, suffering and misfortune. 

Weber’s account of such needs is rather confused, identifying them 
sometimes as ‘psychological’ and at other times as ‘metaphysical’.°* He 
seems to imply some sort of existential need, a universal condition of 
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man’s-being-in-the-world, but the point is that some such need is 
represented as specifically religious, irreducible to any concatenation of 
material circumstances, and underlying all particular manifestations of 
religiosity. In fact, Weber’s idealist problematic is often couched in such 
meta-theoretical terms, guarding against a reductionist interpretation 
of his own comments on the influence exerted over religious ethics by 
the interests of social strata. In SPWR, his idealist strictures against 
materialism are directed not against Marx but against theorists like 
Neitzsche who would reduce religion to the status of a psychological 
epiphenomenon.*’ His own idealist problematic is concerned neither 
with the ontological status of religion, nor with the historical primacy of 
material or ideal factors, but with the autonomous influence exerted by 
‘sacred values’ over the development of practical ethics. 

Thus, in relating Weber’s concern with material and ideal factors 
directly to the problem of capitalism, and missing out the crucial 
intermediary processes involved in the historical realization of religious 
ethics, Parsons ‘short-circuits’ Weber’s analysis. At the same time, in 
over-emphasizing Weber’s rejection of a crude form of materialism, he 
neglects the attention given by Weber to the way in which material and 
ideal factors operate, and inter-relate, within this historical process. 
Hence, his mistaken equation of material and ideal factors with material 
and ideal conditions at a particular stage of cultural development. 

The same neglect of historical process renders invalid a second 
‘orthodox’ equation: the identification of Chinese society with a 
functionally integrated social system. In SPWR Weber insists that, 
although religious beliefs were influenced profoundly by material 
interests, these interests were in turn always constrained and partly 
constituted by religious beliefs. His image of social process is essentially 
dialectical in the sense in which this term has been used by Martin 
Albrow: 


The basic modality of existence for the objects of a dialectical gaze is 
‘becoming’ rather than ‘being’.®* 


In looking at Chinese history, Weber adopts precisely such a dialectical 
gaze, offering an historically sensitive account of the process within 
which the metaphysical assumptions of Confucianism, and the interests 
of the Literati, led to a progressive reconstitution of practical ethics. At 
various points in CaT he discusses: the basic religious conceptions of a 
Chinese which were drawn upon, and modified, by the gro ae 
princelings’ advisers which eventually produced Confucius himsel 

way in which these beliefs were synthesized by Confucius and his near 
contemporaries; the later utilization of Confucianism as the basis of a 
state ideology when the Literati had come to adopt the role of an 
Imperial bureaucracy; and the subsequent successive modifications as 
the Literati strove to establish and maintain a Confucian orthodoxy 
which had to survive even in those periods when the Empire was ruled by 
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a non-Chinese dynasty, or when the Emperor favoured the Buddhists or 
Taoists.§ 

There is no suggestion here of a ‘timeless construct’ of Chinese 
society, nor a functionally integrated social system in which 
Confucianism operates as a controlling value-system. For Parsons and 
Yang, Weber’s account of the history of China’s social and religious 
institutions is often seen as a rather tiresome prologemena to a 
characterization of their distinctive features at the relevant stage of 
development. In fact, Weber was concerned, not with a Chinese social 
system analogous to the social system of pre-capitalist Europe, but with 
a unique and immensely lengthy historical process: the rationalization 
of Chinese culture. If Confucianism inhibited the development of 
capitalism in China, it did so through an influence exerted over more 
than two millennia. Similarly, the ideational roots of Western capitalism 
must be sought not simply in the ‘Protestant Ethic’ but in the lengthy 
influence exerted by Christianity in the rationalization of Western 
culture, and, indeed, in the crucial influence of Judaism as the fount of 
Christianity.7° 

This account places in jeopardy the third interpretive equation 
offered by Parsons and Yang, where Confucianism is conceptualized as a 
coherent value-system, concretely existing at the vital pre-capitalist 
stage. On this, functionalist, account, a value system provides an 
integrative cultural core to the social system, controlling all concrete 
motivations, including economic motivation. 

In fact, this does not accord with the way in which Weber 
conceptualized Confucianism and its role as a factor inhibiting the 
development of capitalism. Although he concludes CaT with a summary 
contrast of Confucianism and Puritanism in the abstract, his account of 
the economic significance of Confucianism relies upon his earlier 
account of the historical interaction between the religion and its bearers, 
the Literati. It was this historical dialectic which endowed Chinese 
culture with its distinctive form of rationalism, providing the specific 
historical courses of social action crucial to economic development in 
China. These are examined in the main body of the essay, leaving for the 
concluding chapter the primary aim of clarifying the cultural 
significance of Confucianism and Puritanism: This is done through a 
contrast of the distinctive forms of rationalism presented, typologically, 
by Confucianism and Chinese economic rationality on the one hand, 
and Protestantism and Western economic rationality on the other. 
Although Weber did contrast the two religions as abstract belief systems, 
he did so at this ‘cultural significance’ level rather than assert their direct 
causal efficacy. He was concerned to clarify and establish his emergent 
typology of religious ethics rather than attribute to Confucianism, at 
this generalized, abstract level, causal influence at a particular historical 
juncture. At the level of historical causality, he operates with a 
developing, diffuse and fragmented concept of Confucianism, 
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appreciating that the religion ‘concretely’ existed only in historical 
process. 

In doing this, Weber clearly avoids the reified construct of 
Confucianism attributed to him by Parsons and Yang. The difficulty 
with their account is that they want to have their Confucianism and eat 
it: for them, itis both abstract and concrete, conflating the historical and 
the sociological-typological levels of Weber’s analysis. This is also 
reflected in Parsons’ account of the logic of the EE essays where he writes 
of Weber’s use of the methods of agreement and differences. The EE 
essays are presented as a series of experiments in which Protestantism 
(or rather its economic ethic) and capitalism are seen as independent 
and dependent variables. Each of the comparative studies is intended to 
lend further support to the proposition that ‘favourable’ economic 
ethics are essential to the emergence of capitalism: PESC as an 
application of the method of agreement and the others of the method of 
differences.?! 

Even on its own terms, this interpretation of PESC is rather 
dubious. The method of agreement is itself a comparative test 
demanding at least two instances of the same dependent variable being 
associated with the same independent variable. Clearly Weber made no 
attempt to identify any case other than the Western one in which 
favourable economic ethics preceded the development of rational 
bourgeois capitalism! As far as the method of differences is concerned, 
this notion becomes untenable, at least in Parsons’ formulation, when 
one examines the way in which Weber conceptualized ideal factors and 
the mechanism through which they promote or inhibit economic 
development. Over a lengthy period of time, the world religions, in 
association with their respective status groups, influenced the 
rationalization of culture in a particular direction. The forms of 
rationalism which progressively ensue are displayed in all spheres of 
culture including economic behaviour. If, at any given point, ‘new’ 
forms of social and economic organization begin to emerge, this is the 
result of a sort of parallel permeation of distinctive form of rationalism 
into all spheres of culture. It may be going too far to suggest that the 
relationship between ‘favourable’ economic ethics and favourable 
economic conditions is spuriously rather than genuinely causal, but 
Weber was certainly moving towards something like this position by the 
time of his introductory essay to CESR.”* 

However far one might wish to pursue this train of thought, there can 
be no doubting the inapplicability of Parsons’ account of Weber on the 
origins of capitalism and .non-capitalism. Where Weber sees the 
emergence of economic systems as the result of unique processes of 
rationalization, Parsons tends to see favourable economic ethics and 
favourable material conditions as replicable, structural categories 
standing in some sort of universal law-like relationship to one another. 
Hence the mistaken facility with which he applies a quasi-experimental 
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vocabulary to the logic of Weber’s analysis. The weakness lies in his 
willingness to reify Weber’s abstract, typological presentation of 
Confucianism and its economic ethics as a concrete value-system 


capable of causal or ‘functional’ 


efficacy at a given stage in the 


development of the Chinese social system. 
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Principles of stratification in Max Weber: 
an interpretation and critique 


ABSTRACT 


It has been argued by Gerth and Mills, Coser, and others, that Weber 
departs from verstehen sociology in his analysis of class by applying a 
social-structural account of stratification. The argument below 
demonstrates that Weber’s treatment of class and status conforms 
entirely to his methodological principles of social action and ideal-type 
analysis. It is also shown that a social-structural interpretation of 
Weber’s theory of stratification is incoherent. Only as an account of 
cultural structure, of the way in which social differentiation is perceived 
in the social consciousness, is Weber’s theory of stratification formally 
coherent. 


The elements of Max Weber’s general sociology, including the theory of 
stratification, are designed to amplify and confirm the methodology 
elaborated in the first part of his major opus. Yet a number of writers 
have reported that Weber’s method and his treatment of stratification 
diverge. It shall be shown below that the analysis of stratification in 
Weber does in fact follow from his sociological methodology. 

Weber’s principles of stratification occupy a mere twenty odd pages of 
his mammoth Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft.' In spite of its brevity, Weber’s 
discussion has dominated the development of stratification theory. It is 
widely held that Weber provided an important analysis of social 
differentiation which, in its complexity and multi-dimensionality, 
contains a critique of cruder, one-dimensional models, with which it 
nevertheless shares a conception of economically determined class. 
(There is some dissent against this generally accepted assessment.) But it 
is not the fragmentary nature of Weber’s treatment of stratification,? nor 
its remaining unfinished at the time of his death which is responsible for 
its confusing and contradictory formulation.’ Rather, social-structural 
interpretations of Weber have these consequences. The interpretation of 
Weber which follows demonstrates that his theory of stratification is 
limited to an explication of social differentiation in the social 
consciousness, to the cultural structure of stratification. 
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SOCIAL ACTION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Without prejudicing a consideration of the relationship between social 
action and social structure, Weber’s position is explicit. ‘Sociology’, says 
Weber, ‘is a science which attempts the interpretive understanding of 
social action in order thereby to arrive at a causal explanation of its 
course and effects.’* Thus he emphasizes the scientific or objective 
nature of sociological discourse. But the material dealt with by sociology 
as he understands it, and therefore Weber’s conception of society itself, 
is, ina sense, ‘subjective’. By ‘action’ is meant, Weber goes on to say, ‘all 
human behaviour when and in so far as the acting individual attaches a 
subjective meaning to it’, and action is social when ‘by virtue of the 
subjective meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or 
individuals), it takes account of the behaviour of others and is thereby 
oriented in its course’. On this account the basic unit of sociological 
analysis is the orientation of the individual actor — either singly or in 
aggregate — which, in providing a meaning of anticipated reciprocal 
significance of action, bestows upon it a social quality. 

Because the social quality of things is regarded as residing in the 
meaning which their interaction has for the actors themselves, 
sociological entities can never be supra-individual collectivities for 
Weber.’ Methodological individualism is therefore correlative with 
Weber’s action focus, for social entities are understood through an 
interpretation of meanings, motives and intentions,’ which, in the first 
instance, derive from individual actors. The individualist mode of 
explanation in Weber’s sociology and its relation to the analysis of social 
structure have been variously treated. One approach regards 
explanations through social action on the one hand, and structure on 
the other, to be not opposites, but two levels of a single model. Talcott 
Parsons, for instance, argues that the subjective meanings, expectations 
and motives of individuals, through which social action occurs, in being 
the orientations of relating individuals, constitutes the structure within 
which social action is located.’ Percy Cohen has similarly proposed that 
if the conditions ‘of lateral and temporal standardization and 
recurrence’ of action obtain, it can then be said that there exists a 
structure. For, if different actors in a common situation tend to the same 
or similar actions, and if at different times the same actors in similar 
situations tend to the same or similar actions, then there are enduring 
constraints on action, and this is what is meant by structured action.® 

If constraint is the essential characteristic of structure then what is 
regarded as the structural, or constraining, factor will determine the 
quality of the conceptualization of structure in that particular instance.” 
The multiplicity of types of constraint and the proclivity of theorists to 
select only particular ones for explanation, makes ‘structure’ an 
‘essentially contested concept’.!° The question here then becomes 
whether the structure implied by social action in the Weberian sense is a 
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social structure, or some other kind. Like ‘structure’ itself, the concept 
‘social structure’ is essentially contested. 

Acknowledging that there are many definitions of social structure, 
Erik Allardt has constructed a typology of it which is both simple and 
non-arbitrary. He begins with the premise that it is the presence of 
observable stable patterns of interaction which is generally considered 
to demonstrate social structure. Allardt proceeds by disqualifying any 
explanation of social structure which employs the notions of the 
interaction that those participating in it may have of the structure. For 
while he recognizes that ‘some structural terms are established through 
a scrutiny of the conceptions of the acting individuals’, Allardt insists 
that ‘the notions of the participating individuals . . . may not enter into 
the explanation itself’ of social structure.!! Social structure must 
therefore be explained without recourse to subjective orientations, 
motives or intentions. 

The subjective orientation of social action can never be a quality of 
social structure, but is rather the element which, in being subject to 
systemic constraint, merely indicates the presence of social structure at 
the individual level. The arguments of Parsons and Cohen stated above 
address themselves only to the description or identification of social 
structure, not its explanation. Not that the concept of ‘structure’ is alien 
to Weber’s methodology. Indeed, Weber develops a model of typical 
structures of action, from which are elaborated structures of legitimacy, 
social relationships and authority. These are all explained in terms of 
the participating actors’ subjective orientations. More generally, Weber 
reasons that a scientific ‘law’ of sociology requires that ‘typical motives 
and typical subjective intentions of the actors’ must feature in the 
understanding or explanation of ‘given conditions [in which] an 
expected course of social action will occur’.!? That this exhausts the 
scope of sociological generalization suggests that Weber’s methodology 
is ill-equipped to explain social structure. The validity of this conclusion 
will be demonstrated below when it is shown that there is no adequate or 
coherent social-structural theory of social stratification which can be 
derived from Weberian assumptions. The ‘structure’ of stratification 
which Weber’s theory explains is of a different order. 

A second treatment of the relation between Weber’s methodology 
and his substantive analysis claims that methodological individualism is 
absent from his theory of stratification, which permits an adequate 
explanation in social-structural terms. The classical statement o this 
position is that of Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills.’* They write that 
Weber’s methodological reflections could not justify his analysis of 
social stratification, and that his theory of stratification operates instead 
through a structural as opposed to an action explanation. Lewis Coser! 
similarly opposes Weber’s methodology to one which employs social- 
structural terms, and goes on to propose that Weber ‘did not always 
follow his own methodological guidelines. Contrary to his nominalistic 
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stress on the acting person as the unit of analysis, he advanced a theory 
of stratification based largely on structural explanations.’'® The same 
point has been made by a number of other writers.'® Thus there appears 
in some of the secondary literature a consensus communis that Weber’s 
account of stratification diverges from his explicitly stated method- 
ological principles. 

The burden of the argument which follows is to demonstrate that 
Weber’s theory of stratification is, in fact, founded upon the 
methodological principles he explicitly formulated and that this is the 
source of the difficulties faced by social-structural interpretations of it. 


THE CLASS CONCEPT IN WEBER 


The primary foundations of stratification for Weber are ‘class’ and 
‘status’, the principal ‘phenomena of the distribution of power within a 
community’.'’ These are simply differentiated: 


‘classes’ are stratified according to their relations to the production 
and acquisition of goods; whereas ‘status groups’ are stratified 
according to the principles of their consumption of goods as 
represented by special ‘styles of life’.'* 


Status groups are defined in terms of cultural attributes, and therefore 
represent no immediate problem of compatibility with Weber’s 
methodology. Classes, though, appear to be entities structurally defined 
in terms of material relations and thus do seem to be out of phase with 
Weber’s methodology. It will be argued here, however, that the class 
concept in Weber is wholly a dimension or elaboration of his conception 
of social action. 

Weber’s individualist perspective is clear in his definition of class as 
‘any group of persons occupying the same class situation’.'? But in 
moving to a definition of class ‘situation’ there is no immediately 


obvious recourse to meanings, motives or intentions, for Weber says 
that 


We may speak of ‘class’ when (1) a number of people have in common 
a specific causal component of their life chances, in so far as (2) this 
component is represented exclusively by economic interests in the 
possession of goods and opportunities for income, and (3) is 
represented under the conditions of the commodity or. labour 
markets.?° 


On a superficial reading, the concept of class in terms of ‘life chances’ 
seems to imply that it functions independently of the subjective 
orientations which individuals may have towards objective structural 
conditions. It has been held to be quite unlike the concept of status in 
this regard.?! It will become clear, however, that the qualifications to 
‘life chances’ of ‘economic interest’ and ‘market conditions’ directly — 
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and probably intentionally — introduce subjectivist elements into 
Weber’s conception of class. 

Most interpretations of Weber’s discussion of stratification assume 
that the concept ‘life chance’ refers exclusively to class situation, and that 
the distinct but correlative conception of ‘life style’, carrying equal 
descriptive weight, refers to status situation. Such a view, however, 
ignores the fact that status, too, is defined in terms of a particular 
‘component of life fate’, that which is the ‘social estimation of 
honour’,”? whereas the components which determine class, as we have 
seen, are ‘economic interests . . . represented under the conditions of 
the Sne or labour markets’. Nevertheless, the generic nature of 
the concept ‘life chance’, applicable to both class and status situations, is 
made clear in Weber’s treatment of the economically conditioned life 
chances of slaves, that is, those who do not enter the property and labour 
markets as sellers, but only as the property of others. Slaves, Weber says, 


whose fate is not determined by the chance of using goods or services 
for themselves on the market... are not, however, a ‘class’ in the 
technical sense of the term. They are, rather, a ‘status group’. 


As Weber characterizes ‘status group’ in terms of the absence of market 
forces, this account of slaves is not in itself problematic.** Weber’s 
observation, though, reinforces the point that it is not the objective 
structure of life chances as such which determines class, but only those 
life chances represented by market determined interests. 

The importance of the market to Weber’s understanding of class is 
unavoidable: ‘the factor that creates ‘“‘class” is unambiguously 
economic interest, and indeed, only those interests involved in the 
existence of the “market” ’.?5 In The Social Psychology of World Religions this 
point is reiterated, but with the significant qualification that the ‘specific 
and typical cases of class situation today are ones determined by 
markets’.26 Weber immediately goes on to add that ‘such is not 
necessarily the case: class situations of landlord and small peasant may 
depend upon market relations only in a negligible way’. Thus it is not 
any intrinsic property of the market as such which determines class for 
Weber, but rather what market conditions impose upon the formation 
and nature of economic interests. 

Weber’s conception of market does not function through 
predominantly social-structural terms. ‘By the “market situation” for 
any object of exchange is meant’, says Weber, 


all the opportunities of exchanging it for money which are known by 
the participants in the market situation to be available to them and 
relevant in orienting their attitudes to prices and competition.” 


To the extent that the market is a component of class situation, it 
introduces into the concept of class subjectivist predicates concomitant 
to the orientations of action. When Weber says that it is economic 
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interest that creates class, and largely those interests found in the 
market, he is implicitly but nevertheless essentially insisting upon a 
definition of class which operates through an understanding of motives 
and intentions, for in the market situation interests are oriented by 
cognitions and attitudes. So that while the market may not be crucial for 
the formation of class, as with landlord and peasant, it may guarantee 
the existence of class by especially orienting interests. 

Yet, by defining the class situation in terms of life chance represented 
by economic interest, Weber may at first seem to depart from an 
individualist methodology and embark instead upon a structural 
conception of class. The class situation, says Weber, is one ‘in which a 
given individual and many others find their interests defined’. It is a 
typically Marxian definition of class which proposes that persons have 
their interests assigned to them by their class position. Class interest, to 
Marx, ‘does not exist merely in the imagination . . . but first of all in 
reality, as the mutual interdependence of the individuals among whom 
the labour is divided’.? This is the structural definition par excellence of 
class interest, for it holds that class interest is not merely the random 
personal interests of individuals or groups of individuals, but a really 
social attribute objectively derived from social relations of production. 
But any interpretation of Weber is erroneous which suggests that his 
conception of economic interest is in any way analogous to Marx’s in 
particular, or in general is similar to a social-structural conception of 
interest. 

The class position of individuals, according to social-structural 
accounts, determines their economic interests. Weber, on the other 
hand, reverses this path of causation when he says that class interest is a 
purely empirical concept which refers only to the interests of individuals 
and which takes an ‘average’ form for those persons sharing a common 
class situation.” It is precisely the individual nature of interest which 
renders the concept of ‘class interest’ inherently ambiguous for Weber. 
The direction in which bearers of the ‘average’ class interest pursue their 
interests varies between individuals and Weber regards these variations 
in the pursuit of interests as itself the consequence of their individual 
character. Thus, for Weber, class interest is not qualitatively different 
from individual interest, and the particular manifestation of a person’s 
interests is regarded by him as a consequence of individual orientation, 
and ultimately therefore of subjective motives. 

There is no class interest as such for Weber, only the average interest 
of discrete individuals sharing a common economic position. That 
interests essential to class situation are economic does not imply, for 
Weber, that class is the creation of structural factors. This is because, 
firstly, he does not hold that economic conditions as such create class, 
only economic interest: * “Classes” are groups of people who, from the 
standpoint of specific interests, have the same economic position.”*! And 
while he insists that the ‘basic categories of all class situations’ are 
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‘property’ and ‘lack of property’, it is not the possession of property or 
otherwise which for Weber determines the class situation of individuals, 
but ‘the “meaning” which they can and do give to the utilization of 
property’.?? Secondly, a social relationship between those sharing a 
common economic interest, that is, a class relationship, is a particular 
case of what Weber calls an ‘associative’ social relationship, one in which 
‘the orientation of social action within it rests on a rationally motivated 
adjustment of interests or a similarly motivated agreement.” The 
explanation of class in economic terms, therefore, is not a structural 
explanation for Weber. Class relationships are explained through the 
actor’s orientation and not through the imperative of objective 
economic forces which function independently of whether persons are 
aware of them. Indeed, the social dimension of economic activity, 
Weber says, is precisely its intersubjectivity, its appreciation of the 
‘others’ action.** Class action, the action of the economically interested 
individual, is clearly an instance of what Weber describes as rational- 
instrumental action, *5 action which results from a mode of orientation 
based upon particular expectations and individually chosen and 
culturally given ends. 

It will be clear that the concept of class in Weber is elaborated not on 
social-structural premises of explanation, but through an application of 
his methodological presuppositions in the concept of social action, 
which focuses upon orientations, meanings and intentions. 


CLASS STRUCTURE AND CLASS RELATIONS 


Rational-instrumental action not only characterizes Weber’s 
conception of class, but indicates the significance of ‘class’ to Weber’s 
general sociology. The unifying theme of the latter, as Dennis Wrong 
has putit, is the ‘idea of the progressive rationalization of life as the main 
directional trend of Western civilization’ .5® In the historical movement 
from cultures with high traditional control to those with low traditional 
control and high individualism, class must appear as significant at the 
further range of the spectrum. Indeed, Weber comments a number of 
times upon the contemporary predominance of class.*’ He also says that 
it is the ‘reactlion] against the class structure’ which is an ‘important and 
after all simple fact for the understanding of historical events’.** Thus, 
Weber’s social action explanation of class both corresponds to his 
understanding of historical movement and raises the question of the 
structure of class situations. But it is precisely the methodological basis 
of a model of class founded upon social action which prevents him 
adequately conceptualizing a fully constituted class structure and also 
the social relations between classes. It will be shown in this section that 
Weber has no conception of the class structure in the system of social 
stratification. 

Because it is a matter of definition that ‘class situation’ refers to 
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individual orientations and conditions, the structuration of class 
situations into wider categories corresponding to social groupings of a 
class nature requires special consideration, for it is a matter o principle 
to Weber that 


control over different combinations of consumer goods, means of 
production, investments, capital funds or marketable abilities 
constitute class situations which are different with each combination 
and variation.°9 


As the combinations of property and skill are empirically innumerable, 
so the class situations empirically possible are also innumerable. In 
order to overcome the absurdity of infinite class categories on the basis 
of infinite class situations, Weber develops a structuration of class 
categories founded upon two distinct schemas, one devolving upon the 
particular nature of different types of market situation; the other, giving 
rise to ‘social classes’, upon the possibilities for mobility between class 
situations. 

On the distinction between the property market and the market for 
services Weber differentiates between ‘property classes’ and ‘acquisition 
classes’. These qualitatively different class types are further 
differentiated on an axis of ‘privilege’. Positively privileged property 
classes are made up of the owners and direct controllers of property who 
derive their income from property rents and securities, the negatively 
privileged property classes are simply those without property; outcasts, 
debtor classes and the poor, and those who are themselves the property 
of others such as slaves. Positively privileged acquisition classes are 
those who control the management of productive enterprises and whose 
security of position derives from their ability to influence economic 
policy in their favour. Negatively privileged acquisition classes, on the 
other hand, are skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Between the 
classes of negative and positive privilege are those groupings which 
occupy the catch bag ‘middle classes’. Through this terminology Weber 
develops a complex typology of classifications which amounts to a 
pluralistic conception of classes, employing a limited number of class 
categories.‘! This favourable assessment will require revision, however, 
when the serious difficulties of Weber’s class types are appreciated. 

The point has been made by Oliver Cox that the specific social 
groupings used to illustrate these class categories are “derived practically 
at convenience’ and ‘cannot be applied to any single society’.*? 
Furthermore, Weber’s inclusion of entrepreneurs such as ship owners, 
for example, into the categories of both positively privileged property 
and acquisition classes indicates an inadequate demarcation between 
class types which blurs rather than clarifies the distinctions and 
boundaries between them. One might add that, from the point of view 
of a sociological analysis of class structure, there is a prima facie absurdity 
in the inclusion within a single category of such diverse groups as 
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entrepreneurs, liberal professionals and labour aristocrats,’ for to the 
extent that they may each possess positive privilege, there can be no 
qualitative uniformity in their doing so, and they could hardly be said to 
share a common or ‘average’ class interest. For these sorts of reasons 
Cox and Giddens, for example, have also concluded that Weber’s 
typology is inapplicable for empirical research and for the formulation 
of theoretical postulates.“ 

These difficulties highlight the minimal utility of this form of class 
structuration for historical and sociological analysis. Indeed, class 
structure in this sense is at best a marginal aspect of Weber’s theory of 
stratification and, as the following examples indicate, frequently 
ignored by him. Weber fails to see, for instance, the expropriation of the 
worker from the means of production in the movement from Estate 
Society (Feudalism) to Class Society (Capitalism) in class terms.‘* 
Similarly, the process of labour exploitation is to Weber a non-class 
phenomenon.* Class struggle also is not regarded as a relation between 
classes by Weber, but merely as ‘an action between members of different 
classes’.*” This is not only because the basis of all class action is in the 
formation of a ‘community’ drawn from but not equivalent to class 
itself,“ but because class struggle is a type of ‘conflict’, technically 
understood as a form of social relationship between particularly 
oriented individuals.‘® Weber’s account emphasizes the fact that the 
actors in class struggle can never be equivalent to classes as such. But 
there is no place in Weber for an analysis of those historical situations in 
which classes are the basic units of conflict in the sense that the fortunes 
and interests of one class can be realized only at the expense of those of 
another. It is within this latter framework that an account of class 
structure would in part explain struggle between various organizations 
and groups of individuals of a class nature. Class relations are invisible 
to Weber when they take a structural form and are otherwise explained 
not through social-structural terms but through an understanding of 
the actions of individuals occupying different class situations. The 
conceptual structuration of class is largely outside his explanatory 
discourse. 

That Weber does not conceptualize class relations between the four 
basic categories of positively and negatively privileged property and 
acquisition classes, but only relations between elements of them, 
suggests a typology of fragmenting structuration, one which tends to 
break down into narrower categories, and therefore provides no clear 
structuration at all. At best it offers a descriptive schema for grouping 
but not structuring class situations. It can be said in general that the 
typology fails to identify a structural property which in equally 
constraining the groups to which the term applies, unifies them in 
relation to each other. The concept of ‘privilege’, for example, requires 
rather than indicates a structural backbone of class categories. And the 
concepts ‘property’ and ‘commerce’ are not strictly speaking class terms. 
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They apply to situations of possession and occupation and remain 
narrowly descriptive labels while they are without the benefit of a wider 
structural category which could relate one to the other and both to a 
social process. It is his requirement of inter-subjectivity productive of 
class action in the relation between members of different classes, as 
much as the poor quality of formulation in this model of class 
structuration, which inhibits anything like an adequate depiction of 
class structure. 

The second schema of structuration of class situations in Weber is that 
of social class: 


the ‘social class’ structure is composed of the plurality of class 
situations between which an interchange of individuals on a personal 
basis or in the course of generations is readily possible and typically 
observable.*° 


Social class, in this sense, is defined without recourse to the subjective 
orientation of individuals and refers instead to a specific content of life 
chance, namely the range of movement through a number of class 
situations which individuals may pass. The possibility of such objective 
movement could be conceived as an aspect of class situation itself. As a 
conception of class based on mobility chances it is fully structural, and, 
most interesting, is fully consistent with Weber’s formal definition of 
‘class situation’. 

This last point suggests that it is erroneous of Giddens, therefore, to 
say that Weber’s conception of ‘social class’ seems 


to cut across the initial formulation of ‘class’ as an aggregate of 
common market situations . . . [and] to some extent abandons the 
position that class refers solely to economic interests in the market, it 
tends to blur the clear dividing-line which Weber originally sought to 
establish, between class situation and the social groupings and forms 
of action which may develop among those who share common 
positions in the market.*! 


Firstly, mobility should be seen as a market dependent phenomenon, 
especially as Weber defines ‘social class’ asa ‘plurality of class situations’ 
which are themselves defined in market terms. As class situation is 
determined by economic interest, so ‘social class’ must refer to the 
available range of economic interests within a structured parameter. 
Secondly, although Weber says, as Giddens reports, in the latter’s 
words,*? that ‘the notion of “social class?” comes much closer to that of 
“status group” than does the conception of purely economic class’, this 
does not imply that ‘social class’ constitutes a community in the way 
that ‘class situation’ does not. Indeed, common mobility chances alone 
could no more be a basis of class action than could economic class, for 
the former makes no reference at all to individual orientations, 
meanings and so on fundamental to the formation of a community for 
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class action. The similarity between ‘social class’ and ‘status group’, to 
which Weber refers, is simply in the fact that both are initially identified 
by constraints which unify the members of each, although the bases of 
their structuration in this regard are clearly quite dissimilar. 

This is not to say that Weber’s conception of social class is without 
flaw. A conception of class structure in terms of the mobility chances of 
its members is incomplete if it lacks a notion of ‘closure’, as Giddens and 
Parkin have demonstrated.*3 Weber leaves out of his discussion of social 
class the question of closure, and where he does employ the concept it is 
in terms of subjectively motivated orientations within ‘social 
relationships’,®* rather than in terms of objective structural barriers to 
the movement of individuals between classes. The second problem with 
the concept ‘social class’ is that no explanation of relations between 
classes can follow a definition of class in mobility terms. Such a 
definition refers to individual movements within and not to the 
connections between classes. Weber’s definition of social class, if 
supplemented with a notion of closure, could function only to 
demarcate class barriers between individuals, and perhaps indicate the 
strategies employed in doing so. It does not adequately account for the 
way in which classes relate to each other. The structuration of class 
situations into ‘social classes’ refers at most to the structure of single 
classes, not to the class structure in the system of stratification. 


DIALECTIC OF STATUS AND CLASS 


The concepts ‘property class’, ‘acquisition class’ and ‘social class’ are 
instances of the ‘ideal type’ formulation. The centrality of the ideal type 
to Weber’s methodology is indicated in his statement that ‘only in terms 
of such pure types’ is theoretical analysis possible in sociology.** The 
ideal type is an abstraction of particular properties drawn from a 
number of phenomena, without regard to their historical context, 
which focuses upon and conceptualizes the formal attributes only of the 
object of inquiry.*® It is exemplified by the concept ‘status’ or ‘status 
group’ drawn from the empirical examples of feudal estate, Hindu 
caste, modern occupational group and so on, but referring to none of 
them exclusively. The limitations of and difficulties with the application 
of this methodological tool to Weber’s analysis of stratification will be 
indicated here. 

The concept ‘status’, defined by Weber through the social estimation 
of esteem, is conceived in general as a dimension of stratification which 
is functionally distinct and separate from class; indeed, in Reinhard 
Bendix’s words, Weber defined class and status in ‘terms that are 
mutually exclusive’. Where class is a function of market situation, 
status operates in the absence of the market; where class is a mere 
economic situation, status founds social community; where 
opportunities for possession characterize class, status is typified by 
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consumption patterns, styles of life and social honour. A principle of 
Weber’s theory of stratification, therefore, is the sharp delineation 
drawn between class and status, each regarded as alternative means of 
social differentiation. This analytic posture is impossible to maintain, 
however, in the application to social analysis of the ideal type 
conception of status. In Weber’s theoretical account of stratification 
‘status’ acquires at least three different contextual meanings, and is 
ultimately rendered worthless to the explanation of the social structure 
of stratification. 

The concept ‘status’ does not pose any problems for an analysis of the 
stratification structure when it is conceived as a dominant dimension of 
social differentiation historically preceding the advent of market or class 
society. Thus Weber refers to the ‘epoch of status groups”! when 
mentioning Hellenic and Roman antiquity and the Middle Ages, and 
says that status groups ‘develop and subsist most readily where 
economic organization is of a monopolistic and liturgical character and 
where the economic needs of corporate groups are met on a feudal or 
patrimonial basis’. The discussion in The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of 
Capitalism® of the limits on competition in the medieval guild in contrast 
to the capitalistic ethos of Christian sects demonstrates the utility of the 
concept ‘status group’ to Weber’s historical sociology. Indeed, in this 
sense the concepts of status and class, as mutually exclusive categories, 
provides a clear indication of the difference between historical societies 
in which the household and work group are undifferentiated and 
societies in which they are not.* 

Weber though does not confine the application of status to an analysis 
of non-market societies, but notes that the social estimation of honour, 
indicative of status, ‘may be connected with any quality shared by a 
plurality, and, of course, it can be knit to a class situation: class 
distinctions are linked in the most varied ways with status distinctions’. 
It is without question that ‘class’ and ‘status’ are formally distinct 
concepts which ostensibly refer to different dimensions of stratification 
based on different principles. But their application to the analysis of a 
single society raises what T. H. Marshall has called ‘the really important 
question’, namely, ‘to what extent [do] their products converge’.® 
Weber suggests a relative dependence of status on class when he says that 
‘today the class situation is by far the predominant factor, for of course 
the possibility of a style of life expected for members of a status group is 
usually conditioned economically’. Is it to be assumed, then, that 
status merely represents symbolically the class structure? Modern 
defenders of Weber’s theory of stratification generally deny this, and 
Weber can be similarly interpreted when he says, for instance, that status 
‘isnot . . . determined by [class situation] alone’, even though it ‘may be 
based on class situation directly or related to it in complex ways’.® For 
while ‘present-day society is predominantly stratified in classes . . . [it] 
contains a very tangible element of stratification by status’.§7 Thus while 
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status, in this second sense, may be socially related to and even 
conditioned by class, the two nevertheless co-exist as dissimilar and 
distinct aspects or dimensions of stratification. 

A much stronger connection between class and status is drawn by 
Weber when he says that ‘social status may partly or even wholly 
determine class situation, without, however, bane identical with it’.® 
The context of this assertion is a rather slap-dash definition of class in 
income terms, quite uncharacteristic of Weber. The same point is made 
elsewhere, however, without deriving from this limited and atypical 
definition of class. Status in this third sense retains its own identity as a 
precondition of class, but as such cannot function as a distinct 
dimension of stratification; it is instrumental in class formation and 
thus promotes class stratification rather than a stratification by status. 
Weber’s designation of occupational groups, for instance, as status 
groups,” in spite of the fact that occupational differentiation is regarded 
by him asa part of the class structure,’! signifies the role of status in class 
formation. While the sharp distinction between the concepts ‘class’ and 
‘status’ is maintained in this application of the notion of status to class 
formation, the two terms cease to refer to separate dimensions of 
stratification. 

This third usage of ‘status’ must lead to a re-evaluation of Weber’s 
claim that class and status may co-exist, as distinct dimensions of social 
stratification. This latter proposition that class and status are parallel 
forms within a single system of stratification is, in effect, argued on the 
grounds that while class may be a condition of status group formation in 
capitalist society, it need not necessarily be so. The other argument, 
though, is that status may be a condition of class formation. These 
propositions together answer Marshall’s ‘really important question’, for 
they lead to the conclusion that the products of class and status do 
indeed converge, and — it will be shown — they converge in a manner 
which depreciates the value of ‘status’ in explanation of the social 
structure of stratification. 

Weber argues that, as an alternative dimension of stratification in 
market society, status is represented by the economic monopoly 
positions and particular qualifications of certain social groups.”? That 
status groups form through the ability of large corporations, 
professional associations and labour unions to relatively insulate 
themselves from the free play of market forces and acquire some power 
over their own incomes, need not be disputed. But these processes must 
also be seen as a key aspect of class formation and relations at particular 
historical times. It is precisely in the pursuit of economic class interest, 
central to the Weberian conception of class situation, that such power 
configurations occur. This is not to say that these and similar processes 
will not contribute to some groups acquiring prestige of a status nature. 
Rather, the point is that in his discussion of status in class society 
Weber’s analysis must ultimately lead to the abandonment of the 
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principle which is central to his theory of stratification: a sharp 
delineation of a social and not merely logical kind cannot be drawn 
between class and status, and they cannot function as formal alternative 
means of social stratification. 


THE STRATIFICATION STRUCTURE IN THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


It has been argued above that Weber’s conception of class situation 
operates not through social-structural factors, but through the 
subjective orientations of individual actors. In addition, the inadequacy 
has been demonstrated of Weber’s concepts of class types in explaining 
class structure in the system of social stratification. The argument that 
status functions as an alternative dimension of social stratification to 
class in Weber has also been shown to be seriously unsatisfactory. It 
must be concluded that no coherent theory of the social structure of 
stratification can be derived from Weberian assumptions. 

To render Weber’s theory of stratification at least consistent it is 
necessary to interpret it as an explanation of the different ways in which 
stratification systems are socially perceived. This not only resolves the 
problems of coherence in the concepts of class and status and their 
empirical relations, but is entirely harmonious with his intention of 
understanding society in terms of the meaning and significance social 
action has for the actors themselves. Raymond Aron senses this aspect of 
Weber’s sociology when he says that for Weber 


sociological statements . . . seek to arrive at or re-create . . . human 
behaviour in terms of the meaning assigned to it by the actors 
themselves. Weber’s ambition was to understand how men have lived 
in different societies as a result of different beliefs.” 


An interpretation of social reality which functions through an 
understanding of the cognitive orientation of persons and groups is one 
which focuses on cultural structures. 

The basic distinction between the cultural and the social structures is 
that the former implies a shared cognitive and evaluational structure 
where the latter implies a structure of relationships in which individuals 
and groups are variously implicated.” While the cultural structure is 
permeated by the ideas persons have about the social reality of which 
they are a part, the social structure can be observed independently from 
the meanings, motives and intentions of individual actors. It will be 
clear from preceding discussion, therefore, that Weber’s theory of 
stratification attempts to explain class and status as parts of a cultural 
structure of stratification. 

The point has been made by Bendix that Weber’s ‘extrapolation of 
class- or status-oriented actions’ means that a preference for economic 
advantage gives rise to class stratification ek a preference for social 
honour gives rise to status stratification.” But as Bendix employs a 
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social-structural interpretation of Weber, the full significance of this 
statement escapes him. It is precisely the understanding of stratification 
through ‘an analysis of how a certain action follows from the choice of 
certain alternatives” which indicates to Allardt, for instance, that 
cultural structure is the subject of explanation. Weber refers to the social 
bases of choice or preference between alternatives which lead to 
different types of social action generative of either class or status 
stratification in his statement that 


When the bases of the acquisition and distribution of goods are 
relatively stable, stratification by status is favoured. Every 
technological repercussion and economic transformation threatens 
stratification by status and pushes the class situation into the 
foreground. Epochs and countries in which the naked class situation 
is of predominant. significance are regularly the periods of 
technological and economic transformations. And every slowing 
down of the shifting of economic stratification leads, in due course, to 
the growth of status structures and makes for a resuscitation of the 
important role of social honour.” 


It is implicit in this passage that whether class or status is ‘favoured’ is a 
matter of choice promoted by the rate of socio-economic change. 
Second, it is explicitly stated that class and status may be alternative 
means of stratification in a single society, but not contemporaneously. 
Both points require development. 

An explanation of the cultural structure of stratification, by either 
class or status, is indicated in Weber’s notion of economic interest. 
Economic: interest, to Weber, as the orientation of particularly 
motivated individuals, is operable only when it is pursued. While there is 
a probability of economic interest in class situation per se, there can be 
no manifestation of it in the absence of class action. Weber indicates that 
it is the visible opposition of interests which most clearly gives rise to 
class situations, and, therefore, it is the attempt to acquire economic 
advantage which creates class stratification.” A stability of modes of 
acquisition and distribution of goods, on the other hand, indicates the 
absence of direct economic contestation, and, therefore, that class or 
economic interest is non-operative. In such situations, when the 
economic interests of individuals are satisfied, there is a relative absence 
of orientation to the pursuit of economic advantage and, instead, an 
inclination to the enjoyment of economic advantage already achieved. 
At these times, Weber notes, individual orientations tend to follow 
principles of consumption and the attainment of social esteem.’ But 
such stability and orientations are disrupted by economic 
transformation and technological development, for these largely shift 
the balance of economic advantage. Previously satisfied individuals and 
groups will find in the emerging situation that they do indeed have 
economic interests which they are led to pursue. It is on these grounds 
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that Weber argues that status predominates when there is a stable 
arrangement of access to goods, and class at times of economic 
transformation.® 

Weber’s argument is not necessarily that the economic determination 
of life chance ceases to function ‘when the bases of the acquisition and 
distribution of goods are relatively stable’ and thata social evaluation of 
prestige cannot occur during ‘periods of technological and economic 
transformation’. Rather, it is that the rate of socio-economic change 
determines how persons choose to act; and it is always the particular 
content of the choice of action which determines the cultural structure 
of stratification. It is exclusively whether individuals perceive their class 
situation or their position in a status hierarchy as crucial to an 
understanding of society and the orientation of their interactions within 
it, which prescribes the cultural structure of stratification. It follows that 
not only are the terms ‘class’ and ‘status’ mutually exclusive in the 
formal sense, but their empirical representations in the cultural 
structure are literally alternative dimensions of stratification. According 
to Weber class stratification, for example, 


will become most clearly efficacious when all other determinants of 
reciprocal relations are, as far as possible, eliminated in their 
significance.®! 


That is, when class stratification is culturally dominant, social 
perception of status stratification is relatively absent, and vice versa. 

Weber’s theory of stratification, according to the interpretation 
outlined in this section of the paper, is not only internally coherent, but 
also fully consistent with Weber’s methodological principles. 
Methodological individualism, which emphasizes the social actor’s 
meanings, intentions and motives, and the ideal-type concepts of class 
and status, referring to alternative means of stratification, have in earlier 
discussion been shown to be inconsistent with a social-structural 
interpretation of Weber’s theory of stratification. An interpretation of 
Weber which shows that his analysis explains the stratification structure 
in the social consciousness, on the other hand, is entirely harmonious 
with both the social action approach and the ideal-type concepts of class 
and status. 


J. M. Barbalet 
Department of Sociology 
The Australian National University 
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The dark side of the Weber thesis: 
the case of Scotland 


ABSTRACT 


Critics frequently cite the example of Scotland as providing empirical 
refutation of Weber’s Protestant ethic thesis. They point out that the 
Scots maintained a Calvinist State Church from 1560 onwards, yet the 
country as a whole remained economically backward until the 
nineteenth century. This paper maintains that the attempt to falsify 
Weber’s thesis in this manner rests on a superficial interpretation of 
Weber’s argument and an entirely false conception of what might 
count as evidence against it. It is suggested that a more precise 
statement of Weber’s problem, and of the hypotheses that he 
proposes by way of solving this problem, indicate that further 
empirical investigation, examining rather different data, is required 
before one can make a provisional statement regarding the relevance 
of the Scottish experience for Weber’s thesis. Some illustrations of this 
data are provided and these show that, contrary to established 
opinion, the history of the development of capitalism in Scotland may 
well be consistent with Weber’s argument. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is conventional wisdom that the history of the development of 
capitalism in Scotland provides clear refutation of Max Weber’s 
Protestant ethic thesis. Werner Sombart was among the first to cite the 
Scottish example against Weber’s argument, establishing a tradition 
which was to include R. H. Tawney, W. H. Marwick, H. M. Robertson, 
Howard Becker and Harry Barnes, Albert Hyma and Ephraim Fischoff.' 
More recently, G. D. Henderson, S. G. E. Lythe, Sidney Burrell, 
Stanford Reid, Everett E. Hagen, Hugh Trevor-Roper, Stanislav 
Andreski, and Christopher Smout,? among others, have all endorsed 
this interpretation. Among these critics, a common objection to Weber’s 
thesis when applied to Scotland is that 
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Scotland in the seventeenth century became much more thoroughly 
Calvinistic than either England or Holland. But. . . the rapid spread 
of Calvinist ideas and theology did not by any means correspond to 
the development in commerce and industry . . . in Scotland trade 
lagged far behind the growth of Calvinism.® 


Robertson, to take another example, formulates his criticism along 
similar lines: 


The economic history of Scotland does not very easily support the 
theory that Scots Calvinism was a doctrine which favoured the rise of a 
capitalist organization of industry. During the whole of the 
seventeenth century, and for a large part of the eighteenth century 
Scotland remained poor and backward.‘ 


It has been concluded, in short, that the Protestant ethic thesis is falsified 
by the Scottish experience, since the Scots combined a Calvinistic 
tradition dating back to a Reformation in 1560 with a history of 
economic backwardness that was brought to a close only during the 
nineteenth century. 

In our opinion, however, Weber’s argument has been dismissed too 
hastily and on the strength of what may be seen to be largely irrelevant 
evidence. While the ‘Protestant ethic’ aspect of his thesis has been 
investigated reasonably thoroughly — not so much by critics raising the 
Scottish case as by commentators elsewhere* — both the conceptual 
problems and the empirical data pertaining to the ‘spirit of capitalism’ 
side of Weber’s argument have been but superficially examined. It is in 
this sense that his thesis has a ‘dark side’, that is, a dimension that 
remains virtually unexplored either by theorists (including Weber 
himself) or in empirical applications of his argument. In particular, 
critics have failed to answer — and in most cases even pose — three 
questions that are fundamental to the investigation of the applicability 
of Weber’s thesis in any historical situation: first, what are the precise 
consequences that Weber attributes to the doctrines of ascetic 
Protestantism?; secondly, what would count as evidence, in principle, 
for or against Weber’s argument concerning these consequences? ; and, 
finally, can empirical evidence of this nature be adduced for the 
particular case in question? It is our contention that when the precise 
consequences attributed by Weber to the doctrines of ascetic 
Protestantism have been made clear, and these have been investigated 
using the Scottish data, then the relationship between Calvinism and the 
development of capitalism in Scotland may be seen to be not 
inconsistent with Weber’s argument. At a minimum, it can be 
demonstrated that previous commentators have looked at the wrong 
kinds of evidence in examining the Scottish experience, that an 
investigation of relevant data is more difficult than they have perceived it 
to be, and that such data suggest that a more sophisticated answer is 
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required to the question of whether or not the history of Scots capitalism 
vindicates Weber’s Protestant ethic thesis. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF ASCETIC PROTESTANTISM: THE BREAK WITH 
TRADITIONALISM IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


According to Weber, 


At the beginning of all ethics and the economic relations which result, 
is traditionalism, the sanctity of tradition, the exclusive reliance upon 
such trade and industry as have come down from the fathers. This 
traditionalism survives far down into the present; only a human 
lifetime in the past it was futile to double the wages of an agricultural 
labourer in Silesia who mowed a certain tract of land ona contract, in 
the hope of inducing him to increase his exertions. He would simply 
have reduced by half the work expended because with this half he 
would have been able to earn . . . as much as before. This general 
incapacity and indisposition to depart from the beaten paths is the 
motive for the maintenance of tradition.® 


The traditionalistic labourer, then, ‘did not ask: how much can I earn in 
a day if I do as much work as possible? but: how much must I work in 
order to earn the wage. . . which I earned before and which takes care of 
my traditional needs?” Among entrepreneurs, the attitude of 
traditionalism is represented by the life of the putter-out in the 
Continental textile industry, up to the mid-nineteenth century: 


We may imagine its routine somewhat as follows. . . . The number of 
business hours was very moderate, perhaps five or six a day, 
sometimes considerably less; in the rush season, where there was one, 
more. Earnings were moderate; enough to lead a respectable life and 
in good times to put away a little. On the whole, relations among 
competitors were relatively good, with a large degree of agreement on 
the fundamentals of business. A long daily visit to the tavern, with 
often plenty to drink, and a congenial circle of friends, made life 
comfortable and leisurely. l 

The form of organization was in every respect capitalistic: the 
entrepreneur’s activity was of a purely business character; the use of 
capital, turned over in the business, was indispensable; and finally, 
the objective aspect of the economic process, the book-keeping, was 
rational. But it was traditionalistic business, if one considers the spirit 
which animated the entrepreneur: the traditional manner of life, the 
traditional rate of profit, the traditional amount of work, the 
traditional manner of regulating relationships with labour, and the 
essentially traditional circle of customers and the manner of 
attracting new ones. All these dominated the conduct of the business, 
were at the basis, one may say, of the ethos of this group of business 
men.’ 
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‘Traditionalism’ in economic affairs refers, therefore, not to the form of 
economic activity that is engaged in but to the attitude or ethos with 
which such activity is imbued. 

In order to break the routine of traditionalism, to undermine the 
sanctity of tradition, something more than a simple increase in the level 
of the acquisitive impulse was needed: 


The notion that our rationalistic and capitalistic age is characterized 
by a stronger economic interest than any other periods is childish; the 
moving spirits of modern capitalism are not possessed of a stronger 
economic impulse than, for example, an oriental trader.’ 


Therefore, although Weber uses the term ‘traditionalism’ in its exact 
sense to refer to the leisurely activities of the Continental putter-out on 
the one hand, and the Silesian mower on the other, it is reasonable, in 
addition, to include the activities of ‘dare-devil and unscrupulous 
speculators, economic adventurers such as we meet at all periods of 
economic history’, under this same rubric, since, as Weber indicates, the 
acquisitive impulse is likewise both universal and as old as humanity 
itself.!9 

Both traditionalistic attitudes — the earning of the customary income 
with the maximum of comfort and the minimum of exertion, on the one 
hand, and an insatiable lust for wealth on the other — are to be 
distinguished from the ‘spirit of modern capitalism’, the economic 
ethos which, according to Weber, superseded the traditionalist spirit 
and characterizes economic conduct in the modern West.!! Weber uses 
Benjamin Franklin’s famous texts offering advice to those who would be 
rich as an illustration of ‘the phenomenon of which we are seeking an 
historical explanation’, that is, ‘the spirit of modern western 
capitalism’: to waste time is to lose money; cultivate an ability to raise 
credit and put it to good use; be punctual in repayment of loans, for to 
be consistently so, is to become master of other men’s purses; be vigilant 
in keeping accounts; be frugal in consumption; in business transactions 
be fair, honest and impartial; and remember, money is of the prolific, 
generating nature, so every penny wasted represents the loss of a 
potential fortune.'? The moral teachings of Franklin, then, upheld ‘the 
conception of money-making as an end in itself to which people were 
bound, as a calling’,! and are to be contrasted with both the avaricious 
seeking for gold exemplified in the conduct of Jacob Fugger and of a 
traditional peasantry, and the traditional rate of return sought by the 
old-style putter-out and the Silesian mower.’* Although in highly 
capitalistically developed areas (such as Florence) during the Middle 
‘Ages, the attitude represented by Franklin’s teachings and the activity it 
encouraged, namely, the making of profits, was tolerated, it was so ‘only 
because of the unalterable necessities of life in this world’ :'5 


The ethos of the classical economic morality is summed up in the old 
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judgement passed on the merchant ... he may conduct himself 

without sin but cannot be pleasing to God. This proposition was valid 

down to the fifteenth century and the first attempt to modify it slowly 
F matured in Florence under pressure of the shift in economic 
relations.'®, 

Some moralists of that time, especially of the nominalistic school, 
accepted developed capitalistic business forms as inevitable, and 
attempted to justify them, especially commerce, as necessary. . . But 
the dominant doctrine rejected the spirit of capitalistic acquisition as 
turpitudo, or at least could not give it a positive ethical sanction. An 
ethical attitude like that of Benjamin Franklin would simply have 
been unthinkable.!” 


The question which Weber sets out to answer in The Protestant Ethic and 
+ the Spirit of Capitalism may, therefore, be formulated in the following 
terms: 


. .. how could activity, which was at best ethically tolerated, turn into 
a calling in the sense of Benjamin Franklin. The fact to be explained 
historically is that in the most highly capitalistic centre of that time, in 
Florence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the money and 
capital market of all the great political Powers, this attitude was 
considered ethically unjustifiable, or at best to be tolerated. But in the 
backwoods small bourgeois circumstances of Pennsylvania in the 

A eighteenth century, where business threatened for simple lack of 
money to fall back into barter, where there was hardly a sign of a large 
enterprise, where only the earliest beginnings of banking were to be 
found, the same thing was considered the essence of moral conduct, 
even commanded in the name of duty. To speak here ofa reflection of 
material conditions in the ideal superstructure would be patent 
nonsense. What was the background of ideas which could account for 
the sort of activity apparently directed towards profit alone as a 
calling towards which the individual feels himself to have an ethical 

: obligation? For it was this idea which gave the way of life of the new 
entrepreneur its ethical foundation and justification.'® 


The answer to this question is provided, of course, by Weber’s argument 
about the differing consequences for everyday (including economic) life 
deriving from the doctrines of the great world religions.'? He traces the 
development of certain aspects of Protestant teaching — particularly the 
concept of the calling — through Luther to Calvin, and finally to the 
ascetic Protestantism of the Puritans, Pietists, Methodists, and the 
Baptist Sects. These Churches demanded adherence to certain common 
principles of conduct amongst believers — asceticism, diligence in one’s 
calling or vocation, accounting for the use of one’s time, and so forth — 
and in different ways — either via the psychological consequences of the 
neo-Calvinist doctrine of predestination or the structure of the ascetic 
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Protestant sects — provided a sanction compelling the believer to adhere 
to these ethical maxims in order to prove oneself of the elect.” 
However, we shall not elaborate upon this aspect of Weber’s argument 
in the present paper. Our purpose, instead, is to focus upon the 
conceptual and empirical problems encountered in investigating the 
‘spirit of modern capitalism’; in other words, in identifying the set of 
orientations and practices in regard to mundane and economic activities 
that Weber maintains are the consequence of certain of the teachings of 
ascetic Protestantism. 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE WEBER THESIS: THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 


With respect to the question of what would count as evidence, in 
principle, for or against Weber’s thesis about the consequences of 
ascetic Protestantism, the most important point to be observed is that 
Weber is concerned to identify the origins of the capitalist spirit (‘der 
kapitalistische Geist’) and not the diverse origins of capitalism as an 
economic form or system (‘Kapitalismus als Wirtschaftssystem’). He is 
careful at all times to distinguish between the capitalist ‘world-view’, the 
origins of which he locates in certain of the doctrines and ethical tenets 
of ascetic Protestantism, and the capitalist economic order, which has 
diverse political, economic, legal, and social-structural origins.?! The 
distinction between the spirit of modern capitalism and modern 
capitalism per se is nowhere more apparent than in Weber’s proposition 
that the former, a specific orientation towards economic and everyday 
activities, was one of a range of factors that were causally effective in 
bringing about the transition to the latter.?? Indeed, Weber essentially 
takes for granted the role of an appropriate Weltanschauung in the 
development of modern capitalism, following Sombart’s account® of 
the origins of capitalism in the West. What is problematic, in Weber’s 
view, is not the influence of some such world-view on the development 
of the economic system, but the specific nature of this world-view and, in 
particular, its origins. It is only at the insistence of his critics, and 
because of the persistent labelling of his argument as ‘idealist’ (‘the 
Protestant ethic caused the development of modern capitalism’) that 
Weber eventually turns, in the comparative studies of the world 
religions and in General Economic History, to consider the role in the 
development of modern capitalism played by the spirit of capitalism, 
alongside other factors (such as the growth ofa rational legal system and 
State administration, of a formally-free labour-force, the separation of 
business and household capital, and so forth).*# 

Once this point is made clear, it becomes apparent that previous 
commentators on ‘Scotland and the Weber thesis’ have dismissed 
Weber’s argument on the basis of what is, in fact, largely irrelevant 
evidence. Their ‘refutation’ of Weber’s thesis has rested on the — 
undoubtedly true — proposition that Scotland was a thoroughly 
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Calvinist society throughout the seventeenth century yet did not 
experience large-scale ‘economic growth’ or ‘modern capitalist 
developmenť (measured in terms of the expansion of trade, 
manufacturing, agricultural production, the development of the facto 
as a mode of organization of production, and the like) until the mid- 
nineteenth century. But, as we have observed, Weber never maintained 
that ascetic Protestantism was a sufficient cause for a ‘take-off’ into 
modern capitalism. A whole range of economic, legal, political and 
social-structural developments were, together with an appropriate 
orientation to the accumulation of capital as an end in itself, necessary 
preconditions for the transition to modern western capitalism. It is the 
development of this orientation to economic activities alone that Weber 
attributes to ascetic Protestantism. 

The point is, and Weber reminds his critics of this repeatedly, that the 
modern capitalist world-view could only be causally effective in 
promoting the development of the modern capitalist economy when the 
structural preconditions for such a development were present; in other 
words, when the objective possibility for such development existed.* 
Now, the general consensus among economic historians is that the 
Scottish economy was — for a variety of reasons to do with lack of capital 
for investment, an inappropriate Scottish fiscal policy, the shortage of 
an appropriately skilled labour-force, and similar objective constraints 
on economic growth — particularly badly placed with respect to the 
possibility for such development throughout the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth century.? However, the relative slowness of 
Scottish capitalist ‘development’ tells us nothing about the modern 
capitalist ethos, which may or may not have been present. There are 
clearly two issues here, and whereas Weber’s primary concern was with 
the consequences of ascetic Protestantism, namely, the type of 
Weltanschauung this encouraged, critics who have cited the Scottish 
experience have been concerned with the entirely separate problem of 
charting the development in Scotland of a modern capitalist economy. 

If, therefore, the objective features of Scottish economic development 
~ trade statistics, the slow expansion of the manufacturing sector, and so 
forth — do not constitute admissible evidence for or against Weber’s 
thesis about the development of the capitalist ethos, what would 
constitute relevant data in this context? The attempt to answer this 
question is rendered problematic by two factors that are correctly 
identified by Weber himself: first, the testing-grounds for his thesis are 
the late sixteenth, and the seventeenth century, because by the 
eighteenth century the spirit of modern capitalism had established itself 
as the prevailing orientation to business activities independent of its 
religious origins;?’ and, secondly, since the organizational form of 
business ventures is largely independent of the ethos according to which 
they are run,”* one cannot attribute a specific business ‘spirit’ to a given 
form of capitalist enterprise on an a priori basis, and one has, therefore, 
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to gain access to detailed and very specific data (rarely available for the 
period in question) in order to establish the attitudes and values 
represented by an undertaking. What kind of data? 

In attempting to confirm a ‘modern capitalist’ mentality among 
entrepreneurs one would need to identify, in their orientation towards 
business, such ambiguously modern capitalistic traits as the desire to 
expand along rational principles; the desire to generate systematically 
the largest legitimate profit by continuously organizing the enterprise 
along the most profitable lines; the continuous estimation of returns 
and reinvestment in areas of highest expected yield; scrupulous honesty 
and fair-dealings in all business transactions; and a concern for the 
passing of time and for what this represented in terms of credit, sales, 
and opportunities lost. Among labourers, according to Weber’s 
argument, one would be searching for two characteristics. ‘Modern . 
capitalistic’ labourers would, unlike the Silesian mower, respond to 
legitimate opportunities to earn higher wages either by increasing 
productivity or working additional hours: they might, in fact, take the 
initiative themselves and actively seek out employment where the rate of 
remuneration was more attractive. However, except in this one respect 
of calculability as regards the rate of wages, a modern labourer would be 
relatively tractable, prepared to work consistently at a single task or 
process, and capable of adapting to new time- and work-disciplines and 
rhythms. Clearly, seventeenth-century business records are rarely 
detailed enough to enable the researcher to identify attitudinal or 
behavioural characteristics such as these. 

In the following section we shall examine the writings of a number of 
late seventeenth-century Scottish ‘political economists’”® in the hope of 
achieving two objectives. The writings of these authors, since they 
indicate an orientation towards economic activities similar to that 
subscribed to by Franklin, provide some evidence consistent with 
Weber’s argument and therefore challenge the accepted view of 
Scotland as providing clear refutation of his thesis. These texts, in 
addition, provide a means of illustrating the kind of evidence that is 
relevant in considering Weber’s argument about the consequences of 
ascetic Protestantism and suggest that such evidence will prove hard to 
uncover in any quantity. Clearly, in order to achieve our aims, it will be 
necessary to burden the reader with a certain amount of direct quotation 
from original sources. 


SCOTTISH POLITICAL ECONOMY AROUND 1700 


There are grounds for maintaining that the Scottish ‘political 
economists’ of the latter part of the seventeenth century held an 
orientation towards business activities that encompasses all ofthe major 
traits identified by Weber as characteristics of the ‘spirit of modern 
western capitalism’. It appears, for instance, that all these authors 
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accepted the rational accumulation of capital to be valid as an end in 
itself. Sir William Seton, for example, diagnoses the deficiencies of Scots 
commerce in these terms: 


First. Ever since we began to Traffick, few have applyed themselves to 
Trade, that are Men of Families and Fortunes. For if any Gentleman 
applies himself, its some younger Brother, that hath a Stock of g00, or 
400, lib. sterl: which he Employeth in bringing home Wines and other 
superfluous Commodities. . . . It were then advantageous for young 
Merchants, that they would employ most of their Stocks in home 
Manufactories and Fisheries, and in every Commodity that can make 
the Export of this kingdom considerable; so that Money being kept at 
home, the return for their Effects will be more frequent. For in every 
trading Nation, a Merchant of a small Stock grow’s Rich, by frequent 
buying of Goods, and receiving a quick return for them, when sold, 
either in Credit, Goods, or ready Money. 

Secondly, So soon as a Merchant hath scrap’d together a piece of 
Money, perhaps to the value of 4000, or 5000 lib. Sterl: Instead of 
employing it for promoting Trade, or by projecting any new thing, 
that may be serviceable to his Country, and to the augmenting of his 
Stock, nothing will satisfie him, but the laying of it out upon a Land 
Estate, for having the Honour to make his Son a Laird, that is, an Idle 
Person, who can find out as many Methods in spending his Fathers 
Money, as he had of gaining it. 

Lastly, Our Gentlemens Sons, who are bred Merchants, do not live 
frugally and proportionably to their gain, after the example of the 
Dutch, to whom one Pence saved is so much profit.%° 


In order to remedy this situation Seton proposes the establishment of a 
Council of Trade, bound to encourage manufacturing, trade, 
employment of the poor and so forth. But, because it will take time to 
erect such a body, ‘let all the Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, in the 
mean time encourage Manufactories and Trade by their Frugality and 
Industry’.*! Scotland, according to Seton, ought to be viewed as ‘a Man 
that hath spent most of his Estate in Trifles and Idlesness, and that hath 
no other Means left him, but Pinch and good Conduct, for the future’.*? 

Turning to the sphere of ‘agricultural improvement’, our contention 
that Scots political economists of the period accepted the rational 
accumulation of capital as an end in itself is confirmed by the writings of 
John Hamilton, second Baron Belhaven, and James Donaldson. 

The premise of Donaldson’s Husbandry Anatomized is revealed in the 
full title he accords to his treatise: he seeks to increase production by one 
third, whilst decreasing costs, likewise by one-third. To this end he 
discusses the question of ‘How to manage the Ground to better 
advantage, tho not Inclosed’, taking as an example the case of a dale 
farm of some 60 acres, leased on an annual rent of 300 merks. His 
improvements involve changing the proportion of infield to outfield, 
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planting an orchard, introducing a new system of crop rotation, 
different proportions amongst the livestock, and including sheep along 
with the traditional cattle and horses. He calculates the increased profit 
which this would yield. His calculations are, to say the least, remarkable. 
He estimates that the ‘product’ (that is, the value of the produce before 
rent is deducted) of the farm using the traditional techniques will be 
£733:06:08d., whereas the product of the same farm using his new 
‘method of management’ will be £1496:16:00d., an increase of more 
than 100 per cent.®8 

Irrespective of the actual utility of the means proposed by Donaldson, 
the objective of his scheme is truly an expression of the spirit of modern 
capitalism. His goal is the systematic increase of productivity and 
profits. He goes on to consider the further increases in productivity that 
may be obtained by hedging and enclosures, by improved stock- 
breeding, and so forth, in each case stipulating ‘before and after’ profit 
figures to confirm his argument. He hee estimates that manuring 
certain types of soils can provide an additional source of increased profit 
since, in predictable instances, the profits from the increased yield are 
considerably more than the extra labour costs involved in the process. 
The ‘spirit of modern capitalism’, we maintain, speaks clearly through 
Donaldson’s schemes. 

The second Baron Belhaven’s Country-Man’s Rudiments matches 
Donaldson’s analysis in this respect. Belhaven, John Hamilton, gives 
his D approval to the ‘great Advantages that accrease to a 
Nation by the diligent Practice and due Incouragement of Husbandry’. 
Such an enterprise is below no man, neither King nor Prince. It is truly a 
‘Worthy, Noble and Excellent . . . Imployment . . . for those whom 
GOD hath blessed with large and opulent Heretable Possessions’. At the 
same time, Hamilton wholeheartedly approves of manufacturing and 
trading enterprises, and disapproves of the traditional expenditures 
associated with ‘Unnecessar and Expensive Court Attendances’. His text 
is an attempt to illustrate principles that will not only be in the interests 
of the country, but which ‘in time, will tend to your own [the readers’) 
particular Profit, and the Aggrandizing of your Families’. Husbandry 
ought, therefore, to be pursued diligently as a means of making a 
legitimate profit, of employing the poor, of turning men from idle, lazy 
ways, and other vices, and accustoming them to labour. Hamilton 
emphasizes the element of legitmacy involved in such an enterprise. ‘I 
am sure’, he states, ‘a Conquest by the Spade and the Plough, is both 
more just and of longer Continuance, than what is got by Sword and 
Bow.’ It provides a stock that may subsequently be improved by trade. 

Hamilton commends several virtues in following the “twins’ of 
husbandry and trade. He attempts, for example, to enlighten the 
farmers of East Lothian as to the methods of improved husbandry that 
will yield most profit. His discussion assumes as axiomatic the premise 
that the method consistently generating the greatest profit is to be 
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pursued as — self-evidently — the ‘best’ method. This is apparent, for 
example, in his discussion of leaving fallow (‘fauch’) a certain 
proportion of the infield each year: 


Suppose you leave as much Fauch as would have sown you three Bolls 
of Barley; and that reasonably you might expect the third Increase, by 
which you would have gained six Bolls beside your Seed, three threes 
being nine, three your Seed, six is the Product; Now this I Confess you 
lost for one Year only; now see how you are repayed with more than 
triple Interest. 

You fallow the three Bolls of Barley-sowing, and having ordered it 
as is before said, you may reasonably expect the sixth Increase. For 
this I do assert and maintain, and Experience shall make every man 
know it, that what ever Ground will yield the third, fourth or fifth, by 
the ordinar Custom will double it by this Method for three years to 
come.... 

Now three times six being eighteen, your Seed being three, the 
Product is fifteen; of which allowing six for the Year it lay Fauch, and 
six that it would have produced the second Year if it had not been 
fauched, which makes twelve; yet all is repayed you by the very first 
Crop after Fauch, and three Bolls more, for twelve and three make 
fifteen, which was the Product. 

Then for the other two succeeding Years, according to the above- 
named Calculation, ye have thirty Bolls Increase besides your Seed, & 
three of Gain for the first Crop, in all thirty three; from which you 
must defalk twelve of Increase 3A two Years more, that same Ground 
would have produced, though it had not been fauched; so twelve 
from thirty three, there remains twenty one; by this it is evident, that 
the Farmer gains twenty one Bolls in three Crops. By this new Method 
of three Bolls sowing more than he would have done by four Crops of 
the like Quantity of Seed the ordinary Way. . . . But suppose you shall 
continue for ten or twelve years this way, still increasing the Quantity 
of your Fauch, as ye see cause, what a vast Difference will arise, such a 
prodigious Increase as shall leave no Room for Comparisons. 


Clearly, such a procedure is oriented towards the rational generation of 
increased, ever-increasing, and the greatest possible, legitimate profit. 

This same value, rational accumulation of the greatest possible ‘stock’, 
may be seen to underly several other principles advanced by Hamilton. 
He commends, for example, the twin practices of turning a certain 
amount of the infield, normally reserved for root crops and cereals, to 
the provision of hay as pasturage for farm livestock, and the enclosure of 
part of the outfield as rough pasture for the same purpose. An improved 
livestock would surely result, a situation that possesses, according to 
Hamilton, several advantages: 


For First, it will save you the Expence of a Horse Hire, sometimes two; 
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for if all your Horses be not at the Work, two or three must have a 
Herd to keep them. 

Secondly, You will get your Horses kept out all Night, which indeed 
is very refreshing to a hard wrought Beast. . . . 

Thirdly, Thereby you will gain much more Labour from your 
Servants, a great Part of whose Time was taken up in gathering 
Thistles and other Garbage for their Horses to feed upon in their 
Stables. ... 

And Lastly, Where six or eight Horse feed, the same Ground will 
maintain two good Cows for the House-wife, without doing 
Prejudice to the Horse-grass; for they will feed most upon the Grass 
that arise from the Horse dung, which is called Tath. . . .% 


The saving of labouring time, noted as the second advantage to be 
gained from the previous ‘improvement’, also provides the motive 
behind Hamilton’s discussion of how best to construct farm buildings. 
In this context, one of his recommendations is to 


Cover . . . Houses with a few Divots and plenty of Straw, which they 
call Thatch and Divot, take notice and mind them yearly by stinging 
them with Straw alwise where they begin to fail, but never add any 
more Divots; and you shall find great Profit thereby, for the frequent 
Falling of Houses consumes much Time to the Tenant, besides the 
Charge and Loss of it. . . .°6 


These three authors — Seton, Donaldson, and Hamilton — are by no 
means unrepresentative. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
discussions of economic matters among Scots authors seem generally to 
have been premised on the assumptions underlying the ‘spirit of 
modern capitalism’, as this is outlined by Weber. For example, the 
arguments offered a protagonists on both sides of the debate over the 
Union of 1707 reflect an orientation towards economic activities 
consistent with that exemplified by the writings of Franklin, as we shall 
now demonstrate. 

A great many broadsheets and pamphlets appeared in the context of 
the Union negotiations, and some of these focused exclusively, or in 
part, on the economic aspects of the Union. Both the policy of entering 
into a union and that of refraining from it were justified on the same 
grounds, namely, by appealing to the profit motive. It was argued that in 
order to increase the trading and manufacturing capacity of the country, 
and to make both it and its individual merchants and manufacturers 
prosperous, a union between Scotland and England was an absolute 
necessity.’ Anti-unionists justified a large measure of continued 
Scottish independence on precisely the same economic grounds. 
(Significantly, no one seems to have suggested that Scots should refrain 
from union on the grounds that the capitalist mentality and enterprise 
being sponsored in England was unethical or morally offensive.) Both 
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sides of the debate were concerned to establish the conditions under 
which Scotland, and individual Scotsmen, would be free to conduct 
capitalist enterprises to their maximum advantage in terms of 
profitability. The premise of David Black’s Essay Upon Industry and 
Trade,” for example, is that 


... the Nation and those concern’d in the Government should 
consider that every [sic] that is a Burden to the Nation should be 
obviate; for it is of no Import to the Nation in general, whether one 
Man be richer than another, or one Society, Town, City or Country be 
richer than another, it’s the Government’s Concern, how all may be 
enriched, & how such who by their Industry endeavour to enrich it, 
should be encouraged.‘ 


Black is confident as to how best to proceed in respect of this goal. 
Craftsmen and workmen ought to be given every possible governmental 
encouragement to increase productivity. The fishing industry ought also 
to be encouraged. Black’s exposition is particularly interesting here, 
since he explicitly argues against the type of speculative adventure 
capitalism which Weber includes under the rubric of traditionalism, and 
argues instead for continued re-investment in an ongoing capitalist 
enterprise — a characteristic that typifies the ethos of modern capitalism: 


There is one thing I shall presume to advise the Undertakers to 
obviate, which is not to be discouraged by every little Accident; for 
tho’ it may fall out, that they get not Fish at first to answer the Charge, 
or tho’ they should get Fishes, if these Fishes do not answer their 
Expectation abroad, they should not immediately give over, but first 
consider how either the Charge may be retrinched, or the Fish better 
Cured, or endeavour to be more timeous at the Foreign Mercats, and 
then the profit of a second Adventure may make up the loss of the 
former.*! 


Throughout his essay, Black places particular emphasis on careful, 
diligent, skilful management, and on the importance of the joint-stock 
company as a means of providing sufficient capital for large-scale 
enterprises that may prove to be beyond the resources of the ‘particular 
Private Man’. Such companies ought (in both the predictive and 
evaluative senses of the term) to flourish, bringing well deserved profit to 
the participants, and hence ‘improvement’ to the country as a 
whole.*? 

After considering the various industries that ought to be expanded by 
these methods of large-scale capital investment and high quality 
management, Black turns his attention to the ‘mechanics and merchant 
classes’. At this point his text amounts to an apotheosis of bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois enterprise and confirms his subscription to aspects of 
Weber’s ‘spirit of modern capitalism’. If we may quote at length: 
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. .. England has this great Advantage of us, that the Sons of the best 
Men of the Nation are put to Trades, and Employments: And 
Mechanicks are equally, if not more in repute with them, than 
Merchants; whereas we contemn such Employments: Our Nobility 
for the most part, leave their Sons to raise their Fortunes by their 
Sword, and perhaps not ten of a Hundred suceeds: Our Gentlemen 
and Barons, they leave their youngest children to the Mercy of the 
Eldest; and if they have Opulent Fortunes, they will give them a small 
share. . . that they may retain the empty Name ofa Laird. J may call it 
Empty, because when they have been Educate to no Employment, and 
lived plentifully with their Fathers at home, they must imitate a little 
of his Grandure and way of Living, and never begin to think, till all is 
spent, and then they return a Burden of their Friends and Relations; 
but if their Friends fail them, then they are brought to Contempt and 
Misery, without being Pitied. Our burgesses, they generally Hate and 
Contemn the Mechanicks, and shun the occasion of putting their Sons 
to such servile Employments; So that generally speaking, the 
Mechanicks in this Kingdom . . . are Men of little or no Education, 
are allowed no valuable Converse, think of no Improvement, but 
what they are bred up into, have no Design further, than by hard 
Labour to earn their bread. . . . So that thereby they are incapable of 
improving themselves to any Advantage; whereas, if we but duly 
consider it, the Mechanics ought to be Men of the most Liberal 
Education of the best Judgements and the greatest Application, Men 
who are Capable to improve every Undertaking to the best 
Advantage. I leave it to every Judicious Man to consider, if it be not as 
Honourable for any Gentleman to have the Oversight of a Hundred 
Servants under due Direction and Management, as to be leading a 
Hundred Sentinels to the Field to encounter the Enemy. The last is a 
certain Danger, and the former a sure Gain: And a Judicious thinking 
Mechanick may reckon to some as soon to command a Regiment of 
Servants, as a Subaltern can reckon to command a Regiment of 
Soldiers: It’s no ways inconsistent with a Mechanick to bea Baron ora 
Burgess, he may either manage an Estate, or his Merchandizing; and 
with double Advantage: For if he has a Land Estate, then his Servants 
are maintained out of it; And besides, he may have in it Subjects of 
Improvement, such as Wool, Flax &c. If he Merchandizes, then he has 
the Stock of his Servants Improvement; so though at any time he 
should meet with Accidents of a bad Mercat, or Storms at Sea, his 
Stock continues: whereas when a Merchant loses his Stock, he is 
brought to Misery, and cannot recover it. We see, that those few 
Mechanicks that have had a liberal Education and Stock, from their 
Parents, do Thrive, and not one of a Hundred fails in bettering their 
Estates: We also see, that some who have had no Education, have by 
Industry acquired a liberal Fortune; and if such had been Educate, 
and had got the benefit of a Stock to begin upon, no doubt he would 
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have raised his Fortune far above what he did. What then should 
move us to be such Enemies to our selves, and to our Country, as not 
to breed our Children Mechanicks, thereby the Fortunes and Estates 
of our off-spring would be raised, our Industry and Native Product 
would be highly improven, our Nation would be enriched, the 
Mechanicks being the Men of the best Spirits, would be most Capable 
to serve the Nation in every state, would make it their Business to 
observe the Laws, would advise how they may be rectified in what 
concerns their several Imployments, and by their exact Oversight and 
Direction, every thing would be carried on at a less Charge, and to 
more Advantage.*® 


Management and sponsoring of manufacturing enterprises are being 
canvassed as respectable. Such enterprises are specifically erected to 
generate ever-increasing profits. Not only that, but these profits will be 
generated systematically, protected by legislation rationalized with 
respect to the interests of the profit-making enterprises. Improvement, 
expansion, increasing of stock, rational and legitimate acquisition and 
generation of profit and wealth — these are the morally commendable 
ends that are endorsed in Black’s argument. It is self-evident, he 
maintains, that individuals ought to profit by their industry, diligence, 
and the fruits of their labours or employing of their stocks. Sloth and 
idleness are to be condemned amongst a country’s inhabitants, for ‘it’s 
evident, as Industry makes a Country Flourish, Luxury and Sloth makes 
another Perish’. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, then, the systematic expansion 
of production and cutting of costs, the most efficient means of rationally 
organizing labour, and the investment of capital to accumulate capital, 
have all become — at least to Scots political economists** — pier 
respectable objectives. Indeed, increased profits have become, self- 
evidently, a highly commendable rationale for economic action. Seton, for 
example, argues explicitly that it is the duty of men of ‘stock’ to improve 
their capital by legitimate investments in manufacturing, trading, and 
commerce generally: 


They [the men of stock] have most of all the treasure of this Kingdom 
amongst them; Therefore it’s their duty to improve their Estates by all 
the means, that Art of Industry can suggest unto them. And to promot 
Trade, by encouraging Manufactories and Fisheries with their 
Money.*® 


Moreover, as has been demonstrated above, it is not the traditional rate of 
profit but forever-renewed profit which is the objective. 

It is also important to note here that not only profits obtained ‘by the 
sweat of one’s brow’, but also those accrued by investments of capital in 
commercial enterprises, have become morally commendable. 
Hamilton, in common with his contemporaries, urireservedly 
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condemns laziness and refusing to work for one’s ‘daily bread’, but he is 
at pains to make it clear that he is no ‘anti-capitalist’: 


Ifa Tenant have a large Farm, he ought to abstain from all manner of 
Work himself, except in Cases of Necessity; It isan ordinary saying, a 
good Grieve [overseer] is worth two Workers, he needs not be idle 
though he work not with his Hands, let him work with his Noddle, 
Project and Contrive, Grieve and Oversee the Execution of his 
Project. .. 4 


Hamilton is not exceptional in this respect, as can be demonstrated by 
looking once more at the writings of James Donaldson.‘* 

Donaldson, in a Postscript to his earlier study, reminds his readers that 
successful implementation of his scheme depends on the co-operation 
of both tenant and landlord. His advice to the latter is to ‘give the Tenent 
a good security’ (a guaranteed lease for at least sixty years) so that he is 
encouraged to improve the land ‘knowing the benefite is his own’. 
Tenants, on the other hand, ought to be obliged to pay a double rent 
every seventh year in return for this security. Donaldson meets the 
expected protestations of tenants with the promise 


. . if you follow my Direction, you shall not repent it, When I desire 
you to give out a Sixpence, if it bring in halfa Crown, you sustain no 
loss: But so it is, every Sixpence you give out in this way, shall profit 
you no less, after the first seven years are over. 


He recapitulates the calculations outlined in his original treatise to show 
that, because of the doubling of production (and extra profits) brought 
about by application of his ‘new method’, the tenant can easily afford 
this seventh-year ‘entry’ or ‘fine’. Of course, it will take twenty or thirty 
years to bring about all these improvements, which is why the landlord 
must guarantee long-term leases. 

Donaldson meets the anticipated objection by landlords that they 
have only a seventh-part increase whereas the tenant has much more by 
offering to demonstrate to the former how his scheme of seventh-year 
‘fines’ would be more beneficial to them than one-third more rent each 
year — truly conclusive proof of the utility of his proposals. The 
preamble to his proof is so infused with Franklin’s spirit that it seems 
appropriate to let his words speak for themselves: 


Commonly all People live according to their Rent, whether it be little 
or much, he that has 500 Merks per annum, may have as much free 
Monie at the Years end, as he that hath ten or twentie: So I say tho you 
had a third more Rent, ye would perhaps find a way to get it disposed 
of, as well as what you have: Yea, but say ye, then we would live so 
much the better or more splendid: ’Tis a Question if ye would for ye 
had better have an hundred pounds well payed, as an hundred and 
twentie promised, when the Tenants are not able to pay it punctually 
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at the Term, but this one running on in Arrier half a Years Rent, the 
other a whole year, and a third two Years, and some breaking now and 
then amongst hands, and Factors Accompts running on in Confusion, 
so that its very hard to redd Marchess with them: And in the mean 
time, when you might have your Monie, to bestow to the best 
Advantage ye could you are obliged to run in Merchants Accompts, 
with many disadvantages: I doubt not but an hundred Pounds 
punctually payed is better than an hundred and thirty pay’d after this 
fashion.*° 


Quite simply, Donaldson proposes that the landlords invest the 
seventh-year fines so obtained in legitimate manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises: 


Now, if every individual Propriator of Lands throughout the whole 
Kingdom, may have a Years Rent everie seventh Year, beside his 
ordinar Rent, What vast Stock will this make in all? . . . What Great Trade 
of Fishing and Land Manufactures may be thereby carried on? And how 
much the more, considering ’tis not only so much Stock advanced at 
first; but infallibly this may be renewed everie seven Years. . . I doubt 
not but within 24 or 30 Years, the Moveable Stock of the Kingdom 
may be tripled, without going to Forraign Plantations to seek Wealth, 
or digging in Mines for Ore. By this project everie Man may digg 
Treasure out of his own Field, for by observing the Measures 
proposed, both Cattle and Grain may be greatly increased, so that we 
may both live more‘plentifullie, and have much thereof to export, 
beside the unspeakable Advantage of Manufactures.... And 
another advantage in this project, there is no Risque to run, the worst 
that can befal, no loss can be sustained by the Undertakers. . . .*! 


In other words, Donaldson gives his unqualified approval to the pursuit 
of increased and ever-increasing profits, not only by tenants who ‘by the 
sweat of their own brows’ (and diligent application of Donaldson’s 
principles) improve the productivity of their holdings, but also by 
landlords who simply invest their seventh-year fines in manufacturing 
and trading enterprises, contributing no actual labour (neither manual 
nor mental) to these enterprises, and merely acquiring profits through 
the rational investment of capital to generate capital. 

Considerable emphasis is also given by the authors to two other 
aspects of the concept of ‘profit’ underlying their proposals for 
‘improvement’. First, it is generally agreed that profit may be unlimited 
so long as it is acquired in a legitimate manufacturing, trading, or 
agricultural enterprise.*? To cite the examples given by Seton, neither 
‘rack-renting’ nor the use of fraudulent business practices are 
acceptable as means towards the acquisition of capital: 


Trade is of so great Moment to any Nation. . . . Thatin a word, either 
it must understand it in all its Mazes, or must resolve to follow the Old 
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Patriarchs way of living, which is, to confine it self only to what Nature 
requires. For which reason it is requisit, that there -be a Council of 
Trade, whose Business it should be to lay down good and rational 
Measures for managing it, and for Curbing all the little tricks which 
Discourage People to Traffick.® 


The concept of ‘legitimate’ or ‘honest profit’ is reflected in the 
condemnation of usury but the approbation of lending capital for 
investment providing both parties obtain a ‘fair share’ of the profits. 

Secondly, the proposed investment is not to be of the wildly specu- 
lative kind; rather, it is to be based on the calculated risk. Donaldson 
emphasizes that landlord and tenant have nothing to lose and a precisely 
calculable amount to gain from implementing his proposals.* In this 
context, precise accounting and long-term economic planning are both 
necessities and virtues.*® 

In short, the capitalist ethos subscribed to by these authors represents 
neither ‘mere acquisitiveness morally neutral’ (‘profit by hook or by 
crook’), nor a speculative, opportunistic adventurism. We believe it to 
be, instead, the ethos of sober, bourgeois, rational capitalism. In 
addition to ‘legitimacy’ and ‘calculability’ as regards the generation of 
profits, the further virtues that are commended in these texts include 
those of frugality, thrift,” hard work, diligence in one’s calling,*® precise 
accounting,” long-term economic planning,® and the prompt 
repayment of debts.®! Conversely, among the evils that are condemned 
we repeatedly encounter ‘the bottle’,®? trifling away one’s time or 
money,® sloth, and conspicuous consumption.™ ‘Time’ has entered 
economic calculations as a commodity that ought to be ‘saved’. As 
Donaldson puts it, better a mode of organization that guarantees a 
hundred pounds now than one which promises a hundred and twenty 
later, because time is money: while one is waiting for the hundred and 
twenty pounds (which may never materialize) a hundred could be 
invested in manufacturing and all the while accumulating interest. 
And, Seton reminds his audience, it is not sufficient to accumulate a 
fortune in business and then retire, adopt the life-style of a laird, and 
accept a comfortable existence as one’s just reward: investment must be 
followed by reinvestment and yet further reinvestment.® Sons, whether 
born of artisans or the nobility, are to be encouraged to enter the world 
of manufacturing and trade. ‘Traditional pursuits’ (soldiering and 
living the aristocratic life) ought to be abandoned in favour of business, 
trade, and ‘mechanics’. The latter, not the former, are now the more 
commendable pursuits. Old ways are to be abandoned in favour of new 
and better approaches.*’ Here, truly, is the spirit of Benjamin Franklin. 


CONCLUSION 


We have argued, in this paper, that the distinctive economic ethic which 
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Weber postulated as unique to modern western capitalism can be 
identified as the characteristic orientation towards economic activity 
amongst certain Scottish political economists of the period leading up 
to the Act of Union. In this respect, at least, Weber’s argument is 
vindicated by the Scottish data. 

We would not claim, of course, to have corroborated Weber’s 
Protestant ethic thesis as such. The attitude towards economic activities 
that we have identified in the writings studied above is truly the 
antithesis of economic traditionalism; however, we have made no 
attempt, in the present paper, to identify the origins of this attitude. The 
link with ascetic Protestantism has yet to be established. It is evident, for 
example, that Seton and his peers were what may broadly be described 
as ‘mercantilist’ in their economic thinking.®® It is entirely possible, 
therefore, that the origins of the ‘break with traditionalism’, of the ethos 
of modern capitalism, may be related to the political, economic, or 
social doctrines of mercantilism. Moreover, since the Scots political 
economists clearly felt that they were commending new ways to the 
populace at large, one would wish to pose the question of precisely how 
widespread was the subscription to the values and norms encompassed 
in the modern capitalist ethos among the various socio-economic 
groups that constituted Scottish society at the time? Who were the 
modern capitalists? And why? 

However, the purpose of our discussion has not been to answer such 
questions as these, although a complete investigation of the applicability 
of Weber’s thesis to the history of the development of capitalism in 
Scotland would require that they be addressed.® We have, instead, 
sought only to demonstrate the difficulties involved in the empirical 
investigation of the ‘spirit of capitalism’ dimension of Weber’s 
argument; to show that conceptual clarity is a necessary prerequisite to 
adequate conduct of such ‘investigation; and, finally, to suggest that 
because earlier commentators failed to see Weber’s problem, and the 
precise details of the hypothesis that he proposes as a solution to the 
problem, they have dismissed the Scottish case as ‘self-evidently’ a 
refutation of Weber’s thesis on the basis of what can be shown to be 
largely irrelevant considerations. We have demonstrated that, as far as 
the data concerning the ethos of business activities is concerned, the 
evidence for Scotland is not inconsistent with Weber’s argument. The 
Scottish experience may well, in the long run, be shown to refute 
Weber’s thesis, but in order to determine whether or not this is the case, 
rather more sophisticated investigations are required than have hitherto 
been undertaken. i 
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The Rise of the Egalitarian Family: 
Aristocratic Kinship and Domestic 
Relations in Eighteenth Century England 
Randolph Trumbach Academic Press 1978 
$24 pp. £11.35 


Randolph Trumbach’s book, The Rise of the 
Egalitarian Family has to be placed within 
the developing area of family history. It is 
in part an argument with some of the 
doyens of that discipline— Lawrence Stone 
and Edward Shorter on the one hand and 
Peter Laslett on the other. Trumbach is 
arguing that what he calls the continuing 
success of the aristocracy in a revolu- 
tionary age ‘was due in large part to their 
internalizing in their domestic relations at 
the earliest possible moment the morality 
of the revolutions of the modern age’. He 
suggests that the first group in English 
society to adopt the idea that close 
relations between husband and wife and 
between parents and children were 
important were the aristocracy and that 
this happened in the eighteenth century. 
Stone also suggests this scenario but 
Trumbach disagrees with him as to the 
cause since Stone stresses the political 
changes taking place while Trumbach 
emphasizes, though in a very general 
way, the changes generated by the 
commercialization of the economy. The 
weakness of the explanation for the rise of 
domesticity does seem to be a major 
problem in the book. Changes in 
particular families are pinpointed very 
clearly — in relation to breast-feeding for 
example — but there is no satisfactory 
account of the reasons for those changes. 
While Trumbach gives great weight to the 
doctors, the discussion of the religious 
influence on domesticity is minimial, 


‘which, given the importance of Puritan 


notions of the family in the seventeenth 


century of Evangelical ideas in the 
eighteenth, is surprising. 

The work is a study of 30-40 families 
over three generations from 1690 to 1780. 
These are taken from the roughly 160 
families who, it is claimed, made up the 
aristocracy of the period, e.g. those 
families whose eldest male possessed 
hereditary right to sit in the House of 
Lords; the group from which almost all 
eighteenth-century governing positions 
were filled. This material is rounded out 
by qualitative sources such as moralists 
and physicians’ essays and reports and as 
such is a data source of great richness. 
Trumbach rightly criticizes Laslett for 
the absence of qualitative material in his 
study of the household but, although his 
individual case studies are fascinating and 
sensitively done, the overall impression is 
of selected material not set within the 
context of its time. That gap between 
private detail and the wider society is an 
extremely difficult one to fill but it is a 
crucial absence. How do we know that his 
families are representative? The absence 
of the Court and of any systematic 
discussion of aristocratic society in 
London means that this whole connection 
is missing. If some mothers were taking 
their relationships with their children 
more seriously what about the hostesses 
and the ladies around the Court? 
Unfortunately the author does not even 
make the best use of his excellent material; 
some tables illustrating his statistical 
findings on birth control, for example, 
might have substantiated his claim to be 
making a case subject to generalization. 

Trumbach has a central concern with 
theoretical questions and argues for the 
importance of both anthropological and 
psychoanalytic models. This very 
ambitious programme leads him to a 
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lengthy discussion of kinship relations 
and:a rather cumbersome case is made for 
the decline of patriarchal patterns of 
authority within marriage. The claim is 
made that with the exclusion of servants 
and wider kin loyalties, an egalitarian 
relationship emerges between the married 
couple. The developing domesticity of this 
period is more usually understood as a 
crucial expression of women’s sub- 
ordination and their exclusion from the 
public sphere. Much of Trumbach’s own 
material in fact documents the renewed 
celebration of the private sphere and its 
association with women. It may be, of 
course, that this view of domesticity has 
stemmed from concentration on a nascent 
middle class, but surely there might be a 
connection. As Margaret Darrow has said 
of the French aristocracy of the late 
eighteenth century: ‘Although noble- 
women borrowed the ideal of domesticity 
from the bourgeoise they modified it to 
suit their particular needs as aristocrats’ 
(‘French Noblewomen and the New 
Domesticity: 1750-1850’, Feminist Studies, 
Spring 1979). 

The implicit use of ‘modernization’ as 
an explanation is compounded by the use 
of Bowlby’ theory of maternal 
deprivation in discussing the change in 
relations between arisocratic mothers and 
their children without any adequate 
legitimation of the transposition of a mid- 
twentieth-century psychoanalytic view to 
the eighteenth-century arisocracy. Such. a 
mechanical use of theory makes even 
more problematic the discussion of 
aristocratic familial behaviour without 
reference to political allegiances, religious 
affiliations or economic change. This 
approach fosters the unfortunate 
impression that Trumbach accepts the 
divisions between the two spheres of 
publicand private rather than questioning 
that construction of reality. For example, 
the complicated property deals so central 
to marriage and discussed at some length 
are not set within a picture of the fortunes 
of landownership within the period. And 

et there is much to be learned from this 
ook; not least the lesson that, difficult as 
it may be, historians of the family must 
hold on to the insights they have gained 
through studying relationships within 
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families without falling into the - 

dangerous assumption that the family has 

an autonomous history and only needs to 
be understood with reference to itself. 

Leonore Davidoff 5 

University of Essex 


Determinants of Fertility in Advanced 
Societies 

Rudolph Andorka Methuen 1978 431 pp. 
£16.50 ; 


This is a text on the social determinants of 
fertility, both past and contemporary, in 
Europe, East and West, and North 
America. The book is arranged in sections 
addressing pre-industrial demographic 
history, fertility trends since the 
development of official vital statistics, 
current differential fertility, a review of 
fertility theories and a cautious attempt by 
the author himself at theoretical 
integration. 

The section on demographic history 
amounts to a compact but impressive 
literature review. Andorka demonstrates 
clearly, if anyone still needs convincing, 
that classic transition theory is in shreds 
and he concludes, following Ansley Coale, 
that the development of modern fertility 
patterns cannot be explained by any 
simple, universally valid argument. He 
provides a useful compendium of 
statistical evidence from numerous 
societies; his own work on early family 
limitation in Hungary is particularly 
interesting. 

Indeed the evidence on voluntary 
fertility regulation in pre-industrial 
communities leads Andorka to the 
conclusion that, even before the advent of 
reliable contraceptive technology, the 
concept of ‘unwanted children’. is 
inappropriate. Any birth is wanted, he 
says, in the sense that parents could have 
applied known methods to avert it; what is 
usually called an ‘unwanted birth’ is better 
described as a birth ‘resulting from the 
lack of sufficiently strong motivation to 
avoid it’. 

This usage may be correct in some 
formal sense, but it is unhelpful in 
explaining the reproductive behaviour of 
actual couples. Thus, it is easy to imagine 
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couples who, setting the physical risks of 
an illegally induced abortion or the 


psychological costs of prolonged 
abstinence against the burden of an 
. additional child, will ‘want’ neither 


alternative but will accept the child as less 
undesirable. 

Andorka , chooses in his survey of 
trends following industrialization to 
organize his narrative around the 
presentation of evidence from four 
sources: time series of vital statistical data; 
census data on children ever born to 
married women; sample surveys of 
fertility; and cross-sectional data on 
inter-regional differences. Taking each 
source in sequence, and relying heavily on 
American materials, the argument he 
develops is inevitably repetitive as he 
draws approximately the same conclu- 


_ sions four times over. The awkwardness 


of this device notwithstanding, individual 
chapters are well argued and Andorka’s 
review of the major American surveys is 
particularly concise. However, British 
surveys by Cartwright, Woolf and Pell and 
Carr are inexplicably omitted. 

A third of the book is given over to a 
review of the demographer’s standard 
catalogue of fertility differentials. Each 
differential receives a chapter and the 
reviews in general are comprehensive, if 
not always as up to date as one would wish 
them to be. The chapters on income, 
female employment and social mobility 
are well done, while the section on social 
policy, welcome in itself, is disappoint- 
ingly thin. Indeed Andorka attributes to 
pro-natalist policy schemes rather more 
success than is sometimes conceded to 
them. The problem throughout, of 
course, is that fertility differentials have 
weakened in advanced societies and that 
these differentials themselves interact in 
such complex ways that Andorka is hard 


“pressed to reach firm conclusions. 


Andorka appears distinctly uneasy 
when operating outside the demo- 
grapher’s familiar packet of variables: 
recent changes in women’s status are 
mentioned only in passing. The dynamics 
of reproductive decision making are 
barely considered. Family organizational 
factors receive very little attention: rain- 
water, for instance, is given two pages in 
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a brief chapter headed ‘Psychological 
Factors’. 

Andorka’s treatment of fertility theories 
breaks no new ground. He provides a 
nicely condensed review of Gary Becker 
and other leading contributors to the ‘new 
home economics’, and argues — fairly I 
think — that their approach is most useful 
in pinpointing influential short-term 
factors in the family building equation. 
But the approach fails ultimately because 
of the poverty of its core premise, that 
reproductive decisions are made some- 
how without reference to norms. Andorka 
concludes that Richard Easterlin’s work 
offers the best starting point for integrat- 
ing sociological and economic analyses, 
the sociologist apparently functioning to 
refine and elaborate Easterlin’s notion of 
‘tastes’. But in this he says rather less than 
either Hawthorn or Namboodiri and he 
says it with palpably less conviction. 

The book is offered, primarily to the 
American market I would guess, either as 
an advanced text or for use by researchers. 
As a text it has certain defects, most 
notably the absence of a good chapter on 
techniques of analyses and the lack of 
careful attention to definitions. Re- 
searchers may find it a reliable, if rarely 
provocative guide to the demographic 
literature on fertility. 

Thomas McGlew 
University of Edinburgh 


Hearth and Home: Images of Women in 
the Mass Media 

Gaye Tuchman, Arlene Kaplan Daniels and 
James Benét (eds) Oxford University Press 
1978 333 pp. (£2.25 paper) 


The subject of this bqok might be 
identified as the ‘hidden curriculum’ of 
the media, and in particular the deep and 
not so deep structures within which 
traditional sex roles are embedded. While 
the direction of this research is to be 
welcomed it is a pity that much of the work 
presented here has such major theoretical 
weaknesses. There are two levels at which 
this criticism applies. First there is a lack of 
discrimination in choosing tools of 
research.-Interactionist and positivist, as 
well as more traditional literary critical 
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approaches are utilized but there is no 
rationale for such choice and some of the 
grosser deficiencies of positivism are only 
too apparent in this book. Thus, for 
example, Judith Lemon tells us that she 
has a mass of evidence for women’s 
fictional domination on television. But 
while the definition of dominance is given 
with adequate clarity, she fails to give any 
hint as to how the concept is made 
operational. We are only told that counts 
of domination emerged from analysing 
go-second sections of 1 minute inter- 
actions and that perfect agreement 
between judges was found. But this surely 
dismissed precisely the difficulties of this 
type of content analysis. The attribution of 
power is a complex rather than simple 
process and awkward categories such as 
‘informal manipulation’ muddy the 
scientific cleansing ritual to which her 
data has been submitted. 

It is this unawareness of the subjective 
role of analyst when confronted with 
ambiguities that has led to the more 
detailed analysis of the image in semi- 
ology and iconology. Here there is a 
more rigorous attempt to distinguish 
between denotation and connotation 
with potentially a greater pay-off in 
interpretative richness. It seems odd that 
the predominantly American authors 
should be so isolated from these 
developments, particularly when they 
have been evident in Goffman’s 1976 
“Gender Advertisements’. 

Secondly, the study is deficient in its 
theoretical analysis of sex roles. Particular 
importance here is attributed to the sex 
role conditioning model as a source of 
strain and distortion both for individua} 
women and ‘the economy’. Underlying 
this then is the reformist assumption that 
if equal opportunity were to be made 
available and sex role amplification in the 
media was less traditional then the 
‘problem’ of the treatment of women 
would disappear. A crucial reference here 
is to the 40 per cent of American women 
who do paid work outside the home and 
their symbolic annihilation or absence in 
media images of women. What is 
unsatisfactory, however, is both the 
framework in which this labour market 
participation is understood and the crude 
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reflection theory which serves as a 
theoretical bridge between social reality 
and popular cultural production. There is 
virtually no recognition of the cyclical 
character of women’s involvement in work 
and the comparative ease with which 
women have been encouraged into work 
with labour market expansion and 
shuttled back to the home with its 
restriction. This is the key to under- 
standing the dominance of the tradi- 
tional domestic role in images of women. 
For although there has been some 
socialization and mechanization of the 
domestic labour of reproduction this has 
been of a limited character and tends to be 
linked to periods of labour market 
expansion. Hence alternating ideological 
appeals are possible: to the ‘modern’ 
woman on the one hand who combines 
both types of work and to woman’s 
‘dependency’ and her ‘place in the home’ 
when unemployment looms large. To 
have grasped this would have required a 
rejection of reflection theory, even with 
additional ‘cultural lag’ glosses, and the 
substitution ofa theory of the media as the 
cognitive production of certain groups or 
classes with specific world-views. The 
nearest approach to this is in the section 
on newspapers where Molotch, Tuchman 
and Epstein analyse how the routine 
practises of predominantly male journa- 
lists result in the symbolic discrediting, 
trivialization and undercutting of the 
women’s movement, to- use Gerbner’s 
useful terms introduced in an earlier 
article. These three articles follow loosely 
rather than rigorously in the ethno- 
methodologists’ tradition of studying 
professionals, but it cannot be said that. 
everyday life emerges with any great fresh- 
ness or unexpected appearance after 
such treatment. 

Some useful, craftsmanlike research 
avoided the pitfalls outlined above. 
Despite its narrow scope, Carol Lopate’s 
article should be mentioned. Marjorie 
Ferguson’s work on magazine covers 
shows an analytical subtlety that is missing 
in the rest of the book. There is at least an 
awareness here of difficult theoretical 
issues in the sociology of gender although 
her concluding argument is too dense to 
do justice to her position. She also bases 
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one argument about the effects of 
magazine covers on the assumption that 
the readership is predominantly house- 
bound housewives who need the maga- 
zine in pa to boost their ego. This 
derived from a misreading of market 
research classifications of readership. For 
these purposes the category ‘housewife’ 
merely identifies those responsible for 
domestic duties. 

The book ends with a pious hope. James 
Benét’s curious conclusion suggests that if 
wealthy women were to buy magazine 
shares and exert control over content, 
women might lose their caricaturing guise 
of helpless and pleasing dependency anda 
new era of sexual equality would emerge. 
While it is possible that a group of latter- 
day female Beaverbrooks might spread 
feminism with a crusading editorial pen 
it is a sad reflection on some of the book’s 
own weaknesses that the explanation of 
the imagery should not be seen in more 
deep-seated causes. 

Bridget Fowler 
University of Glasgow 


Defining Females: The Nature of Women 
in Society 

Shirley Ardener (ed.) Croom Helm Ltd 1978 
227 pp. £7.95 


The expressed aim of this book is to 
explore the relationship between women’s 
inherent biological properties and the 
categories assigned to them in society. 
Most of the papers identify biological or 
natural facts as cultural constructs which 
provide a rationale for woman’s place in 
society. However, two (Newcombe and 
Ratcliff; Callan) focus on the objective 
nature of biological sex differences, and 
the influence of culture upon these. All the 
papers illustrate well cultural influences 
on the explanatory models of physical and 
social sciences alike, and their implica- 
tions for the interpetation of data. 
Hastrup and Hirschon, using cross- 
cultural data concerned with virginity and 
female sexuality respectively, explore the 
extent to which biology can be said to 
determine sexual behaviour and ideology 
in a society. They argue that perceived 
biological facts are essentially cultural 
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constructs, and illustrate their ramifica- 
tions for the structure of women’s lives. 

James, Humphrey and Callaway focus 
more directly on the effect ofan observer’s 
initial perspective on the analysis of data. 
James gives a considered critique of 
anthropological definitions of matriliny 
and patriliny, and outlines the subsequent 
erroneous conclusions concerning the 
structure of such societies and the status of 
women within them. Of all the con- 
tributors she explores most clearly the 
relationship between ideology and 
behaviour; the dangers of analysing either 
without close reference to their context; 
and of confusing explanatory models 
with the reality of everyday life within a 
society. 

Humphrey offers an alternative to the 
symbolic, essentially context-free struc- 
turalist approach to taboo. Focusing 
on Mongolian women at different stages 
of their life-cycle, she sees taboo observ- 
ances as ‘social practices which are integral 
to the systematic reproduction of kinship 
groups’, through which women define 
the agnatic group in a patrilineal society. 

Callaway challenges contemporary 
feminist literature which contrasts the 
recent male appropriation of childbirth in 
Western societies with the control of 
childbirth in small-scale societies. Her 
analysis distinguishes between who 
actually manages childbirth in a society, 
and the cultural system of ideas which 
defines the ‘control structure’ of repro- 
duction. It is a shame, in the light of 
James’ discussion, that Callaway focuses 
almost wholly on patrilineal societies. 

Okely provides an autobiographical 
account of life in a girl’s boarding school. 
She contrasts the extra-curricular in- 
struction in the public school education 
of boys and girls, in order to illustrate the 
latter’s preparation for economic and 
political dependence. 

Newcombe and RatclifPs paper, 
although included in the interests of 
interdisciplinary dialogue, seems out of 
place. Providing some evidence for sex 
differences in both brain morphology and 
cognitive performance, they imply that 
future evidence may link the two in a 
causative relationship. However, their 
suggestion that women’s choice of career 
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and professional achievement reflect such 
differences in no way follows from their 
present evidence. 


Callan returns to the issue of the. 


relationship between nature and culture. 
After a good critique of Biosocial 
Anthropology, she argues for a dialectical 
relationship between nature and culture, 
in which morphological sex differences 
may have evolved in response to cultural 
‘selection pressures’. At this point, she 
needs to question the usefulness of 
exploring the relationship between the 
natural and cultural in this context, when 
the boundaries of those categories are 
themselves culturally defined. However, 
her paper ends abruptly, not providing a 
particularly satisfactory conclusion to the 
book. 

The standard of these papers is variable, 
and the tide gives a deceptive impression 
of unity, which makes it difficult to review 
as a whole. However, it clearly illustrates 
that studies focusing on women cannot be 
set apart as relevant only for those 
‘specializing in that area’. The 
implications of their perspectives on 
society must be recognized in Social 
Anthropology and the social sciences in 
general, 

Jane E. Rosser 
University of Manchester 


Education, Social Structure and 
Development: A Comparative Analysis 
Bill Williamson Macmillan 1979 238 pp. 
£12.00 (£4.95 paper) 


Bill Williamson’s work is a useful addition 
to the very limited literature dealing with 
the comparative sociology of education 
and should prove of value to all who have 
to cover such material in their courses. In 
this area there is little available apart from 
straightforward untheoretical histories of 
education on the one hand and, on the 
other, highly speculative functionalist and 
marxist theories of education pitched at 
an abstract level. 

Williamson attempts to avoid these 
pitfalls by concentrating his analysis on 
eight educational systems drawn from 
four major types of society-capitalist, 
state socialist, developing societies 
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economically dependent on the West and 
developing socialist societies. He is 
especially concerned to relate . the 
characteristics of each system to its specific 
social and historical context and is 
relatively disinclined to either offer or 
discuss more general theories concerning 
the functions of education. This ‘modest 
theorizing’, for which A. H. Halsey 
commends the author ina foreword, leads 
to some useful and intelligent analyses of 
particular educational systems; his 
discussion of West German and of Soviet 
education seemed to me to be especiall 
insightful. However, it leads to a boo 
which is rather disappointing in terms of 
its overall contribution to the comparative 
sociology of education. Perhaps the major 
reason for this is the amount of space 
which is devoted to setting out potted 
histories of each of his chosen countries. 
While these social and historical surveys 
are well done they are not in themselves 
particularly original and they tend to 
severely curtail the space which can be 
allocated to a discussion of education. 
Arguably the book could have been 
much improved had the author directed 
a much less modest scale of theorizing to a 
narrower range of countries. There is, for 
example, at present an obvious need for 
some attempt to test currently fashionable 
‘correspondence’ theories of education 
against evidence taken from a range of 
capitalist societies at different stages of 
development and with very different social 
and political structures. Thus one might 
ask whether the persistence of highly 
stratified systems of secondary education 
in many advanced capitalist societies tends 
to give support to such theories? It is 
unfortunate that Williamson who clearly 
has both the knowledge and the ability to 
handle such issues does little more than 
touch on them in passing. 
Mike Hickox 
South Bank Polytechnic 


All Things Bright and Beautiful? A 
Sociological Study of Infants’ Classrooms 
Ronald King John Wiley & Sons Ltd 1978 


155 pp. £7.95 (£3.95 paper) 


Infant schooling is a largely neglected area 
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of empirical investigation. Ronald King’s 
ethnography attempts to show how the 
social reality of the infant classroom is 
constituted through teachers’ definitions 
of the classroom situation and an implicit 
model of the child as innocent. The 
concept of innocence is a second order 
construct which the observer introduces to 
organize his datum to point up the 
teachers’ creation of the special world of 
childhood where the problems children 
present are attributed to difficult and 
impoverished homes. The classroom 
presents childhood as it ought to be, 
determinedly untroubled by the more 
robust life of the playground or streets or 
the grimmer aspects of family life, except 
in an idealized form. Infant schooling 
emerges in this study as bland and insipid, 
a version of child-centred education 
which regularly defines out of the 
classroom the children’s interests (like 
television or death) which are inconsistent 
with the teacher’s concept of the infant, 
and more often recalls Joyce Grenfell’s 
parody than Rousseau’s ideal. One sus- 
pects that the marginality of schooling 
for many children, which expresses itself 
in the alienation of the secondary school 
student begins in the infant school. King 
does not directly investigate the infant’s 
experience of the classroom but, crouched 
behind the Wendy House, he records 
snatches of conversation which suggests 
that the children’s imaginative life is 
rooted in popular culture with which 
Janet and John cannot compete. This 
creeps into the children’s writing and is 
disapproved of by teachers (‘not another 
war story’) who prefer witches and the pop 
songs of thirty years ago to Dracula, 
‘Dennis the Menace’ and ‘A Long-haired 
Lover from Liverpool’. Urban children 


` are taught that in paintings the sky is blue 


and the grass is green. Gender is an 
unquestioned category for dividing 
children into groups for a whole variety of 
activities and boys are expected to be more 
‘lively’ and troublesome than girls. 

King observed classrooms in three 
schools in one Local Education Authority. 
His data suggests that teachers working 
with children from a largely professional 
catchment area were incurious about the 
children’s homes. These children 
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correspond most closely to what infants 
ought to be. But those teachers in schools 
with working class catchment areas had 
constantly to explain the children in 
terms of their unsatisfactoy home en- 
vironments. They commented that their 
college education had not prepared them 
to work with children like these. They were 
also at some pains to express their sense of 
social distance from the parents. The study 
reinforces the thesis that educability and 
class culture are enmeshed but gives no 
reason to suppose that the link between 
the two should be located in the child. The 
concept of the child embedded in theories 
of child-centred education is one which 
teachers and professional parents appear 
to share; teachers speak of children from 
professional families as ‘ordinary’ 
children and appear to be quite unaware 
of the extent to which their identification 
with or rejection of the children’s culture 
informs educational practises. 

The study is intended for a dual 
readership and it may be that the final 
chapter on theory and methodology is 
unsatisfactory on this account. King’s 
main contention is that the teachers’ 
definitions of the classroom situation have 
real consequences for the children’s 
performance. His methodology lacks the 
sophistication of, for example, Cicourel, 
who more successfully demonstrates the 
relationship between teachers’ assess- 
ments of children’s performance and 
how children understand teachers’ in- 
structions. Nevertheless, the study must 
be substantially interesting to anyone 
concerned about the relationship between 
schooling and culture, not least to infant 
school teachers themselves. 

Nell Keddie 
University of London 


Order in Court 
J. Maxwell Atkinson and Paul Drew 
Macmillan 1979 275 pp. £15.00 


This book is a description of language 
used in court and quasi-court settings. Its 
method is derived entirely from the 
conversational analysis of ethnomethod- 
ology. The text concentrates exclusively 
on the organizational questions of 
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language-use in courts, such as who 
speaks when, how an examination is 
initiated and conducted, how blame is 
insinuated and deflected. 

Chapter One caricatures existing work 
on the formal setting of court procedures 
to level the now familiar, and still 
overdrawn, contentions of ethnomethod- 
ology: that social analysts of courts treat 
language as a given resource and use it as 
a representation of an external social 
process instead of treating it as a topic of 
inquiry in its own right. Their criticism 
of studies that draw upon irony and 
metaphor is, however, to be replaced 
only by a turgid and simplistic celebra- 
tion of the already known. We are also 
introduced to an idealist conception of 
law (that it arises from the inadequacy 
of natural language to settle disputes) and 
an empiricist conception of knowledge 
(that the goal of research is to approxi- 
mate to reality). This combination, 
together with a flimsy conceptual struc- 
ture, is to have devastating effects. 
` Chapter Two establishes that in natural 
conversation speakers take turns, use a 
variety of modes of interjection and that a 
marked sequencing pattern is that of 
adjacency pairs — questions invite answers, 
summonses responses, accusations, rebut- 
tals and so forth. During examinations in 
courts (coroners, magistrates/crown, 
tribunals), however, ‘turn-taking’ is fixed 
and so too is the type of turn. 

From Chapter Three we learn only that 
a major problem for courts is to initiate 
attention and establish single speaking 
turns and that devices such as ‘Be 
upstanding in Court’ achieve this. This 
takes twenty pages and eighteen lengthy 
foomotes. 

Chapters Four and Five discuss selec- 
tions from the Minutes of Evidence of 
the Scarman Tribunal that investigated 
the 1969 riots in Northern Ireland. Any 
report with the power to mandate 
witnesses would have done. The selections 
are used to illustrate forms of questioning 
that impute blame, draw upon shared 
assumptions and elicit defences of implied 
criticism. This is achieved with a fetishist 
fascination for repetition. 

Chapter Six is a ragbag of apologies 
(and retractions) for using untypical 
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courts and for failing to produce more 
transcribed taped material, of which they 
use a particular type of notation (see 
below). 

The final chapter on policy implications 
is self-consciously embarrassed and 
presumably is there only because the 
project appears under the auspices of the 
SSRC and the Wolfson Socio-Legal 
Centre. They assert that there are no 
implications for policy (yet!) but that 
‘conventional’ sociology fares no better. 
We are comfortably assured that what 
frequently appears as oppressive in the 
courts is a necessary artifact of the 
organizational need to sustain ordered 
attention and, moreover, any court will 
produce linguistic practices that impute 
moral judgement. 

I would like to make three further 
comments: (1) Although their description 
of language use in the courts is not 
restricted to the level of the sentence it fails 
utterly to theorize the structure of 
arguments, their conditions of existence 
and forms of implementation that pass for 
accepted reasoning and conventional 
wisdom in the courts. Instead of analysing 
the materialized discourses that are 
realized through linguistic structures 
(both in their paradigmatic and syntag- 
matic organizations) the authors concern 
themselves entirely with a set of technical 
questions (opening, turn-taking . . .). 
This is not to condemn a text for what it 
did not intend to do but to point to the 
type of questions that its method rules 
out a priori. Their radical empiricism 
(ironically a supposed criticism of positi- 
vism) conflates the real object with the 
object of knowledge and is therefore 
unable to theorize the connections of 
judicial discourses of law, state, and 
ideology because they are not apparent in 
the conversational sequences! Their view 
of knowledge sees theory as imposition 
and in their own quest for certainty they 
remain at the imaginary level of the 
overt, failing to recognize the role of 
concepts, metaphor and irony in the 
knowledge process. 

(2) Woven into their empiricism is an 
idealist conception of law that has its most 
serious consequences revealed in the last 
chapter. Here the authors write as if the 
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major problem of law is to achieve shared 
attentiveness in multi-party settings. This 
conclusion typifies a mode of analysis that 
is reliant on such a light-weight set of 
concepts that is cannot theorize the 
specific functions of law in relation to its 
particular institutionalized practices. The 
connection between law and language is 
never engaged and the book is 
consequently only tangentially about 
courts. 

(3) Aggravating the intellectual insu- 
larity of the analysis is a blatantly 
agnostic intervention into current debates 
about court procedures. This is framed 
within an outstandingly nalve, or falsely 
ingenuous, appraisal of the complexity of 
knowledge and power relations. The tone 
maintained throughout the book firmly 
locates this text within the frequently 
proclaimed criticisms that the approach of 
ethnomethodology is both academically 
and politically banal. 

For a book that starts with caricature 
and concludes with a comedy of errors, 
the reviewer might be excused a little 


parody: 
(1) (FB, 1-2) 
EW : What (.) do you think of it so 
far? = 
EM := 4Rubbish. 
Frank Burton 


City University 


The Dynamics of Science and Technology: 
Social Values, Technical Norms and 
Scientific Criteria in the Development 

of Knowledge (vol. II) 

Wolfgang Krohn, Eduin T. Layton, Jr. and 
Peter Weingart (eds) D. Reidel Publishing 
Company 1978 298 pp. Df. 70.00 $29.50 
(DA. 35.00 $14.95 paper) 


This is the second volume in the Reidel 
annual series, which is fast establishing 
itself among sociologists of science. The 
theme of this volume, roughly, is social 
analysis of the historical relationship 
between science and technology, and it 
should therefore interest a wider audience 
of sociologists, social and economic 
historians, and science policy specialists. 
However, as the Editors admit, the papers 
are only loosely related to the theme, and 
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exhibit a wide variety of approaches. 
They also vary markedly in quality and 
relevance. 

The selective reader will be rewarded. 
Notable items are the discussions of ‘Goal 
Direction of Scientific Research’ by Ron 
Johnston and Tom Jagtenberg, which 
draws judiciously on organization theory, 
and of ‘Ideologies of “Art” and “Science” 
in Medicine’ by Judy Sadler, which is a 
stimulating addition to the literature on 
professionalization. There are also well- 
documented case studies of the evolution 
of water turbines (by Edwin Layton) and 
of radio (by Hugh Aitken), and an analysis 
of ‘The Coming of the Assembly Line to 
Europe’ (by Patrick Fridenson). These 
papers all demonstrate the rich potential 
of an historical sociology of science and 
technology which carefully respects the 
(often recalcitrant) empirical details of 
historical events. Theory here guides and 
informs enquiry, and explanatory 
schemes are articulated, developed and 
tested through the complex representation 
of the historical material. In this context 
the informative description of the 
development of technical education in 
Germany (by Karl-Heinz Manegold), and 
the more superficial account of the nature 
of combustion technology (by Günter 
Küppers), although neither is theoretically 
explicit, are also potentially useful 

apers. 
t Aad yet this volume, overall, is 
disappointing. One of the main hopes for 
this series is that it will make available to 
an English-speaking audience some of the 
work now proceeding on the European 
Continent. But it has to be said, alas, that, 
with only one real exception (Manegold), 
the German contributions (which occupy 
nearly half the pages) are quite markedly 
more poorly written (translated?), sub- 
edited and proof read than the rest. 
Passages are, frankly, unintelligible, and 
verge on the illiterate — as in the 
parenthesis which reads: ‘since man were 
be born curious and heirs a satisfaction 
when he discovers the secret of nature’ 
(p. 23). The referencing is lamentably 
careless: one book, for instance, is 
published at ‘Berkeley et al?! The 
publishers and Editorial Board should 
take steps to improve these standards, 
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since they are a disservice to both readers 
and authors. 

One result of this intrusive shoddiness 
is that it is very difficult to assess the real 
quality of these European papers. But one 
criticism of them (again, Manegold 
excepted) can be ventured: they tend 


towards ambitious, synthesizing, ‘theo-_ 


retical’ overviews, and, where they refer 
to historical material, they do so in a 
rather cursory manner. Not only does this 
lack of detailed elaboration make those 
papers unconvincing, but it leaves the 
reader wondering what the point of this 
theorizing may be, for its use is nowhere 
exemplified. In the final paper, for 
instance, Peter Weingart offers what he 
calls ‘a sociological explanation’ of ‘the 
relation between science and technology’. 
His paper consists of a redescription and 
recategorization of several centuries of 
historical development, including some 


discussion of processes of ‘professional- , 


ization’. The paper contrasts interestingly 
with Judy Sadler’s careful and detailed 
discussion of medical professionalization 
— which, by commendable parsimony of 
both scope and theory, and by its specific 
historical ‘focus’, contrives to be both 
more profoundly ‘sociological’ and a 
much more convincing ‘explanation’. As 
Weingart himself reminds us (pp. 264-5), 
he is ‘arguing on a level of abstraction 
which does not fit neatly into the concrete 
historical periodization of events’. Quite 
$0. 
David Edge 
University of Edinburgh 


Gender Advertisements 
Erving Goffman Macmillan 1979 viii +84 
pp. £7.95 (£2.95 paper) 


Every picture tells a story. Here Goffman 
presents over 500 photographs drawn 
mainly from illustrated newspaper and 
magazine advertisements. The aim is to 
analyse ‘gender displays’: the cultural 
conventional ressions of sex-class 
membership hich are ordinarily 
available to us ‘at a glance’. Goffman’s 
usual preoccupation with the self recedes 
into the background as he grapples with 
gender, a category which contributes 
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more to ‘an understanding of what our 
ultimate nature ought to be and how and 
where this nature ought to be exhibited’ 
(p. 8) than any other social division. 
Embarking from the familiar realm of 
social situations where ‘most of the 
world’s work is done’ Goffman decisively 
rejects the doctrine that gender displays 
reflect hidden or underlying biological or 
social structural characteristics. Common- 
sensically, gender displays simply honour 
the presumed immutable differences 
between the sexes; for Goffman, they 
constitute those differences. 

This analysis of gender as an 
accountable phenomenon is facilitated by 
a ceremonial model. In the first of the 
book’s three sections Goffman argues that 
the rituals of gender display serve to afirm 
basic social arrangements (keeping 
women in their place) and to present 
ultimate conceptions of man and the 
world (our ‘essential’ gender identity). 
Nevertheless, Goffman is cautious about 
the political lessons of his analysis. In 
respect of feminist analyses of sexism his 
main reservation is that they stop short at 
the injustice of discrimination against 
women and fail to take up the broader 
issue of gender differentiation in which 
sexist practices are embedded. 
Consequently Goffman favours the more 
encompassing approach provided by a 
‘functionalist view of gender display’, 
which is also the source of much of the 
critical purchase developed in his analysis. 
His central thesis is that gender 
relationships are permeated by a 
behavioural vocabulary des of parent- 
child relationships. e ‘orientation 
licence’, ‘protective intercession’, ‘benign 
control’ and ‘non-person treatment’ 
which parents extend to children also 
characterizes the socially situated 
treatment of women by men. Thus, 
‘ritually speaking, females are equivalent 
to subordinate males and both are 
equivalent to children’ (p. 5). 

This much is routine Goffmanesque 
situational analysis, elegantly if 
somewhat wordily done. The news arrives 
in the second and third sections. The 
conceptual tools of Frame Analysis are 
employed in the second section to 
explicate the varying senses in which 
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pictures can and cannot be regarded as 
depictions of some ‘real’ state of affairs. 
Of course Goffman is well aware that 
advertisements do present a distorted view 
of the world, prettier and more affluent. 
Yet because advertisements trade on the 
same viewing competence which we all 


unthinkingly exercise in everyday 
encounters, and because they are 
deliberately contrived to permit 


unobstructed and unambiguous viewing, 
they provide a rich fund of data for the 
student of gender display. Thus, given 


Goffman’s special concern, the 
advertiser's hype is simply ‘hyper- 
ritualization’. 


The third and longest section is devoted 
to a pictorial analysis of the presentation 
of gender in advertisements. A grammar 
of gender display is described: a ‘single 
ritual idiom’ which organizes the ‘themes’ 
informing these small behaviours. This is 
developed with Goffman’s customary 
alacrity and insight. Using pictorial 
materials has the considerable advantage 
of allowing subtle features of gender 
displays to be exhibited where words 
alone would stand deficient. Although this 
is true of other work which has used this 
strategy, such as Bateson and Mead’s 
Balinese Character, the innovation marked 
by Gender Advertisements lies in its 
utilization of naturally-occurring photo- 
graphs rather than those taken by the 
researcher. Indeed, a central rationale for 
this study is that the pictures are part of the 
society they describe. 

All the standard methodological doubts 
about the status of Goffman’s sociology 
are raised by this book, perhaps the more 
acutely so in view of its novel data base. 
Goffman’s attempt to clarify the standing 
of his analysis is unsatisfactory, for it 
ducks the central question of how his 
interpretations of these pictures are 
justified or warranted. He is only too 
willing to disavow concern for what he 
misleadingly calls the question of ‘proof’, 
and he readily coricedes that his text is 
‘unsubstantiated’ and ‘cast in the style of 
generalization-by-pronouncement’ (pp. 
24-5). But the burden of the book belies 
these claims. The  skilfully-assembled 
arrays of photographs must be regarded 
as accomplishing some sort of warranting 
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work. And Goffman himself recognizes. 
the redundancy of traditional content 
analysis criteria of picture representa- 
tiveness and display prevalence when he 
argues that the main aim of his method is 
to enunciate the same ‘theme’ or ‘design’ 
which is exhibited in contentually dif- 
ferent advertisements. It seems that 
Goffman’s method works better than he 
knows, or at least better than he is 
prepared to tell us. 

The pictorial format nicely articulates 
Goffman’s long-standing interest in 
‘expressions given off’ during interaction. 
This format, along with the marriage of the 
hitherto disparate frame and situational 
elements of his thought, further attests to 
the rejuvenation of Goffman’s perspective 
which has occurred this decade. It is a pity 
that his more forthright and general 
statement on gender, ‘The Arrangement 
Between the Sexes’ (Theory and Society, 
1977), has not been reprinted here. 
Nevertheless, this book will rightly receive 
much attention ~ Goffman’s name and 
those two ladies beaming at us from the 
front cover are sufficient to ensure that. 

Gregory Smith 
University of Salford 


The Social Construction of Mind: Studies 
in Ethnomethodology and Linguistic 
Philosophy 

Jeff Coulter Macmillan 1979 190 pp. £10.00 


Coulter has written a sustained attack 
against the ‘mentalist’ proposition that 
when we describe ourselves or others as 
having a particular subjective experience, 
we refer to commensurate inner and 
private states. In a series of essays which 
deal with such topics as understanding, 
intention and motives, memory, pain, 
thought, and emotion, his aim is to show 
that when one says, for instance, that one 
understands, or remembers, or intends to 
do something, there is nothing which is 
ee aie of such avowals going on 
inside one’s head — there is no mental 
process which according to certain criteria 
one learns to distinguish, and thereby 
label, as ‘understanding’, etc. Similarly, 
attributions of these cognitive and 
emotional states to others do not depend 
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on there being some fixed behavioural 
indicators or contextual features in terms 
of which the conclusion that some 
‘understands’, ‘intends to do X’ and so on 
can be drawn. 

So what are we doing when we make 
these kinds of cognitive/affective avowals 
and attributions? Coulter answers this 
from the standpoint elucidated most 
notably by Austin, Ryle and Wittgenstein. 
The avowal or ascription of an inner state 
is not primarily descriptive of anything 
(anything, that is, about our private 
experiences, or about the context in which 
we claim to have those experiences) — but 
is instead ‘a move in a language game’, 
and bound up with the management (or 
‘performance’ in Austinian terms) of some 
interactional task. As users of a natural 
language, we do not learn to associate 
labels with some specific inner states or 
mental processes: what we do is to acquire 
a mastery of the conventional procedures 
for recognizable and warrantable 
avowals/attributions, made as resources in 
the accomplishment of social actions. The 
conventional character both of warranting 
cognitive or affective avowals/ 
attributions, and of their use in the 
management of interactional episodes, is 
claimed to be derived from some logical 
properties which concepts like ‘under- 
standing’, ‘feeling angry’, ‘intending’ and 
so on have in our language — properties 
which can be grasped by considering the 
status of (presuppositions of; connections 
between) a set of interrelated concepts. 

It is in this respect that Coulter may 
have limited himself, somewhat 
unfortunately. In proposing that the 
sociological investigation of subjective 
experience should properly shift away 
from any ‘mentalist’ basis towards the 
analysis of the orderly and conventional 
properties (the logic(s)) of the practical use 
of cognitive/affective categories, Coulter 
might wish to investigate (a) systematic 
features of interactants’ use of, and 
reasoning about, avowals/attributions of 
subjective experience on actual occasions 
(through the analysis of recorded data); or 
(b) some properties/presuppositions — or 
the ‘logical grammar’ — which concepts 
like ‘understanding’, ‘pain’, etc., have in 
our language, by considering their 
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relationships in the abstract; or (c) both. 
He does not pursue any of these 
alternatives at all systematically, or show 
us what the products of such analyses 
might be (other than the very briefest 
illustration, e.g. pp. 26-34). One needs to 
know, in detail, what ‘organized’ prop- 
erties of warrantable (publically available) 
avowals/ascriptions of inner states con- 


sist of. It is at just those points in each... 
essay at which such detail might have, 


been entered into that Coulter ‘leave(s) the 


subject, in the hope that enough has been | 


said to stimulate its further development’ 
(p. 139). 


Paul Drew . ` 


University of York 


Die Entwickling des okzidentalen 
Rationalismus: Eine Analyse von Max . 
Webers Geselischaftsgeschichte A 
Wolfgang Schluchter J. C. B. Mohf (Paul 
»Siebeck) 1979 ix+ 280 pp. n.p. : 


The wide-ranging comparative historical 
investigations of Max Weber, revolving 
around the unique yet universally 
significant development of modern 
occidental civilization, have not ceased to 


stimulate controversy among scholars’ 


concerned with problems of history and 
social change. Schluchter’s book presents 
a sophisticated reinterpretation and 
development of the theoretical status and 
content of Weber’s sociology in the 
context of contemporary debates about 
evolution, history, and social science. 
Weber’s sociology has generally been 
characterized in one of two ways. In the 
view held by Bendix, Roth, and 


Winckelmann, Weber's approach is that - 


of typological comparative analysis, 
aimed at the elucidation of particular 
causal chains in a variety of historical 
patterns of combination of elements. 


Tenbruck, by contrast, interprets Weber’s 


T d cach, > 


‘+ = > od 
approach as ‘neo-evolutionary’ or even - 


‘evolutionary’ in nature, involving an 
endogenous theory of change. Schluchter 
argues for a third interpretation: that 


Weber’s sociology lies somewhere 
between comparative typology and 
evolutionary theory. Substantively, 


Weber’s concepts were designed to 
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highlight and clarify the uniqueness of the 
West, rather than to develop a universally 
applicable typology of modes and 
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one which deserves further reflection. 
Mary Fulbrook 
New Hall, Cambridge 


\ directions of rationality; epistemologi- 
Hi cally, Weber’s neo-Kantian assumptions 


>? implied a value-related diagnostic con- Demystifying Social Statistics 


cern with modern occidental culture. 
Hence, for Schluchter, Weber’s work 
develops neither a comparative structural 
analysis of world history, nor a universal 
theory of evolution; rather, it is a ‘societal 
history’ of the West. 

To demonstrate and clarify this 
‘developmental-historical’ approach, 
Schluchter devotes the bulk of the book to 
a systematic exposition and extension of 
Weber’s basic concepts and analysis of 

of law and domination. Making 
liberal heuristic’) use of the ideas of 
Habermas, Kohlberg, Luhmann, Parsons 
and Bellah, Schluchter constructs a series 
of diagrams and tables summarizing and 
ordering Weber's ideal-typical concepts 
into some form of evolutionary 
framework. Each ‘stage’ is informed by its 
own ‘structural principles’ and problems; 
and: compatible with each level are a 
(limited) variety of specific ‘structural 
forms’. In the penultimate chapter, 
Schluchter aims the analytic arsenal thus 
developed at Weber’s substantive 
problem: the role of the Reformation in 
the ‘transion to modernity’. 

Much of Schluchter’s exposition is lucid 
and his tables are helpful for clarificatory 
purposes. The argument about the 
Western-oriented bias of Weberian 
concepts is worthwhile. And Schluchter 
makes a useful attempt to develop a 
notion of a ‘developmental-historical’ 
sociology which retains a theory of action 
as against the functionalist-systems 
approach to evolutionary theory. But I 
remain unconvinced by Schluchter’s 
superimposition of even this degree of 
evolutionism on Weber’s sociology. The 
gap between classificatory redescription of 
‘stages’ in terms of ‘structural principles’ 
and the causal explanation of particular 
social changes from within an action- 
theoretical framework remains too great 
and the application of the framework to 
the Protestant Ethic thesis is 
unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, Schluchter’s 
contribution to the debate is an original 


John Irvine, Ian Miles and Jeff Evans (eds) 
Pluto Press 1979 390 pp. £3.95 


This collection of essays fills a major gap 
in the literature on Social Science research 
methodology. It has long been an 
accepted proposition within Sociology 
that official statistics are unreliable as 
evidence, collected as they are by 
government agencies within set 
administrative and political constraints. 
Since Sutherland in the forties introduced 
the notion of statistically invisible ‘white 
collar crime’, sociologists of crime and 
deviance have had a great deal to say 
about these problems, though mostly in 
general terms, culminating in Cicourel’s 
devastating critique of the socially and 
organizationally ‘constructed’ nature of 
Statistical data. His contribution, along 
with Hindess’s work on the theoretical 
nature of statistical information, do, 
however, seem to have brought the use of 
statistics for the purposes of substantive 
sociological argumentation into dis- 
repute. The research response has been 
either the total rejection of the validity of 
macro data, or the uncritical and 
pragmatic use of: it is the only thing we 
have got, so we might as well use it. 

This book aims to avoid these polarities 
of approach, and to introduce a more 
informed, and so more constructive, use 
of government statistics both socio- 
logically and politically (for most of the 
contributors, inseparable domains). The 
essays presented cover major areas of 
official data collection, with the exception 
of criminal statistics. This exclusion is no 
shortcoming, since plenty of information 
is available elsewhere on the subject, 
though it does make the book seem more 
of an original exposé of the political and 
theoretical naivité of sociologists than it 
really is. I suspect that many researchers 
will find the tone of amazing revelations, 
and the construction of positivist straw- 
men, hard to swallow. 

The common theme of all the articles is 
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the relationship between the political and 
economic functions of the State as 
expressed in the data collection process, 
and the nature of the data itself as 
sociological knowledge. As with so many 
methodological questions, the real 
interest and genuine sense of problem 
only emerge at the moment of application 
to concrete research problems. There is an 
excellent essay by T. Nichols, ‘Social 
Class: Official, Sociological, and Marxist’, 
which in practice achieves the often 
proclaimed goal of integrating theoretical 
conceptual debate with a discussion of the 
quality and sources of empirical data. The 
articles on sexism in official statistics and 
on labour, wealth and medical statistics, 
each in some detail, outline particular 
conceptual underpinnings as well as 
straightforward omissions and exclusions 
in official information. Some of these 
omissions, and recurring reconceptual- 
izations are very significant, if not to say 
scandalous, such as the fact that in 
employment data analysis workingdays 
lost through sickness and industrial 
injuries are given for males only, or that 
the successive narrowing of definitions 
have led to the lowering of the numbers 
estimated to be in poverty or unemploy- 
ment. The reader further contains a 
couple of useful papers on forecasting 
and opinion polls, topics often neglected 
in standard textbooks. The most interest- 
ing article in the section on statistics 
and the State, indeed in the whole 
reader, is that by an anonymous Govern- 
ment Statisticians Collective, ‘How 
Officials Statistics are Produced. Views 
from the Inside’. It is interesting not 
because of the conspiratorial plots of 
deception it reveals, but because of the 
detailed thoroughness with which it shows 
that the process of conceptualization, 
problem selection and interpretation in 
the ‘cycle of statistical production’ is a 
great deal more subtle and elusive than 
plot-like. It is also not so different from 
knowledge production in general, only 
politically and socially more crucial. 
There seems to be no need for outright 
falsification and political manipulation in 
a system where bureaucratic organization, 
recruitment of personnel, secrecy and 
tradition, all conspire to create some kind 
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of consensus and status quo conception of 
the political and social order. 

I will refrain from commenting on 
those essays that attempt to present 
historical summaries and sociological 
explanations of the origins and nature of 
mathematics, statistics, the use of 
quantification in social science, and 
positivism within the confines of a few 
pages. They serve only to mystify, and 
detract attention from the thorough work 
presented in the substantive articles. 

Two major contradictions emerge in 
the discussions. Firstly, since it is the 
political and economic interests of the 
State which determine concepts used and 
criteria of relevance employed, and it is 
only the State and its agents which has the 
power and the resources to compile such 
large scale data, then what possibilities 
remain for an informed radical 
sociological debate on macro issues? 
Secondly, if statistical information is not 
‘collected’ but in some sense ‘produced’, 
representing not findings but concep- 
tually determined ideological creations, 
what theoretical justifications can there 
be for considering them at all? The 
answer this reader gives to the first 
question is a quest for a more critically 
informed reading of the data with 
knowledge of conditions of collection and 
a constant scrutiny of political assump- 
tions. The Government Statisticians 
Collective calls importantly for more 
academic discussion of the models with 
which government researchers work. 
(But this advice sounds simpler than it is, 
given the organizational and political 
differences between agencies, depart- 
ments and governments, as well as the 
idiosyncratic nature of data collectors ' 
such as magistrates, doctors and tax 
ee Further, since much official 
information is presented to the public in 
an already interpreted form, there is scope 
for a radical reinterpretation of existing 
data, as well as for independent research 
filling in gaps. The second contradiction 
proves a harder nut to crack and the 
writers here vary in their approach 
depending on how narrowly the notion of 
‘created’ is defined. The book reflects the 
more general debate within Marxist 
epistemology on the nature of knowledge, 
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ideology and science, and a coherent 
position is not presented. This seems 
inevitable considering the collective 
nature of the work, and rather enhances its 
educational usefulness, though not 
perhaps its intellectual standing. 

Finally, if as the conclusion states only a 
socialist state can produce radical social 
statistics, then in the meantime we are left 
with what looks distinctly like piecemeal 
statistical engineering. With more works 
like this, however, that option would be 
politically and sociologically more 
rewarding than at present. 

E. S. Lyon 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


The Transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism 

John D. Stephens Macmillan 1979 231 pp. 
£12.50 (£4.95 paper) 


There was a time when those interested in 
the nature of capitalism and its potential 
for transformation, ` emphasized the 
similarities that existed between national 
social formations (countries). Hence, it 
was argued that the accumulation process 
~ as the inherent logic of the capitalist 
mode of production — brought about 
similar effects in terms of the essential 
features of class structures, national states, 
and distributive processes. Any differences 
that may exist were seen as legacies of pre- 
capitalist forms of production, ‘uneven’ 
developments in the capitalist mode of 
production, and the emergence of an 
international division of labour. But, 
generally, the similarities were stressed to 
the neglect of the differences. This, 
however, has now changed. Over the past 
decade, there has been a growing tendency 
to emphasize the differences and within 
this context, to assess the extent to which 
the conjuncture of class forces in some 
countries are more likely than in others, to 
bring about socialism. 

It is within this perspective that 
Stephen’s analysis has to be understood. 
He more-or-less assumes that revolution 
is no longer on the agenda for most 
advanced capitalist countries and that any 
transition to socialism will only occur asa 
long-term process, brought about by the 
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emergence of politically effective working- 
class movements. Consequently, those 
countries characterized by strong 
working-class movements are further 
along the path of transition than others. 
What, then, accounts for the strength of 
labour movements? According to 
Stephens, they have developed in those 
countries in which capital is characterized 
by a high level of monopolization, and in 
which the industrial infrastructure is 
conducive to centralised bargaining 
systems and to union centralization. These 
factors not only strengthen the role of 
labour movements but also the impact of 
socialist hegemony such that social 
democratic governments are more likely 
to be elected. 

On the basis of a rather complex 
statistical analysis, Stephens compares 
seventeen developed Western capitalist 
democracies in terms of levels of public 
expenditure and various patterns of 
economic and social inequalities. He 
concludes that those countries which have 
experienced higher levels of labour 
organization and longer periods of social 
democratic governments have more 
redistributive systems of state-financial 
social welfare and are somewhat more 
egalitarian in their structures. This, for 
Stephens, confirms the view that welfare 
systems cannot be seen, in the manner of 
some Marxists, as solely serving the 
functional needs of capital. Thus, to 
quote: ‘In Sweden, a strong labour 
movement and a long period of socialist 
incumbency has led to the extension of 
democratic control and very significant 
redistribution. There the welfare state is 

art of a transitional political economy 
Teen capitalism and socialism.” (p. 
174) Indeed, this brings Stephens to the 
core of his argument. 

He claims that Sweden is further along 
the road to socialism than any other 
Western capitalist country. This is not only 
because of the welfare state but also since, 
over the past decade, the Swedish labour 
movement has shifted its objectives from 
‘welfare state reformism’ to ‘democratic 
ownership and control of production’ (p. 
177). In this, Stephens places most of his 
hopes on the labour unions’ proposals 
from the creation of collective wage earner 
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funds which he sees as ‘a brilliant solution 
to the political and tactical problems of 
social democracy in its attempt to go 
beyond the welfare state towards 
socialism’ (p. 190). Under the proposals 
companies with more than one hundred 
employees — accounting for two-thirds of 
all private employment — would have to 
transfer 20 per cent of their profits in the 
form of newly-issued shares to the funds, 
administered by the trade unions. On 
present calculations this would mean that 
the overwhelming majority of equity 
capital would be a prt in 
about fifty years. But would this bring 
about socialism? Stephens ‘dismisses’ the 
British nationalized industries on the 
grounds that: ‘The State enterprises were 
run by the same criteria — profitability and 
efficiency — as the private ones were. As 
long as the management is judged solely 
on these criteria, and not on its 
relationship with and accountability to 
the workers, it is obvious that control 
relations will be the same’ (p. 71). Fair 
enough. But why should Stephens assume 
that Swedish wage earner funds would be 
any different? Even if such funds did come 
to own the majority of shares in such 
Swedish-based multinationals as Volvo, 
Saab, SKF, Asea, Electrolux, etc., are they 
likely to be ‘run’ on criteria other than 
those of ‘profitability and efficiency’, 
competing as they do in various capitalist 
economies? But, of course, the proposals 
may neyer get off the ground, if only 
because company accounting procedures 
and/or a crisis of profitability may create 
circumstances such that there are little or 
no profits. There is also a further point of 
some relevance; there has not been a 
Social Democratic government in Sweden 
since 1976. 

Stephens has written an interesting 
book. Certainly his argument is a useful 
corrective to those who regard labour 
movements as doing little more than 
incorporating working-class interests 
within capitalism. Labour movements do 
reinforce and express class antagonisms 
and they remain the major force for 
socialism. Indeed, despite my criticisms, I 
would agree with Stephens that the 
conditions for socialism are more evident 
in Sweden than in many other Western 
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countries. My major objection is that 

although he places so much emphasis on 

the proposals for wage earner funds, he 

fails to discuss their specific and concrete 

nature; the dangers they pose for the 

Swedish working-class movement as well 
as their potential. 

Richard Scase 

University of Kent at 

Canterbury 


Servants of Post-Industrial Power?: 
Sociologie du Travail in Modern France 
Michael Rose Macmillan 1979 226 pp. 
£12.00 


Who now reads Georges Friedmann? 

A first glance at the subtitle of this book 
evokes the thoughts: Why such a narrow 
subject? — the history of a sociological 
current in France: and Who would be 
interested? — besides the seven or eight 
‘Frenchists’ in British sociology. But if 
one immediately skips to the book’s 
concluding chapter a much more 
universalistic model is presented; a subtle 
and clearly elaborated, empirically 
oriented model for a sociology of 
knowledge. The object of the model is to 
what degree social science furthers the 
aims of ruling strata. Sociology according 
to the framework, can do this in two ways 
— (1) directly — as servants of power (viz. 
through direct intervention on the side 
of power, legitimation of power, 
counselling, etc.) and (e) indirectly — 
through an ‘ideological’ effect. Rose 
concludes that postwar French industrial 
sociology is not a servant of power, but 
none the less sanctions power 
ideologically. It does this by a ‘consensus 
over what can be safely excluded from 
analytical priority; namely, ‘the 
perpetuation of distinctively capitalist 
economic institutions and their associated 
class relations’. And these theories’ ‘true 
ideological significance has been negative; 
i.e. they have acted as a barrier to the 
creation of more adequate theories’. 

This concluding thesis is sufficient 
enticement for the reader to plow through 
successive chapters on Friedmann, Pierre 
Naville, Mallet, Touraine, Crozier and 
Reynaud. For all the apparent diversity of 
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these theories, Rose is able to locate an 
underlying theme, which is that 
technological advance is ‘the chief motor’ 
of societal transformation. 

Rose is able to refute Baritz’s ‘servants 
of power’ thesis without much trouble. 
Equally his identification of technological 
determinism as underlying theme is 
edifying. But what is central to his project 
is to show how social structures in France 
acted causatively in placing limits on 
industrial sociological theories. In this, he 
partly fails. 

Sociologie du travail in France, Rose 
recounts, grew up in the immediate 
postwar period, around Friedmann; in 
reaction to prevailing French political and 
epistemological doctrines. Politically, 
sociologie du travail was the ouvrierisme of 
the non-Communist, and increasingly 
anti-Communist, Left. Epistemologically, it 
was a skeptical reaction (and a 
resurrection of Durkheim’s spirit) to the 
rationalist dogmatics predominant in the 
French academy. These are the reasons for 
its systematic neglect of political economy. 
If one brings in the accumulation of 
capital as prime mover, then Friedmann’s 
Problémes humaines du machinisme industriel, 
becomes contemporary Braverman-type, 
labour process sociology. After all, both 
concentrate on the relationship between 
people and machines, as distinct from 
industrial relations’ focus on social 
relations in the workplace. 

Rose correctly points out that ‘new 
working class’ theories were more a 
reaction to 1958 than 1968. Working class 
impotence in the face of De Gaulle’s im- 
position of the new Republic provoked 
embourgeoisement theories. And Mallet, 
for instance, in 1963 was against these on 
one front and orthodox Marxism on the 
other. 

These are interesting points. The 
problem is there are all too few places, in 
which Rose pursues this contextualization 
of theories, in Quentin Skinner’s sense of 
the word. Most of the narrative is too 
limitedly textualist. This, itself, would not 
be a drawback in a book with theoretical 
objectives; but this book has no 
theoretical goals: the author limits himself 
to exegesis and empirical criticism of 
theories. 
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British sociologists will first turn to the 
presentations of Mallet and Touraine. 
Rose treats Mallet’s model in a not 
sufficiently historical fashion, and views 
the primary demarcation as new vs. old 
working class. Mallet found within the old 
working class, a craft based pre-1914 
syndicalist grouping, and a mass- 
production based Communist grouping 
which was its temporal successor. It is 
crucial to his theory the renewed 
autonomy of automation, will reawaken 
syndicalist, autogestion proclivities. Hence 
a three phase model is more instructive in 
connection to Mallet’s work than Rose’s 
two phase model. 

Rose maintains that ‘Touraine’s 
actionalism is evidently that of Sartre’s 
existentialized marxism’. This is, to me, 
inconceivable. Touraine’s macro-theory 
is diametrically opposed to existential- 
ism; it is quintessentially rationalist (and of 
course existentialism is the ultimate in 
anti-rationalism). Touraine’s theory is in 
fact the perfect rationalist conflict theory. Start- 
ing from the simple assumption that social 
change is basically a function of conflict, he 
generates — with the help of a few auxiliary 
postulates — a universalistic periodization 
of societies by salient forms of conflict. In 
regard to this model and Poro 
society, Rose argues there is little 
empirical value. I don’t see why. The two 
keystones of Tourain’s theory are that the 
primary arena of class conflict is dis- 
placed from the industrial sphere to other 
areas of society, where the new social 
movements (women’s, students, environ- 
mentalist) are active; and that the stake 
(enjeu) for which classes struggle is no 
longer the state, but control over civil 
society. Now, empirically speaking: to the 
extent that non-working class conflicts 
account for major social change; and in so 
far as these increasingly concern societal 
institutions as distinct from those of the 
state — Touraine’s model is corroborated. 

In fact, in so far as post-industrial 
society connotes the devaluation of the 
sphere of production, the title ‘servants of 
post-industrial power’ seems inappropri- 
ate. In 1975, Touraine in a verbal justifi- 
cation of his post-industrial society model 
priniarily referred to sociology itself; he 
maintained that industrial sociology had 
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become marginal, and this corroborated 
his theory. His first example of a ‘post- 
industrial’ theorist was Foucault(!). 

It is surprising that a book on French 
sociology can avoid reference to the 
influence of academic Marxism and 
structuralism of 1968 to the present. 
Whether one wants to call it post- 
industrial society or late capitalism, the 
sphere of production has become less 
important. Not just Foucault, but French 
Marxists withdrew attention from pro- 
duction and examined knowledge, the 
state, culture and laws. And this has been 
absolutely central in the development of 
academic sociology. To wit, who are the 
most widely known junior associates of 
Touraine in Britain today? Not Claude 
Durand, but Marxist urbanist M. Castells 
and the PCF’s Jean Lojkine. Equally, in a 
book — in part — concerned with labour 
process theories, how can the work of 
Christian Palloix — whose Procès de 
production et crise du capitalism is by far the 
most sophisticated macro-theoretical 
treatment of the labour process, be 
omitted? 

Despite these drawbacks, Rose’s book is 
worth reading. Both for the interesting 
information provided, and the beginnings 
ofa model for a sociology of knowledge as 
applied to industrial sociology. 

Scott M. Lash 
University of Lancaster 


The Origins of the Economy: A 
Comparative Study of Distribution in 
Primitive and Peasant Economies 
Frederich L. Pryor Academic Press 1977 475 
pp. £14.00 $21.50 


‘The Status of Women in Pre-industrial 
Societies 

Martin King Whyte Princeton University 
Press 1978 222 pp. £10.10 


Both these studies in comparative 
sociology, the first by an economist, the 
second by a sociologist, make use of that 
much criticized instrument of research, 
the Human Relations Area Files. As a 
result the work will tend to be avoided by 
most contemporary social scientists in 
Europe, even though the method was one 
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pioneered in the early adventurous years 
of L.S.E. by that loosely-assorted trio, 
Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg. A 
good deal of space is taken up in 
explaining and judging the ‘cross cultural 
method’ as well as in running over 
definitional problems (appendices make 
up approximately 123 pages of Pryor’s 
long book) in some elementary ways. This 
prolixity is a reflection of the resistance of 
scholars who are often committed to the 
sloppier methods of comparison and 
analyses that we all practice and therefore 
are reluctant to question. 

What about the results? Whyte 
conclusively disposes of the idea of a 
unitary variable one can call the ‘status of 
women’. In its place he establishes a series 
of ten scales which he uses to measure 
different aspects of the relative status, 
roles, and relations of the sexes. The 
results run contrary to many current 
assumptions. Warfare, hunting, share of 
subsistence work, activities demanding 
male strength, exclusive male groups, 
none of these seem to be associated with 
higher male status. Male investigators do 
not provide evidence of a systematic bias 
in the picture given of the position of 
women. 

On the positive side, matrilineal 
systems mean higher status for women 
and ‘private property’, a lower one. 
However, the most consistent pattern to 
emerge was the associations with measures 
of ‘social complexity’; in the more 
complex societies women have more 
informal authority but lower ratings on 
many other features. 

The units on which the instrument is 
built consist of local settlements and 
ethnic sub-groups rather than more 
differentiated states that form the basis of 
‘cross-national’ studies. Nevertheless, 
Whyte offers some interesting suggestions 
for work of this latter kind, based on a 
wide reading and the author’s own 
research on China. From the ‘cross- 
cultural’ standpoint, the conclusions will 
challenge certain assumptions based on 
less systematic methods; and while some 
may wish to question (and hopefully 
improve) the modes of assessment, the 
results of this study will have to be 
seriously considered by ali those with an 
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interest in the field — especially by those 
who have been stimulated by the work of 
Engels. 

Pryor’s work is yet more ambitious, 
although the title, like most titles, makes 
more claims than the book. For we are 
dealing here essentially with systems of 
exchange; there is little or no treatment 
of production, although ‘modes of 
subsistence production’ are an important 
explanatory variable. 

Pryor brings to the task the expertise of 
an economist versed in regression analysis 
but he also includes a case-study, 
developed with Nelson Graburn on the 
basis of his study of the Taqagmuit 
Eskimo. In addition, he presents a careful 
exposition of the problems of cross- 
cultural analysis and a long appendix 
discussing substantive questions that 
emerged in the research, including an 
economist’s approach to bridewealth and 
dowry. 

To some it will seem curious, though 
not unusual, for an analysis of ‘the origins 
of the economy’ to concentrate exclusively 
on distribution, indeed on ‘transactions’. 
These are of two main sorts, exchange and 
transfer. The author rightly points to the 
anthropologist’s neglect of ‘transfer’, 
partly through a widespread but implicit 
commitment to reciprocity as an ultimate 
‘good’. He begins by defining four 
‘distributional modes’, market exchange, 
reciprocal exchange, noncentric transfers 
and centric transfers. Using a sample of 
sixty ‘primitive and peasant societies’, he 
tries to test a variety of propositions about 
the determinants of these various modes. 
As an economist he is more familiar with 
the problems of applying causal and 
correlational analyses than most 
anthropologists and sociologists who are 
still labouring with verbal formulations 
that explicitly or implicitly entail simple 
determinist assumptions (either the 
economy or the polity). Moreover it is 
refreshing to find hypotheses drawn from 
the work of economists being tested on 
‘other cultures’. 

Pryor’s problems are of another kind. 
While he does undertake (with Graburn) a 
more intensive study of the distributional 
modes of one society (the Eskimaux), he is 
short on the analysis of mechanisms. 
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Hence the results are rather disjointed; 
and where correlations are established 
(e.g. in the correlation of slavery, a non- 
centric transfer, with polygeny, p. 234) the 
explanation of the link is not always 
convincing. 

Another general problem is that while 
Pryor avoids many anthropological 
pitfalls, his own distinctions between the 
‘economic’ and the ‘social’ are given more 
weight than they can reasonably bear. This 
situation derives mostly from the nature of 
the data. Itis quite understandable that he 
should find it necessary to exclude ‘social 
invisibles’ from his calculations of 
whether a transaction was ‘balanced’ or 
not, and he rightly points to the easy 
assumptions of balanced reciprocity into 
which anthropologists have been drawn. 
But the justness of that criticism does not 
prevent the alternative assumption being 
quite unrealistic. The fact that social 
invisibles are difficult to measure does not 
make them any the less significant in 
human transactions. Certainly the attempt 
to define marriage transactions as 
exchanges or ‘transfers’ on the basis of 
visibles does not add anything to the 
current literature, though it deserves study 
since he always presents substantial 
reviews of the theoretical discussions. 

It is a brave attempt, showing a 
considerable sensitivity to the material. 
The end result, however, is disappointing, 
partly because of the overly-empiricist 
approach he adopts, letting ‘results’ 
emerge from his runs or running tests 
upon other people’s hypotheses. Partly, 
too, because of the atomistic tendencies 
that come from dealing in a series of tests. 
But if the substantive results of the inquiry 
are few, the particular discussions of 
problems are useful guides to further 
research. 

Jack Goody 
Cambridge 


Housing Policy and the State: Allocation, 
Access and Control 

John Lambert, Christ Paris and Bob Blackaby 
Macmillan 1978 178 pp. £8.95 (£3.50 
paper) 
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Not Much Improvement: House 
Improvement Policy in Birmingham 
Chris Paris and Bob Blackaby Heinemann 
1979 208 pp. £12.00 


We may, during this current government, 
wimess the demolition of the public 
housing edifice in Britain, if not, the 
dismantling of policy research in the field. 
In the light of these possibilities, a hard 
assessment of recent work on the practices 
of public housing policies becomes 
urgent. The more so if this research lays 
claims to unveiling the logic, political and 
economic, of these policies. 

The two studies under review raise for 
themselves a two-tiered question. Are they 
able to develop a sufficiently coherent 
problematic to provide an alternative 
sociological understanding of the 
management of public housing? And, can 
they relate government intervention to the 
structural determinants of change within 
Britain’s older industrial cities? 

The first study, Housing Policy and the 
State: Allocation, Access and Control, is the 
more ambitious in its conceptual efforts. 
It rejects Weberian approaches to the 
study of urban policy practices, and opts 
for the ‘new urban sociology’ of Manuel 
Castells. This option appears to be 
philosophical rather than operational, for 
the authors begin their second chapter, 
‘From Theory to Method’, by jettisoning 
Castells’ method in favour of his theory’s 
‘central concerns’. These are identified as 
the development of capitalism, social 
control and working-class reaction. 

Having expelled the specificity of 
Castells’ framework, in the process 
confusing epistemology and method, the 
authors propose their own practices for 
establishing their ground for knowledge — 
research action! This notion is influenced 
by Cicourel, in antithesis to Rappoport’s 
concept of ‘action research’. We are told 
what the researchers did in practicing 
‘research action’, but we are not informed 
of its consequences for establishing the 
bases of their explanation. All we know is 
that this study is neither an empirical 
application of the ‘new urban sociology’, 
nor a “community study’. The question is 
whether this conceptual cocktail makes 
any difference to the appreciation of what 
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the authors in fact set out to do. Namely, 
to give us a researched account of the 
policies of public housing allocation, 
access and control in four inner areas of 
Birmingham between 1971—1974. The 
spine of the text consists of four case 
studies, each focusing on the relations of 
urban ‘para-institutions’ (e.g. housing 
advice centres, housing associations, 
residents’ action groups) to the policy 
actions of the local authority. 

What differentiates this work from the 
many other studies of the public housing 
policy research industry is that it attempts 
to provide a view ‘from below’. The 
authors give an insight into the ways that 
demands and interests are articulated, 
without altering the relations between 
what they persist in calling, ‘the managers 
and the managed’. This discursive ‘slip’ is 
indicative, however, of the inability of the 
authors to deploy a coherent conceptual 
framework. 

Not Much Improvement: House 
Improvement Policy in Birmingham, is 
paradoxically, perhaps because of the 
absence of theoretical pretensions, more 
successful as an explanation. It invites the 
reader to accept the text for what it is, 
setting out in its introduction the 
objectives of each chapter. These are, in 
sequence: an account of the changing 
nature of urban renewal in the context of 
state housing policy; the relation of these 
to the inner city housing market; an 
outline of central/local government 
relations, focusing on the division of 
labour between the two; an examination 
of urban renewal practice during the 
period which coincided with the 
introduction of corporate planning and 
area management: the dynamic and role 
of public sean The period under 
study is between 1972 and 1976. The 
authors set out in the right direction; 
having noted how very few houses were 
actually ‘managed’ (i.e. renewed), during 
this period, they ask: ‘what in fact was 
being managed?’ 

The conclusions they reach after the 
descriptive journey outlined above, is that 
improvement policies are a means of 
lowering housing standards for the 
working-class, subsidizing private land- 
lords, and encouraging owner-occupa- 
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tion. Stretching their interpretation a 
little, they add that improvement policies 
can be envisaged as a rehearsal for funda- 
mental changes in housing policies as a 
whole. 

The problem of the second study is the 
reverse of that of the first. Having 
established the descriptive foundations 
for a theorized explanation, the authors 
opt for a philosophical statement rather 
than explanatory denouement. But the 
political impact of their statement is 
weakened. It depends on an empirical 
assessment of their findings, which cannot 
match their position. 

In their first study, the authors declared 
that they were searching for an urban 
sociology, preferably a new one. These 
two texts show how difficult this search is, 
and also how it cannot begin without 
abandoning completely not only the 
approaches, but also the stance of welfare 
policies research. 

Elizabeth Lebas 
London 


BOOK NOTES 


The rate of growth of the sociological 
literature has in recent years provoked the 
publication of many books which attempt 
to chart this growth in a systematic 
fashion. They range from the well 
annotated American guides to inform- 
ation sources in Urban Studies, of which 
the most recent is Hasia R. Diner’s 
Women and Urban Society (Gale Research 
Company, 1979) to comprehensive 
listings of more or less everything 
published in a particular field, of which a 
notable example is the massive 15,056 — 
item Bibliography of British Industrial 
Relations by G. S. Bain and G. B. Woolven 
(Cambridge University Press, 1979, 
£47.50). Despite its daunting size this 
book is a model of clarity, and helpful 
organization, even to the point of noting 
simply that Dennis Chapman’s ‘The 
combination of hecklers in the East of 
Scotland, 1822 and 1827’ (Scott. Hist. Rev., 
xxvii, etc.) is about those who prepared 
the flax for spinning. 

The decision whether to go for 
selectivity or comprehensiveness, anno- 
tation or bare listing are clearly con- 
strained as much by commercial as by 
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cognitive considerations. Perhaps the best 
established bibliography in British 
sociology, John Westergaard, Anne 
Weyman and Paul Wiles, Modern British 
Society (Frances Pinter, 1977, £7.50) is now 
in its second edition. It is selective, 
deliberately light on journal articles, and 
entirely without annotation. The 
organization of its topics, in this widely 
taught field, is intelligent and the book is 
of obvious value to teachers and students 
alike. In the same series, Olive Banks, The 
Sociology of Education (Frances Pinter, 1978 
£10.00) makes a more forthright attempt 
to evaluate, if not individual items, at least 
the rationale for choosing some rather 
than other items. Each of its seventeen 
chapters has a brief introduction which 
goes some way to locate students and 
researchers in current debates. Agairi, a 
useful book, but both could have been 
much more useful with annotation. 

The BSA Sub-Committee on Equality 
of the Sexes has produced an excellent 
annotated bibliography Sociology Without 
Sexism: a sourcebook (1978, £2.00) which 
generally avoids gratuitous comment and 
restricts itself to a description of each item 
in twenty sections. This brief booklet (77 
pages) demonstrates that it is quite 
possible to provide a reasonably thorough 
guide to subject matter, which article and 
book titles often fail to do, in a very 
few well-chosen words. This adds 
immeasurably to the value of a 
bibliography for both research and 
teaching purposes. Another guide to this 
literature, Work on Women by Mary Evans 
and David Morgan (Tavistock, 1979, 
£2.50), attempts to overcome this prob- 
lem by breaking up the bibliography 
within main headings with an indication 
of the type of content or line of argument 
in groups of references. Evans and Morgan 
do this, on the whole, very skilfully. 


Two bibliographies from abroad 
commend themselves to British 
sociologists. The Instituto Fe Y 


Secularidad in Madrid has produced a 
comprehensive and elegant Sociology of 
Religion and Theology: a bibliography (1977). 
The first part consists of about 80 pages of 
reviews (in Spanish) of some important 
works in the sociology of religion, the 
point of which in a book of this type is not 
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entirely clear as most of these works have 
been extensively discussed elsewhere. The 
second part contains a list of more than 
16,000 titles, usefully organized and 
introduced in both Spanish and English. 
This book is clearly an essential aid for the 
sociologist of religion for reasons of 
convenience, though, once again, even the 
briefest annotation is sadly lacking. 

The Asian Social Science Bibliography, 
1968, edited by N. K. Goil (Delhi, 
Hindustan Publishing Corporation, 1977) 
is part of a very ambitious project, and 
further updated volumes are promised. 
The volume to hand contains more than 
2,700 items covering all the social sciences 
and more than go per cent of these are 
annotated. As with the other large 
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bibliographies considered here, the 
analytical table of contents is very expertly 
constructed and the index is 
comprehensive, which makes the book 
easy to use and of value far beyond the 
mere checking of references. The only 
substantial complaint to be made about it 
is that it excludes both Japan and the 
largest country in Asia, The People’s 
Republic of China. As it includes works on 
Taiwan, we can only conclude that in the 
case of the latter, this was a political 
decision. This obviously limits the 
usefulness of the bibliography but this 
apart, this book is of unparalleled value 
for the student of Asian societies in recent 
times. 


LS. 


Society for the 
Scientific Study 
of Religion 


The 1980 Annual Meeting of the Society for the Scientific 
Study of Religion to be held: October 30 - November 2, 
1980, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

(theme: ‘Religion and Human Rights - Past and Present’). 


Registration, Reservation and Program materials may be 
obtained from: 


Society for the Scientific Study of Religion 
P.O. Box U68-A, 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 


Ritual Kinship 


The Structure and Historical Development of the 
Compadrazgo System in Rural Tlaxcala 
Hugo G. Nutini and Betty Bell 


One of the most crucial institutions in Latin America, compadrazgo 
provides—through the link of a person, an object, or an occasion—a 
basic social bond among people that plays much the same role as 
kinship in tribal societies. Although this “ritual kinship” is 
wide-spread, it remains poorly understood with regard to its 
implications and the context in which it is found. Focusing on the 
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Daiva K. Stasiulis 


Pluralist and Marxist perspectives on 
racial discrimination in South Africa! 


ABSTRACT 


The conventional wisdom on South African race relations has been 
dominated by the pluralist perspective. This paper attempts to 
demonstrate how the pluralist approach, characterized as it is by in- 
stitutional and ethnological determinism and an undue emphasis 
upon select racially discriminatory practises, removed from their 
structural context, obscures rather than explains the nature of racial 
domination. Moreover, the critique offered by this school of the 
Marxist approach is a misguided one, directed at a strawman theory 
unrepresentative of actual analyses of South Africa by Marxists. An 
alternative approach is offered which is Marxist in orientation and 
which seeks to explain the pattern of racial discrimination in South 
African society as an integral part of the growth of capitalism in this 
country. An illustrative analysis from this perspective is given for the 
gold mining industry in South Africa. The argument is made that not 
only is the Marxist perspective able to generate a clearer understan- 
ding of the South African situation but also that it aids in the formula- 
tion of realistic strategies for social change. 


INTRODUCTION 


Two processes within South African society have lately received a great 
deal of attention from social scientists, journalists and politicians. The 
first is its rapid rate of growth,’ industrialization, and urbanization.’ The 
second is the pervasiveness of its system of racial differentiation, the 
glaring disparity between white affluence and black poverty and con- 
tinual decline in African living standards.* Although the historical per- 
sistence of racism is very much apparent in other even further advanced 
capitalist countries such as the United States, it is within South Africa 
that one of the most institutionalized and pervasive systems of racial dis- 
crimination prevails in conjunction with continued capitalist growth. 
The coexistence of these two processes within one social formation 
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has formed the problematic for much study and has become the focus 
for scholarly debate. Forming one side of the debate, are those theorists, 
deriving mainly from the pluralist school,’ who contend that there is a 
‘contradiction’ between the economic, industrializing process, con- 
ceived as being essentially ‘rational’ and integrative, on the one hand, 
and the political process, characterized as restrictive and unduly in- 
fluenced by ‘irrational’ considerations, on the other. Reacting against 
the excesses of the pluralist position have been a number of critics, of 
both Marxist and liberal orientations. Although the work from a liberal 
perspective has in some cases gone far toward puncturing the pluralist 
myths, the fact that such analyses remain locked within the economic 
and political assumptions of the pluralist position mitigates the impact 
of their positive contribution. Offering the most thorough-going 
critique and alternate view are those analysts who adopt a Marxist 
perspective and who assert that the persistence, nature and forms of 
racial domination are largely explicable in terms of their relationship to, 
the predominant capitalist mode of production, rather than by ex- 
traneous ‘irrational’ factors. The debate between these alternative ap- 
proaches is not merely an academic one. Rather each position has highly 
concrete and relevant political ramifications and each can be used 
ideologically to buttress or challenge a particular system of economic 
and social relations. 

In this paper, an attempt is made to outline the debate between these 
conceptualizations of race relations in South Africa, to point out the 
shortcomings of the pluralist approach and those of its liberal critics, 
and to argue for the analytical efficacy of the Marxist approach in the 
study of racial discrimination. The political consequences of adhering to 
the course of action implied by each approach will also be briefly 
delineated. 

Before proceeding to describe the assumptions and character of the 
major approaches to South African race relations under consideration 
here, important distinctions must be drawn within racism as an ideology 
~a basis of invidious distinctions between groups defined as races; racial 
prejudice, which refers to attitudes, usually highly emotive and hostile, 
which are directed towards members of another group; and racial dis- 
crimination, a type of social relations whereby one group subordinates 
and exploits another. In any social formation where racial discrimina- 
tion is systematically reproduced, a racist ideology will no doubt be ar- 
ticulated by state and economic apparatuses, and high rates of prejudice 
are likely to be found among members of the exploiting group. 
However, the tendency to assume that the presence of any one of these 
facets of dominant-subordinate race relations signals the existence of 
the others has lead to ineffectual arguments and mystification. 

For instance, a predilection to view racist ideology and racial ex- 
ploitation as coterminous has lead to the unfortunate tendency to 
assume that a high degree of continuity in racist ideology implies the 
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stability in racist political and economic policies. Such an assumption 
cannot be made as a racist ideology can be actualized in a number of 
alternative ways. As detailed by Wolpe: 


. it is not sufficient to spell out the ideology in order to explain 
specific political policies which are being pursued. This is all the more 
obvious when different policies (Apartheid and Segregation) are said, 
as in the present case, to flow from the same basic ideology. What is 
necessary for an adequate explanation is a specification of the historic 
conjuncture between ideology, political practice and the mode of production 
(emphasis added).’ 


My aim in this paper is not to document the origins of racist ideology, 
an exercise which could avoid dealing with the concrete realization in 
social relations of racism. Nor do I wish to enter into the ‘original sin’ 
debate over the derivation of the first manifestations of racial an- 
tagonism. Instead, the focus will be on the material ensemble of prac- 
tices which make up a particular system of racial discrimination such as 
apartheid, and on the ways in which different perspectives have ac- 
counted for these practices. 


A PECULIAR DEBATE 


The nature of the debate between the different conceptualizations of 
South African race relations, or more accurately, that part of the debate 
conducted by the pluralist theorists and some of their liberal critics,® is 
rather peculiar in the sense that, while it criticizes the ‘Marxist’ ap- 
proach, the object of its criticism is a strawman theory unrepresentative 
of the extensive body of research on South Africa done from the Marxist 
perspective.” The polemic conducted by theorists of the pluralist school 
is directed against a very mechanistic ‘Marxist’ conceptualization of race 
relations, whose main characteristic appears to be a rigid and undialec- 
tic view of a ‘universal class struggle’.!° The Marxist concept of social 
class is dismissed as irrelevant or of secondary importance for the study 
of South African society, seemingly because it was developed from 
historical analysis of capitalism within Europe. For example, van den 
Berghe, a major theorist of the pluralist school, argues: 


Social classes in the Marxian sense of relationship to the means of 

roduction exist by definition, as they must in any capitalist country, 
bak they are not meaningful social realities. Clearly pigmentation, 
rather than ownership of land or capital is the most significant 
criterion of status in South Africa.!! 


Although there appear to be few actual proponents of this crude 
Marxist theory of race relations, the propositions attributed to it are ap- 
parently abstracted from writings of Marxist theorists who, if they deal 
with South African racial discrimination, do so only peripherally (e.g. : 
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Cox).!? Given the inordinate weight assigned to this simplistic Marxist 
paradigm by pluralists and other non-Marxist theorists (e.g.: Heribert 
Adam) studying South Africa and also by analysts of race relations in 
other societies, I will now briefly describe its main tenets and then 
proceed to point out its major problematic features. 


THE OBJECT OF THE PLURALIST CRITIQUE: THE SO-CALLED 
‘MARXIST’ APPROACH 


According to this perspective, racist phenomena (ideology, antagonistic 
attitudes and discrimination) all originate with capitalism and are a 
necessity in the development of the capitalist system.'* Cox explicitly 
states that racist phenomena all have their roots in the colonial phase of 
capitalist expansion when the opportunity to amass vast profits from the 
enslavement and ‘proletarianization’ of whole races of people required a 
commensurate philosophy of justification. Race prejudice is viewed as ‘a 
social attitude propagated among the public by an exploiting class for 
the purpose of stigmatizing some group as inferior so that the exploita- 
tion of either the group itself or its resources or both may be justified’.'* 

Racist ideologies are seen as the response to the requirements of 
capital in the colonialist period; race prejudice, which facilitates ex- 
ploitation of a race, is thus the product of a particular historical epoch, 
and is to be distinguished from ‘intolerance’’® which is ‘probably as old 
as social organization’ and which arises from an intent to convert rather 
than exploit a given group." 

The strain involved in Cox’s argument issues from his attempt to 
characterize all components of the origins of racial friction as due to the 
manipulations (‘propagandistic and legal contrivances’)'® of the white 
ruling class in pursuit of its material interests. In order to make this argu- 
ment, he maintains that not only is the attitude of racial prejudice 
during the capitalist period qualitatively different from all historically 
previous social intolerance, but also that the prejudicial attitudes of 
white workers toward non-white workers are to be distinguished from 
those held by members of the capitalist class, in that only the latter are 
exploitative. The antagonism between white and non-white workers is 
not precipitated by an ‘exploitative attitude’ but rather is due to conflict 
‘between two exploited groups generated by the desire of one group of 
workers to keep up the value of its labour power by maintaining its 
scarcity’.'? l 

A major difficulty in this argument stems from the confusion and con- 
flation of different levels of racist phenomena (individual/attitudinal 
and structural), a tendency which I will later show is also characteristic of 
the pluralist approach. Historically, even ifracist attitudes attained their 
greatest influence just after the rise of capitalism, this does not prove 
that there is any logical connection between the two” or that the ‘needs’ 
of the latter created the former.?! Moreover, Cox merely asserts, but at 
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no point demonstrates, the covariance of prejudicial attitudes and 
economically-based racial exploitation. It may well be that the pre- 
judicial attitudes held by members ofa racially dominant group toward 
members of a subordinate group may serve the same psychological 
functions for the individual or may be triggered by the same 
mechanisms,” regardless of whether the individual is extracting surplus 
value and thus exploiting members of the subordinate group or merely 
competing with them for a higher price for his labour power. 
According to Cox and others who follow his line of argument, the 
major function of racism is as a device used by white capitalists to divide 
the working class and exploit each racial section of the proletariat more 
effectively.” The resulting conflict between racially differentiated 
workers is thus epiphenomenal to the class conflict between capital and 
labour. The implication of such a view is that racial antagonisms of 
white and non-white workers are evidence of ‘false consciousness’, with 
the white workers taking a class position (siding with the white 
bourgeoisie) which is not to their class interests. The white and black 
workers are simply assumed to stand in the same relationship to capital. 
As Wolpe points out, what this means is never specified but appears to 
include nonownership of means of production and a vague notion of 
‘exploitation’.** It is then further assumed that, ‘what distinguished 


South Africa from other capitalist social formations . . . is the con- 
vergence of the “normal” structural divisions within the working class 
(for example, the labour aristocracy) with racial divisions . . .— we have 


here simply the emergence of fractions within the working class’ (original 
emphasis).* 

There are two major points to note about this conceptualization of 
race relations. Firstly, the characterization of racism as essentially a 
cover for exploitation discourages further study of the exact nature and 
forms of exploitation, of the beneficiaries of this exploitation, and of its 
relationship to the predominant means of production, and prevents the 
development of a correct revolutionary strategy. Secondly, neither the 
relations of production which presumably place the two racial sections 
of workers in the same social class nor the mechanisms which differen- 
tiate them and cause ‘distortions’ in the ‘normal’ pattern of working 
class fractionalization are specified. These problems will be addressed 
more fully when I come to the discussion of the more recent and more 
adequate Marxian analyses of the race system in South Africa. 

In concluding this exposition of the rather mechanistic version of 
Marxian analysis of race relations which figures as the ‘rival theory’ in 
the writings of pluralists, I would like to remark on its view of the coex- 
istence of the two allegedly contradictory phenomena noted at the 
beginning of this essay, and the political repercussions of this view. By 
positing the origin and persistence of racism as directly attributable to 
the development of capitalism, it is clear that this perspective sees no 
contradiction between racial discrimination and the deepening misery 
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that it entails for the majority of a population on the one hand, and con- 
tinuing capitalist economic growth on the other.?¢ The precondition for 
the elimination of race prejudice and discrimination is the destruction 
of capitalism itself through class struggle involving a unified proletariat 
consisting of white and non-white labour against white capital.”’ In fact, 
with few exceptions, white labour has ‘vehemently opposed the interests 
of the African proletariat, joining into a “pact” Government with white 
farming capital in 1924, and forming the urban backbone of the fascist 
movement which gained political power in 1948’. 

The unrealistic expectation of unification of white and black workers 
as proposed by the outlawed South African Communist Party is a key 
element to be taken into account in the analysis of the nature of racial 
discrimination in South Africa. According to pluralists, it proffers a 
major stumbling-block for Marxian analysis of South African race 
relations. Indeed, the profound racial split in the working class is 
problematic for the crude form of Marxism discussed above, with its 
dogmatic insistence upon false-consciousness as the hindrance to a 
unified revolutionary struggle of the South African proletariat. Accor- 
ding to sincalises the conservative political sympathies of the white 
working class are symptomatic of the attitudinal and emotive basis of 
apartheid, stemming from historical residues of a mystical irrational 
belief in Afrikaner nationalism. For Marxist theorists of more recent 
works on South Africa, a more adequate rendering of the reactionary 
tendencies of white workers can be obtained by examining production 
relations and the articulation of these relations in the political and 
ideological spheres. 

I will now proceed to schematize the pluralist perspective of South 
African race relations, delineating its premises, and offering a critique of 
this approach in the process. 


THE PLURALIST APPROACH 


The pluralist perspective on race relations in South Africa can be 
characterized as the ‘conventional wisdom’ in the sense that it dominates 
not only academic discourse but also journalistic accounts by Western 
writers. Moreover, the fact that it plays an important ideological 
function is apparent from the support given to this position by business 
in South Africa, particularly by foreign capital.? 

It is difficult to find a consistent meaning or interpretation for the 
term ‘pluralism’, especially given that it has been applied to quite 
diverse types of social organization, and thus in the process has been 
frequently redefined.” Van den Berghe, who has studied South Africa 
quite intensively, has defined plural societies as those societies which are 
characterized by ‘(1) segmentation into corporate groups often with 
different cultures and (2) a social structure compartmentalized into 
analogous, parallel, non-complementary and distinguishable sets of 
institutions’ ,*} 
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Smith, who has also applied the pluralist orientation to South Africa, 
lays emphasis upon the ‘formal diversity in the basic compulsory in- 
stitutions’, which include ‘kinship, education, religion, property and 
economy, recreation, and certain social ties but do not normally include 
government’ .°? 

The looseness and lack of coherence in the concept of pluralism 
allows for wide variation in the nature of the analyses offered by those 
who could be classified as pluralists. None the less, some generalizations 
and underlying assumptions may be ventured which characterize the 
pluralist approach as applied to the analysis of South Africa. 

One invariant feature of pluralism, since Furnivall’s early formula- 
tion, has been the view that the plural society represents a stage in the 
progress of undeveloped countries to advanced capitalism.’ Van den 
Berghe, for instance, has asserted that except for the ‘political 
deviations’ introduced by reactionary state policy, ‘South African 
society has behaved typically as an economy in transition from un- 
derdevelopment to industrialization’.** 

The pluralist position is characterized by a sort of institutional and 
ethnological determinism.* Institutions are viewed as autonomous of 
one another and functioning by their own inner logic. The social forma- 
tion is polarized into two components — ‘the capitalist economic system, 
seen as harmonious, just and functional, and the system of racial 
domination, which is a political factor and which is seen as ‘‘dysfunc- 
tional’’’.36 

Pluralists contend that the process of expansion of industrial 
capitalism contains within it tendencies to dissolve all traditional 
relations and make irrelevant all criteria, such as race, that are external 
to this process.*’ The drive to make pertinent racial categories which 
emanates from the political sphere impedes this unfolding of the 
rational and just economic process.” The free market economy is 
viewed as capable of adjusting to racist ‘non-market’ values, but only at 
the expense of diminished productivity.®9 

The ‘dysfunctional’ nature of racial discrimination to the operation of 
the economy is demonstrated by the way it circumvents the efficient 
allocation of resources to production. Evidence for this, according to 
pluralists, can be found in (1) the migratory labour me which is 
viewed as highly wasteful and costly, and (2) the alleged rigidity of dis- 
crimination in preventing the ‘natural’ progression in the division of 
labour to occur. 

A widespread discriminatory practice within apartheid has been the 
migratory labour system whereby a large proportion of South Africa’s 
Blacks migrate from Reserves to places of employment in urban cen- 
tres.4° Some of the costs involved in this system of non-white labour 
allocation have been catalogued by van den Berghe: 

(1) Since workers spend close to half of their economically active lives 
in the Reserves, where their productivity is almost nil, the result is a 
gigantic waste of labour force potential; 
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(2) The economy has to bear the cost of moving annually millions of 
workers over distances up to one thousand miles; and 

(3) Due to high turnover rates, industry finds it unprofitable to invest 
in the training of its African workers, since most never return to the same 
employers, thus further reducing productivity. 

The above ‘costs’ are deceptively high if the migrant labour system is 
taken out of the historical context in which this system developed- as an 
effort by mining capital to reduce the costs of production and reproduc- 
tion of labour. This point will be further elaborated upon later in the 
paper. 

A second very popular ratification of the pluralist assumption of the 
‘dysfunctional’ nature of racial discrimination focuses on its effects on 
the division of labour. Racial discrimination, in the form of the ‘job 
colour bar’, whereby non-whites are restricted by a set of laws and 
government regulations to unskilled labour, whereas white labour 
covets the semi-skilled and skilled positions, is said to lay heavy fetters 
on productivity. Since labour is selected and utilized in terms of ascribed 
criteria such as colour rather than in terms of universalistic criteria such 
as technical qualifications, it is employed well below its productive 
capacities.*! 

The preoccupation of the pluralist school with the job colour bar, 
which is ostensibly counter to the needs of capitalist development, 
enables pluralists to attribute responsibility for racial discrimination to 
white workers and to the idealistic level of racial prejudice. What they 
fail to point out, however, is that it was a particular form of job colour 
bar, the form favoured by white workers, and not the colour bar per se, 
which was opposed by capital. 

Within the ‘school’ of people who maintain that there exists a conflict 
between the liberalising process of the market economy and the restric- 
tive political factor of Afrikanerdom are those who attribute an almost 
total intransigency to the force§ of apartheid (while remaining blind to 
the overwhelming benefits apartheid has provided to economically 
dominant interests within South Africa and on an international scale). 
Within this camp are such notables as Helen Suzman, South Africa’s best 
known progressive, who predicts that apartheid, as the Nationalists’ 
‘foundation stone’, will remain untouched by either economic or liberal 
reform.*? As ‘the government moves faster than ever in a reactionary 
direction, and becomes ever more repressive’, the situation between 
African and Afrikaner becomes increasingly polarized. Peaceful and 
gradual reform is thus ruled out and violence and revolutionary 
upheaval appear on the horizon as the limits of suppression are 
reached. 

Yet others who have adopted the pluralist perspective have expressed 
confidence in the ability of the forces of economic development to un- 
dermine and transcend apartheid and white supremacy through a 
process of peaceful evolutionary change. As asserted by Horwitz, ‘the 
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South African economy is inescapably integrated in the pursuit of 
productivity. Economic rationality urges the polity forward beyond its 
ideology’. 

The class interests of capital are served well by such a creed which 
justifies unabated investment in the South African economy by a predic- 
table liberalisation of race relations. 

Support for the evolutionary ‘peaceful change’ theory resides in the 
fact that the job colour bar has recently been circumvented so that 
Africans have been allowed to filter into semi-skilled and even skilled 
and white-collar jobs. This has been achieved through a number of 
mechanisms including job redefinition (promoting a white man and 
hiring an African to do his job and changing the job’s name in the 
process), and job dilution or fragmentation (subdividing a ‘white’ job, 
saving the most skilled part for a white worker and giving the less in- 
tricate parts to semi-skilled Africans). The argument being made by 
Horwiw and others is that gradually but surely such policies, in line with 
the rational and integrative forces of economic logic (such as the need of 
secondary industry for a skilled, educated and stable non-white labour 
force), are dissolving apartheid. 

What this ‘evidence’ fails to point out is that the wages Africans earn in 
semi-skilled and clerical jobs are but a fraction of those which have been 
earned by whites doing comparable work. The requirements of the 
South African economy are indeed changing: 


Instead of needing a cheap, unskilled black labour force, its demand 
now is for a substantial section of this force to provide cheap semi- 
skilled and skilled labour. In other words, the levels of skill change, 
but the cheapness remains.** 


The flexibility in the colour bar for the sake of continued economic 
expansion is by no means synonymous with its dissolution. While 
Africans are entering semi-skilled and even skilled and white-collar 
jobs, whites are moving into the professional, technical, administrative 
and managerial grades.*® Harry Oppenheimer, the chairman of the 
Anglo American Corporation, a vast multinational mining and in- 
dustrial complex, who is often quoted in the press for his views as a critic 
of apartheid, has called this-policy a ‘floating up’ of the colour bar. He 
has been cited as saying that: 


It should be understood that if a white man was replaced, it meant 
that he would be free to do more interesting and higher paid work: 
‘We are in the position that we can maintain this system and allow the 
whole structure to float upwards so that everybody benefits.’*’ 


The colour bar has had its threshold raised; however, discrimination, 
- in terms of huge wage differentials and allocation of jobs according to 
colour, remains (such that, for example, a non-white worker would 
never supervise a white worker). 
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A more basic problem with the pluralist perspective lies in its preoc- 
cupation with racial groups and racial conflict to the exclusion or subor- 
dination of class and class conflict. The pluralist thesis asserts that the 
imposition of racial discrimination in the economy is due not to the 
drive of white capital to maximize profit, but rather to racial prejudice 
and ideology, which are ‘extraneous’ to the economic system but 
impinge upon it.*° The normative and traditional impetus for the racial 
policies of ‘reactionary change’ is said to emanate from white 
Afrikaner*! racial attitudes or the ‘political factor of Afrikanerdom’.*? 
These in turn are regarded as ‘historical residues’ from earlier periods of 
South African history: ‘from slavery, Calvinism, the competition of the 
frontier, and the group-consciousness of Afrikaners against both non- 
whites and the British’. 

However, the theory that apartheid is the creation of Afrikaner race 
mania or of an aggressive Afrikaner nationalism does not hold up to 
either historical or contemporary evidence. As maintained by First et al. : 


It does not explain, for one thing, why and how apartheid grew so 
naturally and effortlessly out of the state policies pursued not in the 
Boer Republics but in the British ones, when South Africa was a colony 
run from Whitehall; nor does it account for the discriminatory 
policies of South African governments before Afrikaner nationalism 
came to power in 1948. 


Dichotomization of the white population into a racist Afrikaans- 
speaking segment and a more liberal and tolerant English-speaking 
segment also does little to elucidate the past and present discriminatory 
policies enacted against the non-white population by non-Afrikaner 
segments. Even prior to the twentieth century, the two white blocs of 
British and Afrikaner capital formed what Trapido® has termed an 
alliance of ‘gold and maize’. Their interests in labour coercion techni- 
ques were identical although the forms of labour repression were 
somewhat transformed when transplanted from the rural to the mining 
sectors of the economy.’ 

With the increasing interpenetration of Afrikaner and foreign- 
controlled capital in the earlier defined sectors of mining, agriculture, 
commerce and industry, a trend which has deepened over recent years, 
the interests of the Afrikaner and British capitalist classes have become 
virtually identical as far as the exploitation of non-white labour is con- 
cerned.*’ Thus, ‘apartheid, far from being a doctrine peculiar to 
Afrikaner needs, is an economic instrument, organically connected with 
the various sources of capital control in South Africa, and with the 
operations of international capital in the country’. 

This interpretation does not question the existence of race mania and 
bigotry in South Africa which attitudinal studies have shown to be more 
marked among the Afrikaans-speaking than the British-speaking pop- 
ulation®® but simply asserts that the nature and forms of racial dis- 
crimination bear no simple relationship to these attitudes. 
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Critics of the pluralist theory have described pluralist explanations as 
treating ‘as given and as an explanation precisely what needs to be ex- 
plained’ — the specific form and system of ‘social and cultural pluralism’ 
in South Africa.® An adequate understanding of the ‘differential racial 
incorporation’ in South Aica is precluded not only by the questionable 
assumptions and analytic framework of the pluralist thesis but also by 
the selective attention paid by some of its proponents to certain rather 
insignificant empirical phenomena. For example, the emphasis laid 
upon the operation of the colour bar, which is portrayed as breaking 
down, but which the present analysis has shown to be merely flexible—as 
indeed are many apartheid policies — is in line with the tendency of 
pluralists to direct attention to those points of incompatibility of white 
supremacy with capitalist development. By pointing out and analysing 
the ‘failures’ of apartheid, pluralists exempt themselves from having to 
analyse the underlying structural causes of its continuity and success. 


THE LIBERAL CRITIQUE OF PLURALISM 


Since the mid- 1960s, the pluralist position has come under considerable 
attack. Although a large number of the critics who have dissected 
pluralist analyses have done so from a Marxist perspective, others 
argued from a liberal political and/or economic viewpoint. Among the 
latter, Heribert Adam“? has been one of the most astute in exposing the 
fallacies of pluralism. However, the limits of his perspective, brought 
out most clearly in his latest work,® are due to the lack of rigour and the 
atheoretical nature of his concepts. 

Adam has criticized Kuper, van den Berghe and other pluralists for 
not probing the reasons for ethnic cleavages and cultural diversity as the 
outcome of other, particularly material, forces. 


If one is not to presuppose inherent aggressive tendencies among 
members of different racial stock, then the struggle for scarce 
resources among segmented groups has to be seen as the decisive 
reason for ethnic strife.™ 


Moreover, Adam does not perceive the particular content of policies 
of racial discrimination as being determined by racial attitudes. “While 
the content of racial beliefs is always irrational, propagated as a justifica- 
tion for existing privileges . . . this irrationality does not necessarily 
characterize the implementation of racial discrimination, which can be 
“rational” and efficient with respect to its intended purposes . . the 
smooth, frictionless, and tolerable domination over cheap labour and 
political dependents as a prerequisite for privileges of the minority.’® 

With the pluralists, Adam agrees that Apartheid has incurred great 
wastes when measured in terms of individual productivity. However, 
given the abundant cheap labour that the system provides, ‘Apartheid 
has not been an obstacle to the present boom, but one of its important 
prerequisites.’ The frictions envisaged by pluralists between en- 
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trepreneurs and the government have been ‘grossly overrated’, firstly 
due to their complementary interests in rapid economic growth and the 
instrument to achieve this — the maintenance of a cheap labour force,® 
and, secondly, because of the growing economic control by Afrikaners 
particularly in state-owned enterprises such as ISCOR. Here Adam 
asserts that this latter trend has made class contradictions more salient 
than ethnic conflicts within the white populace, with an Afrikaner en- 
treprenurial class tending to act in accordance with interests shared by 
its English-speaking counterpart rather than by its poorer fellow 
nationalists.§” 

Finally, on the future of the system of white domination, Adam rejects 
the simplistic assumption of pluralists that economic growth will erase 
racial discrimination but at the same time is not willing to concede that 
economic development is compatible with white supremacy ‘in the long 
run’.® In line with the labour imperative of manufacturing, as opposed 
to extractive, industry for a skilled and stable labour force, white 
economic dependency on political subordinates increases, providing 
Africans with an economic basis with which to increase their political 
power." Despite this possibility of radical transformation in the dis- 
tribution of power among races ‘in the long run’, Adam shows great 
faith in the ability of the white oligarchy to manipulate racial policies in 
a rational way, subordinating ideological considerations to the 
pragmatic goal of maintaining the privileges of a few whites at the 
expense of the relative deprivation of non-whites.”° 

Adam’s analysis of the South African situation is a major advance over 
the pluralist perspective, pointing out as it does the complex and dialec- 
tic nature of economic and political factors and the primacy of material 
over ideological forces. As will later become apparent, his critique of 
pluralism is consistent on many points with that levelled by Marxist 
writers. However, the weakness of Adam’s exposition lies in the 
vagueness of what he conceives to be the motor for change in racial 
policies. He observes that the system of white dominance has become in- 
creasingly streamlined, sophisticated, and ‘deideologized’.”! The speed 
and direction of transformation in racial policies are hypothesized to be 
proportional to a number of fluid elements including ‘(1) the number of 
persons or groups who benefit, (2) the size and nature of this benefit, and 
(3) the social power which these groups wield relative to groups who do 
not benefit from these structural arrangements’.”? Although he links the 
changes in these elements to the rise of Afrikaner capitalism, a fuller un- 
derstanding of the shifts in state policy is precluded by his pressure 
group notion of political power and his failure to consider the reper- 
cussions for racial domination of the development in South Africa of 
capitalism as a whole. While Adam recognizes the existence of class dis- 
tinctions among the white populace, his negligence in more 
systematically linking transformations in the economic realm to ex- 
traeconomic policies of exploitation of black labour leaves his 
framework prone to fall into some of the pluralist traps. 
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Thus in a recent work, Adam, with a view of providing ‘a synthesis 
between structural versus psychologically oriented analysis’ proposes a 
framework whereby South Africa can be viewed as consisting of 
‘competing groups suppressed or mobilized on an ethnic basis for access 
to political and economic, power’.’® It is within this framework that 
Adam holds one can study, changes in policy of the power-holding 
group, which since 1948 has been the Afrikaners. He argues that, 
although the traditional racial beliefs of Afrikaners have had to be re- 
adjusted according to changing circumstances, ethnicity remains a 
powerful mobilizing force for Afrikaners, imparting a unique political 
style to Afrikaner politics.” ‘Since 1948 policy changes in white South 
Africa resulted from slow processes of Afrikaner ingroup 
manipulation,” aimed at ‘the consolidation of the group as the highest 
priority. ”® 

The mechanisms by which policy decisions are made within the 
South African government will certainly reflect such factors as the 
historical split within South Africa’s ruling white minority and the 
salience among Afrikaners of their shared cultural heritage. However, 
preoccupation with these features of the South African polity fails to 
deal with how the parameters for policy change (i.e. changes in the 
system of racial domination) within which Afrikaner politicians are able 
to manoeuvre are clearly set by a system of capitalist domination serving 
the interests of both the South African all-white bourgeoisie and inter- 
national capital. The measure of profitability and the degree of ‘social 
harmony’ provided by different types and degrees of discrimination 
which for liberal theorists like Adam have been relegated to the status of 
‘background’ features, are shown by Marxists to be key in the un- 
derstanding of change within South Africa’s racial policies. 


THE NEO-MARXIST APPROACH”? 


In addition to the specific criticisms directed earlier to the crude Marxist 
and pluralist approaches, one general shortcoming of these two 
perspectives is their tendency to treat as epiphenomena race and class 
respectively. While the vulgar Marxist approach dwells on, but does not 
analyse the basis for, the ‘deviations’ introduced by race into the 
‘normal’ class structure, the pluralist approach and its liberal variants 
take at face value the ‘classless’ and racial nature of ideology and law in 
South Africa as the determinate reality. The neo-Marxist approach to 
the study of a racially divided society departs from the pluralist thesis in 
beginning its analysis not from the political or ideological levels, but 
rather in accordance with Marx’s own study of any social formation, 
from the forces and relations of production constituting the particular 
mode of production. Although the political and ideological spheres 
may enjoy a certain autonomy, they are not assumed to be totally 
autonomous or contradictory to the economic sphere.’* 

The differential incorporation of white and black working classes into 
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South Africa’s political institutions is not an element, derived from 
‘archaic attitudes’, added on to the relations of production. Rather, it 
arises from these relations of production themselves. Similarly, the 
classes and fractions of classes that comprise the South African class 
structure cannot be assumed to be ‘fixed entities standing in invariant 
relations to one another”? or deduced from analyses of the develop- 
ment of capitalism in Western Europe. As stated by Marx,®° the 
specificity of a social formation can only be ascertained by empirical and 
historical analyses of that particular social formation. Rather than 
abstract this or that feature of racial discrimination and explain it in 
terms of other racial concepts — deemed as flowing from ideological and 
political structures, the racial system must be examined as a component 
of the specific social relations generated by the particular character of the 
development of the capitalist mode of production in its national and in- 
ternational context.®! 

I will now proceed to examine a core sector of the economy, the gold- 
mining industry, which predominated (in terms of percentage contribu- 
tion to gross output) from the last decade of the nineteenth century to 
the end of the Second World War, and to demonstrate the close 
relationship between the particular capitalist system of production and 
the pattern of racial discrimination which ensued in this period. An 
examination of the operation of the gold-mining industry is of 
significance for our problematic as it was here that there occurred the 
most extensive institutionalization of racial discrimination in South 
Africa established by one industry.82 Among the discriminatory 
measures included in the particular system of labour repression which 
developed to meet the needs of the gold-mining industry was the 
notorious job colour bar, the workings of which have played a key role 
in substantiating the pluralist paradigm.’ In addition, a study of the 
gold-mining industry introduces a global perspective on the develop- 
ment of a simultaneously expanding and labour repressive capitalist 
economy, as the industry was initially financed almost exclusively by 
foreign, particularly British, capital which was looking for profitable 
overseas outlets for investment. 


THE GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION ® 


The gold-mining industry operated under a system of capitalist produc- 
tion and also created the conditions for its dominance within South 
Africa. In order to elucidate the relationship between the gold-mining 
industry and the particular forms and functions of the disciminatory 
policies directed against non-whites, I will examine three important 
components to the development of gold mining within South Africa: (a) 
the relationship between the capitalist mode of production within 
mining and other modes of production, (b) the cost structure of mining, 
and (c) the role of the South African state. A fourth section will deal with 
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(d) the systemic nature of class and racial domination in the gold-mining 
industry. 


(a) The Relationship Between Capitalist and Pre-Capitalist Modes of Production. 
The development of capitalist production in gold mining must be seen 
in its relationship with other modes of production which characterized 
South Africa during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries — 
the ‘quasi-feudal’ system of labour-tenancy and crop-sharing on white 
farms, and the African subsistence or redistributive economies.** 

The commercialization of agriculture on white farms and the freezing 
of the free market in land resulted in the proletarianization of part of the 
white population in South Africa. These recently proletarianized whites 
provided a portion of the wage-labour for the mines, particularly in the 
supervisory, skilled, and semi-skilled jobs. Those who could not learn 
skills rapidly enough became crucial in the ensuing class struggle — 
depressing the job colour bar to a less profitable level of skill than 
desired by mining capital. An understanding of the relationship 
between the capitalist mode of production and the African ‘subsistence’ 
economies is imperative in comprehending the nature of the 
relationship between racial discrimination and capitalist development 
in the mining sector. It is to these two modes of production to which 
neoclassical economists apply the misnomer, the ‘dual economy’, a con- 
ceptualization which avoids recognition of the fact that the “develop- 
ment’ of the capitalist mode is the cause for the ‘underdevelopment’ of 
the precapitalist mode. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, Africans who had retained access 
to the rural means of production, were squeezed off the white-owned 
land into the less fertile Reserves, because of the pressures of popula- 
tion, segregation, and the competitive advantage of white agriculture 
‘artificially created’ by the state.’ Thereafter, market forces tended to 
widen the gap between productivities in peasant and capitalist 
agriculture, so that within the Reserves a marketable surplus became in- 
creasingly rare until it finally disappeared altogether. The fact that 
farming on infertile land brought smaller and smaller returns, com- 
pelled Africans to sell their labour-time ‘spontaneously’ at a wage rate 
set by the capitalist sector,’ thus creating a cheap and unskilled labour 
force for the mining industry. However, the Reserves did not merely 
house the African labour force for the mining industry. They played an 
important role in lowering the costs of that labour. The subsistence 
economy became complementary to the needs of the predominant 
capitalist mode of production by bearing the costs of the reproduction 
of African labour. This point will be developed in the next section. 


(b) The Gold-Mining Cost Structure. The realization of the class interests of 
the mining companies — the accumulation of profit through the mining 
of gold on the Witwatersrand — was circumscribed by a unique cost 
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structure, determined by certain technical, geological and economic 
factors. Due to the fact that a large proportion of the gold in the gold- 
bearing formations east and west of the Witwatersrand Range was 
located at ‘deep levels’, at angles exceeding 45 degrees,” the initial 
capital expenditures were so high that it was imperative for ownership to 
be highly concentrated and for production to be financed by large-scale 
capital from overseas. The company structure of the gold-mining 
industry was comprised of a hierarchical formation of production com- 
panies grouped together. under larger ‘mining finance’ houses which 
provided the aa companies with technical services and capital. 
The mining finance companies, through the ‘group finance system’ 
obtained huge amounts of overseas, primarily British capital, from 
banks and financiers in a highly efficient manner which independent 
mining companies, with few resources, could never accomplish.®® 

Another characteristic of gold on the Rand was its relatively low 
average grade, which would have been considered unprofitable to mine 
elsewhere. A third factor affecting the cost structure was the fact that the 
price of gold was internationally fixed rather than affected by supply. 
This meant that mining companies were unable to transfer increases in 
production costs to consumers and that they were thus Nes ea to 
cost inflation. A second implication of the internationally-fixed price of 
gold was that over-production could not occur and output could be 
maximized indefinitely without jeopardizing profits.” 

Within the space provided by this cost structure, profitable gold 
mining was predicated upon minimization of labour costs. The labour 
force was divided along racial lines such that unskilled work was 
performed by non-whites, and skilled and semi-skilled jobs were 
monopolized by whites. Due to the scarcity of skilled white labour 
within South Africa, skilled workers were imported from Europe, North 
America and Australia and were not obtained by mining companies 
without expense. The presence of this expensive one-tenth of the labour 
force intensified the importance of depressing the wages as far as 
possible for the unskilled portion of the labour force. 

The reduction of costs of unskilled labour could be done most 
efficiently and on a large scale by the exploitation of a migrant labour 
force, recruited from the Reserves but also from outside South Africa, 
especially from Portuguese Africa. The reliance upon a migrant labour 
force means that a separation occurs between the process of 
maintenance and that of renewal of labour. Marx’s calculations of 
surplus value were based upon the surplus labour that could be ex- 
tracted from the worker above that which was equivalent to the 
maintenance and reproduction of his labour. It was assumed that the 
worker was totally divorced from ownership of the means of production 
and depended solely on wage-labour for his existence. However, a twin 
dependency on two modes of production, the pre-capitalist one of the 
Reserves (or in the case of migrant labour from outside of South Africa, 
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the subsistence economy of the migrant’s native land) and the dominant 
capitalist one of the mines, means that the wage paid to the migrant 
worker can be below that which is necessary for the maintenance and 
renewal of his labour. The costs of renewal can be borne by the pre- 
capitalist, subsistence economy in the Reserves where the migrant’s 
family lives, and the mining company need only bear the minimal costs 
of maintenance of the worker and thus is able to pay ‘below-subsistence’ 
wages.°! Moreover, in the gold mines maintenance costs could be 
further reduced by housing black workers in concentration camp-like 
compounds, an efficient feature also for the purposes of control.% 


(c) The Role of the South African State. The existence of the subsistence 
economy in a form complementary to the requirements of the capitalist 
mode of production, the organization of that migrant labour force and 
the delicate balance of its maintenance and renewal in two modes of 
production does not come about ‘spontaneously’ and without recourse 
to non-economic forms of coercion.” For one thing, the success of the 
migrant labour system depends not only on the productivity of the 
capitalist (mining) sector, but also on the productivity of the pre- 
capitalist sector. It is upon a certain level of productivity in the pre- 
capitalist rural sector — neither too high so as to render the male pop- 
ulation immobile nor too low so that it cannot serve to provide a large 
portion of the reproduction of labour — that the ability of capital in the 
mining sector to pay sub-subsistence wages to the migrant labourer and 
thus extract an increased rate of surplus value depends. However, the 
predominant tendency of the capitalist mode of production is toward 
the dissolution of all pre-capitalist modes.®* What is required for the 
functioning of the migrant labour system is that the process of dis- 
integration of the pre-capitalist mode of production be halted and that 
the ‘non-capitalist forms of production before they disappear be 
“restructured” (partly dissolved) and thus subordinated to the predomi- 
nant capitalist relations (and so conserved)’ (original emphasis).%° 

Such a process of ‘conservation-dissolution’ of the pre-capitalist 
sector cannot occur without the intervention of the state. The rationale 
for the practice of the South African state of preserving ‘tribal’ com- 
munities by such measures as the legitimation given to much of African 
tribal custom, the recognition of and grant of powers and the preserva- 
tion of certain tribal areas are elucidated by the function they serve in the 
maintenance of the rural economy transformed to meet the needs of the 
capitalist sector. It is in this light also that Wolpe has correctly perceived 
certain pieces of South African legislation such as the Native Lands Act 
which, besides performing the obvious function of restricting the 
purchase or occupation of land outside the Reserves to whites only and 
ensuring the territorial segregation of the races, also acted to stabilize 
the existing distribution of land and thus prevent the economic basis 
of migrant labour-power from being jeopardized by complete 
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landlessness.’® In order to avoid the concentration of ownership by 
Africans within the Reserves, the Glen Gray Act of 1894 was enacted to 
ensure one man-one plot in the Reserves.” 

Besides passing a series of discriminatory property laws, the state con- 
tributed further to the stability of the migrant labour system through the 
enforcement of a number eae of extraeconomic compulsion 
against workers including the Masters and Servants Act, which set up a 
system of wage contract disadvantageous to the mine-worker. The 
breach of contract by non-white workers made them subject to penal 
sanctions whereas white workers were subject only to civil penalties. 
Another mechanism which served to reduce labour costs was the pass 
system which ensured that Africans would fulfil their labour contracts. 

The racial terms of the laws used to coerce non-white labour to work 
within the super-exploitative system of gold mining served also the 
ideological function of masking the capitalist nature of the society. 
However, the emphasis pluralists have placed upon the racial content of 
these laws has diverted attention away from the fact that the repressive 
apparatuses of the state have also been used to coerce white workers. For 
example, the Rand Revolt of 1922, a general strike staged by white 
mine-workers, was quickly put down with the aid of government force.” 
An earlier white mine-workers’ strike in 1914 was terminated in the same 
violent fashion.'°° Thus the pluralist contention that the state is solely an 
instrument of racial oppression would appear to be misguided as it 
ignores its crucial role in mediating the class struggle in favour of the 
dominant classes. 


(d) The Systemic Nature of Class and Racial Domination in the Gold-Mining In- 
dustry. Earlier on, the observation was made of the pluralist tendency to 
dwell on the job colour bar as confirmation of the irrational and dys- 
functional nature of racial discrimination to the development of the 
capitalist economy. An examination of the working of the job colour bar 
within the mining industry, however, illustrates how the particular 
forms discriminatory policies take are determined less by racial pre- 
judice and racist ideology or power strugles between ethnic groups than 
by the particular terms of the class struggle. 

In 1918, as a result of militant strike action by white semi-skilled 
mine-workers, a Status Quo Agreement extended protection to these less 
skilled white workers. The latter had been fearful of being displaced by 
the ultra-cheap, non-white labour which mining companies attempted 
to employ in order to combat the trend in falling profits and dividends. 
The dissolution of the Agreement by the Chamber of Mines resulted in 
the Rand Revolt of 1922. 

The conflict between the two white groups involved in the Rand strike 
was in no way one between the forces of economic rationality and social 
archaic irrationality, but rather a class struggle over the specific opera- 
tion of one facet of the system of racial discrimination. The mining com- 
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panies were fighting for a job colour bar with a higher threshold which 
would allow them to minimize labour costs, but the job colour bar itself 
was not opposed. On the contrary, this device provided the companies 
with a justification for coercion of non-white labour and a bulwark 
against the possibility of solidarity between white and non-white 
workers. It also allowed them to maintain a factor of great importance 
to the minimization of costs by restricting unskilled work to the ‘ultra- 
exploitable’ blacks.!®! 

White labour, on the other hand, attempted to defend its material in- 
terests by extracting as great a wage as possible from the mining com- 
panies'®? and maximizing the scarcity of its labour by monopolizing as 
large a proportion of the skilled and semi-skilled occupations as they 
could attain. The white working class was able to win certain concessions 
from the mining company and the state not because of the be en 
tional’ intervention of the ‘political factor of the system of racial 
domination’ as the pluralists would contend, but because of the 
workers’ own economic and political strength which was countless times 
greater than that of non-white labour. The white workers entered the 
mining industry with crucial scarce skills; they were able to establish 
trade unions and political organizations and also possessed the 
franchise.'% 

An understanding of the job colour bar, the discriminatory practice 
which was the source of tensions between white labour and capital, must 
proceed from the structural analysis of the entire system of class 
domination operating within the gold-mining industry directed at the 
most vulnerable section of workers — non-white labour. Given the 
obvious and extensive determination of the system of racial discrimina- 
tion by capital notably in such forms as the coercive labour controls of 
the contract system, the pass system, and the compound system, to say 
that white capital was opposed to racial discrimination on the grounds 
that it fought the job colour bar desired by white workers would be 
ludicrous. The fact is that the job colour bar favoured by white workers 
was a direct contradiction of profit maximization as it restricted the 
freedom of employers to extract the largest volume of surplus value 
possible. The compound, contract, and pass systems, on the other hand, 
were the mechanisms by which the mining companies provided 
themselves with a constant supply of efficient, disciplined and ultra- 
cheap labour without which the profitable mining of gold would not be 
feasible. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF RACIAL SYSTEMS 


According to pluralists, an alteration in the operation of discriminatory 
practices such as the job colour bar is the result of the liberalizing 
tendencies of industrialization. Marxists, however, contend that the 
flexibility in racial practices is contingent upon the changing labour 
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needs of the dominant mode of production! and the strength of the 
subordinate classes in the class struggle. The transformation in par- 
ticular mechanisms of racial discrimination and the ideologies used to 
justify them are also largely responsive to changes in the relationship 
between the predominant capitalist and subordinate pre-capitalist 
modes of production within a particular social formation. 

Wolpe, for instance, has persuasively argued that a qualitative break 
occurred in the racial ideology, policies and practices of the South 
African government before and after about 1948, and that the changes 
involved in this movement from segregation to apartheid have been 
promoted by the dissolution of the pre-capitalist mode of production. 
Whereas prior to 1948, the reduction of the costs of labour was achieved 
by preserving the pre-capitalist mode of production within the Reserves, 
the tremendous and irredeemable decline in agricultural production!’ 
has meant that the emphasis on the utility of the Reserves (now called 
Bantustans or Homelands) has shifted to that of enforcing low levels of 
subsistence.!© This has been achieved largely through reliance on 
‘traditional’ coercive and ideological structures within the Reserves 
which are said to be in charge of development within the Homelands. 
Parallel to the new practices involved in “Separate Development’, there 
has occurred an ideological shift from doctrines stressing the racial in- 
feriority of blacks to an ideology emphasizing ethnic diversity whereby 
ethnic groups are ‘different but equal’. 

As reaffirmed by Trapido: “The Homelands ideology . . . provides 
policy-makers with a terminology and an implicit justification for the 
most recent and systematic phase of labour repression.’!°7 

We need only point out the dangers of viewing the practices involved 
in Separate Development as the reflection of a certain racial ideology to 
see the fallacy of a perspective such as that of the pluralists which con- 
ceives racial policies as emanting from racist ideologies and sentiments. 


CONCLUSION 


In this essay, I have set out two conceptualizations of South African race 
relations — the pluralist and the Marxist, which have enjoyed great 
currency in scholarly debate. I have attempted to argue that the latter 
approach — in the form taken by recent analysts of South Africa rather 
than the crude variant which is the object of criticism by pluralists — is 
able to generate incisive analyses of the dynamics of South African 
society and is much more capable of correctly perceiving the directions 
in which transformation may lie. The illustrative analysis of the South 
African gold-mining industry elucidates the understanding gained from 
studying racial discrimination using Marxist concepts and logic in a 
nonmechanistic way. Yet up to this point, little has been said about the 
political ramifications of applying the Marxist approach to the South 
African racial system. 
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It is fairly clear that a Marxist analysis of South Africa, which is based 
on close attention to the unique historical process of the development of 
capitalist in South Africa, rather than on the ‘easy phrases’ of political 
tracts, would reject the prescriptions for change offered by either a 
vulgar Marxism (a transformed consciousness of the two racial sections 
of workers as a prerequisite for a united revolutionay proletariat) or 
by pluralism (gradual evolutionary dissolution of racism). The neo- 
Marxist approach indicates that apartheid and the system of white 
supremacy are not likely to be abolished along with capitalism through 
a concerted struggle of white and black labour, nor will they crack 
purely from economic pressures. Although political and economic 
‘reform’ such as suggested by the Wiehahn and Riekert commissions 
may succeed in coopting the black elite within the cities, Soweto’s most 
prominent leader, Dr Nthato Motlana has recently labelled the 
proposed changes in the pass laws as ‘more oppressive’ than the old 
system.!°8 The reactions of Africans themselves have made clear that any 
new structures of African representation (such as black trade unions) 
would likely be adjuncts to the present system of white supremacy. 
However, political unrest among blacks, on a mass scale in Soweto and 
in African townships throughout the country, and the augmented urban 
guerrilla activity of black nationalists indicates that the process of 
capitalist development in South Africa has spawned a still-fragmented 
but broad-based movement for revolutionary change.” This 
movement is supported by the shifting of the balance of forces in 
southern Africa with the collapse of the Portuguese empire and of white 
rule in neighbouring Zimbabwe. 

Relying as South African capitalism does on a delicate equilibrium 
between the dominant capitalist sector and the African rural societies 
and upon a particularly virulent form of racial oppression to reproduce 
itself in an expanded form, it must also bear the ever-increasing costs of 
policing and coercion of the less-than-acquiescent oppressed popula- 
tion. Moreover, the eruption of blacks in such spontaneous moments as 
occurred in the Durban strike of 1973, and the sheer possibility that the 
blacks who dominate the work force in industry, mining and building, 
could bring the country to a standstill, has shaken the confidence of 
foreign capital. Foreign investors, sensitized earlier by the Sharpeville 
massacre of 1961, are becoming more cautious about future prospects 
of investment in South Africa, which is viewed increasingly as a high risk 
area for investment. 

Racial discrimination can indeed be flexibly utilized in order to 
control a labour force for the fullest and most efficient possible ap- 
propriation of surplus value. Yet the augmented protest of African 
workers and students, indicates that the contradictions within South 
African capitalism are not forever solved by the tool of racial oppres- 
sion. For instance, the fact that the Reserves or ‘rural ghettoes’ can no 
longer provide much sustenance for the worker, means that they are in- 
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creasingly the preserve of the old, physically handicapped, and the wives 
and children of migrant workers, and that there is a thin line of separa- 
tion between the ‘migrant workers’, spending 81 per cent of their 
productive life in urban centres, and the urban black proletariat. !'® It is 
within the towns and cities, where the proletariat and capital are concen- 
trated that the class struggle is most likely to occur.'!! 

A second contradiction can be seen in the pliancy of the job colour 
bar. As Mhlongo observes, although the practice of job reclassification 
and clandestine training of black workers for skilled jobs is of benefit to 
white capitalists, it is the workers promoted to ‘white’ jobs who have 
been among the most militant.!!? Thus, one can grant the pluralists their 
contention that capitalist development and racial discrimination are 
contradictory to one another, recognizing that their hypothesis is 
reached from a fundamentally incorrect analysis. For racial oppression, 
sana are as it is in South Africa into a system of class oppression, is 
manifestly fraught with tension for the capitalist system which controls 
it. The demise of the system of racial domination will therefore not 
occur through resolution of conflict between the progressive and 
archaic forces of the economic and political systems respectively, as 
predicted by pluralists, but rather through a concerted struggle against 
capital of a unique configuration of oppressed racial and class elements 
that characterize the South African formation. 
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Sovereignty, interests and bureaucracy 
in the modern state 


This brief essay has the status of a working paper, by which I mean that 
while it is, I hope, reasonably coherent and complete in itself, it is part of 
a larger undertaking; until this is finished, what I say is subject to 
qualification and amendment. The whole enterprise has its origins in a 
sense of dissatisfaction which has mounted over the years with the 
account given by social scientists — sociologists, political scientists and, 
latterly, economists — of bureaucracy, its structure, the way it works, and 
the part it plays in the contemporary social, economic and political 
order. However, when I started to look for a better, or at least more 
satisfactory, account, I found myself driven to look successively at the 


p „Ways in which the nature and the role of bureaucracy had changed, at its 


origins (which seemed to be contemporary with those of the modern 
state) and at those antecedent social and political orders in which 
bureaucracy seems either to have existed in so embryonic a form as to be 
recognizable only by hindsight, or even not to have existed at all. 
Tentatively, and perhaps temporarily, I have assumed that 
bureaucracy made its appearance as a necessary corollary to the es- 
tablishment of absolute sovereignty. Of course, absolute sovereignty is 
much more insubstantial in terms of the actual historical power and 
authority exercised by kings and princes — even of Henry VIII, or Philip 
I, or Louis XIV — than it is of the theoretical model constructed by 
Renaissance political philosophers like Macchiavelli, or Jean Bodin. 
Bureaucracy, as a concept and as a working apparatus of government, 
raises problems of the same weight, though they are of a different kind. 
Historians, untroubled by the need to ensure that the terms they use fit 
other times and other conditions than those with which they are 
presently concerned, have applied the word ‘bureaucracy’ to the ap- 
paratus of servants and functionaries employed by popes, emperors and 
kings to attend to vaguely defined sectors of fiscal, military, legal and 
ecclesiastical affairs. So Helen Cam, one of the greatest of medievailists, 
could speak of the household and financial officers of kings and of the 
justices who held pleas as the king’s representatives as a ‘system of 
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bureaucratic government’; by ‘bureaucracy’, she goes on to say, is 
meant the ‘power of the royal household’. 

By the sixteenth century, however, there was a change. Power and 
authority shared or divided in varying proportions between emperors 
and kings, dukes and barons, popes and churchmen for over a thousand 
years were once again welded into a single entity. The greatest artefact of 
the Renaissance, the State,? was the product of the legal and spiritual 
unification of power and authority in sovereignty. And it was bureau- 
cracy in something recognizably like its present form by which that 
sovereignty came to be exercised: it was in the sixteenth century that 
‘“household” methods and instruments were replaced by national 
bureaucractic methods and‘instruments’.? 

To repeat: both these changes have to be so heavily qualified when it 
comes to the historical account that, although they remain solidly part 
of received wisdom that we know as ‘the history of political thought’, 
they are very much disputed territory for historians, and likely to remain 
so. (To take England alone, Edward I acted his ‘sovereignty’ out much 
more successfully than did Charles I, and Richard II’s administration 
was ‘regularized and normalized”* to an extent unsurpassed later until 
the closing years of Henry VIIIs reign.) In fact, both the political 
theories and the political practices of the time are best seen as reflec- 
tions, or indicators, of the much more comprehensive historical process 
of the emergence and establishment of new institutional forms in which 
we can discern the beginnings of the modern state — ‘an abstract entity 
representing neither government nor governed, nor even an alliance of 
both’.$ 

There is a third element, a process of institutionalization in parallel 
with that of sovereignty. The absolutism which became fully fashioned 
in the Renaissance state took form with a mirror-image, a logically 
necessary counterpart: natural law. Natural law, from the sixteenth 
century, ceased to be envisaged and discussed as the worldly and 
necessarily defective reflection of divine law, but instead as the articula- 
tion of the ‘inalienable’ natural rights of people. The very qualification 
of ‘divine’ which was added to the affirmation of absolute sovereignty 
not only carried the implication that the ‘right of kings’ was, by itself, 
disputable; it virtually guaranteed, as the Reformation gathered 
momentum, that it would be disputed. In so far as absolute sovereignty 
became a goal or a claim, in so far as ‘raison d'état? was advanced as 
grounds for government action, was something only the sovereign 
could assert or define, and was identified by him with his own interest, 
all other members of society had at least one potential interest in 
common ~ that of contesting the power and authority of the sovereign. 

The conceptual distinction between state and society of which so 
much has been made over the past two hundred years was a fact of life in 
the sixteenth century, almoaehe it was not a matter of theoretical dispute 
until the seventeenth. It was then that the idea ofa ‘society’ as something 
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distinct from a ‘state’, like the post-reformation idea of natural law as 
something distinct from divine law or positive law, becomes visible as a 
necessary complement to the conception of absolute sovereignty, as well 
as rival to it. The Renaissance state marks a watershed in the final 
detachment, in principle, of sovereignty from’ the body of the people 
from which power and authority were drawn, and it is this split which 
was to be construed later, with the development of constitutionalism 
and then of capitalist democracy,® as a division between state and society 
— itself reflected in a division within the individual as citizen and as man. 
The modern state, then, is heir to the confrontation, articulated fully in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, between society, with 
sovereignty immutably attached to the natural law obtaining between all 
members of society and to their natural rights, and the state, with 
absolute sovereignty attached to the identity of interests among all 
members of society and with logical necessity, no less than divine or- 
dinance, requiring that those common interests be expressed and 
managed by a single ruler. 

I would like to insist on the complementarity of the notions of 
absolute sovereignty and interests; both in theory and in practice, each 
assumes the existence of the other. The sovereign powers we know 
nowadays are mostly limited to quite specific domains of time and 
action, as well as space: the judge in the courtroom, the captain ofa ship 
or an aircraft. Such powers fall well short of being absolute. Within the 
United Kingdom, only the sovereignty of Parliament is absolute, and 
then in a sense which falls somewhat short of Jean Bodin’s definition, 
where it is ‘unrestrained by law’. In Bryce’s words, Parliament ‘can make 
and unmake any and every law, change the form of government or 
the succession to the crown, interfere with the course of justice, ex- 
tinguish the most sacred private rights of the citizen’.’ Yet even so, if 
there are no limits to the power and authority of Parliament, there are 
implicit controls or modifying influences. These lie not only in the threat 
of defeat at the next election which hangs over the governmental 
majority and over each and every member, but in the ever-present threat 
represented by combinations of individual and group interests strong 
enough to resist or obstruct the execution of Parliamentary decisions 
which they regard as harmful or wrong, and to resist them in ways which 
are legitimate, or at least defensible, as well as in ways which are illegal. 
This relationship which exists between sovereignty and a plurality of in- 
terests has its parallel in another dimension of the sovereignty which 
attaches to the modern state: a sovereign state in the modern world is 
one which is ‘recognized’ by other equally sovereign states. The 
sovereignty of the modern state is a partial, or qualified, sovereignty, 
therefore — and there are several episodes of recent history, in central 
and south America, south-east Asia, eastern Europe and Africa which 
demonstrate just how heavily qualified that sovereignty may be: The dis- 
tinctive quality ofthe modern state is not only the sovereignty which 
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attaches to it but the mutual and contingent quality of that sovereignty 
among existing states, and it is contingent at all times and in all places, 
whether one is thinking of the absolute monarchies of the seventeenth 
century or the constitutional establishments which succeeded them, 
whether one is thinking of liberal-democratic states, in which internal 
diversity of interests is assumed, or of totalitarian regimes, in which 
internal diversity is suppressed or treated as non-existent. 

Sovereignty, whatever its legal and spiritual authority, and however 
successful its forces have been in eliminating lesser forces, or in reducing 
them to dependence or insignificance, is always set over and, to some 
extent against, the people. The people — ‘civil society’ — is, after the 
appearance of the modern state, no longer an order incorporating law 
and the apparatus of government; it is now visible rather as a vast 
residue from which power and authority have been extracted and dis- 
tilled into sovereignty. In order to express its power and authority over 
and against the society it governed in so different a sense from any 
previous form of government (in that raison d'état, like the sovereign, was 
now paramount, hence the identity of the interest of the one with the 
other’s), sovereignty had to develop a form in which that power and 
authority could be brought home — given, as it were, like law — to the 
people. 

The means by which the new found sovereignty of the Renaissance 
and modern state could be exercised was through bureaucracy. ‘We 
often speak’, says Trevor-Roper, ‘of the Renaissance state. How can we 
define it? When we come down to facts, we find that it is, at bottom, a 
great and expanding bureaucracy, a huge system of administrative cen- 
tralization, staffed by an ever-growing multitude of “courtiers” or 
“officers”’.8 Renaissance bureaucracy was a great chain of command 
(not of duties, the social cement of the feudal system), originating in the 
sovereign and extending downwards and outwards through ministers 
and their officers. 

Bureaucracy became the logically inevitable instrument of sover- 
eignty because power and authority, in becoming attached to a single 
ruler had become detached from possessions (especially of land), suf- 
frage (especially of the nobility) and sanction (especially by the Church). 
Power could thus be allocated, delegated to officials and so dispersed 
throughout the realm. Dispersing sovereign power through the many 
chains of command of a bureaucracy multiplies that power. This, just as 
much a truism as the proposition (on which the exercise of bureaucratic 
authority seems increasingly to rely) that collective action ‘is a means by 
which individuals can more fully realize their own values’,° is something 
which we have tended to lose sight of, although it is constantly implied 
by attacks on bureaucratic power. Power, once consolidated, and as its 
potential for influence achieves a greater size than a single individual can 
utilize, ‘seeks to broaden its ability to communicate through 
messengers, agents and subordinates. Thus power takes on a hierarchic, 
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i.e. reflexive, form in order to be able to accomplish a multiplicity of in- 
fluences simultaneously. . . . This extension of power is put through 
with the aid of such actions as representation, transfer or delegation, 
which quite innocently suggest that the power which is being exercised 
remains what it was, while they actually multiply its effectiveness’.'° 

This multiplier effect comes into force when sophistication about the 
exercise of power and influence reaches the point at which extensions of 
derived power are usable as resources of personal power. The total 
power in any social system, therefore, cannot be treated as constant. ‘A 
zero-sum premise of this kind lies at the root of hierarchic fictions of 
unity, representation, and of many variants of classical political theory, 
especially. of the concepts of strategy, and ideas about the balance of 
power embodied in them. The zero-sum premise is, however, unreal — 
or, rather, can only be realized approximately by means of quite specific 
institutional Aaa ... To apply power to the reinforcement of 
power amplifies the total power available in a social system, by means of 
a sort of relay technique. It is possible for a small amount of power to 
control a great deal of power, and thus to exercise it at will, provided 
that there is provision for reflexive institutional arrangements. This 
means that the ability to magnify power is not something confined to the 
head of a hierarchy’."! 

As soon as this situation becomes actual and apparent, of course, op- 
portunism intervenes.'? Officials may decide to serve their own interests 
~ or those of other people than their superiors- and do so p concealing 
or distorting the information on which their superiors, and other parts 
of the system, depend, or by making false promises about their future 
conduct. Bureaucracy ceases to be tributary to sovereignty. 

The bureaucracy of the Renaissance state was different in many ways 
from what obtains nowadays. It was a much more arbitrary structure, 
more elastic, more changeable; when ministers fell, their subordinates 
could all go out of office with them, and although wholesale changes 
seem to have been rare, the threat was always there — necessarily so, 
because the creation, maintenance and expansion of Renaissance 
bureaucracy was founded on patronage. Ministers and officers were not 
salaried — or, if so, only in a trivial sense. They were paid — for their 
loyalty, rather than for the work they did — out of the profits to which 
their office gave them entitlement. These profits were the sums exacted 
for favours, personal returns which came to them for investments of 
public money, for contracts, for appointments, for everything, in short, 
for which their powers ‘in the King’s name’ had been granted. The king 
himself had recourse to the same means for increasing income beyond 
customary and designated taxes. 

Bureaucracy, once created, seems to be regarded as possessed by 
some irresistible principle of accumulation or endogenous growth, or 
else to have grown step by step as accompaniment to the growth of pop- 
ulation, of national wealth, of complexity or some other prime mover. 
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What I want to suggest is that bureaucracy has been promoted, 
expanded and refurbished through the interaction, sequential 
dominance, or reactive force of three quite different tendencies, or 
historical processes — and it is to these three moments that the rest of this 
essay is devoted. All three are connected with the underlying contrariety 
which I have already mentioned as responsible for the creation of 
bureaucracy, and which has continued to be responsible for its con- 
tinuous reproduction: viz., the perpetual and shifting interplay between 
sovereignty and a plurality of interests. 

The first two moments, indeed, could be seen as together making up a 
single reciprocating, alternating, cycle of fluctuations about a secular 
growth curve — rather like business cycles. They become identifiable in 
those periods when sovereignty asserts or reasserts itself and, in the 
second place, in the intervening periods when the numbers and powers 
of officers outrun the needs of sovereignty. In the seventeenth century, 
for instance, the promotion of the commissaires and the creation of the in- 
tendants under Louis XIII and Louis XIV was undertaken largely in 
order to monitor and, in the long run, supplant the bureaucracy of the 
court nobility. A parallel case is the development of the Prussian Beamte 
under Frederick William and Frederick the Great so as to subvert the in- 
termediate control exercised by the landowners. The archetypal in- 
stances in the nineteenth century are the Stern and Hardenberg reforms 
(and their later extension to the rest of Germany under Bismarck), the 
creation of the Indian Civil Service and the professionalization of the 
Civil Service in Britain, which robbed the aristocracy of the last vestiges 
of direct political patronage. And for the twentieth century one can 
point to Russia in the 1920s and France in the post-war decades. 

All these moves were made in the interests of asserting the sovereignty 
of the central government, whatever its complexion. Yet the selfsame 
moves had as their consequence yet further extensions of the apparatus 
of power controlled by officials, and the depletion of the sovereign 
power of monarchs, parliaments and people. It is a natural — or at least 
understandable — consequence. In Trevor-Roper’s words," just as a 
capitalist society invests in capitalism, a bureaucratic society invests in 
bureaucracy. In the Renaissance state, the counter reformation state, in 
eighteenth-century France and Prussia, in post-Bismarck Germany and 
late Victorian and Edwardian Britain, the most attractive careers open 
to talent were those offered by government service, promising prestige 
and power (and, in the long run, the well-upholstered appointments 
offered by wealthy patrons and, latterly, by the larger commercial and 
industrial undertakings to successful senior civil servants). 

What amounts to a reasoned defence of the second, ‘bureaucratizing’, 
tendency of this state of affairs is to be found in Hegel. Hegel’s concep- 
tion of the state is deeply ambiguous, representing sometimes the whole 
social order as a moral community, sometimes standing for the 
‘political’ section of the social order which governs the whole. Again, the 
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state is presented as a product of the Absolute Subject manifesting itself 
in history, but is also the ultimate resolution of the particular and varied 
developments achieved by actual historical men — kings, nobility, 
bourgeois — in pursuit of their own interests, a resolution in which con- 
sciously and unconsciously self-interested action becomes conscious 
and disinterested action directed towards the public good. But the 
several parts ~ the family, civil society, sovereign and bureaucracy — 
although parts of one harmonious and indivisible organism, remain 
distinct, just as the legislature, the judicial system and the executive are 
analytically and naturally separate, but part of the whole. 

In the whole apparatus of the Hegelian State, the bureaucracy plays 
the crucially important role. The other parts are present, to act and be 
acted upon, but even in the case of the sovereign, rationality enters into 
his will and his acts only insofar as they rest on the bureaucracy, in which 
the insights and will attached to all the several parts of civil society, the 
knowledge and skill and rationality which have to enter into decision- 
making, are embodied. The ruler, in fact, is reduced to something like 
the figurehead, the man with the rubber stamp, to which Galbraith’s 
corporation president, the successor to the active, corporation-building 
entrepreneur, is reduced in face of the real decision-making processes 
which take place in the Technostructure!* — the bureaucratic apparatus 
of the modern corporation. Like the Technostructure, too, it is in the 
bureaucratic organization that wisdom and will inhere, not in the 
persons of individual bureaucrats. 


What the service of the state really requires is that men shall forgo the 
selfish and capricious satisfaction of their subjective ends; by this very 
sacrifice, they require the right to find their satisfaction in, but only in, 
the dutiful discharge of their public functions. In this fact, so far as 
public business is concerned, there lies the link between universal and 
particular interests which constitutes both the concept of the state and 
its inner stability.’ 


As O'Malley comments, ‘the aims of the bureaucracy of civil ser- 
vants . . . as a civil class are said to be identical with the universal aims of 
the state, its business identical with the business of the state; hence its 
title as “universal class’ (der allgemeine Stand)’ .'® 

This is not very far from the terminology employed three centuries 
earlier to identify the interests of the ruler with the ‘universal’ interests of 
the state and its constituent elements. Hegel, in fact (as Marx, in his 
critique, constantly asserts) is celebrating the passing of absolute 
sovereignty from the prince to the bureaucracy. 

Absolutism, then, the creator of modern bureaucracy, became its 
victim. As Paul Frélich has remarked of absolutism in the eighteenth 
century, ‘The concept of absolutism as the personal rule of the monarch 
who enforces his will is a superficial one. It is bureaucracy which 
represents absolute authority, the. monarch being the symbol at its 
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head’.!? And it was the eighteenth century, it is worth reminding 
ourselves, which coined the term itself — bureaucracy, rule by officials, a 
fourth category to be added to the classic Aristotelian trinity of tyranny, 
aristocracy and democracy. 

I want to emphasize the positive drive which has been persistently 
maintained by office holders towards the extension and intensification 
of bureaucracy. Powers tend, inexorably, to become power — i.e., they 
have to be vested in a person.'* Thus Herrschaft, Weber’s term which may 
be rendered in English as either ‘authority’, a moral or legal entitlement 
to direct or to sanction actions by others, or as ‘domination’, power to 
enforce obedience, is used, in describing bureaucracy, for the derived 
right to command attached to a position in a ‘chain of command’. 
‘Chains of command’ are represented as some kind of conductor of 
authority or domination leading froma sovereign power, limited or un- 
limited, to strings of office holders who have to assume or claim 
authority for the exercise of whatever powers they have been accorded 
from above. Such powers are pointless unless the incumbents are ready 
and able to use them. So that government through appointed officials 
becomes, in practice, government by officials. The rationality, skills and 
experience which are presumed to make officials effective instruments of 
government can equally make them effective advocates for the preserva- 
tion and extension of the powers they have. 

The process has to be distinguished from that made familiar by 
Michels.'® His use of a time-span of little more than a generation 
blinkered him to the very different ways in which movements and 
organization act on each other. There is a closer approximation to the 
tendency denoted by Eisenstadt’s term, ‘bureaucratization’: ‘the exten- 
sion of the bureaucracy’s sphere of activities and power either in its own 
interests or those of some of its elite’. 

We come now to the third tendency, or — to adopt the Hegelian term 
which has become fashionable again — moment, which has been at work 
in the development of bureaucracy. This has to do with the distinction 
between state and civil society which has become so much part and 
parcel of political thought—so much so, indeed, as to amount to almost 
universally received dogma. Of course, the antithesis does reflect 
something of the realities of political and social action, but there is a 
false clarity about it which one needs to get behind. 

We can start with Kelsen’s flat rejection of the distinction which, 
although itself no more acceptable in the long run, does provide a lead 
to a rather more satisfactory rendering of the historical processes which 
have been at work if one adheres to the strategy I have used in this paper 
of referring back to historical antecedents and origins.?! The only way in 
which we can think of such an entity as ‘the State’ at all, says Kelsen, is by 
imputing human action to some assumed legal order. The state, concep- 
tually at least, is therefore indistinguishable from the legal order. It 
follows that all citizens of the State are, at least occasionally or poten- 
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tially, ‘organs’ of the State, i.e. when fulfilling a function determined by 
the legal order, for example when we vote, or serve on a jury, pay 
income tax, or even when we enter into a contract of employment, or 
buy a house, or cash a cheque; indeed any legal transaction is as much a 
matter of ‘making’ law as a judge’s decision. Of course, there is, as he 
goes on to say, a narrower, more pragmatic concept, according to which 
‘an individual is an “organ” of the State only if he has a specific legal 
position’ — a judge, an officer of the Inland Revenue, a Member of 
Parliament, a postman, a housing official, i.e. if he receives payment 
from the revenues collected by the State in return for the functions he 
performs in one of these capacities. Their activities are perceived as ac- 
tivities of the State, i.e. imputable to or designating it, and in aggregate, 
therefore, the bureaucratic apparatus of the State. But this is only a part 
of the State; it is, he says ‘a figure of speech signifying the system of 
norms constituting the “‘Fisc”’ (the State as a subject of property) and 
determining the activities of the officials financed thereby’.?? 

For Kelsen, then, there is nothing categorical about the distinction 
between the individuals who man the bureaucratic apparatus and the 
totality of citizens; both categories are equally ‘organs’ of the State in so 
far as they perform acts which are in accordance with, and presuppose, a 
legal order. Any distinction between this and some entity we call the 
State is, he says, an ‘animistic superstition’, parallel to the idea that 
‘behind everything there is a soul, a spirit, a god of the thing’.* 

To dismiss the dualism of state and civil society as yet one further 
manifestation of the ‘Ghost in the Machine’ myth is in effect to revert to 
the notion ofa single undifferentiated social and legal order, of the body 
politic as a single entity which was in fairly good intellectual currency in 
the later Middle Ages. Yet it was during those selfsame centuries that the 
embryonic forms of modern bureaucracy were conceived. They lie in the 
administrative apparatus of the king’s household. This now had as its 
main concern not just the management of the king’s property, and it was 
far from playing any substantial role in affairs of state, which were not 
properly its concern but that of the king and his family, the baronial and 
ecclesiastical magnates and — on occasion — Parliament. Least of all was 
it there to ‘administer services’, for there weren’t any to speak of. Most of 
the extra-mural work in which the royal household was increasingly 
engaged consisted in laying claim to his rights and his dues and 
in collecting his tax revenues and subsidies. These tasks, especially the 
last, had to be accomplished in the face of avoidances, resistances and 
challenges so obstinate and persistent that it is their successful ac- 
complishment over a period of several years which did more than 
anything to establish the ‘greatness’ of Edward I and his grandson. For, 
in the process, this kind of work fostered — almost incidentally — the 
development of nationhood (as well as statehood). In Powicke’s percep- 
tive words, taxes were ‘the expression of a social unity which they did 
much to create’.* 
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Practicalities of this kind lie behind the rhetoric of nineteenth and 
twentieth century theories of the ‘transcendental’ (or the ‘instrumen- ~- 
talist’) state,” and of pluralism, corporatism, and the rest. If we are ina 
period of crisis (and it would be very odd if we were privileged to live in 
the one period of history when there wasn’t one), then it is best described 
as one marked by the overt intervention by the variety of interests which 
‘society’, in this context, stands for, into the system of rule, com- 
prehended during previous centuries by sovereignty and bureaucracy, 
or ‘the State’; which gives the frequently yeaa phrase from The Holy 
Family a new and different connotation from the conventional one: 
‘Only political superstition believes at the present time that civil life 
must be held together by the state, when in reality the state is upheld by 
civil life.’26 

This perception of the current situation is no more than an extrapola- 
tion into the present century of the general thesis advanced by Patricia 
Hollis and her co-authors in Pressures from Without;?’ this was to the 
effect that during the middle decades of the nineteenth century popular 
pressure expressed in movements, associations and organizations acted 
on successive Parliaments so as to expand very considerably the range of 
affairs regarded, in turn, as of public interest, then as affecting the public 
interest and finally as properly the concern of Parliament — almost all of 
which ultimately became the objects of systems of production, supply 
and services provided and administered by ‘the state’. 

Pressures from without have, of course, maintained themselves 
during this century. There is a long sequence of administrative systems 
which have been set up to provide essential services or to remedy 
deficiencies in existing systems where entrepreneurial activity in the 
market has demonstrably failed to meet needs. And the call for these 
provisions, while it was made, eventually, in Parliament and a response 
found in government action, certainly did not start there. 

This is not a history of state intervention, of Government eager to 
extend its control over the economic life of the nation in order to ensure 
political stability and promote social welfare. The first call for a national 
health service came from the medical profession in the 1930s, faced with 
what seemed the imminent collapse of the voluntary and municipal 
hospital services, and the growing need for a primary medical care 
service beyond that which was provided for by the health insurance 
scheme. It was the miners who called for the nationalization of mines, 
thirty years before it happened. The Central Electricity Board was 
brought into being to fill gaps, and only ten years later, in the thirties, 
opened up the prospect of a nationally operated service of electricity 
generation and distribution with the National Grid. It took fifty years 
for similar moves to occur in the equally vital water supply services. 
From the Port of London Authority, created in 1908, to Rolls Royce 
(1972) Ltd, the State intervened reluctantly or tardily more often than it 
has militantly or hastily. (It is the subsequent tinkerings which create the 
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Opposite impression.) Of course, the ‘contract State’ in either its 
American or its British form, is a small part of the story, which is, 
presumably, the transformation of capitalist society from the stage 
which is now called mature capitalism (rather oddly, because 
presumably it refers to the crisis-ridden couple of generations which 
stretches from the 1870s to the 1930s) to what is presumably ‘over-ripe’ 
(late) capitalism. But the point I am trying to make is that there is a 
dimension in the development of the Corporate State, the Contract 
State, the Corporatist State, or the Fiscal Crisis State, or simply of late 
capitalism, which is simple enough, but I think has been left out of most 
of the different accounts we have. Items get added to the political agenda 
in ways which are simply not accounted for by any of the treatments of 
those see ade which seek to explain them. The report of the 
Ditchley conference on developments in public policy in Britain and the 
United States, which is rather more lucid, much less speculative, more 
restrained and perhaps more authoritative than any of the other ac- 
counts, underlines the seemingly haphazard way in which the political 
agenda gets made up: ‘There are “things that must be done”, and 
organizations are needed to see that they are done. It is often not quite 
clear why the things in question need doing and there is rarely any 
explicit point at which a decision is taken to have them done. For 
example, who decided, when and how, that Britain must have a national 
opera and ballet of international standard; that the BBC must not havea 
monopoly of television as it had of radio; and that the BBC’s monopoly 
of local radio should later be broken? Who decided when and how, that 
the United Kingdom must not allow the Americans to monopolize the 
technologies of computers and aircraft; that the British shipbuilding 
industry must be sustained; that it was socially undesirable to end ship- 
building on the Upper Clyde abruptly?’?8 

The answers to all these questions are, of course, not very difficult to 
discover, if one is really interested. The point is, as the editors go on to 
say, that ‘there are many fields of activity where we want action’ ~ and 
just what instruments we choose to get the action done is a matter of ex- 
pediency. 

‘Expediency’ is not a word one likes to hear in the mouths of 
politicians or of political scientists, but what is interesting about the 
passage, and the whole intellectual stance of the Ditchley conference, 
and a great deal of the discussion about these things which has gone on, 
is that o is directed to what happens when these things appear on 
the agenda of government, but not to why they appear on the agenda of 
government at all. As Kenneth Arrow has pointed out, what 
governments regard as ‘appropriate agenda’ does change, sometimes, 
rather rapidly; nor can it be maintained that the new agenda necessarily 
correspond to the emergence of new problems in the world or of new 
techniques for their solution. 

The new phase in the development of bureaucracy which has become 
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apparent in country after country is what is best described, I think, as the 
politicization of bureaucracy. This is, for our generation, a more per- 
vasive and significant development than its more familiar, Michelsian, 
converse, the bureaucratization of politics. But it is just as complex and 
insidious a process, and one of its outcomes — the reduction of 
originating and declared purposes to ideological surrogates — is much 
the same. 

Simplifying a good deal, there are three logical (and, less definitely, 
chronological) stages in this process. The first, inevitably, is the 
accelerating growth in the sheer complexity of public affairs and 
governmental business. But this is not merely the straightforward con- 
sequence of the assimilation of more and more public interests (society) 
into the business of government (sovereignty). The so-called ‘revolution 
of rising expectations’ now plays as familiar a role in the economic and 
social policies of nations as it does with individuals, corporations and 
trade unions. Long-term, intermediate and the more important short- 
term decisions must have regard to the need to provide for larger 
resources which can be allocated in the future; it is the promise of 
returns from decisions to spend in the shape of increased resources for 
future allocation which enables the decision-making system to operate 
without breaking down through internal dissension. But the fulfilment 
of such promise also becomes essential for the maintenance of the 
system. Hence the need for economic growth. The salience of economic 
growth as a political goal in contemporary capitalist democracies lies in 
its emergence as a major support of the legitimacy of their political in- 
stitutions. As the number of relevant ‘factors’ (interests) which have to be 
taken into account multiply, so allocative decision-making replaces 
lexicographic; and more money has to be found (or wealth generated) so 
as to keep discontents, which can make their appearance at all levels of 
society, within bounds and ward off the dangers which instability 
brings.” 

The second stage is the confounding of the principle of superior com- 
petence on which the hierarchy of bureaucratic authority rests. One 
elementary characteristic of that structure is that action at lower levels is 
governed in both scope and direction by decisions made at higher levels; 
but such decisions have to be made in the light of information which is 
gathered, or generated, at lower levels and ‘processed’ upwards. 
‘Processing’ involves a perpetual translation of information bearing on 
decisions into an homologous language — usually money — so that it 
becomes compatible with other information on its way up; also because 
of the increasing limitation of channel capacity, information has to be 
compressed, reduced, and filtered. So the ‘bounded rationality’ which 
Herbert Simon built into his model of economic and organization man 
is, in many respects, still more narrowly bounded for people in the 
upper, decision-making, reaches of bureaucratic hierarchies. 
Nevertheless, their decisions are made in the light ofa greater span of in- 
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formation and of considerations than is available at lower levels, so 
there is little opportunity for effective criticism of decisions or for appeal 
against them — a feature which is reinforced by confidentiality rules. 

Furthermore, senior people in government, officials and politicians 
alike, are now confronted with tasks which are more and more abstruse, 
unfamiliar, or entirely new in their experience; worse, they demand, 
more and more often, technical skills and expert knowledge which 
belong, more and more exclusively, to the young and the recently 
qualified. To be an older man used to mean that one was wiser, better 
qualified, more effective; the hierarchic structure of bureaucracy, with 
the average age rising with each rank, still accords with this presump- 
tion. But in the new situation of technical, political and economic 
change, the whole structure of authority implicit in this arrangement is 
becoming invalidated. 

Which brings us to the third stage, the alternative means of control 
over subordinate levels which have had to be found to replace the 
legitimacy of superior competence. If superior technical information — 
not just about material technology, but about economic and social 
affairs themselves — is now to be regarded increasingly as the prerogative 
of the young, and if the initiative in new ideas and projects has to be left 
to them, then superiors are forced more and more to rely on other 
sources of power. The most obvious comes from their right to ad- 
judicate between the advocates of rival proposals and the claims of com- 
peting departments and from their role as monitor of performance and 
as court of appeal. Further compensation for the diminution of the old 
‘legitimate’ authority of superior competence can be found in the 
enhanced prominence given to the machinery of promotion, training 
for promotion, and career development. This both increases control 
over the career chances of subordinates and enlarges the preoccupation 
of individuals with the career system.*° 

And yet further, there is communication control, which is a positive 
source of power rather than the defensive mechanism which confiden- 
tiality rules provide, although these provide the necessary screen. With 
decisions having to be made and policies formed on the basis of infor- 
mation which is either technically obscure or has been laundered clean 
of technicalities (and thus of any qualifications and of verifiability) and 
which has in any case been filtered, reduced and, usually, distorted, and 
on the basis, too, of information about the ‘outside world’ conveyed 
through consultation with opinion-leaders and decision-makers who 
are similarly placed, the familiar world of politics and government 
becomes fraught with hazards and threats. Uncertainty actually in- 
creases with the widening range of information available at each rising 
level of the decision-making hierarchy. So communication control 
becomes both the administrative basis and the overt expression of 
power. Senior officials can reinforce the administrative divisions 
inherent in the increasingly specialized nature of the information 
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provided for them and ensure that decision-making processes at lower 
levels which might be analytical are in fact political, and so have to be 
referred up to the point at which the people at the top become the ‘ex- 
perts’ who alone are able to treat bargaining and political conflict as if 
they were analytical.*! 

The agenda before political rulers and the bureaucracy is increasingly 
dependent on the flow of information and of demands from the in- 
dividuals and the corporate entities they are designed to administer.*? 
The flow has become increasingly subject to distortion, interruption and 
pollution by the channels through which it has to pass and by the media 
which carry it. They, rulers and administrators alike, are unable to 
preserve the distance necessary for independent decision.’ Individual 
sectors of society can, as it were, privatize parts of the system of govern- 
ment, so that competition between different social interests is translated 
into internal conflict within the state apparatus itself. And bureaucracy 


becomes what it is now: a modality of politics. 
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l State/economy relationships: the case of 
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Italian public enterprise* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper aims at analysing a case of state/economy relationships in 
a Western capitalist country, with reference to the particular prob- 
lem of the public enterprise, and at pointing out some of the 
characteristics of the Italian situation. The analysis, through an 
examination of the Fascist period and of the events of the 1950s, tries 
to identify different patterns of direct state intervention in the 
productive sphere and to relate them to son.e significant changes in 
the class structure and in the political system of the country. The case- 
study is intended as a contribution to the debate concerning the 
construction of a ‘theory of the state’, for which it provides some 
empirical material about an example of state intervention in 
economic life. 


In recent years the debate about the role and the nature of the state in 
capitalist societies has undergone a remarkable revival, thanks above all 
to the theoretical analyses of some Marxist students. Indeed, while both 


t sociology and political science had come to ignore the state as a subject 
' of inquiry, around the end of the ’6os — breaking away from an earlier 


tradition of a remarkably doctrinaire and dogmatic character~ Marxist- 
oriented scholars began to provide a decisive contribution to an 
understanding of contemporary capitalist society and of the liberal- 
democratic state.' My principal concern in this article is not with 
amending or further elaborating such a theory, although I do consider 
that there are some considerable inadequacies in the analysis of the state 


> which has come from Marxist quarters in the last few years. Rather I 


should like to look at some specific problems concerning the role and 
action of the state in a concrete historical situation, by examining the 


, , case of the Italian public enterprise.? At the stage we have reached in 


attempting to make sense of the relations between state and civil society 


», in contemporary capitalism, I think we need above all to try and relate 
„some theoretical propositions to the study of such concrete situations. 
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Addressing the much-debated question of the autonomy of the 
‘political’ from the ‘economic’, I want to argue that the case of Italian 
public enterprise shows precisely that state action and intervention are 
not simply reducible to and explicable by the logic and the imperatives 
of the capitalist economic system, as seems more or less implicit in the 
Marxist analyses of the state produced so far. Rather, they are the result 
of the structure and the working of both the economic and the political 
system, and of their reciprocal interplay. Therefore, for an 
understanding of the relationships between state and economy in 
contemporary capitalism, the anatomy of civil society, to use Marx’s 
expression, is essential but not sufficient. It is necessary, I propose, to 
look also at what happens within the political system itself. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE AND FASCIST REGIME: THE PRIMACY OF 
THE ECONOMY 


The official date of birth of the Italian state as ‘banker and entrepreneur’ 
was the creation of IRI (Institute for Industrial Reconstruction) in the 
early 1930s. Its establishment was the last and most important state 
intervention carried out to put on a new footing the complex 
relationships between industrial firms and credit institutions which had 
crystallized over the previous few decades. To cope with the problems 
posed by the economic-financial consequences of the First World War, 
during the 1920s the state had widened progressively its intervention in 
favour of big banks and industrial concerns.’ But, notwithstanding the 
variety and scope of this action, state intervention did not in fact bring 
about any appreciable modification in the working of the industrial- 
financial apparatus, in particular, it did not limit or reduce the power of 
the big ‘mixed banks’ to largely determine the course of national 
economic life while drawing upon state resources to tackle situations of 
crisis. It was only the international crisis— begun in October 1929 — that 
primed a series of increasingly important public interventions, which 
were to have long-lasting consequences upon the country’s economic 
system and upon the control of fundamental levers for its management. 

Due to the tight links existing between ‘mixed banks’ and industrial 
concerns, the dramatic fall in industrial securities ensuring from the 
international slump seriously threatened the Italian credit system. 
Given the crucial position of the ‘mixed banks’ in the financial- 
industrial structure, the heavy depreciation of very large blocks of shares 
held by them could well have jeopardized the survival itself of the whole 
credit system of the country and with it that of the entire economy. This 
threatened a large and unforeseeable social and ‘political crisis, which 


the fascist regime was obviously eager to avoid in order to maintain , 
stability and consensus. It would be out of place here to mention in ' 


detail the various and important measures which starting from the end 
of 1930, were promptly adopted by the government in favour of 


~ 
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numerous credit institutes and industrial firms.‘ The pattern of 
intervention and its significance can, however, be easily summarized. In 
general, the first measures taken in the tense and dramatic period 
1930-2 were unsystematic and not particularly effective. As in the 1920s, 
they failed to provide a definitive solution to the country’s problems of 
industrial financing, and did not put order in the intricate system of 
relationships between big banks and financial institutions, industrial 
firms, Bank of Issue, and state (Ministry of Finance and Treasury). In 
particular, the resistance of the giant ‘mixed banks’ again kept the state 
(or, more precisely, the officially state-controlled financial institutions) 
from modifying the credit structure of the country and assuming what 
had always been their main job. Solely under the spur of the continuous 
worsening of the economic-financial situation during 1932, the 
resistance of financial capital was overcome and the government 
resolved to take far-reaching steps in the direction of an overall 
reorganization of the banking system. 

The Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale (IRI) was therefore set up in 
January 1933 to bolster the collapsing credit apparatus, and avoid the 
incipient bankruptcy of a crucial section of the country’s financial and 
industrial structure.® 

To accomplish the task of unravelling the intricated web of ties which 
had been woven among private and public institutions, IRI acquired 
from the three major ‘mixed banks’ all the shares and credits they had in 
industrial concerns other than those with a character of ordinary credit. 
In this way IRI gained control over a very wide and heterogeneous range 
of industries and firms: iron and steel, metal works, aircraft, chemicals, 
textiles, electricity, shipbuilding, shipping, telephones, building 
societies, financial holdings, etc. The securities taken over were worth 
over 12 billion lire and were equivalent to about 25 per cent of the whole 
Italian share capital. As a result of these operations of financial surgery, 
Italy found herself with the largest public sector of the economy in 
Europe after that of the Soviet Union. Even though the definitive reform 
of the bank system was achieved only in 1936, the establishment of IRI 
amounted to the end of the financial capital’s supremacy in the national 
economy, marking a fundamental turning point that indicated the 
beginning of a new phase in the relationships between bank and 
industry. 

According to the original transitional tasks, IRI had to reorganize the 
healthy firms and sell them back to private capital, and to liquidate the 
bankrupt ones. In other terms, its institutional tasks did not commitit to 
the management of those firms which had come into public hands as a 
consequence of the credit reorganization. The overall aim of the 
complex operation was not to set up a public enterprise system; the 
main objects were of a financial and credit character. In fact in the 
period 1933-6, before the transformation of IRI into a permanent 
organization, the winding-up process was carried out very actively: the 
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sales of assets back to private capital amounted to almost 37 per cent of 
the total value of the shares and credits that had ended in IRI’s hands. 
But more than the mere number of firms given back to private control, it 
is the selling policy carried out in the first years that sheds light on the 
kind of constraints which IRI met in its activity. The Institute was very 
ready to divest itself of the most important industrial and financial 
securities: it tried not to subvert the balance of power existing within the 
capitalist bourgeoisie and to avoid a clash with the the most powerful 
private companies. As a result, many strategic shareholdings were 
handed over to the control of the private forces and hence the state 
renounced the chance to provide itself with operative instruments for 
the steering of the economy. Taken as a whole, IRI’s careful policy was 
one of ‘non-antagonism’ towards the strongest capitalist groups. 
Particularly from 1937 onwards, the Institute managed to gain a full 
right of citizenship within the business community also, through a 
fruitful policy of partnership and collaboration with several private 
firms. It is true that the peculiar institutional shareholding formula 
provided (as was intended) the natural ground on a which a joint- 
partnership between IRI and private interests could develop. But 
IRI’s behaviour in its relationships with private capital can also be read 
as an indication of the limits that the structure of the interests and the 
distribution of power in the industrial system imposed on the action of 
the state holding company. Indeed, in many cases IRI’s action was to a 
large extent controlled by the sectional interests of the private 
bourgeoisie, in that it was unable to oppose successfully the pressures 
coming from the big monopolies. 


IRI and the Corporative State. A second indicator of the passive role played 
by the state, of the ‘adaptive’ character of its intervention, was the 
relationships between the newly-established IRI and the corporative 
structure of the economy.® 

An important public holding company like IRI should have become 
one of the decisive instruments for the accomplishment of the 
‘corporative economy’, namely the centralized control of the productive 
system by the state to which the fascist regime officially attached an 
overwhelming importance. In fact, the government never thought to 
insert IRI into the corporative system that was being implemented in 
that period. IRI retained a high degree of autonomy and was managed 
according to ‘technical’ rather than ‘political’ criteria. In this way, the 
potential threat (for private industrial bourgeoisie) of a management of 
the Institute carried out according to a scale of priorities decided and 
negotiated at a political level was avoided: IRI was privatized from the 
very beginning, as a result both of its institutional formula and of its 
subsequent management. State intervention was thereby deprived of 
any public significance. 

The configuration of the fascist political system and the power 
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relationships between regime and dominant economic interests help to 
explain why IRI was on purpose kept outside the corporative apparatus. 
First of all, the industrial-financial bourgeoisie was already suticently 
worried about the first steps of the corporative system and the bellicose 
intentions of some fascist circles (the ‘integral corporativists’), willing to 
transform a rescue operation into an effective instrument of corporative 
economic planning.’ In this situation, the government did not choose to 
challenge the dominant economic forces, and possibly to put into 
question the political balance of the regime. A conflict with the most 
vigorous components of the power bloc that backed fascism could have 
brought about a withdrawal of the mandate they granted the 
government and offered room to other political forces — both within the 
fascist movement and outside ~ seeking to modify the political situation 
and the composition of the executive itself. 

‘The manoeuvring room of the government was limited by the existing 
political situation in two ways: on the one hand, there were the 
constraints set by the most powerful economic interests mentioned 
above; on the other hand, the poor interest articulation of civil society, 
the compression of any real politica dialectics other than those internal 
to the dominant circles, and above all the absence of an autonomous 
working-class movement destroyed by fascism, made it impossible for 
the regime to find support for a decisive implementation of its policy in 
other social forces and to utilize them to offset the pressures coming 
from capital. In this situation, there was no alternative but to keep the 
newly-established public holding company far from Corporations’ 
control and grant it a very wide degree of managerial autonomy. 

In addition to these structural constraints upon the government’s 
range of choice, there was another factor internal to the political system 
that made the executive prefer to keep IRI outside the corporative 
institutions, To integrate IRI into the structure of the Corporations, as 
their most convinced upholders wished to and indeed as the official state 
organization would have required, meant in fact to endow the 
bureaucracy of the Corporations themselves with a real power, with 
effective instruments for the intervention into the economic system. In 
turn, this could generate within the fascist movement itself an 
autonomous centre of power able to threaten the monolithic structure 
of the state and the centralization of decisions in the hands of the head of 
the government. The insertion of IRI into the corporative system, in 
other words, was potentially dangerous not only for the private interests 
of the bourgeoisie but also for the cohesion of the ruling political class. 
A prominent centre of power — under the political control of the 
Ministry of the Corporations — could aggregate around IRI; with the 
resources at its disposal, it could take on a strategic role in the 
management of the country’s economic activity and thus a political pre- 
eminence.® Within the regime, some leading figures of the corporative 
organizations and fascist trade-unionism clearly understood what was at 
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stake and had precise and consistent ideas about the role of IRI in the 
national economy: it should be one of the most important instruments 
of economic planning, an integral part of the corporative system, to 
organize private economic forces into a public framework.’ But ae 
attempt to gain for the state — more specifically: for the arn: ey 
the Corporations — a larger control over civil society was bound t 

The political and organizational resources that these political actors 
were at that time able to mobilize were not sufficient to confront 
successfully the resistance of the dominant economic interests. Above 
all, they lacked a social basis on which to activate and carry out a 
political design of control over the most powerful sections of civil 
society. They possessed only limited power within the political system 
and controlled some specific parts of the state machinery. The failure of 
the ‘integral corporativist’ design illustrates the recurrent technocratic 
and Jacobin delusion that one may utilize a party and the state apparatus 
against the dominant economic and social forces without the 
indispensable support in the civil society itself, i.e. in social forces 
interested in backing a political project of this kind. We shall see in the 
next section of the paper how, from this point of view, things went very 
differently during the 1950s. 

IRI remained basically outside the corporative structure of the state 
and went on acting independently on the basis of considerations of a 
private character.’° Notwithstanding the initial fears that the Institute 
could become an instrument of economic policy in the hands of an 
aggressive corporative bureaucracy, it was soon clear that IRI would not 
interfere very much with the well-established management of economic 
matters by private industrial bourgeoisie, would not oppose the 
interests of the strongest economic groups. From this point of view, 
Italian capitalism, even though in the ’gos it changed deeply, retained, 
beyond the façade of the complex control machinery set up by the 
regime, a marked ‘liberal’ character, i.e. remained based on a private 
process of resource-allocation and economic decision-making. In other 
words, IRI, and more in general the whole economic system, were not 
‘fascistized’, permeated with corporative principles, in spite of the 
efforts made in this direction by some sections of the regime’s political 
class. As other institutions (the Church and the Army, above all), both 
private and public firms were not absorbed by the fascist regime; indeed 
they constituted as many enclaves within its formal structure. They 
remained largely impermeable to the regime’s totalitarian claim, 
maintained their organizational logic, their autonomy of decision and 
freedom of action. Fascism thus did not succeed in integrating civil 
society into the state, in penetrating into it completely as its proclaimed 
ideology indicated. 


Fascist State and Industrial Bourgeoisie : Some Conclusions. One can confidently 
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summarize the story by saying that the state intervention that led to the 
establishment of IRI was essentially conceived of as a financial 
operation, intended to reorganize the banking and credit system of the 
country. Any wider aim of permanent, coherent, and organized 
presence of the state in the country’s productive activity was explicitly 
excluded in the original intentions which inspired the establishment of 
the Institute for Industrial Reconstruction. No hint of a socializing 
attitude with reference to the economic system can be detected in its 
creation. Indeed, it is easy to say that, had the necessity to face a heavy 
situation of crisis not arisen which could have overthrown the entire 
economic system, IRI would have not been set up. The initiative did not 
come from the state: the state provided an answer to a situation over 
which it had not been able to exert any appreciable influence before it 
deteriorated to such an extent to require public intervention. One can 
say that the crisis of the ’30s provided the structural preconditions that 
enabled the state to carry out a substantial intervention. 

Having said all this, it must, however, be added that the establishment 
of IRI was something of a revolutionary act, by comparison with the 
consolidated pattern of state intervention in the previous decades. The 
fundamental novelty was the capacity to promote a public action that 
was not simply limited to a circumscribed area of the economic system, 
but which had a general relevance and introduced a change relevant to 
the whole economic structure.'! This is to say that, in the ’gos, state 
action managed to transform the particularistic pressures of some 
sectional interests (those of the ‘mixed banks’), that asked for public 
support, into an intervention with a much broader significance. The 
state intervened in such a way as to rationalize and strengthen the whole 
structure of the Italian capitalist economy, removing a fundamental obstacle 
which stood on the road of a more efficient and mature working of the 
economic-financial system. But, if it is true that the creation of the 
Institute marked a departure from the usual pattern of state action in the 
economic system, it must also be stressed again that its activity remained 
substantially subordinate to the priorities set by the big private 
industrial bourgeoisie. More specifically, it is clear that, once the power 
of the financial capital was liquidated, IRI’s action did not go any 
further: the general situation, the power relationships within the 
dominant economic class, were frozen, just because IRI had not been set 
up to bring about revolutionary changes in the structure of the Italian 
industry. By the same token, the subsequent activity carried out by IRI 
remained largely entrapped in these structural limits. IRI had to 
‘negotiate’ its position vis-à-vis the great economic interests in a context 
in which the ‘definition of the situation’ was provided by the private 
industrial bourgeoisie, now the hegemonic fraction of the dominant 
class. IRI had to adjust itself to the parameters set by the most 
prominent private economic organizations by accepting their rules of 
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the game. The Institute indeed had notatits disposal sufficient resources 
— economic, political, managerial, organizational — to modify this state 
of affairs, even if it had wanted to. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE AND CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY: THE PRIMACY 
OF POLITICS 


In the post-war period state intervention in economic life takes on a 
completely different significance, its logic changes radically. The trend 
moves towards what could be summarized in the formula ‘politicization 
of the economy’, marking an inversion of tendency by comparison with 
the previous years. 

This process finds its clearest expression in the events of the 1950s 
(which are discussed below), but its roots are in the structural political 
changes which occured after the fall of fascism. 

To understand the new situation in which public enterprise finds itself 
in the post-war period, it is necessary to bear in mind the fundamental 
modifications in the Italian political system. The central variable, the 
pre-condition for the politicization of the economy, is clearly the shift 
from an authoritarian to a democratic-competitive political system. The 
changed configuration of the political system has two significant 
aspects: 

ta) Free political parties, characterized by largely opposed ideologies 
and with different membership and class bases, compete in the political 
market for electoral support; 

(b) Social and political opposition is legal and has institutional 
channels of expression. In this way, pressure can be brought to bear 
upon the government to get certain political demands satisfied. Given 
this general framework, some more specific factors play an important 
part in the structuration of the context within which public enterprise 
operates and expands: 


(1) The new and prominent role of the left parties and trade unions — 
strongly legitimated by their fundamental contribution to the anti- 
fascist struggle and to the Resistance; 

(2) The wide mobilization of popular masses (especially the industrial 
working class) and their strong commitment to socio-economic 
changes; 

(3) The sharp loss of legitimation suffered by the capitalist bourgeoisie 
for its support of and involvement with fascism; 

(4) The foundation of a strong Catholic party, not simply identifiable 
as a classic bourgeois party. 


Given the limits of space and the aim of the paper, I do not discuss here 
the immediate post-war events. It can, however, be said that, following 
the war and as a direct result of the deep changes in the socio-political 
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context, the future of public enterprise, and more in general of the 
public sector ofthe economy, was at the centre of a fierce debate among 
political forces and economic interests.'? Apart from the specific 
outcomes of these political and economic struggles, the truly important 
and new fact in comparison with the fascist period was that, for the first 
time, the role of state corporations was the object of an overt political 
process of negotiation and bargaining. In this way the socio-political 
conflicts, mediated through the political system, penetrated into public 
enterprise and politicized it. The most striking results of this process 
were to come a few years later. 


The Establishment of the Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi. In 1953 ENI (National 
Hydrocarbons Corporation) was established for the exploitation of 
Italian natural gas and for the supply of oil to the national economy. 
Actually, ENI’s origins dated back to the fascist period, when in 1926 the 
regime set up AGIP (Azienda Generale Italiana Petrol) to refine and 
distribute petroleum products and carry out research in the field of 
hydrocarbons. Apart from the research activity, between 1926 and 1944 
AGIP limited itself to a very narrow job and after the war it was to be 
dismantled as a residue of fascist interventions in economic life. 

Seen against this background, the establishment of ENI was a very 
distinctive operation, the first and more mature consequence of the 
changes which had occurred in the political system and the result of the 
action of new collective actors.!3 Above all, its establishment marked a 
very sharp change if compared with the creation of IRI. ENI indeed did 
not originate as a rescue operation and was not set up under pressures 
from the economic system as had happened in the ’gos. On the contrary, 
it was largely the outcome of multiple overlapping and converging 
actions by different parties, party factions, local political leaders and 
trade unions. 

To a very considerable extent ENI was the creature of Enrico Mattei, 
who had realized the possibility of setting up a powerful public 
corporation in the field of energy supply. Mattei came from a 
background of political militancy in Christian Democracy and had been 
a political-military leader of the Catholic anti-fascist Resistance. For his 
political background, in 1945 he was appointed commissar of AGIP for 
Northern Italy with the task of dismantling it. Clearly understanding the 
potentialities inherent in the control of a public corporation engaged in 
the supply of oil and natural gas to the economy, Mattei tried to avoid 
the dismantlement of AGIP and to transform it into a bigger enterprise 
geared to this purpose. Mattei’s initiative received support from the then 
Christian Democracy’s Secretary-General A. De Gasperi, who saw the 
strategic importance of securing an energy source for economic 
development. A state enterprise in this field, sponsored by the ruling 
party, could bea very valuable asset both in political and electoral terms. 
But what probably was the crucial factor was that the establishment of 
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ENI was strongly backed and favoured by some left-oriented sectors of 
Christian Democracy itself, who considered the creation of this public 
corporation as a means for redistributing economic power in a way 
more favourable to the party. The so called ‘Christian Democratic left’ 
(Fanfani, Dossetti, Vanoni, etc. ; the party faction “La base’ very strong in 
Northern Italy, above all in Milan)!* had a strategy that could be briefly 
summed up in the following way: (1) they wanted to reduce private 
economic power and to emphasize public planning for politically and 
socially relevant goals; and (2) they hoped to strengthen the party’s 
power and hold on civil society and to provide it with an autonomous 
source of financing, offsetting Southern ‘clienteles’ and private interest 
groups (Confindustria and the most important private firms 
themselves).!5 Public corporations were seen by this political grouping 
as an instrument to achieve these ends. Their action illustrates well a case 
of mobilization of political resources to acquire economic power. 

The establishment of ENI was also strongly supported by the Catholic 
trade union (CISL). Catholic trade unionists were trying to set up a more 
modern and functional system of industrial relations, fashioned 
according to the American model. They regarded public enterprise as 
the tool for achieving this end and experimenting with new forms of 
organization of labour, since private firms were still completely deaf to 
such a programme.'® Last but by no means least, the left parties too (PCI 
and PSI) resolutely backed the creation of the state agency, since they 
saw in it a chance for public control of important resources such as oil 
and natural gas and hence an indirect system of economic planning.” 

The events of the 1950s were strikingly different from those of the 
1930s. There the state decided to intervene only to avoid the collapse of 
the country’s financial structure, and thus played a substantially passive 
role. Here it was precisely from within the political system that the 
initiative came to intervene on a considerable scale in the economy. The 
independent variable was the pressures originating from a variety of 
political actors, not the exigencies or interests of capital. Large sections 
of private capital were indeed strongly against the establishment of ENI, 
especially since it was granted the monopoly of oil drilling in the Po 
Valley where supposedly important fields had been discovered.'® 

The different pattern followed in the creation of the state oil company 
is thus rooted in the changed institutional context of Italian society. In 
this respect, the most relevant feature was that Christian Democracy had 
become by far the most important party and had taken on a strategic 
role of mediation among divergent social interests (the so called ‘centrist 
policy’ carried out by De Gasperi). Paraphrasing economic 
terminology, one could say that Christian Democracy over this period 
had a quasi-monopoly of governmental political activity. A sound 
assessment of its crucial position in Italian society should take into 
acount its particular nature (that of a party officially based upon a 
religious doctrine), strategy, composition, social and cultural 
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background. On the one hand, Christian Democracy cannot be 
characterized simply as a traditional, conservative, liberal-bourgeois 
political party: in fact, it maintained strong popular roots, its links with 
the Catholic Church entailed a great influence (not only ideological) on 
wide sectors of Italian society, its policy aspired to be not rigidly class 
based. On the other hand, it was a very composite party with many 
sources of conflict within it; a party of organized factions and notables 
with their sectional interests to defend, which had widened its power in 
the post-war years thanks to the alliance with the Southern clienteles.'® 

It is within this complex situation that one must view the impact of the 
effort by Fanfani (elected Secretary-General of the party in June 1954) to 
transform the organizational structure of Christian Democracy, by 
utilizing the state machinery to widen its power and modify the bases of 
its influence on civil society — marking the shift from a party of notables 
to a mass party.” The strengthening and widening of the public 
enterprise system was an essential element of this political design. 

The truly important thing to grasp in all this process is that the 
establishment of ENI was the first important autonomous act by 
political power in the field of state economic intervention, and was 
achieved against strong opposition from some prominent economic 
interests. To be sure, ENI provided a great service to Italian economy: it 
was a pivotal factor in enabling the country to compete with other 
European economies on the international market. In this sense, the state 
oil corporation supported and fostered all Italian private firms — as IRI 
was doing with the construction of an efficient network of motorways 
and of a national telephone system, and above all with the establishment 
ofa modern iron and steel industry. But it would be superficial to regard 
ENI simply as a means of supporting and integrating private economic 
enterprise. Such an assessment would miss the real novelties of its 
establishment, which was the result of a complex interaction of political 
and social pressures rather than the fulfilment of the expectations of the 
industrial bourgeoisie. By the same token, however, the setting up of the 
state oil company should not be taken as proof of the definitive primacy 
of political power over economic power, since their mutual 
relationships were still in the balance. In this regard, for instance, it is 
worth remembering that the undeniable success attained by Christian 
Democratic leadership in the case of ENI was in a way offset and 
balanced in the following years by IRI’s renouncing any anti- 
monopolistic policy.?! 


The Creation of the Ministry of State Shareholdings. The establishment of ENI 
had been only a first significant example of the changed relationships 
between state and capital; of what an aggressive political class could 
achieve by mobilizing the resources now available in the political 
system. 

In fact, the increasing split between Confindustria (the employers’ 
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organization) and Christian Democracy grew even more acute in the 
mid-1950s, again as a result of the ambitious strategy of the ruling 
party’s leadership outlined above. The main reason for the new con- 
flicts was the attempt by the government: (1) to create the Ministry of 
State Shareholdings with control function over public corporations;?* 
and, possibly more importantly, (2) to disaffiliate public firms from 
Confindustria, by setting up a distinct association of state corporations 
for dealing with trade union problems (Intersind). The rationale of the 
later operation was twofold: on the one hand, at least in the original 
formulation, the intent of establishing and testing a more advanced 
system of industrial relations, largely based upon the decentraliza- 
tion of bargaining process, new methods of job evaluation, the 
institutionalization of conflict and a wage policy linked to increases of 
productivity. On the other hand, there was an attempt to transfer the 
public corporations’ financial contributions (a given sum for each 
employee) from Confindustria to Intersind, that is, to an association 
closer to party control and, therefore, more permeable to political 
demands. This initiative by Christian Democratic leadership was again 
successful — in spite of the strong opposition of Confindustria that did 
not like this fragmentation of interest representation — because it was 
able to mobilize the support of the same political and trade unionist 
grouping that backed the establishment of ENI in 1951-3. 

Even if the events of the mid-50s undoubtedly represented a success 
for the Catholic political class’s strategy of occupation of the state and 
colonization of the economy, with the consequent setting up of a spoils 
system, their importance should not, however, be overemphasized. 
Above all, it must be kept in mind that they represent only one stage in 
the complex and contradictory relations between state and capital. 
There is little doubt that, from the late 50s, the supremacy of private 
capital was definitively reduced by the far-reaching and wide-ranging 
action of Christian Democratic leadership. The lines between state and 
civil society had become blurred because of these events and the ruling 
political class had managed to accomplish its ‘totalitarian’ claims 
towards the economic system by invading parts of civil society itself. The 
ruling political class had crossed once and for all the boundaries that 
separate state and society in a liberal-democratic polity. The Christian 
Democratic leadership, choosing an aggressive strategy towards the 
traditional sources of economic power, violated the agreement based 
upon distinct areas of competence and entered into competition directly 
in the economic field, viz. in a ground which institutionally is not within 
the province of the political class.?* But in the years that followed the 
reaction by private bourgeoisie and by some sectors of the party closer 
to private interests managed to put a curb on this trend and to stabilize 
the situation. The ‘political cycle’ of the ’50s was coming to an end. The 
fact that Fanfani was compelled to resign in 1959 both from party and 
government leadership points to the strength and success of the 
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Opposition aroused by the attempt to give the political supremacy over 
the economic. As a result of the reaction by the dominant interests of 
civil society, a new political balance was reached within the Italian ruling 
class, although on a very different basis in comparison with that of the 
late 1940s, when there existed between productive bourgeoisie and 
managers of political power a clear-cut division of tasks and the 
government did not demand to contro! economic forces. 


STATE AND ECONOMY IN ITALIAN CASE: SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The logic of the development of the public enterprise system can be 
explained in terms of three sets of factors: 

(1) problems originating within the economic system: exigencies of 
capitalist accumulation, requests coming from the private sector of the 
economy; 

(2) problems originating within the political system: exigencies of 
political legitimation, struggle among party factions over resources and 
positions of economic power, the attempt to strengthen «the party’s 
influence over civil society; 

(3) strategies of development and of action pursued by the public 
corporations themselves. 

Taking the two periods which have been analysed, it appears that the 
behaviour of public enterprise is not reducible to a single determinant 
factor. In particular, it cannot be said that the history and development 
of public corporations are understandable simply in terms of 
responsiveness — more or less mediated — to the needs of capital or the 
imperatives of capitalist accumulation. This in fact has been the 
traditional way in which Marxist- and radical-oriented students of the 
problem have explained the logic of development of the public 
enterprise system, completely underrating the importance of the other 
two sets of factors. As I have tried to show in the course of the article, the 
main explicative variable varies from situation to situation, according to 
the overall socio-political conditions of the moment. At the beginning 
of the history of public enterprise, during the fascist period, the variable 
that makes better sense of its establishment and behaviour is the 
dynamics of the economic system and of its dominant forces. The 
problems of capitalist accumulation, the need for a rationalization of 
the financial-productive apparatus, the support of and integration with 
private capital, are the elements that set parameters and limits for the 
action of public corporations. In a subordinate position, the second 
factor affecting the performance of the public enterprise system is the 
industrial-financial policy carried out — within the limits set by the 
previous factor — by the new public managerial bureaucracy run- 
ning state corporations. The political-economic orientation of this 
managerial group — in turn shaped by its socio-economic origins, career 
patterns, and professional experience — directed its action towards 
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strengthening the interests of the private industrial bourgeoisie and the 
capitalist structure of the economic system. 

The pattern changes radically with the 1950s. In this period, the single 
most important factor shaping the conduct of public enterprise in its 
most relevant aspects is the behaviour of the ruling political party — 
more exactly of a specific section within it. The other two sets of variables 
are also effective in patterning the general form of state action in the 
productive sphere, but to a much lesser extent and ina sort of routinized 
way (at the level of the daily management of the firms, not of their 
strategic decisions). I would say that the least successful of all in 
influencing the behaviour of the public enterprise system are the 
interests of the private industrial bourgeoisie. Indeed the key events of 
the period — the establishment of ENI and the creation of the Ministry of 
State Shareholdings — are the result of the political strategy carried out 
by the Christian Democratic Party and some sectors of public 
management. 

The case of Italian public enterprise could also be fruitfully analysed 
in another way, by utilizing the concept of politicization/de- 
politicization. In ideal-typical terms, according to the first term of the 
polarity, the management of the public enterprise system in its salient 
aspects is oriented by inputs originating within the political and party 
system, and, hence, its activity can be understood by analysing the latter 
(its structure, degree of openness/closeness, internal distribution of 
power, etc.). At the other end of the scale, public corporations are 
managed according to criteria of a purely business character, as if state 
ownership were completely irrelevant to the firm’s behaviour. Of 
course, this is only a theoretical distinction, since in practice things are 
mixed up and the behaviour of public enterprise is the outcome of 
different factors. But it is useful to have in mind a clear-cut analytical 
typology by means of which to contrast the actual pattern of decision 
and action. As to this, it is evident that to a certain extent (to be defined) 
the public enterprise system — simply from the fact of being public and 
hence somehow accountable to some political institution — is 
intrinsically and inevitably politicized. Moreover, in Italy the ownership 
formula of public corporations was intentionally conceived as a mixture 
of responsiveness both to the inputs coming from the political system 
and to the stimuli of the market. The real problem is therefore one of 
degree of autonomy from the political system: to what extent the 
behaviour of public enterprise is the fruit of political inputs and 
pressures (both institutional and extra-institutional), and, reciprocally, 
to what extent, and with what resources, it manages to act inde- 
pendently. 

From this point of view, quite paradoxically, during fascism the 
industrial activity of the state showed a modest degree of politicization, 
especially if measured against what happened in the following decades. 
As it has been argued, the specific conditions and the institutional 
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characteristics of the period ended by insulating the activity of public 
corporations from the political system, and in particular from the 
Fascist Party and the Corporations. All this strengthened the interests of 
private capitalist forces and of the public managerial bureaucracy itself, 
at the expense of a wider political control. On the other hand, during 
the decade of the ’50s, public enterprise was politicized to the extent that 
a section of the Christian Democratic political class saw in it a key 
instrument to widen its power and its hold upon civil society. It must be 
noticed, however, that the events of the 1950s were the outcome of the 
mobilization of a wide range of social and political actors. In so far as 
this process of change came up to the demands of a variety of political 
subjects and voiced diverse sectors of society (large sections of the trade 
union movement, left parties, parts of the Catholic world, segments of 
public entrepreneurship — that is to say it expressed the new forces active 
in the Italian context) it was a progressive process that freed significant 
energies and opened up the possibility of important developments. 
These considerations lead us to a more general remark. In the Italian 
case, a feature that leaps to the observer’s eye is the crucial role played by 
the political class; in other words, the primacy of politics. This is a 
deeply rooted local characteristic and is largely the mirror of the 
weakness of civil. society and of the absence of a strong, hegemonic, 
ruling bourgeoisie. In turn, this is due to the structural and institutional 
characteristics of the long-term socio-economic development of Italy. 
The fragility of this process, the relative weakness of market forces, and, 
in more recent times, the sharp loss of legitimation suffered by the 
capitalist bourgeoisie after the fall of fascism, strengthened the position 
of the state and left to the ruling political class and to the parties the task 
of setting the objectives that were to be pursued. The role of the state and 
of the political class becomes crucial in contexts like the Italian one 
where civil society is weak, lacking energies and autonomous 
institutions, and the social interests are not strong and integrated 
enough to take on the task of orienting the process of economic growth 
and socio-political development. This state of affairs reflects also that 
‘alienation from politics’ which has characterized the Italian capitalist 
bourgeoisie since the beginning of the process of state-building: a 
detachment from direct involvement in political and parliamentary life, 
the absence of a real bourgeois-conservative party, a preference for 
personal relationship with members of the executive rather than the 
implementation of a more general political strategy, the particularistic 
pressures on the state machinery, the close contacts with the highest 
echelons of the various bureaucracies.** In other words, the Italian 
bourgeoisie has always chosen the way of indirect, positional, power, 
relying upon its economic resources, privatizing political relationships 
and renouncing a wider hegemony upon other social classes. In this 
situation, some sectors of the political class in the post-war years met 
little resistance when they undertook to manage the polity with a wide 
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degree of freedom and large margins for manoeuvre, while the 
bourgeoisie continued to forgo direct intervention in political life. 
That is to say, while the basic structures of a capitalist society have never 
been threatened, there has been increasing room for the autonomous 
action of a collective subject such as a section of the Christian 
Democratic political class, especially during the decade of the 1950s.76 
The strengthening of some external instruments of the political class, 
chiefly the public enterprise system, supplied the material basis for this 


far-reaching action. 
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Sex and crime: the results of a 
self-report study* 


INTRODUCTION 


Women and crime make news. After decades during which the low crime 
rate among women was accepted and then forgotten, when the major 
text’ was of such ignominious weakness that had it been on any other 
topic it would have remained unknown, and when in Britain the writings 
of Francis Heidensohn? stand like an oasis in a desert, the criminality of 
women is suddenly an issue of importance. To a certain extent, this is 
due to the increased crime rate amongst women, at least as indicated by 
the official evidence.’ Perhaps more relevantly, it follows the 
involvement of the Women’s Movement in questions concerning female 
deviance. Consequently, recent American journals contain a number of 
theoretical and empirical articles on the subject, whilst in Britain the 
theoretical critique of Carol Smart* has received wide acclaim. 

However, in Britain at least, this new interest has not yet been 
reflected in any substantial empirical research. The three major self- 
report studies® currently available are all confined to male respondents, 
and although there is some information on girls’ self-reported 
delinquency,® this is on a small scale and has not, in any case, been 
conducted to include comparisons with boys. 

What then do we know about female crime? Basically there are three 
sources of information — that contained in official reports, for example 
the Criminal Statistics’ and prison® and probation records; that included 
incidentally in other research using official statistics; and, finally, data 
from self-report studies carried out abroad. These provide us with some 
information about the extent and nature of female crime. 

Considering first the extent of offending by females; official statistics 
revealed a ratio of 4-5 male offenders to each female offender in 1977, 
taking data for all indictable offenders known to the police.'® This 
difference is considerable but has lessened markedly in recent years. 
For example, the ratio for indictable offences based on offender rates 
was 8-8:1 in 1957, 6:9:1 in 1967 and 4:8:1 in 1977.!! American self- 
report studies of delinquency among school-children reveal rather 
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smaller differences, but confirm a clear difference between the sexes.!? It 
is possible to argue that this sex difference is in fact magnified due to the . 
reluctance of girls to admit to their offences, and at least two studies'* 
have demonstrated this for self-reported deliquency derived from a 
personal interview. Parallel to this, some have argued that the low 
recorded crime rate for females is an artefact of the law-enforcement 
process.'* There is, however, no evidence as yet that girls under-record 
their delinquency where forms are completed anonymously, and it thus 
seems that some differences between the sexes in involvement in 
delinquency are both reliable and valid, and in fact are considerably 
greater and less ambiguous than differences on age, social class, etc., on 
which many of the surveys were focused. 

What then of differences in the nature of female crime? Official 
statistics for England and Wales show that the age distribution of known 
female offenders is slightly different from that for males, with a rather 
higher proportion in the older age groups,'® and females are far less 
likely to have previous records.'® Moreover, offence patterns vary, with 
most females charged with theft and handling offences, and a higher 
proportion of males committing violence, burglary, robbery and 
criminal damage." 

Many theories concerning the etiology of female crime, however, 
focus on the home situation. A number of studies, usually of 
institutionalized girls, have stressed the relationship between home cir- 
cumstances and delinquency and located the causes of delinquency for 
girls within the family structure rather than the peer group structure. !ë 

This argument has been challenged recently on a number of grounds. 
Ona theoretical level, the methodological inadequacies of many studies 
have been exposed.'® On an empirical level, the relationship between 
home and delinquency (as opposed to girls taken to court ‘for their own 
protection’) has been discounted,*° whilst some British area studies have 
revealed area patterns for female criminality which are not dissimilar to 
those found for males.?! 

This is, however, only one ofa number of perspectives and there are at 
least five other theories which relate female offending to the social roles 
of females in society: 


(i) Expectations of Appropriate Behaviour. For example, boys are 
expected to be tough, rough, ‘full of devilment’ and, thus, 
deviant behaviour, on a fairly mild level at least, is seen as more 
acceptable for boys. In addition, of course, males are seen as the 
providers, women the home-makers. Thus the woman might be 
expected to stay at home while her man goes out to work or steal! 
On these lines it has been argued that women commit less crimes, 
but play an important part as instigators of crime, ‘the Lady 
Macbeth factor’ — ‘the point is that some women instigate and 
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propel their men into aggressive action which substitutes for 
their own direct action’.?? 
Social Control. Correspondingly, it is argued that boys are allowed 
far more freedom than are girls — ‘girls are subjected to much 
more restriction and control by their families, particularly 
during adolescence, and they are more protected and supervised 
than boys’.*8 

Control over girls’ behaviour also extends to control over 
their play activities. Whilst boys are expected to play outside the 
home, i.e. their adolescent behaviour is peer-group focused, 
girls are restricted to play within the family unit. Thus ‘all girl’ 
gangs are uncommon and group delinquency for girls is’ less 
common than for boys. 
Opportunity. Another aspect of this is the extent to which the 
differing roles of males and females in our society limit or 
increase their opportunities to commit crimes. That is, since men 
are generally more mobile than women, they are therefore more 
likely to be presented with the opportunity to commit offences. 

This argument is an extremely popular one currently. In terms 
of offence types, it gains support from the comparatively higher 
proportion of women committing offences like fraud, 
shoplifting, meter thefts, etc. 
Career Models. Despite legislative and social changes, women are 
still clearly more likély to work in the home (as housewives) and 
are, moreover, expected to become housewives. Thus, whilst there 
is a voluminous literature on the economic focus of male 
delinquency, with boys seen as committing crimes as an 
alternative once legitimate avenues to success are blocked,” girls 
are seen as desiring (or at least expecting) only marriage. Thus, 
sexual delinquency may be seen as an illegitimate alternative to 
marriage, but, in general, girls are considered less likely to 
experience failure in achieving their expectations, simply 
because they expect little. 
Attitudes. Due to their upbringing, girls and women appear to 
hold much more conventional and conservative attitudes 
towards law and order than do boys and men.* Since it is also 
evident that attitudes towards crime and law-enforcement are to 
some extent related to behaviour with regard to committing 
offences,” it is therefore possible that the attitudes held by 
females directly affect their likelihood to offend. 


The above five issues are, however, somewhat speculative. For the 
most part, they arise through our being able to associate sex differences 
in one field (e.g. play patterns) with sex differences in another field (e.g. 
delinquency), and there is little evidence of more direct relationships. 
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Further, what evidence we have tends for the most part to be limited by 
its reliance on official statistics, with their inherent problems, or by a 
reliance on American material. 

We cannot, in this article, claim to be able to resolve these difficulties, 
nor is the research under discussion one directed specifically at sex 
differences in delinquency. Nevertheless, the opportunity arose to 
consider material on crime collected on self-report questionnaires 
during a wider study, and this will be described and then related to the 
debate. 

The survey in question took place in 1975, when — as part of the 
Sheffield Study on Urban Social Structure and Crime — we attempted to 
gain information from school-children living in nine areas of the city. 
The method employed was for the youths to fill in a questionnaire in the 
classroom, and the self-report method was chosen, not because it 
provided in any sense evidence of the ‘real’ crime picture, but as an 
alternative to other methods also employed, for example, a 
scrutinization of police files.” 

In the event, we received cooperation from two schools covering 
three of the nine areas. These were all areas of council housing, but with 
contrasting official offender rates, and the results, set in the area context, 
have been described elsewhere.?* However, during our negotiations, we 
were asked in one of the schools to include in our research all youths in 
the relevant age groups, and abstract from these those which we 
required for the area study. Consequently, we collected questionnaires 
from this school for 340 boys and 266 girls, mainly aged between thirteen 
and fifteen, and these data were not analysed at the time except where (in 
a minority of cases) they fulfilled the area qualification. Therefore, at 
this later date the complete sample has been reconsidered, specifically to 
assess how far the details from this one school contribute to the debate 
over issues of female delinquency. 


THE SAMPLE 


As might be expected, the school included in this survey could hardly be 
described as typical of Sheffield schools. Sheffield as a city is distinct in 
terms of its ecological structure, with the middle-class suburbs to the 
south-west,?? and this one school, situated in the north, included in its 
catchment area mainly working-class housing, much of it council 
owned. 

Because we were primarily interested in youths living in specific areas, 
rather than in the school population as a whole, we did not estimate the 
non-response rate for the total population, although judged by the data 
from the three areas we might estimate it at about go per cent, including 
a small number of spoilt forms, some refusals to participate, and 
(accounting for most non-response) absence from school at the time of 
the survey. Since one reason for absence is truancy, it is interesting 
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to note that for those completing the questionnaire there was, for 
both sexes, a significant relationship between truancy?’ and other 
delinquency. We might therefore anticipate that non-response would 
tend to minimize delinquency rates amongst youths in the school. 

Considering the social class backgrounds of the pupils, we found that 
in about 18 per cent of cases we were unable to classify respondents. This 
was despite our inclusion of two items on parental occupation,®! and 
may have been in part due to the predominance of the steel industry in 
Shefheld, where many youths might know that their fathers worked in 
the steelworks but be unsure of their precise occupation. If the 
unknowns are excluded and we consider the remainder, in some 60 per 
cent of cases the respondents’ fathers held skilled manual jobs. Of the 
rest, some 12 per cent held non-manual occupations and slightly more 
semi or unskilled jobs, and about 8 per cent manual jobs which we were 
unable to classify more precisely. This left under 4 per cent unemployed 
and under 2 per cent saying they had no father, both these figures being 
low enough to suggest that some of those not coded might fall into these 
categories. 

As we would have expected, there were no notable sex differences on 
this item. However, the use of a social class measurement in this study is 
questionable, not only because of the numbers in the ‘unknown’ 
category and the relatively small numbers with fathers in occupations 
classified as either non-manual or semi or unskilled, but also because 
the limitation to one school may be a selective factor. That is, given that 
in Shefheld school catchment areas are based on place of residence, and 
that choice of where to live is related to social status, those higher class 
families within the catchment area for this one school may be rather 
different in many respects from middle-class families living in the south- 
west suburbs. 

These qualifications must be borne in mind, and indeed they will be 
referred to again at various points in the discussion. However, the 
picture is less ambiguous when we consider the other personal detail 
included on the questionnaire, namely age. Here we again found no 
marked sex difference, with approximately one-third of respondents 
aged thirteen, one-third fourteen and one-third fifteen. A small propor- 
tion (twenty of the sample) were in fact twelve years old, and these have 
been included with the thirteen-year-olds for analysis. 

We are, therefore, able to compare our sample in terms of sex, age 
and social class. However, because of the focused nature of the original 
research aims, we have no further details which might have been 
included had the survey been more comprehensive. On the other hand, 
we do have considerable data on three aspects of crime and delinquency 
— attitudes towards the police, experience as the victim of crime, and 
self-reported delinquency. Therefore, in subsequent sections the 
findings for these three aspects of the study will be described, focusing 
on sex differences but including reference to social class and age, and 
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ending with a discussion of the relationship between official and hidden 
delinquency. Then the relationship between delinquency and attitudes 
to the police and victimization will be considered. Finally, the results will 
be summarized in the context of explanations of female delinquency. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE POLICE 


We asked our sample to say whether or not they agreed with five 
statements about the police: 


(i) The majority of the police do a good job. 
(ii) The police are not interested in helping people like us. 
(iii) There are not enough policemen in England to keep order 
properly. 
(iv) There are quite a lot of dishonest policemen around. 
(v) People criticize the police too often. 


An analysis of answers to the five items by those from the area survey 
in fact suggested that four of the items were inter-related. However, item 
(iii) was unrelated to the others, possibly because it tapped attitudes to 
the ‘crime problem’ rather than the police per se. Consequently, we 
divised an attitude scale based on the other four items, where agreement 
with items (i) and (v), and disagreement with items (ii) and (iv) were taken 
as indications of a favourable attitude towards the police. We thus had a 
scale ranging from 4 to 12, where 12 indicated hostility to the oe 

As is evident from Table I, the conventional attitudes even of this age 
group are clear, with over half our sample appearing overall to be pro- 
police, and less than 10 per cent hostile towards the police, a picture 
which corresponds to that found in other research.*? In particular, 
respondents considered that the police did a good job and were 
criticized too much (see Table II), and about half were willing to reject 
the idea that ‘the police are not interested in helping people like us’. 
Only on one item, regarding police dishonesty, did any evidence emerge 
of a significant number who were critical of the police. 

Comparing the answers given by boys and girls, there were significant 


TABLE 1 Sex differences on the attitude scale 











Boys , Girls ` Total 

n % n % n % 
Pro-police (4—6) 151 514 153 617 304 56- 1 
Uncommitted (7—9) 108 36-7 81 3827 189 849 
Anti-police (10-12) 85 119 14 56 49 go 
Total 294 100-0 248 100-0 542 100-0 





X?=g-01, 2 degrees of freedom, P<-og 
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TABLE I! Proportion of each sex responding in different ways to attitudinal statements about the 








police 
Altitude towards police 
Issue Favourable Unsure Unfavourable 
Police do a good job Boys 17°3 11-8 10-9 
Girls 83-8 10-0 6-2 
Police interested in helping us Boys 474 28-5 24-2 
(p< -001)(X*= 20-16) Girls 62-2 27°5 10:4 
Not enough police Boys 49:7 28-2 22-1 
Girls 42:6 41-0 16:5 
Nota lot of dishonest police Boys 24:1 36-0 39:9 
(p<-02)(X?=8-75) Girls 23:0 47:6 29-4 
Police criticized over much Boys 59:9 18-1 BRI 
Girls 61-6 20-4 18-0 





differences both on the scale and on two individual items. Girls were 
more willing to see the police as interested in helping them (X?= 20-16, 
p <:001) and less cynical about police honesty (X*=8-75, p<-o2), and 
overall were more favourably disposed towards the police (X?=g-01, 2 
degrees of freedom, p < -02). 

Perhaps surprisingly, though, there were no differences according to 
the ages of the boys and girls, nor according to social class, although for 
the reasons given earlier the social class dimension is a problematic one. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that the area survey did find significant 
differences, with those from the high offender rate area most hostile 
towards the police. However, here again the difference was not such as 
to, leave more than a minority in the high rate area holding critical 
attitudes towards the police. 


EXTENT OF VICTIMIZATION 


Following the items about the police, we asked our sample to consider 
five types of crime of which they personally (not their families) may have 
been the victim during the past year. Overall, about two-thirds of 
respondents said that they had been the victim of at least one of the 
incidents, and over a third in fact said they had experienced at least two 
of the offence-types (Table III). The extent to which juveniles may be the 
subject of crimes reflects that found by Feyerhelm and Hindelang in 
their American survey,” and corresponds to that discussed for youths 
living in the three survey areas.** Further, it is evident that this age group 
are particularly vulnerable to certain types of crime (Table IV). Thus 
thefts from the person were very common, followed by thefts from 
possessions left unattended. At the other extreme, rather fewer had 
had their bicycles stolen or had goods stolen from bicycles or other 
vehicles. 
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TABLE III Number of offence types for which each respondent said they had been a victim 











Boys Girls Total 

n % n % n % 
o 9i 271 111 425 202 338 
1 84 250 79 303 163 273 
2—5 161 479 71 272 232 38-9 
336 100-0 261 100-0 597 100-0 


X*= 98-40, 2 degrees of freedom, p<-001 


TABLE IV Proportion of each sex saying they had been the victim of each type of offence 


Offence type Boys Girls 
Theft from pocket or bag in possession 44:4 36-3 
Theft from unguarded possessions 42:7 27:2 
Attack/assault causing bruise or cuts 28-6 17:6 
Theft of vehicle, e.g. bicycle 18-9 6-1 
Theft of goods from vehicle 20-9 6-6 


The extent of juvenile victimization which is not reported to or known 
of by the police is evident from Table V. Considering those who had 
been the victim of any of the crimes, only 18-5 per cent had ever reported 
one of the crimes to the police. However, there were considerable 
differences between offence types. Only 5-1 per cent of thefts from the 
person were reported, compared at the other extreme with 32-8 per cent 
of vehicle thefts. The fact that assaults were reported in 19-4 per cent of 
cases at least suggests that respondents were careful to include only the 
more serious incidents, that is where injury was visible. 


TABLE V Proportion of victims saying the offence was reported to the police 


Offence type Percentage 
Theft from pocket or bag in possession 5'1 
Theft from unguarded possession 10-2 
Attack/assault causing bruising or cuts 19°4 
Theft of vehicle, e.g. bicycle 32:8 
Theft of goods from vehicle 147 
Those victims who reported any crime 18-5 





What then of differences between the sexes? As is clear from Table III, 
boys were considerably more likely to be the victims of these crimes 
(X?= 28-40, 2 degrees of freedom, p < -001), and there was a significant 
difference on each offence type separately (Table IV). This confirms 
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earlier victim-studies, on both adults and juveniles, where it appears 
that males are more likely to be the victims of crimes than are females.* 
More than this, however, it also seems that — from this list at least — the 
types of crimes most commonly committed against girls are the same as 
for boys, with thefts from the person most common and vehicle thefts 
least so. There was not, however, any indication that crimes against girls 
were reported to the police any more frequently than for boys despite 
attitudinal differences, an indication perhaps of the significant part 
played by parents in such decisions. 

Turning to consider the relationship between victimization and age 
and social class, the picture is less clear. There is no evidence that age is 
in any way related to being a victim, for either boys or girls. However, 
social class appears to be marginally related to victimization for girls but 
not boys, with lower-class girls slightly more likely to be victims of two or 
more of the incidents (X?=7-92, 4 degrees of freedom, -05<p<-10). 
This difference is marginal, but it may indicate that the life styles of 
lower-class girls are such that they are more vulnerable to crime than 
their counterparts from higher social classes. 


CRIMES COMMITTED BY THE JUVENILES 


We asked our sample to say whether or not they had committed each ofa 
variety of criminal or deviant acts during the past twelve months. 
Essentially we divided the offence-types up under five headings — thefts 
from a corporate victim, thefts from an individual victim, burglaries, 
vandalism and violence — with four items in each category except the 
last, which had only three.’ In addition we included items on lying to 
parents, deliberately avoiding payment of fares on public transport, and 
truancy. 

The item on lying was chosen as a test to see how open our sample 
were in admitting their ‘wrongdoings’. In fact, we found that some said 
they had not lied to their parents, while at the same time admitting to 
apparently more serious incidents, and in the light of this we considered 
the overall rate of about 85 per cent on this item to be satisfactory. 
Moreover, the lack of any sex difference here gave us some degree of 
confidence that any sex differences found elsewhere were not due to 
differential honesty between the sexes. 

After the lying item, the next most commonly admitted incident was 
the deliberate use of transport without paying, confirming the finding of 
one earlier survey of adults.” Here there was a significant difference 
between the sexes, with males more likely to commit this offence. On the 
other hand, truancy, although also common, was significantly more 
likely to be committed by girls. 

Turning to the main offence-checklist, two points are immediately 
clear from Table VI. First, many offences are committed by a 
considerable proportion of school-children, at least as represented by 
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this sample. Secondly, there are consistent differences between the sexes, 
with statistical differences (at the 5 per cent level of significance at least) 
on sixteen of the nineteen items. In each case, a higher proportion of 
boys than girls committed the offence in question. Only three items — 
thefts from school, thefts from other people’s houses, and graffiti 
vandalism — show no apparent sex difference. 


TABLE VI Proportion of each sex saying they had committed each type of offence 
(*denotes p < -05) 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 


(i) Corporate theft 


From building site 40-5 8-0 7 9:5 

Shoplifting * 53-6 38-6 2 4 

From school 419 43: 6 8 

Kiosk, machines, etc. * 10-2 4'2 18 16 
(ii) Individual theft 

From garden or shed * %29 78 o o 1L5 

From other house 105 P2 1] 115 

Pickpocket "19-7 ag 15 18 

Anything lying around ° 447 281 5 5 
(iii) Burglary 

Housebreaking * 58 1:1 19 18 

Burglary of shop, school, 

factory, etc. * 11-6 11 16 18 


Breaking into empty building * 36-5 8-0 8 9-5 
Attempted breaking offence * 185 54 18 18 


(iv) Vandalism 
Smash window, property, etc. * 58:3 179 8 6 
Grafitti 48-6 46-0 4 g 
Firework vandalism ° 32-6 58 9 14 
Arson "143 46 14 15 
(v) Violence 
Hit or kicked causing bruising 
or bleeding * 63-7 50-0 1 1 
Robbery by threat ° 95-2 12-2 10 7 
Violence using a weapon * 19:0 84 12 8 
(vi) Other incidents 
Lying to parents 84-2 85-1 5 = 
Deliberately avoiding fare on 
transport 75:5 586 - — 
Truancy 44g Spr = = 





Clearly to some extent sex differences on each item are a reflection of 
the choice of incidents, which were in this case made according to the 
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types of crime most common in official police files, although a 
deliberate decision was made to exclude sex incidents. (There appears 
no reason to assume that there are not differences in this respect also, 
though. )** Given this limitation, however, it is also evident that, for each 
sex, differences between items are consistent. If we compare the ranks 
for each of the nineteen items on the main offence-checklist, on only two 
items is there a rank difference of more than four, with the rank of 
firework vandalism higher for boys, and the rank of theft from other 
people’s houses higher for girls. Even then, however, the Spearman rank 
correlation between the two columns is positive and highly significant 
(r=-95, p<-001). 

The. sex difference is clearly expressed in Table VII where each 
category has been considered separately, and where in each of the five 
categories there is a highly significant difference. The difference is most 
notable for burglary (rarely committed by girls), thefts from individuals 
and vandalism, and less so for violence and corporate thefts. Here again 
though, the ordering of these five categories is similar for boys and girls, 
with corporate thefts the most common type of crimes committed by 
both sexes, and individual thefts and especially burglaries the least 
common. 


TABLE VII Proportion of each sex saying that they had committed none, one or two or more offences 


in each category 

None One Twoormore Total 
Corporate theft Boys 22-0 32-4 45-6 100-0 
X?=29:29,p<-001 Girls 38:5 85-8 25:8 100-1 
Individual theft Boys 40:9 355 23:6 100-0 
X= 43-95,p<-001 Girls 65-4 27-4 7:2 100-0 
Burglary Boys 55-0 25-0 20:0 100-0 
X= 74:16, p< -001 Girls 87:3 10-0 27 100-0 
Vandalism Boys 274 27:7 45:0 100-1 
Xt =53°47,P<-001 Girls 49°4 83-2 17°4 100:0 
Violence Boys 30-9 42-3 26-9 100-1 
X?=22-49,P<-001 Girls 47°3 38-9 13°7 100-0 


Finally, we can illustrate the difference between the sexes further by 
comparing boys and girls on the totals. Here three totals were derived 
from the five categories — for stealing offences (total 12), property 
offences (total 16) and all offences (total 19). In each case boys were 
clearly distinguished as committing more offences than girls. For an 
example of the contrasting figures, the number of stealing incidents 
committed by boys and girls have been included in Table VIII, from 
which it can be seen that over 50 per cent of boys had committed at least 
three of the twelve items, compared with less than 20 per cent of girls. 
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TABLE VIII Comparison of males and females according to number of offence-items committed, 








stealing total 
Boys Girls Total 
n % n % n % 
None 48 181 74 280 117 198 
1-8 112 84°83 138 523 250 423 


3 Or more 172 526 52 197 224 379 











Total 827 100-0 264 100-0 591 100-0 





X?= 69-35, 2 degrees of freedom, p< -001 


All the different measurements thus indicate a considerable and 
consistent difference between the sexes. The difference is not as extreme 
as that found in official statistics, but at the same time the most 
pronounced finding is the extent of difference rather than similarity. 
Moreover, if we turn to consider the picture according to age and social 
class, the pattern is considerably less distinct. 

For both boys and girls age was positively related to truancy (p < -001 
in each case) and to involvement in corporate thefts (p<-01, p<-05 
respectively). However, these apart, the only significant difference on the 
category totals was for boys committing thefts from individuals, where 
older boys were again more commonly involved (p<-o1). Thus, 
although there were some age differences, these are nowhere as great as 
those indicated by the official statistics. 

Turning to social class, it is perhaps useful to re-emphasize once again 
that a number of factors suggest caution in generalizing from this 
sample. Having said this, there is no evidence, from either boys or girls, 
that offending varied according to the social class of respondents. 
Considering both the category data and the offence totals data, there are 
hardly any differences which approach statistical significance, the one 
exception being that it appears that girls from non-manual families may 
be slightly less involved in violence offences (X?=5-62, 2 degrees of 
freedom, -05<p<-1). It would be imprudent to use these results to 
assert that the relationship between social class and officially recorded 
delinquency is a spurious one. The wider study did also confirm an area 
difference in self-reported delinquency. However, in the present 
context, it is quite clear that for this sample sex is much more clearly 
related to delinquency than age, social class, and indeed area of 
residence. 


A NOTE ON OFFICIAL AND HIDDEN DELINQUENTS 
It is evident that delinquency is a common activity among those in this 


sample, but, quite clearly, only a small number of those committing 
offences are ever caught. At the end of the questionnaire, we asked 
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respondents whether or not the police had known about any of the 
offences they had committed, and we are thus able to compare the 
samples on this measurement of ‘official’ delinquency. 

In fact, the extent of the hidden delinquency is clear when we consider 
that only some 2o per cent of boy delinquents and 7 per cent of girl 
delinquents admitted that any of their offences were known to the police. 
Comparing these with other delinquents, there was no E 
according to social class. This substantiates our caution over the data on 
the relationship between social class and self-reported delinquency, 
since we know from official statistics in general that juveniles from 
lower-class backgrounds are more likely to be known to the police. 

On the other hand, there is a difference between the sexes, which at 
first sight substantiates the claim that much female delinquency is 
hidden through the law-enforcement process. A closer examination of 
the material, however, reveals that there is no evidence that girls’ 
delinquency is more likely to remain hidden. On the contrary, there is 
for boys’? here as in other research,* a considerable and statistical 
correlation between number of offence items committed and whether 
or not one is known to the police (X?= 23-97, 2 degrees of freedom, 
p<-o0o1). As has already been indicated, girls are likely to have com- 
mitted fewer offences, and the reason for girls’ delinquency being 
hidden is that they each commit very few of the items. Thus, if we 
compare boys and girls committing one or two of the items in the 
stealing total, the percentages known to the police are 7-3 per cent and 
5:6 per cent respectively. Moreover, if we consider only those who are 
known to the police, the girls as a group have committed considerably 
fewer offence items than the boys. Consequently, there is no support 
whatever for the argument that girls avoid apprehension more than 
boys, once we allow for the fact that girls also offend less frequently. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDES, VICTIMIZATION 
AND DELINQUENCY 


Details of juveniles’ attitudes towards the police, their experiences as 
victims, and their delinquency, have been considered with regard to the 
sex, age and social class of respondents. Before discussing the 
implications of the findings, it is perhaps pertinent to consider 
relationships between delinquency and the other two variables. 

In addition, it is worth pausing to consider the relationship between 
different types of delinquency. We have already noted, for example, a 
strong relationship between truancy and the offence totals, and for both 
boys and girls this relationship holds, at a statistically significant level, 
for each of the offence categories individually. If we go further, and 
consider the relationship between each offence category and each other 
offence category, it is evident from Table IX that there are firm and 
consistent relationships between each category. That is, those who 
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offend in one category are more likely than those who do not to offend 
in each other category. In fact, all but one of these relationships is 
statistically significant, the exception being, for girls, the relationship 
between corporate thefts and burglary. Even here, there is a positive 
correlation, and it is tempting to conclude that the lack of a significant 
correlation is due to the small number of girls committing burglaries. 
Overall, the relationship between categories is consistent for both 
boys and girls. However, it is also notable that the relationships are 


TABLE IX Percentage of those either committing or not committing an offence in one category who 
had committed offences in each other category 


Corp. Ind. 
theft theft Burglary Vandalism Violence 
(i) Girls 

Corporate theft 

Offender - 42 16 65 58 

Non-offender - 21 9 go 87 
Individual theft 

Offender 15 - 26 68 60 

Non-offender 52 - 5 42 41 
Burglary 

Offender 73 72 - 84 88 

Non-offender 59 30 - 58 48 
Vandalism 

Offender 77 46 17 = 73 

Non-offender 43 22 5 = 83 
Violence 

Offender 69 44 22 69 = 

Non-offender 49 29 3 29 = 

(ii) Boys 

Corporate theft 

Offender - 67 56 83 74 

Non-offender - 32 10 36 56 
Individual theft 

Offender 88 - 57 83 77 

Non-offender 63 - 28 57 61 
Burglary 

Offender 95 74 - go 82 

Non-offender 63 46 - 59 61 
Vandalism 

Offender 89 67 55 - 80 

Non-offender 49 85 17 — 41 
Violence 

Offender 83 64 58 84 = 


Non-offender 68 47 27 49 = 
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slightly less clear-cut for the boys with regard to the violence category. It 
appears that violent offences are for girls firmly related to other 
offences; for boys, apparently, violence is more normal and the 
relationship between offences of this type and other offences is weaker, 
although still statistically significant. 

If we turn to consider the relationship between attitudes and 
delinquency, we are again confronted by a consistent and unambiguous 
picture. For both boys and girls, those with more hostile attitudes 
towards the police commit more delinquent acts. For example, 
comparing boys scoring 4—6, 7—9 and 10~12 according to their totals on 
the stealing scale, there is a significant difference (X*= 11-05, 4 degrees of 
freedom, p<-o5) and a similar picture emerges if we compare girls 
scoring 4—6 and 7—12 (X?= 7-33, 2 degrees of freedom, p< -05). 

This finding, as well as supporting earlier research, does, however, 
have wider implications. We have shown that attitudes are related to 
delinquency, and here and elsewhere girls appear to have more 
conventional (or less critical) attitudes to the police than boys. Is it 
therefore possible to explain the sex difference in delinquency in terms 
of sex difference in attitudes? 

In order to test this possibility, the sexes were compared for 
delinquency while holding scores on the attitude scale constant. In fact, 
taking the stealing total, boys and girls scoring 4—6 were compared with 
each other, and also boys scoring 7—9 with girls scoring 7-12. In each 
case, the difference was highly significant (X?=39-75, p<-001; 
X*= 16-60, p<-oo1 respectively), although not to the same extent as in 
the straight sex comparison. Moreover, boys with pro-police attitudes 
(4-6) committed slightly, but not significantly, more delinquency than 
girls scoring 7—12. It appears that the low delinquency rate for girls is to 
some extent related to their attitudes, but that other factors are also 
important, a point which has also been made in the American context.*! 

Finally, we may consider the relationship between delinquency and 
victimization. Juvenile victimization has only been considered in a small 
number of research projects, and this is in fact the only one so far to 
allow a comparison of delinquency with victimization.*? An earlier 
analysis of data from the area samples in fact demonstrated a close 
relationship between delinquency and experience of crime as a victim," 
and the results of this larger analysis confirm the picture; that is, for 
both boys and girls, the more delinquency one commits, the more likely 
one is to be the victim of crime (p < -01 in each case). As with the attitude 
analysis though, a control for victimization reduces but does not 
eliminate the sex differences for the delinquency totals. 


DISCUSSION 


This survey was not intended as an examination of sex differences in 
delinquency, and consequently we cannot directly address all the 
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theories relating to differences which were mentioned in the introduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is appropriate to reconsider the arguments which 
have been presented in the light of the current findings. 

First, there is little support for the argument popularized by Pollak** 
that female crime is understated in the official statistics. Here the 
difference between the sexes is less than in the Criminal Statistics, but is 
still substantial. Moreover, it appears that the lower apprehension rate 
for female delinquents is almost entirely the result of the infrequency of 
their delinquencies. At the same time, there is no direct evidence in this 
survey of the differential impact of home circumstances on male and 
female delinquents. However, it should be noted that area differences 
were evident for the girls as well as the boys in the sample,** suggesting 
that some subcultural features may be common to each case. 

On the other hand, some of the findings relate more directly to the 
relationship between delinquency and attitudes and social control/op- 
portunity. In the former respect, we found boys to hold more critical at- 
titudes towards the police than girls, and that those holding more 
critical attitudes tended to commit most offences. Thus some, but by no 
means all, the sex difference on the delinquency totals, could be related 
to differences on the attitude scale. 

More crucially, we have discussed two areas where sex differences in 
delinquency are apparently related to differences in terms of social con- 
trol/opportunity. In general, females appear to be less vulnerable to 
personal crime than males, and this is to a large extent related to the 
extent to which women are physically present in situations where they 
might be the victim of a crime. The fact that victimization and delin- 
quency are closely related may be due to girls being more protected, for 
example through their out of school movements being more closely 
‘controlled’.*® Thus, girls are at the same time prevented from becoming 
involved in situations which may put them at risk of being victimized 
and restrained from contacts which may drift into delinquency involve- 
ment. This is substantiated by a further finding from the questionnaire 
when we asked about play activities, where girls were found to be 
significantly more likely to ‘play or muck about’ in the home (p < -05), 
and boys more likely to ‘play or muck about’ on deserted land 
(p<-o1).47 Moreover, it is supported by another finding from the 
research relating to the types of crimes committed. Girls were as likely as 
boys to commit thefts from other people’s homes and from the school, 
two situations in which we would expect them to find themselves at least 
as much as would boys. In contrast, there were considerable differences 
on other items where offences may have been committed as part of 
outdoor play activities — for example, thefts from building sites and 
breaking into empty buildings. The data thus indicate that the low 
delinquency rate for girls in this sample may, through factors related to 
parental control over girls and the resulting restrictions on the oppor- 
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tunities to commit offences, be a consequence of the ways in which girls 
spend their out of school time. 


SUMMARY 


This article has covered differences between boys and girls in their 
responses to a questionnaire concerned with crime. Much of the 
material is not unexpected, and confirms findings from American 
research. However, at a time when a new interest in female crime has 
paralleled a concentration on the problem of rising crime among 
women and girls, the results from this self-report study are of timely 
interest. 

In fact, the evidence on the delinquency of girls in the school studied 
shows clearly that, despite a narrowing of the sex differences found in 
recorded crime data, there is still a considerable difference between the 
sexes. Although girls were more likely to truant,** on sixteen of the 
nineteen items in the crime checklist, boys were significantly more likely 
to offend. 

There were also differences between the sexes on two other sections of 
the questionnaire. Boys were more likely to be the victims of crime than 
were girls, and girls were likely to hold less critical attitudes towards the 
police. These differences once again are not unexpected, although the 
relationship between delinquency and these other two items is 
provocative and may point towards explanations for the low female 
delinquency rate. 

This is, however, speculative and, because of the nature of the survey, 
the amount of data relevant to a theoretical analysis is limited. 
Nevertheless, in the context of girls’ delinquency, one point is 
unequivocal. There is, for this sample of ee working-class juveniles, 
clear evidence that girls commit offences less frequently than boys, and 
that this difference cannot be explained as an artefact of the law- 
enforcement process. More research is needed which develops this 
finding further, by considering other elements — for example, the roles 
and expectations of teenagers of both sexes. Nevertheless, given the 
dearth of empirical research in this country, it is hoped that the results 
herein might form the basis for more detailed and imaginative studies of 
the relationship between sex and delinquency. 


Rob Mawby 
School of Behavioural and Social Science 
Plymouth Polytechnic 


NOTES 


* The author would like to thank the involved in the research; Jim Dignam and 
headmaster and pupils of the school Tony Bottoms for their help in the 
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The dog in the night-time: negative 
evidence in social research? 


ABSTRACT 


The overwhelming emphasis in social research on collecting positive 
data has had the dangerous effect of minimizing the worth of negative 
evidence, which is defined in this paper as either (1) the non- 
occurrence of events, (2) an occurrence that is not reacted to or not 
reported (because it is outside the frame of reference of the 
population or of the researcher), or (3) although noted in its raw 
form, distorted in its interpretation or withheld from analysis and 
report. A paradigm of seven types of negative evidence is developed: 
(1) Events Do Not Occur; (2) Population Is Not Aware of Events; (3) 
Population Wishes to Hide Events; (4) Commonplace Events Are 
Overlooked; (5) Effects of the Researcher’s Idea Set; (6) Unconscious 
Non-Reportage; and (7) Conscious Non-Reportage. Each type is 
discussed, and examples are presented. The paper concludes with a 
discussion of the place of negative evidence in both inductively and 
deductively based social research, and a caution against ignoring such 
data. 


‘Is there any other point to which you would wish to draw my 
attention?’ 
‘To the curious incident of the dog in the night-time.’ 
‘The dog did nothing in the night-time.’ 
‘That was the curious incident,’ remarked Sherlock Holmes. 
‘Silver Blaze’ by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


In social research, there is an overwhelming emphasis upon collecting 
positive data, whether it be in the form of statistically significant 
attitudes, important documents, or observer descriptions of unique 
settings. This emphasis, while responsible for shedding much light in 
previously dark areas, none the less has had the important and 
dangerous side-effect of minimizing the worth of negative evidence, that 
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is, the significance of a thing’s absence. In the Holmes case mentioned 
above, the fact that the dog did not bark was extremely important, as it 
suggested the fact that the intruder being sought had to have been 
familiar to the dog. This, of course, narrowed the field of suspects 
considerably. 

Although attention to negative evidence has been minimal in social 
science,? this is not to imply that it has been a completely ignored topic. 
Popper felt strongly enough about it that he used the concept and 
problem as the core of much of his work on evidence, especially in his 
attacks upon the process of induction.’ Others have addressed 
additional facets of this general problem, among them Burke, Douglas, 
Glaser and Strauss, Heider, Lukes, Sjobert and Nett, and Thio.* Yet 
even with this attention paid it, the problem, in one form or another, has 
continued to plague social science research down the years. 

Important examples of the neglect (and eventually the use) of negative 
evidence come from the areas of deviance and criminology. For years 
juvenile crime was assumed to be a lower-class phenomenon, since 
nearly all official records of its existence pointed in that direction. As a 
result, there was little emphasis placed upon examining the possibility of 
juvenile crime in the middle class, simply because there was next to no 
official documentation of it. And yet the absence of such records should 
have suggested something to the astute observer: Was it simply the case 
that there was no middle-class delinquency (as had been assumed for 
years) or could it be that middle-class delinquency was not being 
reported — or perhaps that it took a different form than that 
characteristic of the lower class? Closer scrutiny of negative evidence in 
this case has resulted in an opening up of new areas of research, as 
middle-class juveniles, once thought to be free from criminal in- 
clinations, have been discovered to be as susceptible to deviant actions 
as their lower-class counterparts. 

This trend towards overlooking crime among groups previously 
thought to be immune to such influences extends to the phenomenon of 
white collar crime. Again, there had been little documentation of crime 
existing among professional, business, and managerial élites. As a 
result, many social scientists overlooked the possibility that this group 
could be involved in committing criminal acts. It was not until 1940 that 
Sutherland, realizing the actual significance of the lack of evidence of 
upper-middle class crime, began to piece together a new theory of 
deviance which would account for this.® Even so, serious attention paid 
this area is an even more recent phenomenon in sociology, really no 
more than a decade old.” ® 

As Thio has remarked, in sociology the relatively unobservable is 
likely to be de-emphasized or even ignored. ‘This inevitably means that 
sociologists are compelled to de-emphasize or even ignore the relatively 
unobserable deviant acts committed by upper-class persons. It is 
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therefore understandable that for the practical reason of convenience in 
acquiring data sociologists tend to be more interested in officially 
known than unknown crime and delinquency’.? 

Social scientists have not been the only ones to suffer from neglecting 
negative evidence. Western military leaders have fallen victim to its 
effects in their attempts to deal with guerrilla warfare. Vietnamese 
guerrillas understood Mao’s advice that they could only be effective if 
they could move through the people ‘like fish through the water’. As a 
result, American intelligence experts grossly underestimated the 
amount of support that insurgents had in South Vietnam since they 
failed to equate the dearth of revolutionary activity (in areas which 
logically should have been highly susceptible) with preparation for 
attack. This misunderstanding resulted in misconceptions concerning 
the levels of support that guerrillas enjoyed, as areas poised on the brink 
of military action appeared merely to be peaceful hamlets. 


TYPES OF NEGATIVE EVIDENCE 


In classifying types of negative evidence, it is first necessary to make a 
distinction between the occurrence of events and the reporting of them 
as part of the research process. Such reporting can in turn be broken 
down into two categories: (1) the awareness of the event occurring on the 
part of the population and (2) the awareness of the event (or its repor- 
tage) to the researcher. Finally, the researcher may either consciously or 
unconsciously ignore evidence that has survived the screening process 
up to this point. What results is a taxonomy of seven differing types of 
negative evidence, each of which represents a unique way in which 
evidence is non-existent, ignored or overlooked. 


Type 1: Events Do Not Occur. This broad category covers the non- 
occurrence of events which were either expected to occur or not to 
occur. An example of the first would be a study to determine the ex- 
istence of élite groups.'° If an issue were to arise, the resolution of which 
would clearly be antithetical to the élite’s interests, then the élite should 
be expected to influence the way in which the issue is settled. If in fact the 
expected veto does not occur, this is supposed by pluralists to mean that 
an élite does not exist.!! Yet there may be alternative explanations which 
deal with the missing event and still support the élite thesis. Gabriel 
Kolko’s The Triumph of Conservatism’? and James Weinstein’s The Corporate 
Ideal in the Liberal State,” for example, both convincingly show that 
political and economic decisions during the Progressive Era of 
American history, which resulted in laws favouring labour and 
consumer protection, in fact were encouraged by large corporations 
since the end result of such legislation was the pacification of labour 
unrest and the elimination of small competitors. 

Non-occurrence of decision-making by an élite was also found in an 
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investigation of an East Coast resort town to reflect conscious agreement 
on non-intervention in specific issues by the élite, rather than the non- 
existence of such an élite.!* Such a process is similar to that described by 
Bachrach and Baratz in their study of Baltimore, in which they identify 
‘certain contests . . . “lost” by those who are more powerful, more 
authoritative or more influential than their adversaries, simply because 
the apparent losers consider the issue inconsequential and not worth ex- 
penditure of their (finite) resources’.!* 

Non-decision making as important negative evidence has also been 
discussed by Lukes in his general treatment of power, and by Crenson in 
his study of the politics of non-decisions in the area of air pollution in 
American cities — an explicit attempt to find a way to explain ‘things that 
do not happen’ on the assumption that ‘the proper object of investiga- 
tion is not political activity but political inactivity’.'® 1 

Non-occurrence of expected events is also a crucial problem in cross- 
cultural research, during which the non-occurrence, if noted, can too 
easily be misinterpreted by analysing it from the researcher’s (alien) 
cultural frame. In remarking on the fact that the Zapotec Indians of 
Mexico have no word for homosexuality, Selby, in his study of deviance 
in that culture noted that ‘every society picks and chooses its own par- 
ticular specialities of sin, and societies are characterized as much by what 
they ignore, as by what they pick out for definition’.’® Clearly, it is 
crucial to identify and understand what has been ignored, and thus 
cannot occur as an observed event. 

Ina similar fashion, events that may not be expected to occur for one 
reason actually do not occur for an entirely different reason. For 
example, early surveys conducted to discover white attitudes towards 
blacks employed such questions as: “Do you agree or disagree with the 
following statement: “Negros are lazy” ?’!9 It was assumed that negative 
responses to such questions meant that the respondent was not 
prejudiced and hence did not share racial stereotypes. Respondents 
answering in this way were ignored in further analysis of the data, which 
concentrated on those answering the affirmative. Yet there could easily 
be an alternative explanation for such a negative response, as questions 
of this sort are so ‘loaded’ that possibly only the most hardened bigots 
would answer in the affirmative. In this case, the fact that an event did 
not occur (that an affirmative response was not registered) was expected, 
but for entirely the wrong reason. 


Type II: Population Is Not Aware of Events. In this case, the cultural idea-set 
(or collective Weltanschauung) influences what is recognized or not 
recognized as problematic in any given situation. Things which a 
researcher believes to be vitally important may not seem all that critical 
to the people being studied. For example, a rigid division of labour is 
not seen as limiting the freedom of both sexes in the types of lives they 
can lead if this division of labour has become accepted as traditional 
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(e.g. the roles of women in Middle Eastern nations). Another example of 
this problem is supplied by Andreski, who, in referring to On the Theory of 
Social Change by Everett E. Hagen, notes: 


The author’s low opinion of the mental state of the inhabitants of 
unindustrialized countries is supported by the evidence of their 
inability to give satisfactory answers to questions which he regards, in 
all seriousness, as appropriate for illiterate peasants. On page 253 he 
quotes the following passage from the book of his worthy colleague, 
Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: 
‘Two of the questions are: If you were made editor of a newspaper 
what kind of a paper would you run? and, Suppose that you were 
made head of the government, what are some of the things you 
would do? As I have suggested in Chapter 5 in discussing world 
cognition, many peasants are simply unable to answer such 
questions.’ 
Surprising, is it not? Why not test the level of world cognition of the 
President of the United States or the editor of Foreign Affairs by asking 
him which is the best way of milking a camel ??° 


Due to its ideological nature, this collective Weltanschauung can lead to 
grave misunderstandings of social problems. For example, in America 
there remains an overwhelming belief that unemployment is the 
product of a person’s laziness or lack of initiative rather than of the 
dynamics of the nation’s economic system. This has resulted in a 
continued misunderstanding of the reasons for persisting un- 
employment. Only when some major crisis in the economy occurs, 
such as a major recession and a large number of previously employed 
people consequently become unemployed, does there begin to arise a 
realization that one’s desire to work often has very little to do with 
him/her finding a job.?! 

A final example of this sort of negative evidence comes froma study of 
country and western song-writers who, in interview after interview, 
denied the existence of any ‘formulae’ for the writing of a hit. Yet, a 
content pi of their hit songs immediately uncovered the existence 
of just such formulae. It seemed evident that, rather than trying to hide 
this fact from the researchers, the collective Weltanschauung of the song- 
writers precluded them from realizing its existence on a conscious 
level.?? 


Type III: Population Wishes to Hide Events. The population’s conscious 
misrepresentation of events in order to maintain secrecy in what are 
believed to be controversial areas can create important missing 
‘negative’ evidence in social research. This misrepresentation can occur 
in any stratum of society. In his Men Who Manage, * Dalton discovered 
that élites refused to discuss unethical behaviour among business and 
professional circles, a finding echoed by many other frustrated 
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researchers of the élite.** At the opposite end of the economic spectrum, 
Wellman? and Blauner and Wellman*® found that blacks living in 
ghetto areas ‘put on’ researchers because they felt the information they 
gave them would not be used constructively, or would only be used bya 
student to earn a college degree. 

Pat Loud (the mother and wife in the television series ‘An American 
Family’) has described how her family altered its behaviour during the 
filming of that show: ‘Immediately the Heisenberg Principle — anything 
observable is changed by the fact of being observed — went into effect 
and we all became charming, amusing, photogenic, and generally 
irresistible. We did our number. . . itmightnot be apparent. . ., but we 
always put on a good front. . . . We were quite capable of keeping up a 
running ho-ho banter which perfectly achieved its aim of hiding 
anything either of us felt about anything.’?’ 

The concealing of critical events by the population is a topic which 
has concerned anthropologists for years, as gaining the confidence 
of groups being studied is perhaps even more difficult in a cross- 
cultural context. Berreman, as one example, discovered non-reportage 
of animal sacrifices and brothers’ sexual access to each other’s wives in 
an Indian Hindu village he was studying, since the population 
(especially those of higher castes) felt these violations of religious 
prescriptions would make them appear in a negative light.”* In a similar 
vein, it took intensive involvement with ‘hippies’ in a 1968 study of their 
means of support to uncover the fact that many were not opting out of 
the capitalist system they so strongly opposed ideologically, but were 
actually working covertly within the system and drawing paychecks or 
‘ripping-off straights’ by selling them hippie artifacts.” 

Problems in this general area have been classified by Douglas as those 
of: (a) misinformation; (b) evasions; (c) lies; and (d) fronts. He feels 
strongly that far more of social data than is suspected is contaminated in 
one of the above four ways. ‘In its most extreme form, as found in 
questionnaires, the cooperative paradigm of society assumes it is 
possible to ask members what is going on and they will tell. Yet everyone 
knows when he thinks about it that only the naive, the innocent, the 
dupe takes this position all the time in everyday life.’ It makes sense 
that the same holds in the world of social research. As Eric Ambler in the 
Stege of the Villa Lipp has one of his characters remark: 


‘Where,’ I asked, “did you get this extraordinary idea that you have a 
prescriptive right to be told nothing but the truth? Does it come up 
through the seat of your academic chair? Or is there some tatty 
sociological saint who once taught that all who have to submit to your 
questioning are, by divine decree, automatically on oath? Of course, 
that must be it. And what happens when the poor souls perjure 
themselves ?’®! 
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Type IV: Commonplace Events That Are Overlooked. Much of social life 
consists of routine and matters-of-fact and so is overlooked, ignored, or 
taken-for-granted by those involved in it. As Popper has pointed out, 
repetition creates unconscious expectations that may become conscious 
only if something goes wrong. ‘We may not have heard the clock tick, 
but we may hear that it has stopped’.*? This suggests a potentially 
massive bias of non-reportage in such areas. All established groups have 
taken-for-granted actions, feelings and meanings. The longer they have 
been together, the more established (and overlooked) these actions, 
feelings and meanings become. As Douglas’? has suggested, if the 
researcher is studying a group that has any significant history of shared 
meanings, he/she must always expect these taken-for-granted actions, 
feelings and meanings to be there, even though they will be difficult to 
get at, as group members may well have become inexperienced in 
expressing them. As he points out: 


For example, anyone who has ever closely observed or worked with 
filmers or TV people knows, and probably takes for granted, that they 
always do certain things in their filming or taping, such as eliminating 
most forms of movement, sound and light which are normal and 
natural in our everday settings . . . I believe this all adds up to putting 
a light focus and rigid focus around reality, very tight and rigid 
compared to our everyday settings. This has great significance for a 
vast amount of what goes on in filming and TV work, and for the 
effects their products have on our society. Yet it is so taken for granted 
in each of its particulars (if not in its general ideas) that the members 
sense these things and act in accord with them without saying 
anything about them.** 


Rosenblum has pointed out in her recent work investigating such factors 
in the world of photographers, how important the fact of non- 
communicated materials (negative evidence) has been in retarding 
progress in the sociology of the arts.*® 36 

Events can be common-place to the researcher as well as the 
population, and taken-for-granted by him/her. Thus it may be 
unconsciously assumed that ‘things work the same’ in another social 
setting, and when they do, this important fact is ignored and thus 
becomes unreported negative evidence. 

Participant observation studies of communes, working-class 
neighbourhoods, street corners, and so on often focus on what is 
different from prevailing conditions and more rarely record the things 
that are common to both. Benjamin Zablocki in his The Joyful Community 
presents a classic example when he describes the different lifestyle found 
in Bruderhof communities, yet seemingly fails to notice the persistence 
of sexism and sex segregated labour. ‘During our stay at Woodcrest we 
tried to behave as much as possible like any other resident. I worked in 
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the toy shop, and my wife was shifted around to the various women’s 
work departments.’ Sexism in the hip commune movement of the 
1960s was extremely prevelant, yet it has been nearly totally overlooked 
in both popular and scientific literature concerning the movement.” 


Type V: The Effects Of The Researcher’s Idea Set. Idea systems can conceal as 
well as reveal. Preconceived notions of where to look and what sorts of 
data to look for can create blind spots of this type, as can overzealous 
commitment to a particular theoretical orientation. Popper has 
reported on how this sort of thing troubled him in a recounting of a 
1919 conversation with Adler, in which the psychoanalyst ‘diagnosed’ a 
case in which he was not personally involved. *. . . I asked how he could 
be so sure. “Because of my thousandfold experience”, he replied; 
whereupon I could not help saying: “And with this new case, I suppose, 
your experience has become thousand-and-one-fold.”’ What I had in 
mind was that his previous observations may not have been much 
sounder than this new one; that each in its turn had been interpreted in 
light of “previous experience”, and at the same time counted as 
additional confirmation.’? 

In his The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, Edward Banfield adhered to 
a one-sided analysis of Italian peasantry and as a result made many 
predictions which have not proved accurate.*® *! In a similar fashion, 
Howard Becker’s assumption that there were no differences between 
white and black jazz musicians led him to assume that all jazz musicians 
felt hostile to their audiences, a position perpetuated by Peterson,* yet 
effectively rebutted by Johnson in a participant-observer study of black 
jazz musicians and their audiences.** 

This problem is dramatically demonstrated by Karl Heider, in his 
assessment of the Grand Valley Dani of Irian Jaya, ‘What’s important to 
the Dani is what’s not important’, clearly a difficult mind-set for the 
Western consciousness to accept in sifting and interpreting evidence 
concerning Dani culture. 

Problems with preconceived notions as to where to look for evidence 
are revealed in the following nation-wide study of drug abuse and drug 
crisis intervention. Douglas and his team of researchers chose an 
institutional focus on emergency services. As the time allotted for this 
study was short (two months), they did not discover until very late that it 
was probable that a high percentage of serious drug problems never 
appear in any system of medical care. ‘We realized we would have to 
know what the problems were in the streets and homes, how they were 
defined, and how people decided what to do if we were to determine 
what the problems were, why people did or did not get medical care, hot 
line advice, or other help.’#* Unfortunately, the team had not the time 
nor financial support to follow up in this centrally important area. 
Preconceived notions as to where to look and what sorts of data to look 
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for, coupled with too little research time, spelled frustration and wasted 
effort in this instance. 

Finally, an all-too-common preconceived notion of researchers is 
that explanations of behaviour (as opposed to reportage of it) by a 
subject population are inaccurate: rationalizations or folk beliefs — and, 
as such, are summarily dismissed. This, very often, is far from the truth. 
For example, Chang and Kleymeyer report that in their study of peasant 
political leaders in Peru, these persons had developed insightful and 
empirically grounded analyses of their problems of domination and 
impoverishment that had led to tactics more theoretically sound than 
those of the social scientific observers.*® 


Type VI: Unconscious Non-reportage. Such non-reportage is a result of a 
researcher honestly feeling that deviant cases, as he/she observes them, 
are insignificant and not worthy of being reported. Each case, as it is 
observed, has to singly withstand the force of all earlier theory and 
accumulated data — which may weigh against it. Thus it stands a good 
chance of being rejected and forgotten — an illustration of the social- 
psychological principle derived from attitude studies that new evidence 
is shaped to fit pre-existing concepts of the world.*’ A good example of 
this is Geer’s study of college students’ attitudes. As she began collecting 
data, she initially felt that her pre-study predictions of persisting student 
concerns with frivolous activities (partying, athletics) had been borne 
out; however, on examining her field notes she found that she had early 
on been dismissing psychologically each piece of evidence that did not 
agree with her notions. As a result, when added up, these individually 
dismissed bits of evidence constituted a majority opinion. 


The major theme I began to elaborate — students take college very 
seriously as a part of real life—wasachange. . . from the stereotype in 
the general culture (which the comments suggest I shared) that finds 
college students, particularly at large state universities, frivolous and 
sports-minded. This is the way they are in fiction and much of the 
literature. My efforts to uncover frivolity. . . failed. . . . Inthe fall, we 
started looking for negative cases and continued to look. . . without 
much result.** 


Happily, Geer was responsible and skilled enough to write down the 
evidence as she went along — and, by examination of it (including 
negative cases), was able to circumvent this subtle pitfall. 

Another example can be drawn from the study of music and its 
popularity. In a Nashville and Baltimore study of musical preference, a 
small minority of blacks who preferred country/western music was 
uncovered. Rather than be ignored, these cases were analysed and added 
substantially to an understanding of factors such as geographic location 
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and availability of alternatives in the process of preference 
development.*® 


Type VII: Conscious Non-reportage. This can occur for any of a number of 
reasons. Some researchers reject or ignore the Heisenberg principle"? 
and so leave out the fact of themselves being a part of the social situation 
in which their data was collected. Ethnographers can and do write 
around their presence, creating a conventionally fictionalized account of 
events which might be called ‘the ethnographic absence’. Oscar Lewis’*! 
studies are classic examples of this, as his writing in the third person 
results in a false feeling of detachment and objectivity, as is Liebow’s real 
failure to identify and analyse the effects of himself as a white man 
amongst the black street corner men he studied.5? As Heider has 
remarked about the entire field of anthropology: ‘few ethnographers 
have ever tried to answer the question of the effect of their own presence. 
It is one of the conventions of anthropology that we usually ignore it.’ 

Other researchers fail to report some of their findings on moral, 
ethical or ideological grounds, feeling that such information could fall 
into the wrong hands possibly resulting in tremendous damage.™ For 
example, Douglas reports that during his study of nude beaches** he 
came across one social researcher who knew about the sex on the beach 
but thought it should not be reported. This researcher had done a 
questionnaire study of the beach in which no one had reported sexual 
activity. His own report failed to reveal what he knew to be true and 
important because he felt it would be ‘politically harmful’ to the nude 
beach. 

Non-reportage can also occur when the researcher feels it to be 
unimportant to present ‘non-significant’ findings. It is important to 
know what there was no evidence for, and why, in designing future 
studies as well as evaluating the power of standing and non-yet- 
disproved hypotheses and theories. As Glaser and Strauss have pointed 
out about the works of Goffman: ‘[he] rarely presents an analysis of an 
exception or a negative instance. His many illustrations are not used to 
show differences, but to illuminate properties, conditions, tactics and 
consequences. Probably, when Goffman is working out his frameworks, 
his examination of diverse sources does stimulate generation of 
categories, properties, tactics, hypothesis and so on. But he does not 
present these operations.’5® 57 

Finally, non-reportage can result from the highly unethical practice 
of refusing to present data that could harm a researcher’s cherished 
argument. Refusing to admit that one’s theoretical or ideological 
position has no support is a human but unprofessional weakness, and 
one which probably occurs more frequently than most would suspect. 
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CONCLUSION: THE POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF NEGATIVE EVIDENCE 


The reasons why researchers fail to come to grips with negative evidence 
are many. They range from overlooking the obvious to dogmatic 
adherence to ideological positions, as described above. But there is a 
certain amount of blame to be allotted the research process itself. 
Specifically, there are some types of research which are more likely to 
result in ignoring negative evidence than others. These are the ones 
which rely heavily upon the use of inductive reasoning. As such, 
participant observation is highly susceptible to this shortcoming, since it 
is traditionally inductive in its data gathering. Classic studies in 
participant observation involve a researcher either overtly or covertly 
joining a particular group or frequenting a particular place and 
collecting field notes of his/her observations. These notes are then read 
and re-read until some general inductive pattern emerges from which 
specific statements can be made.5§ This entire procedure is based upon 
evidence that has been resolved and not at all on data that are missing or 
so commonplace as to escape observations.*? In contrast, deductive 
reasoning is much more apt to alert one to missing evidence, since the 
researcher employing this method enters the field with specific 
hypotheses to be tested against reality. 6! Ideally, if evidence is not 
found, this is noticed and recorded. Conversely, if some unexpected 
data are discovered, then these too are apt to be recorded. This is not to 
suggest that inductive researchers are less observant than their deductive 
counterparts, nor that inductive participant observation is apt to be less 
insightful than deductive survey research, but rather is meant to be a 
warning that those utilizing inductive methods must make a special 
effort to take into account not only what is found but also what is not 
found if such methods are to be accepted as competent research tools in 
social research. As Chang and Kleymeyer have remarked in their 
analysis of inductive methods, ‘Systematic and energetic searching for 
negative evidence [can be] one of the most effective tests of hypotheses, 
besides being a major source of new hypotheses as well as refinements of 
old ones.’®? 

In conclusion, negative evidence is data that either is (1) the non- 
occurrence of events, (2) an occurrence that is not reacted to or not 
reported (because it is outside the frame of reference of the population 
or of the researcher), or (3) although noted in its raw form, distorted in 
its interpretation or withheld from analysis and report. We feel, along 
with Kenneth Burke,® that in order to gain the best perspective on the 
problems one is studying, there must be a greater emphasis on 
uncovering and utilizing negative evidence. 

The idea of ‘nothingness’ seems central to much of social experience, 
thus social scientists cannot ignore the existence of negative facts. As 
Sjoberg and Nett point out, ‘nonaction is a negative fact (or non-event) 
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that may have considerable relevance for social inquiry. The failure ofa 
citizen to vote or of the groom to kiss the bride are illustrative of such 
negative facts in American society.’ Ironically, the very fact of 
inattention to such data by social scientists is a telling negative fact 
concerning the discipline. Without awareness of and attention to such 
facts, the social researcher leaves him/herself wide open to the charge 
that, like most dogs in the night-time, one may well be spending most of 
one’s time simply baying at the moon. 
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Naturalistic and sociological models of 
the problem of scientific discovery* 


INTRODUCTION 


Interest in theories of scientific discovery has enjoyed an enormous 
revival in the past two decades with the publication of the works of 
Polanyi, Hanson, Kuhn, Koestler, Holton and F eyerabend,' to cite only 
the most prominent writers. Prior to this revival, the lacunae of curiosity 
about discovery seems to have been a consequence of the influence of 
Karl Popper’ who argued that discovery is a psychological problem that 
neither requires nor is amenable to logical analysis. The most 
prominent debate prior to Popper’s influence was the ‘organic’ versus 
‘superorganic’ conceptions of discovery, in which biological 
evolutionists following the work of Francis Galton (1869) claimed that 
discovery was a function of Hereditary Genius,’ while the cultural 
evolutionists following A. L. Kroeber (1917) argued that numerous 
discoveries occurred simultaneously with the ‘maturation’ of a culture.* 
Five years later, Ogburn and Thomas published the famous list of 148 
multiple, independent discoveries.’ The observation that there are 
‘thousands of instances’ of simultaneous discovery has been one of the 
most important facts in the development of the sociology of science. 
Indeed Merton recommends that all discoveries are, ‘in principle’, 
multiple discoveries, and concomitantly that the history of science is 
teeming with countless instances of priority disputes. The most 
prominent debate after this period surrounded the publication of The 
Structure of Scientific Revolution by Thomas Kuhn. However, most authors 
in the last 20 years have directed their energies to the question of how 
discoveries are made per se and not to the question of why these 
discoveries have been made simultaneously. 

A close examination of the recent wave of explanations of scientific 
discovery suggests the following: first, most of the prominent theories of 
scientific discovery are mentalistic; that is, they make the problem of 
discovery equivalent to the question of how ideas come into the mind. 
Second, an account of this process is in principle inadequate to account 
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for discovery and third, an adequate account must describe how an 
achievement is constituted or recognized as a discovery in science, not 
how an idea occurred to an individual. 


THE NATURALISTIC MODELS 


In all the present views of discovery, central importance is accorded the 
processes of gestalt and gestalt switch. This is true not only of those who 
explicitly avow this process — Wertheimer and Koestler — but of those 
whose work proceeds tacitly on this basis, Kuhn, Hanson and Polanyi. 
For example, Wertheimer argues that Galileo’s apprehension of the law 
of free fall resulted from his grasp of the gestalt organization of motion: 
the acceleration of an object deflected down from a level plane 
constituted a reciprocal symmetry of the deceleration up from the same 
horizon.’ 

To Wertheimer, the aesthetic or gestalt organization of non-constant 
motion provided Galileo with the clue to the laws of free fall. Similarly, 
Wertheimer suggests that Gauss apprehended the theorum of 
n-factorial as a result of seeing that there was an exact reciprocity 
between the gain as one approached the top of a number series, that 
equalled the decrement as one approached the bottom of the series.’ 
Hence, he succeeded by apprehending the ‘internal pattern’ or gestalt of 
the natural number series. Consequently when asked to add: 
1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9+10, he recognized that 1+10=11, 
2+9=11, 3+8=11, etc. Hence he determined there were 5 pairs 
valued at 11: therefore 5,=(n+1) xn/2. Eureka! 

In these cases, when he suggests that the ‘gestalt switch’ occurred that 
resulted in the apprehension of the phenomenon, it is clear that 
Wertheimer confounds the discoveries with the conditions which caused 
them. The switch ts the apprehension of the phenomenon. 

Koestler, however, offers a different account. For him, gestalt switches 
occur as a function of the synthesis of conscious perceptions by the 
subconscious. The ‘double-entendre’ which comes into play ina pun, in 
satire, indeed in great literature, is at work in the ditit imagination. 
In science, the researcher ‘bisociates’ (co-associates) ordinary events 
into a novel or problematic context. Hence, for Archimedes the 
displacement of bathwater is made problematic in terms of Hieron’s 
crown’ Gutenburg displaces the image of the wine press to his problem 
of the impression of wooden letter stamps.!° Darwin displaces Malthus’ 
gloomy vision of human populations onto the natural world and 
identifies the ‘struggle for existence’.!! In each case, an existing datum is 
rendered into a new context where it is employed by way of analogy to 
explain an outstanding problem. 

Koestler’s bisociation is a reformulation of the notion of gestalt 
switch. For Koestler, the switch is an unconscious perception of continuity 
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in the discovery, whereas for Wertheimer, the emphasis is on 
discontinuity. In Koestler, the switch or bisociation integrates past, 
problematic events into the structure of a current observation. As in 
Archimedes’ case, the familiar observation of hydrostatic displacement 
is addressed to the displacement of gold in the emperor’s crown. By 
contrast, in Wertheimer, the appearance of a new conception is 
aesthetic; it is discovered because the natural world exhibits inherent 
forms of organization to which the human mind seems vulnerable or 
sensitive. Koestler suggests that the bisociation is a product of the 
subconscious mind,'? and echoing Poincaré he suggests, ‘the 
subconscious is the ultimate matchmaker’. However, for Koestler the 
divisions of the psyche are far from rigid; indeed he notes that 
‘awareness is a matter of degree’.'® Consequently, since there is a 
continuum of awareness, there is no hard and fast division between 
consciousness and the subconscious. 

In these works, there is an obvious dependence on mental constructs 
to explain discovery. This is present, though less clear in the work of 
Kuhn and Hanson. 


THE TACIT PSYCHOLOGY OF KUHN AND HANSON 


The two key elements of Kuhn’s model are the gestalt organization or 
paradigm-structure of normal science, and the anomalies which make 
the paradigm problematic. According to Kuhn, discovery occurs when 
the conceptual suit of a paradigm no longer fits the body of knowledge 
about nature, and unthreads in the form of anomalies. ‘Discovery 
commences with the awareness of anomaly, i.e. with the recognition that 
nature has somehow violated the paradigm induced expectations that 
govern normal science.’!* 

However, not all novel facts require a reformation of the science. 
Consequently Kuhn distinguishes between discoveries which constitute 
mere factual accumulations and discoveries that constitute theoretical 
innovations.'5 For example, the discovery of Uranus was a simple factual 
discovery while the discovery of oxygen entailed a theory of combustion, 
molecular weights and the invention of the periodical table. Hence, the 
question arises as to how the researcher determines whether an 
observation is a mere novelty as opposed to a real anomaly. In the 
discussion of the discovery of oxygen, Kuhn notes that various 
researchers like Stephen Hales isolated pure samples of oxygen decades 
before Lavoisier. However, he suggests that the gas was merely novel for 
Hales and indicates the following. ‘Normal requisites for the beginning 
of an episode of discovery . . . is the individual skill, wit or genius to 
recognize that something has gone wrong in ways that may prove 
consequential.’!® 

In retrospect we have no problems in identifying those novelties 
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which turned out to be significant discoveries, that is, which were truly 
anomalous. However, in a contemporary perspective the only measure 
Kuhn would have of an anomaly is whether the researcher has the skill, 
wit, or genius to predict a discovery; consequently no discovery, no 
genius! This is a gratuitous position. 

This focus on anomaly has the same sort of redundancy noted in 
gestalt formulations. Discovery begins with the awareness ofan anomaly, 
but anomaly already entails more than the novel or the unexpected. 
When Kuhn suggests that ‘anomaly appears only against the 
background provided by the paradigm’,!’ he means to say that some 
perceptions jar the whole paradigm or gestalt through which they are 
seen. Consequently ascribing the origin of discovery to anomaly is like 
saying that change occurs because of a gestalt switch, whereas in actual 
fact anomaly or gestalt switch is part and parcel of that very change. 

Hanson’s work, like Kuhn’s, accords a crucial role to anomaly and to 
the overall conceptual organization of facts, observations, and causal 
linkages. He offered the following characterization of discovery. ‘A 
Logic of Discovery should concern itself with the scientist’s actual 
reasoning which: (a) proceeds inductively, from an anomaly, to (b) the 
delineation of a kind of explanatory hypothesis which (c) fits into an 
organized pattern of concepts.’'® 

By what process does one proceed from an anomaly to a revised 
pattern of concepts, i.e. a new theory? Following Peirce, Hanson 
identifies the crucial process as ‘retroduction’,'® which is a hybrid of 
‘retrospective induction’. This consists of reinterpreting the value of a 
set of observations which were previously problematic. As Hanson 
notes, even as in finished theories there is an inference network from 
high level generalizations down to low level descriptions, so too there 
must be a reverse process in the inference network whereby a scientist 
constitutes a set of high level constructs to account for certain previously 
witnessed problematic observations.?° 

As in Kuhn’s case, the conditions under which an anomaly is 
recognized are overlooked by working exclusively with materials tied to 
actual historical discoveries and where the link between anomaly and its 
outcome appears from hindsight as unproblematic. This post hoc 
perspective is likewise common to Hanson whose concept of 
retroduction glosses the conditions that make appearances anomalous. 
That is, the retrospective identification of the anomaly in terms of a 
current solution obfuscates the question of why certain initial 
observations motivated a researcher to re-examine the assumptions of 
an inquiry in the first place. In retrospect, this question is not 
problematic, inasmuch as the discovery is already secure in hand before 
the inquiry into its mentalistic origins is undertaken. 
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Though the present accounts have certain flaws, let me suggest that even 
without them such explanations would never be sufficient to explain 
discovery. These theories, like Poincaré’s speculations on the role of the 
unconscious,”! might prove to be necessary conditions of discovery, 
inasmuch as discoveries belong to the class of inferences with gestalt, 
retroductive and/or subconscious elements, yet they would not be 
sufficient inasmuch as all members of such a group are not also 
discoveries. As Hanson himself noted, they apply likewise to the school 
boy who experiences insight during the replication of classical 
experiments in science, as well as to the original discoverer.?? Likewise, 
it is obvious that other models of discovery, such as Blackwell’s Discovery 
in the Physical Sciences?’ apply equally well to such things as psychosexual 
development and political enlightenment, as well as to the ‘elaboration’ 
and ‘transformation’ of scientific knowledge.24 So too, Koestler’s 
approach very expressly acknowledged the commonality of his 
explanation to non-scientific fields, especially verbal humour, art and 
literature. Consequently, these accounts fail to identify what is unique 
about discovery by focusing on what it has in common with non- 
scientific modes of thought; therefore by securing what is seen as 
necessary, they forfeit what is sufficient. 

Not only are such explanations typical in non-scientific areas, but the 
same kind of gestalt switch that characterizes a success may apply to 
scientific failures. Recall those intuitive flashes like Leverrier’s 
prediction of Vulcan® and Ptolemy’s vision of the solar system which, 
though aesthetically compelling, proved to be false. Even Poincaré’s 
ideas about the infallibility of the subconscious mind appear to be 
disproven by his own experience; though keenly interested in the 
problems of relative motion and absolute space, and master of 
theoretical physics, astronomy and mathematics, he missed the 
breakthrough in relativity which was achieved by his younger 
contemporary, Albert Einstein.?° 

Finally, these authors not D supplement their principle models 
with ad hoc arguments, but in Kuhn’s case, appear to abandon entirely 
the mentalistic argument when it proves inconvenient. In other words, 
given all the problems associated with an explanation of discovery which 
relies on arguments about how ideas arise in the mind, we find that an 
account of this process would not be adequate to explain discovery — not 
even for Kuhn! After identifying ‘three legitimate claimants’ to the 
discovery of oxygen, all of whom may have experienced anomalies, 
gestalt shift, retroduction or subconscious synthesis, Kuhn suggests that 
Scheele, probably the first of the latter group to isolate and identify 
oxygen can be ignored because he did not publish in time.?”” Presumably 
Scheele’s work, because it was published ‘late’, lacked the necessary 
novelty or unprecedentedness which the perception of discovery 
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assumes. This illustrates that an adequate account of how discoveries 
occur cannot ever be furnished entirely from inductive or psychological 
materials. An adequate account must determine the criteria of 
intelligibility which are brought to bear on a possible discovery. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL MODEL 


The sociological view of discoveries begins with the observation that the 
occurrence of discoveries in a culture must be viewed, not from the 
naturalistic question of what made them happen, but from the question 
of how they were identified as discoveries. Geographical discoveries 
illustrate this point well. In spite of the fact that the North America land 
masses were visited repeatedly by the fifth-century Libyans,” the Irish, 
and the Norse as well as nomadic Siberians two hundred centuries prior 
to the voyage of Columbus,”® this culture gives priority for the ‘real’ act 
of discovery to Columbus.*° 

Similarly, when we inspect the facts surrounding the discovery of the 
laws of inheritance, we see that the laws of dominance, segregation, and 
independent assortment were not discoveries because they were 
cogitated by Mendel during the period 1856-70, but because in 1899 
and 1g00 several botanists addressed the same phenomena to the 
question of Darwinian evolution and its limited ability to account for 
inheritance. Surely Mendel’s case cannot be explained by describing 
how the ideas of dominant/recessive anlagen occurred to him. His status 
as discoverer is a function of the process of social recognition his 
achievements underwent as a result of the publication by De Vries and 
his priority dispute with Correns. Both men were working on the same 
type of experiments: the inheritance of specific traits in peas and other 
plants. After De Vries published his first notice, Correns published a 
reply one month afterwards to the effect that though he had been 
preceded by De Vries, both had been preceded by Mendel,®' though 
Mendel’s own ‘precedence’ or discovery had never been formulated 
locally as the key to evolution in his own context. Whatever we might 
make of these events, it is clear that the process by which ideas come into 
the mind takes a back seat to the issue of how ideas come into the society. 
Clearly the explanation of discovery is tied to the latter question. 

When we reflect on the question of how discoveries occur, we 
invariably have in mind certain achievements whose statuses as 
discoveries are unproblematic. We might think of Einstein and 
relativity, or Darwin and speciation. In other words, we begin with what 
are socially bona fide discoveries and then try to reconstruct what the 
steps were which led up to them! However, consider certain events 
whose status as discoveries experienced rather uneven receptions. 

The Piltdown remains were widely accepted for at least two decades as 
a discovery of the missing link between homo sapiens and the early 
prohominoids. The present interpretation of these remains wavers 
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between charges of fraud versus hoax.8? However, in neither case would 
we expect that an examination of the cognitive development of the 
person behind these displays would yield anything pertinent to their 
social status. In point of fact, we are more liable to enlist the aid of 
personality psychology for such bizarre cases, preserving cognitive 
psychology for our more socially sanctioned specimens. In other words, 
how the event initially becomes formulated determines the sort of 
explanatory context we think appropriate. Obviously, the prominence 
of Lysenko would not be amenable to a cognitive explanation which 
described how he developed his ideas. In this case we would desire a 
model which focused on the socio-political conditions under which a 
neolamarckian idea like vernalization was accorded social significance 
at the expense of both competing theories (Mendelian) and rival 
theorists (Vavilov). In this case, the social ascendance of these views was a 
function of their ideological context: they were consonant with the 
dialectical materialism of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party.*® 

Similarly, Piltdown appears to have gained ascendance as a result of 
the community expectation that just such a discovery would be made; 
likewise the nineteenth-century discovery of the primal form of life, 
Bathybius Haeckelii.** This primitive amoebic life representing a 
transition from inorganic to organic organization figured as a discovery 
for several years, not because of the way in which it occurred to Huxley 
and Haeckel but because of the social recognition accorded the event. As 
it turned out, these ‘primitive forms’ were produced by the alcohol 
solution used to preserve the ocean floor ‘ooze’ which supposedly 
‘contained’ them. Similarly, in 1903, Blondlot’s notorious N-rays, 
which followed the discovery by Röntgen of X-rays in 1895, became the 
source of numerous investigations, publications and national 
conferences. In spite of the fact that their existence was confirmed 
independently by different investigators, and measured with consistency 
in different ways, they were shown in 1904 to be simple optical 
artifacts.” Though these events probably involved the anomalies and 
gestalt switches which naturalistic theorists focus on, clearly these were 
only secondary in the discoveries. Their status as discoveries was a 
function of the perception by the community that the events of the 
research were possible, motivated achievements which were substantively true 
or valid and whose announcements were unprecedented. 

What appear to be the essential components of the perception of 
discovery? An answer lies in the commonly shared grammar or the 
common stock of knowledge regarding discovery. Grammar, as 
Wittgenstein suggests, reflects the tacit judgements brought into play 
when we recognize or interpret an event as a discovery. Consider the 
following common sense grounds or criteria of intelligibility of 


discovery. 
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DISCOVERY AS POSSIBILITY AND MOTIVATIONAL SCHEMA 


That a discovery is ‘possible’ refers to the positive expectation states ofa 
community that some such announcement will not be unexpected. As 
Darwin notes in his ‘Historical Sketch’ to The Origin of Species, the theory 
of evolution had been anticipated by numerous prior writers ;** indeed 
as one commentator noted, it was ‘in the air’. Kuhn notes similarly that 
such expectations are given by both the operations of a viable paradigm 
of research, and the appearance of anomalies which signal the need fora 
new theory. The expectation states may also operate in a negative way as 
when, for instance, the community is resistant to perceiving certain 
announcements as discoveries because these announcements have 
implications which cannot be accepted as possible or desirable. Recall 
the initial resistance of the leading Cambridge philosophers, including 
Russell and Whitehead, to Einstein’s theory of relativity; these thinkers, 
following the absolutist philosophy of G. E. Moore, rejected Einstein’s 
theory because it implied a relativistic ethics and epistemology.** So, 
too, Bateson led the resistance of opinion against Kammerer’s 
neolamarckian experiments; acceptance of Mendelian genetics in 
Britain precluded any possibility that ontogenetic changes in the Midwife 
Toad could persist phylogenetically.’ Consequently, we might say that 
the attribution of discovery is structured in part by the perception that 
the announcement is coherent with existing knowledge in the field or 
that it resolves certain outstanding problems, as for example the 
discovery of Neptune by Leverrier explained the perturbations of 
Uranus, or the discovery of the bihelical structure of DNA by Crick and 
Watson explained the symmetry of chromosomal splitting and the 
templating of RNA from the DNA molecule. 

That a discovery is ‘possible’ also refers to the perception that the 
discovery was the outcome of a course of inquiry that was substantively 
scientific, i.e. relevant to science. Certain achievements like the 
invention of Hero’s steam toy and the child’s toy top were not equivalent 
to the construction of steam engines during the Industrial Revolution 
nor the modern manufacture of aviation gyroscopes. Likewise, the 
alchemist’s preparation of elixirs and the astrologer’s preparation of 
star charts do not constitute scientific achievements. Neither of these is 
held to be ‘doing research’, likewise it is unlikely to be said of their 
production that they are making ‘discoveries’. In other words, the 
notion that something is a discovery provides a motivational scheme of 
relevance in terms of which the social endeavours are framed as ‘doing 
research’. Conversely, events take on their character as discoveries 
because they are seen to appear in courses of research action. This 
introduces the second point. 

By saying of an event that ‘this is a discovery’, we have provided a 
motivational frame of reference to the event by which we exhibit 
understandings about the intentions of the scientist, his originality, the 
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nature of the achievement, etc. By contrast if we formulate the event as a 
‘fraud’, this draws on different understandings about the person, his 
motivation, and the ethics of his behaviour. As noted earlier, one of the 
problems in the naturalistic understanding of discovery is its confusion 
of discovery with learning. However, in the lab replication, the student 
is following a course of institutionalized inference whose disposition is 
known prospectively and can be assessed by comparison with the 
original discovery; by contrast in the original discovery the procedures 
which were relevant to an outcome were often only available after 
certain speculations and after the event was recognized as a unique and 
unprecedented achievement. Clearly the events are motivationally 
separate. 


ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES 


Discovery as a motivational schema is not merely an observer’s 
attribution or reaction to a scientific production. Though it animates 
the practice of scientists for observers, it also animates the scientist’s 
understanding of his own work for himself. Characteristically, 
discoveries occur in the course of the scientist’s in-order-to schemes of 
motivation as the object of his research. In other words, discovery does 
not ‘happen onto’ or ‘befall’ the researcher like catching cold or having 
a dream. These make sense only as predicates of an exogenous cause, a 
‘be-cause’ or circumstance whose occurrence was not intentionally 
brought about. By contrast, discoveries are events which must be sought 
after and achieved.‘® 

Even so-called ‘accidental discoveries’, though temporally inadvertent, 
are none the less provided for by existing schemes of understanding 
without which they would be missed. Pasteur observed that fortune 
favours the prepared mind. However, the point here is not that the 
existence of a frame of relevance associated with a research plan 
‘sensitizes’ the mind to accidental or fortuitous circumstances; rather, it 
is the presence of the research as a specifically motivated course of action that makes 
the event accidental or fortuitous in the first place. For example, it was research 
on the problem of relative densities and weight which made present to 
Archimedes the relevance of ‘hydrostatic displacement’, that is, changes 
in the level of bathwater. Everyone has noted such changes. That these 
proved decisive for Archimedes does not show that discoveries occur 
inadvertently and independently of motivated courses of. inquiry; 
rather, the fact that the realization was made under circumstances 
ostensively motivated by other objectives lends to the latter their 
accidental relationship to Archimedes’ scientific preoccupation. Without 
this, Archimedes’ consciousness of the water in his tub would neither have been an 
accident nor a discovery. 
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That a discovery is ‘true’ or not can be considered by sociologists as a folk 
matter. For chemists in the early eighteenth century, the phlogiston 
theory of matter was ‘true’, that is, it was believed to be an accurate 
account of the nature of matter. Likewise the primitive monera 
‘invented’ by Haeckel and consequently ‘discovered’ by Huxley in ocean 
floor ooze seemed prima facie true, especially in light of the 
photographic slides that ‘revealed’ the primitive organization of these 
proto-amoebas.*! The same may be said of the Ptolemaic world order; it 
persisted for a millennium and a half— only to be shown to be incorrect; 
yet for its adherents, it was a valid theory of the cosmos. So too the belief 
that dinosaurs were oversized cold-blooded lizards persisted for a 
century only to become contentious and problematic.*? Similarly, the 
Piltdown Man stood for two decades as evidence of a form transitional 
between men and monkeys. In all of these cases, the perception that the 
discoveries were valid was a local or folk perception. Only from 
hindsight can we see that these theories and objects were actually invalid 
in comparison with our contemporary knowledge. 

Conversely, the relevance and validity of certain achievements in the 
history of science have oftentimes been missed locally. Galois’ 
contributions to mathematics are a good example. The night before his 
fatal duel in 1832, the irascible Galois wrote up his theories of the 
solvability of equations by radicals and sent them to the Academy of 
Sciences where their worth was not perceived initially because Galois’ 
style was so obscure. These contributions were not recognized as 
discoveries until 1846, some 14 years later.** Mendel’s achievement is 
held in the same light; in 1865, no one, and some would argue, Mendel 
included, recognized the relevance of his work to the problems of 
Darwinian evolutionary theory. In fact, Zirkle argues that many of 
Mendel’s observations had been known to breeders some decades 
before Mendel began his experiments in 1856.‘ Consequently, the 
validity of his findings was quite a different matter when addressed to the 
problem of inheritance in evolutionary theory in 1900.* In these cases, 
the recognition of validity and relevance, indeed the very status of the 
event as a discovery, was formulated in retrospect. The resistance to 
relativity at Cambridge, to Vavilov and Medvedev in Russia, and to 
Galileo in Rome, are all cases in point. However, the interest from the 
sociological perspective is not whether certain communities and 
scientists are in fact correct in their perception of nature; rather, the 
question turns on whether a conclusion or theory is perceived as correct. 
In this sense, the recognition of validity is a folk accomplishment in the 
perception of discovery. The last element in the recognition of discovery 
pertains to precedent. 
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When Kuhn dismissed the relevance of Scheele to the discovery of 
oxygen, he did so on the grounds that Scheele ‘did not publish in time.’ 
By publishing or making an announcement reporting the progress of his 
work, Scheele would not only have provided the materials that could 
be used to assess the validity of his arguments, their pertinence to 
contemporary theories and the methodological adequacy of his 
procedures, but his announcement, as an announcement, would have 
allowed observers to make judgements regarding the uniqueness of his 
accomplishment. That uniqueness is important for scientists and the 
community alike inasmuch as it is used to warrant the originality of the 
contribution to the tradition, and the priority of the contributor in the 
community. These are separate issues.*® For example, as Merton points 
out in his study of priority disputes,“ Darwin was perturbed by the 
receipt of Wallace’s unpublished paper on speciation because their 
positions were identical. When both scientists’ views were presented at 
the meetings of the Linnean Society in 1858, Lyell and Hooker 
submitied ‘for the record’ that Darwin had circulated earlier statements 
of his position to Hooker in 1844 and to Asa Gray in 1857.‘8 These 
statements were offered to establish that Darwin’s work was original, 
and that he had not benefited from seeing Wallace’s unpublished 
manuscript. But they did not establish that Darwin had priority, that he 
was ‘first’; nor was there any dispute over this point. After all, Darwin 
could hardly have maintained that his earlier conjectures constituted a 
discovery. If they had been a discovery, how could he have justified 
keeping this knowledge from the benefit of other scientists for a quarter 
of a century? The Frenchman, E. Gley, failed in his bid to argue just such 
a case. In 1922, when Banting and Best announced their discovery of 
insulin, a medication for diabetes, Gley objected to their claim 
announcing that he had come to this same conclusion in 1905 and had 
deposited his paper in a sealed vault at the Société de Biologie de Paris. 
However, great exception was taken to his claims. If he had really made 
such a discovery, scientists asked, why had he kept this secret from the 
scientific community and why had he condemned a generation of 
diabetics who apparently went to their graves, thanks to him, all too 
early? Either his claim was unfounded, or he had been correct and was 
consequently guilty of manslaughter. Tradition has given him the 
benefit of the doubt and forgotten his claim.*® 

However, there have been other instances where ‘sealed letters’ have 
been prepared to secure a scientist’s originality despite any evidence that 
rivals were on the same trail. What seemed pertinent was the scientist’s 
sense that he might not live long enough to expound his views himself. 
In the case of Galois, this was obviously accurate, though his cryptic 
writing style scarcely facilitated the process of his recognition. 

The cases of Darwin and Columbus did not turn outso tenuously. Even 
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prior to 1858, Darwin displayed a concern about his priority without 
knowledge of any real rivals. In 1844 after having put down an early 
sketch of the species question in a preliminary manuscript, Darwin 
wrote to his wife suggesting that should he die suddenly, she should 
publish the manuscript with the aid of a good editor, for the purpose of 
which she should devote up to £500 from his estate.5° Fortunately, 
Darwin lived to oversee this project himself. Columbus responded in a 
similar way in 1493, when, during a violent storm on his return to Spain, 
fearing for his life, he recorded a version of his discoveries in a letter 
which he sealed in a barrel, which was then thrown into the 
maelstrom!*! In these cases, the important issue is not rival theorists but 
the fear that death itself would preclude the communication of the 
theory. In other words, the issue is not whether the announcement of the 
achievement will be made prior to equivalent announcements by others; 
the issue is whether the announcement will be made at all, and hence 
whether the individual’s accomplishment will be appropriately 
sanctioned as a discovery. 

These cases suggest that Merton’s analysis of priority disputes is 
somewhat incomplete. In Darwin’s case, the concern over priority was 
hardly disputatious. In his first letter after receiving Wallace’s 
manuscript in 1858, Darwin suggested that because of Wallace’s 
presence, all his originality was smashed. Clearly in his perspective it 
was not possible to be original if he were to be seen as ‘following’ 
Wallace. All his originality would be smashed inasmuch as his an- 
nouncement would not be seen as a discovery at all, if it followed on 
the heels of an equivalent announcement by someone else. It follows 
that one of the features of discovery is that its announcement changes 
the context in which it occurs for all subsequent, equivalent 
announcements. Subsequent equivalent announcements will be 
‘replications’ or even imitations but not discoveries. Also among 
competing theorists whose announcements are ostensively equivalent, it 
is not unusual for claims of ‘fraud’ and ‘plagiarism’ to be invoked. As 
Merton notes,** Galileo was embroiled in ‘priority disputes’ with his 
rivals, but not over the question of who was first but rather over the 
question of who was original. Galileo’s fury did not erupt because others 
were investigating the same things he was, but rather because he 
suspected his rivals of stealing his ideas and publishing them as their 
own. In other words, Galileo attributes an entirely different status to the 
announcements of his rivals (i.e. plagiarism): for Galileo, these 
announcements were not discoveries at all, and the issue was not one of 
who came first. In other words, while Merton’s study of priority disputes 
points to the institutional rewards attendant to the production of 
scientific discovery, and the rivalry between scientists for such 
achievements, the present work takes as its focus the very status of the 
discovery in such disputes. 

Hence concern and disputes over priority often recapitulate the 
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attributional model of discovery which has been set out in this 
discussion, and reinforce the conclusion that discoveries do not simply 
‘occur’ or ‘happen’ naturalistically, but are socially defined and 
recognized productions. In other words, the question is not what makes 
them happen, but rather what makes them discoveries. 


CONCLUSION 


The present discussion offers an alternative account to the naturalistic 
interpretations of the problem of discovery which have been shown to 
be logically unsound and empirically inadequate. Rather than treating 
discovery as a naturalistic occurrence which requires a naturalistic 
explanation, we have examined the features of intelligibility of the 
phenomena of discovery which appear to ground, as background 
understandings, the perception or constitution of discovery. The 
attribution of the status, discovery, is founded on the processes of social 
recognition by which the announcement of an achievement is seen to be 
a substantively relevant possibility, determined in the course of 
motivated scientific investigations or schemes of research, whose 
conclusion or outcome is convincingly true or valid, and whose 
announcement is, for all appearances, unprecedented. These are the 
central elements in the apprehension of scientific discoveries, both for 
the individual scientist and his or her community. 

They are likewise the elements by which claims to discovery will be 
ignored or disputed; consequently, claims that an announcement is not 
‘news’ or is hardly likely to be true, or is patently incorrect, will operate 
as a set of invalidation procedures for the disqualification of candidate 
achievements. Clearly, both the conditions for discovery, and for the 
failure of a candidate discovery, revolve around these common sense, 
grammatical criteria. 


Augustine Brannigan 
Department of Sociology 
University of Calgary 
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Radical organization theory — a 
critical comment 


Observers of the social science hybrid ‘Organizational Behaviour’ — that 
‘emergent quasi-independent sub-discipline’ as it was recently labelled 
by Pugh, et al.' — may have noticed with interest that, just as the new 
subject has established a strong institutional foothold in British higher 
education, it has become the target for a radical critique. In this critical 
comment, we examine three recent and representative ‘radical organiza- 
tion theory’ works.” 

In chapter one of Critical Issues in Organizations, Clegg and Dunkerley 
stress the need for a debate in organization theory, presenta critique and 
offer a programme for the future. Benson, in Organizations: A Dialectical 
View attacks the whole corpus of work on organizations and advocates 
‘dialectical analysis’ as the way forward. Salaman, in Towards a Sociology of 
Organizational Structure criticizes ‘conventional organization theory’ and 
argues for its replacement by a ‘true’ sociology. 

Common to each of these pieces, and made explicit in Clegg and 
Dunkerley’s contribution, is the idea of a debate between the authors of 
‘organization theory’ and those who, while committed to the study cf 
organizations, are critical of the attempts to create one so far. Clegg an 
Dunkerley write of ‘creating a forum for debate” and of attempting ty 
‘begin conversation with others’,* of their hope for an organizational 
analysis which is ‘open-ended and sensitive’. However, both in tone 
and substance, their critique appears to lack these latter qualities. For 
example, they refer to those who ‘write what passes for organization 
theory’,® of an ‘impoverished organization theory which is unreflexive 
and ahistorical’,’ and Clegg later in the volume refers to the ‘plausible 
scholarship” of an organization theory which ‘represents a particular 
interest in its intellectual capital ... the interest of Capital’,? an 
organization theory which is similar to ‘science fiction’? and which 
provides explanations which are ‘mere glosses’.!! 

The weight of these assertions would be increased if they were 
grounded in some actual debate, for instance, one which involved giving 
examples of this impoverishment and quoting chapter and verse. In fact, 
assertions are all we get. The case against ‘organization theory’ is not 
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made out. Clegg even indicates that he is aware of what is required in the 
way of a scholarly critique when he writes: 


One almost banal way of demonstrating (the case against organisa- 
tion theory) is to point to what it says in its products. !? 


This he rejects on the grounds that ‘(organization theory) produces a 
very differentiated batch of commodities, so that what might be true of 
one may not apply as a general ascription’.'* Insensitivity gives way to 
irrationality. 

Benson’s critique shares Clegg and Dunkerley’s assertive tone and 
shyness in taking on named authors. We are given vague references to 
‘the study of complex organizations’ and ‘established approaches’ .!$ 
These are asserted to possess the weaknesses of rationalism, function- 
alism and positivism and a failure to develop a ‘critical posture’.'® And 
his critique turns out to be a moral complaint that organization theory 
does not condemn ‘present organizational realities’ and is for ‘minor 
adjustments within the present order’.!” 

Salaman, in Towards a Sociology of Organisational Structure makes at least 
forty separate critical assertions about ‘conventional organization 
theory’ which include charges of ignorance, illiteracy, confusion, 
mindlessness, power-serving, lack of ambition and uncriticality'® — a 
combination of poor scholarship and moral insensitivity. Yet, 
throughout the twelve thousand words and g8 footnotes of his article, 
there is not one reference to a single named ‘conventional organization theorist’. To 
a degree which far exceeds Clegg and Dunkerley and Benson, Salaman 
relies for a ‘debate’ on the creation of that classic structure for winning 
arguments — the straw man.!9 


What are the alternative strategies of these radical theorists? In the 
Na : : f ; 
3ase of Benson, we find that his programme consists of suggesting that 


the weaknesses of present organizational analysis can be removed by 
application of the ‘principles of dialectical analysis’.*° ‘There are four 
principles of dialectical analysis — social construction/production, 
totality, contradiction, praxis. These constitute a perspective on the fun- 
damental character of social life. A dialectical view of any particular field 
must be guided by an application of these principles’.?! Each of these 
‘principles’ turns out on examination to be either false or platitudinous. 
The first translates to mean that people are continually constructing the 
social world; the second, that the rational study of Sp must pay 
attention to their interconnections (a basic tenet of systems orthodoxy); 
the third, ‘contradiction’, enshrines the elemental social truth that the 
pursuit of interests is conflictful, but dresses it in a term which properly 
refers to a logical error,?? and the fourth asserts that people can organize 
and reorganize their lives and that social scientists should help them in 
this. Benson’s conclusion, that organizational research should get 
involved in issues such as the humanization of work, the development of 
participative systems of management and the discovery of alternatives to 
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bureaucracy reads like the shopping list of any common or garden 
Human Relations theorist — not least in its political naivety. Nothing in 
his article has not been noted before. His contribution exactly fits C. W. 
Mills’ comment on the use of dialectical analysis, that it: 


is all too often an intellectually cheap way to mysterious insights, a 
substitute for the hard work of learning. . . . For us, the ‘dialectical 
method’ is either a mess of platitudes, a way of doubletalk, a preten- 
tious obscurantism — or all three. 


Clegg and Dunkerley’s programme for future organizational analysis, 
unsurprisingly, contains only those items which might reveal that all 
organizational problems are caused by capitalism, and a plea for the 
‘historical analysis of the development of sociological thought on the 
concept of organization’. 

Salaman appears to champion the superiority of sociology as the dis- 
cipline for organizational analysis, but his continual references to a 
‘true’, ‘genuine’, ‘real’, as well as ‘radical’ and ‘critical’ sociology 
suggests that he is engaged in an exercise in persuasive definition — his 
brand of sociology is being uncritically peddled as the sociology. The gist 
of his long and mightily referenced piece is that organizations should be 
studied in their social contexts, hardly a revelation as a definition of a 
sociology of organizations. 

Finally, three general points: The first is about the poverty of the 
language used by these critical theorists. In addition to straw man 
constructions and persuasive definitions all these writers employ largely 
undefined, emotive, ‘okay’ and ‘non-okay’ words. The criticized are 
‘conventional’, ‘narrow’, ‘limited’, ‘isolated’ and ‘unreflexive’; the 
criticizing are ‘dialectical’, ‘liberative’, ‘fundamental’, ‘emancipatory’, 
‘reflexive’, ‘critical’ and ‘radical’. These ‘hurrah — boo’ qualifiers 
are then embedded in a language which is generally clumsy and often 
obscure. It would be tedious to give a detailed count of the times when 
comprehension is shaken, if not routed, in these works. A few examples 
should illustrate the point: 


In that organisations have been left too long to the ideologists of 
administration, their continued existence as an ontological realm of 
self-sufficient enquiry has survived critical scrutiny for too long. 


If the possibility of the theoretical product is ordained by the 
theorising power which rules its production, then this theorising 
power will also circumscribe the practice the theoretical product 
enables.?6 


What I have sought to do in this paper is to make it essential that such 
a positive appropriation should not serve merely to re-present the 
silence of speech which is ignorant of itself, because it is in such 
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ignorance that the historical rootedness of any speech is forgotten, 
and present Being taken as a suppression of future Becoming.”” 


The reification of the organisation as a determinate thing standing 
over against people is contradictory to the ongoing process of 
production.” 


Such obscurantism is a constant danger in social science. C. Wright 
Mills suggested one possible cause of it: 


Such lack of ready intelligibility, I believe, usually has little or nothing 
to do with the complexity of the subject matter, and nothing at all 
with the profundity of thought. It has to do almost entirely with 
certain confusions of the academic writer about his own status. . . to 
overcome the confusions of the academic prose you have first to 
overcome the academic pose.?9 


More recently, Stretton has castigated those who without good reason 
abandon the use of plain language: 


Whenever work in jargon can be translated without increase of length 
or loss of meaning, there was no respectable reason to think or write it 
in jargon in the first place. Most of the technical language of science 
was needed for useful identities and distinctions unknown to plain 
language. Most of the jargon of sociology is needed to assert useless 
or spurious identities and to obliterate distinctions about which plain 
language is less capable of prevaricating. It is corrupt, and 
corrupting, to require students to translate plain thought, without 
improvement, into the private languages in which too many of their 
teachers have now a conceited, careerist or commercial interest.°° 


The second general] point we want to make is that, translated into plain 
language, the main foundation of these critiques is a political viewpoint 
which seeks the replacement of capitalism by some other system. Any 
attempt to analyse organizations which is not predicated on a 
condemnation of capitalism and which does not seek its overthrow is by 
definition to be rejected. On a number of counts, this is an unfair 
general position to take against organizational analysis. For a start, 
many organization theorists are very well aware that their endeavours 
are directed towards reforming the present, capitalist system. To accuse 
them all of an uncritical, ideological stance cannot be supported by a 
detailed examination of their work. 

Moreover, much organizational analysis explores issues and aspects 
of organizational life that are tangential to the political-economic 
structure of society. Goffman’s work on total institutions, for example, 
adds illumination to our understanding of certain organizational 
arrangements wherever they are to be found — whether in the British 
Health Service or the Gulag Archipelago.*! March and Simon’s work on 
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the social psychology of organizational decision-making — as was 
recently pointed out by Perrow*? — contains a general and important 
message about the nature of insidious control. To reject this kind of 
work because it is not explicitly addressed to political issues is absurd as 
well as unfair. 

Third, these critiques share a short-sightedness which is revealed by 
their neglect of the context in which most organization theorizing takes 
place, a context which is characteristically capitalist, but within a social 
democratic institutional framework. ‘Democracy’ is a word neglected by 
these particular critics. The difference it makes (and surely there cannot 
be any doubt that it does make a difference?) is one that they refuse to 
allow for in their complaints against organization theory. When 
Salaman, for example, approvingly quotes Gorz’ characterization of 
employment within any capitalist economic system as based on forced 
labour,*® the full weight of such indifference to the actual context of 
capitalism is brought home. How, for example, would we distinguish 
between writing articles at the Open University and crushing rocks in 
some prison gang? 

That organization theory is often implicated in political concerns is 
not something we would wish to deny. Indeed, this has been sufficiently 
pointed out and explored by a number of commentators.** But, in 
Critical Issues in Organisations, Clegg and Dunkerley’s critique is a piece of 
ideological warfare. They use a sledgehammer to crack a nut already 
lying open. Salaman, with his polemics, ignores the demands of 
scholarly debate. Benson, having invaded the ‘hegemony of the pages of 
Administrative Science Quarterly’, is discovered to have done so by 
hiding platitudes under the cloak of an obscure nineteenth-century 
metaphysic. A new theory of organizations will require better 
foundations than this. 


David A. Bradley 

Roy Wilkie 

Department of Administration 
University of Strathclyde 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Durkheim and Fitzhugh: values and social theory 


Sharon S. Mayes’ account of the ideas of the early American sociologist 
George Fitzhugh! was stimulating and timely in reminding us both of | 
the diversity of the sociological tradition and the moral context within i 
which it has developed. The case of Fitzhugh shows that the . 7 
combination, rare enough in itself, of originality, scholarship and ; 
sociology nevertheless may be allied with i interpretations and values that’: 
most of us find obnoxious. The juxtaposition of Fitzhugh’s defence of. a i 
slavery with the social theory of Durkheim, however, seems an arbitrary ‘ A 
e 


i 
; 
j 
Í 
From Trevor Noble y 
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one. Many others have also been concerned with the analysis of social 
change at a macro-social or structural level while Fitzhugh’s anti- ,, | 
capitalism evokes a wide spectrum of echoes on the left and the right.. * 
His concern with power and domination again suggests consideration’. 4 
of Marx, Weber or Pareto might have been more fruitful than with’ , 
Durkheim in whose work, as even his most ardent followers might’ } 
readily agree, these topics sadly are underdeveloped. oy 

Dr. Mayes’ argument seems to hinge upon a purely rhetorical “ 7 
implication that structural explanation tends to an essential ` 
conservatism which, in the last analysis, is capable of embracing a 4 
justification of slavery itself. Even conservatives, however, I imagine f 
might defend themselves in pointing out that Fitzhugh apparently, ` 
crudely equates all forms of super-ordinate subordinate relations or 
even perhaps all forms of social difference with slavery and, in; 
blanketing all groups in subordinate or disadvantaged positions with\ . d 
the label of slaves, sought to obscure the distinctive evil of that g 
institution as such. Fitzhugh’s advocacy of slavery as a defence against '"; ' 
what he conceived the greater evils of capitalism was an expression of the -“\s 
conservatism of the old South but cannot be imposed upon the 
conservatism of other interests and other times, still less upon macro- . 
social theory in general. 

Among latter-day liberals and radicals the attribution of : 
conservatism has become a term of abuse, understandably enough if ty 
many shared the cynicism of Fitzhugh, and tends to be used for those less 4 
radical or less liberal than ourselves rather than with any degree of | 
historical precision. As a result, when Nisbet claimed Durkheim for the { : 
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conservative tradition,’ those regarding themselves as rooted in a more 
radical intellectual lineage were all too ready to agree. Within a broader 
perspective, this categorization of Durkheim seems less plausible. His 
firm republicanism, his association with Jean Jaurés, the Dreyfusards, 
his opposition to clericalism and the inheritance of wealth made 
Durkheim an enemy of the conservative interest of his time. Real 
conservatives in France in those days tended on the whole not to favour 
republicanism, secular education, Jews in public life, the abolition of 
inherited property and Durkheim was attacked for his individualism. As 
today, on the whole conservatives believed the class system ought to be 
maintained in the interests of privilege and social order. Durkheim, on 
the contrary, regarded the division of society into social classes as a 
pathological form of the division of labour which ought to be abolished 
in the interests of a healthy society. Now these views may be, indeed were 
explicitly, less than revolutionary since in Durkheim’s view revolution 
was an ineffective way of achieving social change, but they are not in any 
ordinary sense conservative, either ee) or otherwise.’ 

It seems to me an abuse of language and of sense to divide all thought 
between exclusive categories of revolutionary or conservative and 
neither the sociological theories nor the moral values of Durkheim 
readily fit into either pigeon-hole. Dr. Mayes’ comparative criticism 
demonstrates that sociological analysis may be employed with great 
originality, and writing in 1854 Fitzhugh unquestionably displayed 
originality, to bolster objectionable causes; she has not demonstrated 

` that this is necessarily so or indeed that any particular set of theoretical 
"ideas necessarily entails or is entailed by any particular complex of 
values. The emphasis on structural factors in the determination of social 
behaviour or ideas may be conservative or radical or neither. In case the 
-suggested parallels with Fitzhugh be taken to imply guilt by association 
however, we should question how parallel they really are. 


Trevor Noble 
Department of Sociological Studies 
University of Sheffield 
NOTES 
1. Mayes, Sharon S., ‘Sociological 3. This account draws mainly on 


Thought in Emile Durkheim and George 
Fitzhugh’, British Journal of Sociology, 1980, 
XXXI, 1, pp. 78-94. 

g. Nisbet, Robert, ‘Conservatism and 
sociology’, American Journal of Sociology, 
1952, 58, pp. 165-75, and The Sociological 
Tradition, Heinemann, 1967. 


Anthony Giddens ‘Durkheim’s Political 
Sociology’, Sociological Review, 1971, 19, 4; 
pp- 477-579 and Steven Lukes, Emile 
Durkheim: His Life and Work, Harper and 
Row, 1972, though they would not 
necessarily agree with my interpretation of 
their work. 
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Marxism and Class Theory: A Bourgeois 
Critique 

Frank Parkin Tavistock Publications 1979 
xi+217 pp. £6.95 


Now is the hour, Parkin assures us, for 
rethinking class analysis. For such analysis 
has, in recent years, fallen prey to a brand 
of Marxism ‘more congenial to the literati 
than to the class that really mattered’. 
Parkin does notapprove. The efforts of his 
colleagues are characterized as 
‘intrinsically forgettable’; ‘. . . to which 
the only appropriate response is 
incredulous laughter’; ‘... falling 
squarely within the commonsense 
meaning of unproductive labour’. Parkin 
is careful not to impugn the motives of 
these toilers: ‘... their presence at the 
gates of the Winter Palace is perfectly 
conceivable provided that satisfactory 
arrangements could be made for 
sabbatical leave’. Their willingness to help 
out, ifand when the time comes, does not, 
however, protect a very carefully chosen 
band of Marxists from a beautifully 
written, savage and supremely witty 
attack. I haven’t laughed so much since 
ethnomethodology. Not surprisingly this 
attack paves the way for Parkin’s own 
approach which is unashamedly neo- 
Weberian, i.e. ‘bourgeois’. ‘Given what 
now passes for Marxist theory, almost any 
imaginable bourgeois alternative seems 
preferable.’ 

There are a number of themes which 
run throughout Parkin’s critique. In his 
eyes the major absurdity of contemporary 
Marxism has been its gradual retreat from 
reality — a simultaneous explosion of 
theoretical posturing coupled with a 
determination never to be *. . . doomed 
to empiricism’. (Hindess, Hirst and 


Poulanwas are found with their trousers 
round their ankles by p. 7.) These 
pretensions prevent Marxist accounts 
from explaining the complexity of patterns 
of inequality that exist in both capitalist 
and state-socialist economies. Thus for 
Parkin Marxists are no nearer 
understanding the structural location of 
the middle classes (‘intermediate 
groupings’) than was Marx himself. Nor 
can they explain, for example, why the 
Soviet proletariat is not remarkably 
dissimilar from the British or American or 
how patterns of racial, ethnic or sexual 
inequality interact with those of class. 
Indeed, at a time when we are witnessing 
‘,.. the renaissance of ethnic identity and 
conflict in the very heartlands of Western 
capitalism’ ‘...the preferred Marxist 
response to the fact of racial or communal 
strife is to ignore it’. 

This overview of Marxist perspectives 
on class ends with two recommendations. 
First, recognition of the complexity and 
variety of social inequality within 
industrial societies must bring with it the 
awareness that production arrangements 
should not be given primacy over 
distribution arrangements in class 
analysis. I can only say that this awareness 
has not yet reached this reviewer. Second, 
race, ethnicity, sex and class must 
henceforth be regarded as dimension of a 
single issue — inequality. In other words, 
the Marxist tendency either to ignore race 
and ethnicity or to treat them merely as 
complicating elements which merely 
‘disturb’ the pure class model must be 
rejected. The ground has been prepared 
for the unfolding of Parkin’s own 
framework for such a unified approach. 

Social closure is the process ‘... by 
which social collectivities seek to’ 
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maximize rewards by restricting access to 
resources and opportunities to a limited 
circle of eligibles’. ‘The nature of these 
exclusionary practices . . . determines the 
general character of the distributive 
system.’ There are two generic types of 
social closure. ‘Exclusionary closure’ 
refers to the ways in which one group 
maximizes privilege by excluding another 
(subordinate) group from access to scarce 
goods and services. ‘Usurpatory closure’ 
on the other hand refers to the processes 
by which the inferiors collectively resist 
such domination ~ attempting to bite into 
the privileges of their superiors. The 
struggle between Capital and Labour is 
perhaps the prime example although the 
bourgeoisie and proletariat are no longer 
viewed in terms of their relations to the 
means of production but in relation to 
their prevalent modes of closure — 
exclusion and usurpation respectively. So 
propery is the single most important 
orm of closure common to industrial 
societies. But it is not the only form. The 
other is rooted in possession of academic 
or professional qualifications and 
credentials. Indeed ‘, . . credentialism [is] 
a form of exclusionary social closure 
comparable in its importance for class 
formation to the institution of property’. 
The activities of the professions provide a 
major example while the apprenticeship 
system operates in an identical manner 
within the proletariat. This latter instance 
is one of many that illustrate the 
possibility of certain groups (classes) 
resorting to dual forms of closure, i.e. 
engaging in usurpatory action against 
employers — combined with the exclusion 
of non-skilled workers. Other examples 
include protestant workers in Ulster and 
white workers in South Africa. Indeed, 
with regard to the latter Parkin makes the 
extraordinary claim: ‘White industrial 
workers in South Africa must be regarded 
as part of the dominant class by virtue of 
the fact that exclusion is their chief mode 
of operation and the source of their 
privileges.’ Heartening news indeed for 
the thousands of white industrial workers 
in that society who until now at least have 
accepted the authority of Capital and its 
representatives. 

As a piece of satire Marxism and Class 
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Theory has few equals in the sociological 
literature. Above all it is clever — real crème 
brulée, Taylor ’4g and a stroll through the 
deer park stuff. At the end of the day, 
however, it doesn’t deliver the goods. For 
the book carefully avoids coming to grips 
with what is the most important theme in 
‘, . . the wastelands of Political Economy’ 
~ namely the assertion that capitalism 
contains an ‘inner logic’; is subject to laws 
of motion, albeit laws which as Marx 
made explicit are ‘. . . modified in their 
working by many circumstances’. It is 
commonplace to point out that Weber 
never took issue with Marx’s economic 
theory. It is a great pity that Parkin has 
followed so diligently in his master’s 
footsteps. For Parkin’s view of capitalist 
society is essentially a static one. ‘The 
troubled relationship between capital and 
labour, rather like the average marriage, 
goes through its periodic crises and 
disturbances without necessarily ending in 
dissolution.’ Many of his readers will hope 
he’s right. But they might be pardoned for 
asking why this is considered to be the case. 
Declarations of faith, they might observe, 
are too important to be left to the 
sociologists, bourgeois or otherwise. 

Second, the concept of social closure is 
not explanatory; it is merely descriptive. 
The question should be not simply how 
one group excludes or usurps another but 
on what bass? And how does that basis 
relate to the dynamic of that particular 
society at that particular time — capitalist 
or socialist? Parkin is, of course, aware of 
this important weakness. Hence he 
attempts to forestall criticism by arguing 
that ‘a Marxist point of view’ would by 
definition have to explain closure in terms 
of‘. . . one specific set of material forces’, 
i.e. those of capitalism. But, Parkin cries, 
everybody knows that closure also occurs 
in state-socialist societies. Therefore the 
Marxist attempt to force everything into a 
single theoretical schema fails. Patterns of 
closure‘. . . have to be treated as “just so” 
historical events, not as events to be 
incorporated into some jumbo social 
theory’. 

There are, of course, two points to be 
made in reply. First, Parkin’s 
characterization of ‘Marxism’ and the 
‘Marxist point of view’ is at best absurdly 
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selective, at worst trivial. It is only by 
careful choice of which works to quote of 
which writers that he is able cleverly and 
wittily to put forward a portrait of Marxist 
class theory as pantomime. Each of us will 
compile our own lists of people Parkin 
chooses not to recognize. It is only, for 
example, by ignoring the writings of 
Wallerstein or Amin that one can claim 
that contemporary Political Economy has 
failed to recognize race — or gender if the 
work of people such as Garnsey or 
Hartmann goes unreported. Second, even 
if contemporary Marxist class theory is as 
silly as Parkin would have us believe, this 
does not excuse him from explaining the 
material forces underlying the examples 
of closure he documents so well. 

In no sense, however, should these 
serious criticisms be taken to imply that 
the work is of limited value. The reverse is 
the case. But the usefulness of the notion 
of social closure lies not in its ability to 
replace the framework of Political 
Economy but in the ease with which it can 
be incorporated by it. 

Gavin Mackenzie 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


The Images of Occupational Prestige: A 
Study in Social Cognition 

Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones The 
Macmillan Press 1978 226 pp. £12.00 


Class and Hierarchy: The Social Meanings 
of Occupations 

Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones The 
Macmillan Press 1979 217 pp. £ 12.00 


Measurement and Meanings: Techniques 
and Methods of Studying Occupational 
Cognition 

Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones The 
Macmillan Press 1979 305 pp. £20.00 


These three volumes are the fruits ofa pair 
of linked projects which occupied the 
authors from 1971 to 1975. Images has 
been reviewed here already by David 
Corry (December 1979), and I shall 
therefore concentrate on the second and 
third volumes, whilst considering the 
project as a whole. 

Coxon and Jones set out boldly to 
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investigate the subjective/cognitive aspects 
of the occupational structure, in ways 
which employed novel (for sociologists, at 
least) methods of data collection and 
analysis. They begin by arguing that there 
is both a priori and empirical support for 
the supposition that occupations are 
configured (for actors) in social or 
cognitive space which is inherently multi- 
dimensional. Through these spectacles, 
the efforts of those who have constructed 
unidimensional scales of occupational 
prestige, and then used them in 
comparative settings, can only be viewed 
as Procrustean. Not surprisingly, the 
authors are consequently offended by 
much that is the stock in trade of the 
sociologist of social mobility. 

A second parallel thrust is their belief 
that occupational tides are indexical — that 
is to say the reverse of being ‘objective’ in 
the sense of there being unproblematical 
inter-subjective agreement about both 
‘referents (instances) and characteristics 
(features)’. The assignment, then, is to 
probe the subjective assessments people 
make of occupations in terms of both the 
qualitative and dimensional aspects of 
those judgements. 

Respondents were chosen from each of 
four quadrants defined on the basis of 
relatively high and relatively low 
educational requirements, and the 
distinction between jobs which were 
‘people’ or ‘data/machines’ oriented. The 
researchers worked with a small sub-set of 
occupational titles: eight from the Hall- 
Jones set, and two each from the four job 
quadrants. The occupational titles (some 
of which seem unfortunately misleading 
or esoteric — e.g. ‘civil servant (executive 
grade)’ and ‘qualified actuary’) were 
deployed in a series of tasks, Examples are 
the sorting of pairs of occupations on a 
similarity-dissimilarity scale and the 
picking of the two most similar 
occupations from triads. 

The fun begins on page 74 of Images 
when mult-dimensional scaling is in- 
troduced with no attempt to explain in 
simple terms what the technique is all 
about. Clearly, the authors are polemiciz- 
ing on its behalf, and the reader is simply 
referred elsewhere for information. 
Frankly, I believe that this is the wrong 
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way to win converts, and many who pick 
up the book on the basis of its topic will 
put it down again because of the in- 
digestibility of the data analytic techni- 
ques. 

Fortunately for the authors, two- 
dimensional solutions are found adequate 
to represent most of the occupational 
data, and they struggle gamely to come to 
grips with the bases upon which their 
subjects have located occupations in par- 
ticular places. They even manage to label 
the ‘dimensions’ on certain solutions, 
which in view of their own criticism of the 
arbitrary assignation of titles to the ‘fac- 
tors’ of factor analysis, was an heroic step 
to take, 

In both Images and Class and Hierarchy, 
the reader is bombarded with a torrent of 
highly-detailed tabulations and graphical 
representations of the data analysis. At the 
end of volume one I was left wondering 
where it was all leading, and turned to 
Class and Hierarchy for guidance. In the 
second book, our attention is turned away 
from the building of simply qualitative 
‘cognitive maps’ into the domain of 
evaluation and of the relations between oc- 
cupations. It is, of course, the subjective 
aspects of these relations that are at the 
centre of the stage. 

Three main tasks are used in the data 
collection. The first had the subjects 
sorting sets of occupations into groups 
they felt easy with; the second asked them 
to construct hierarchies (‘agglomerative 
clustering’), and the third involved the 
judging of the relevance of sentences 
framed from scrambled combinations of 
job titles and descriptors. 

Much of the book is taken up with the 
detailed accounts of what the subjects 
make of the tasks and it is extremely 
difficult to keep abreast of what is going 
on. Ina sense, the authors must be com- 
plimented on their ability to sustain a 
painstaking and almost self-consciously 
detailed and accurate approach. 

The books, I suspect, will divide readers 
neatly into two camps. The first will 
contain those with a pre-existing commit- 
ment to (or fascination with) complex 
statistical techniques in the analysis of 
cognitive data. For them, these studies will 
represent a major step forward in the sub- 
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jective area of stratification research. The 
second will contain those who — like me — 
find the accounts confusing in the 
extreme. The situation is not helped by the 
authors’ own reluctance to come to 
overall conclusions: the reader has to 
glean the insights — which are often in- 
triguing and sometimes brilliant — from in 
amongst the technical meat of the text. 

This second camp of readers will 
probably have lite more than a 
rudimentary understanding of the 
techniques at work, and will not be 
persuaded of their utility by these books, 
given the way they are introduced. Worst 
of all, they will probably be unhappy with 
the relevance of the ‘tasks’ completed by 
respondents for the problem at hand. As 
Coxon and Jones themselves say: 
‘Occupational thinking and expression 
does not take place in vacuo and there is no 
warrant for believing that information 
elicited in the unusual context of a social 
research interview will accurately reflect its 
use in a natural social setting... . 
However, the artificiality of the research 
interview does not, we think, invalidate 
our methods of enquiry any more than it 
does any other methods.’ 

It is arguable, however, that we have 
more than the usual ‘interview effects’ to 
take into account here. For one thing, the 
respondents were not interviewed in the 
normal sense of the word — they were 
given tasks to do, and their incidental 
verbalizations were recorded. Moreover, 
it is the concrete results of the tasks 
(pairings, hierarchies and so on) that are 
the primary data in the study: when the 
verbalizations are brought into play the 
authors are prone to admit their non- 
representativeness. True, they do attempta 
computer-based content analysis of things 
said by subjects doing the hierarchies task, 
but these are the interviewers reports of 
what was said, rather than transcripts. We 
are assured that the interviewers’ reports 
do not do too much injustice to the 
original, but I am both intrigued and 
concerned by the statement ‘the extended 
transcript shows that interviewers were 
often successful in eliciting the taken-for- 
granted in the subject’s thoughts’. 

My main worry is that although the 
analyses here of the results of having 
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subjects do rather unnatural things with 
lists of occupational titles may tell us a 
great deal about how they coped with the 
encounter, it doesn’t seem to tell us very 
much at all about how they conceive of 
their own location in the occupational 
structure and of their potential for 
movement within it. The authors have 
been heavily constrained by the kinds of 
computer-based analyses that they wished 
to perform, and this may well have limited 
the leverage they have been able to get on 
the problem in hand. (At one point in the 
sentence frame task, the ‘official’ 
occupational titles were discarded, and a 
list drawn from some respondents’ own 
replies put in their place. ‘For example, if 
a railway engine driver finds it relevant to 
say that he is ‘second man on diesels’, then 
that becomes part of his occupational 
title . . .’, Given that they doff their caps 
somewhat cheekily at the ethnomoeth- 
odologists on more than one occasion, 
it is surprising that Coxon and Jones do 
not see how they have exposed themselves 
in this short passage. Doesn’t this kind 
of self-reporting suggest a whole other 
set of research avenues?) 

A further major difficulty — in their own 
terms — was their neutrality in the face of 
their respondents apparently treating class 
as a taboo subject, as an area of 
verbalization suppressed during the 
hierarchies task. At the end of the day, we 
have no way of telling whether simple class 
models are really considerably more 
important to respondents than Coxon and 
Jones’ data allow. There is certainly no 
substantial evidence here to suggest that 
they are not. 

Tm afraid that I ended at a complete 
loss to see how their results might be built 
upon, and how ~ with the best will in the 
world — the sociologists criticized at the 
outset could use Coxon and Jones’ work 
as a corrective for their mistakes. I was 
encouraged in my unease by the authors’ 
own silence on this score. Even so, their 
work is not to be lightly dismissed, and 
ought to be read by anyone with an 
interest in the subjective aspects of the 
occupational structure. There is a great 
deal of meat here, and it is a welcome 
antidote to those who think that there is 
no hope of applying ‘hard’ techniques to 
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‘soft’ data. However, a work like this must 
be judged in terms of its overall 
contribution to sociology, and I confess 
that I found myself asking again and again 
that most damning of questions — ‘so 
what?’ 

The third volume is the repository of 
further information about methods, anda 
great deal of data; it is therefore a 
cornucopia for those who would take the 
analysis further. (If only more authors and 
publishers were this thorough?) The 
proof-reading seems, ultimately, to have 
proved overwhelming, and the most 
annoying evidence of this in Measurement 
and Meanings is in the mathematical 
formulae. They have in any case been 
badly typeset, and have not been rescued 
from an epidemic of unbalanced brackets 
at the proof-reading stage. In some cases, 
also, the subscripts, superscripts and 
exponents are so badly arranged as to 
make whole equations impenetrable. 

Trevor W. Jones 
University of Edinburgh 


Interpretive Social Science: A Reader 
Paul Rabinow and William M. Sullivan 
University of California Press 1979 367 
pp. £13.50 


Qualitative Sociology: A Method to the 
Madness 
Howard Schwartz and Jerry Jacobs The Free 


Press 1979 458 pp. $16.95 ($7.95 paper) 


Both of these books were written in the 
conviction that it is possible to constitute 
the social sciences in ways other than those 
given within the cluster of theories, 


‘methods and philosophies usually termed 


‘positivism’. Apart from this, they have 
little else in common. In the Rabinow and 
Sullivan reader, a range of previously 
published papers is presented in which 
philosophers, anthropologists and other 
students of culture explain to each other, 
and their colleagues, why it is that the 
interpretivist stance on their topic matters 
is not only necessary but, indeed, 
inevitable. In (Qualitative Sociology, 
Schwartz and Jacobs explain to students 
and for students (as we all know a 
particularly demanding congregation), 
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what exactly ‘interpretivist sociology’ is 
and what exactly it looks like as a set of 
research procedures. Since these books 
are so different, I will take each of them in 
turn. ` 
The Rabinow and Sullivan collection, 
dedicated to Robert Bellah, contains 
several widely read papers and some old 
friends. The first section, setting out the 
philosophical arguments for, and 
justifications of, the treatment of culture 
as text and hence the requirement of a 
hermeneutic method, comprises essays by 
Taylor, Ricoeur and Gadamer. Taylor’s 
Interpretation and the Sciences of Man has by 
now become a classic statement of the 
inadequacies of a naïve empiricism in 
the treatment of social phenomena. The 
Ricoeur and Gadamer pieces are, 
perhaps, not so well known. The former 
elaborates the culture as text argument 
admirably in a step by step manner, while 
the latter traces the hermeneutic tradition 
from Dilthey via Heidegger to Gadamer’s 
own work. Although this paper is clearly 
written, its length and detail made it 
appear formidable and just a little 
repetitive. In the second part of the book, 
illustrations of the hermeneutic method in 
the social sciences are to be found. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, the best 
examples are those which do not seem to 
be labouring under the philosophic 
burden provided in the first part. Geertz’s 
justly famous and, even now, stunning 
ethnography, Deep Play, is out in a class of 
its own, followed, at not too great a 
distance, by his own reflections on 
fieldwork, From the Native’s Point of View. In 
this paper, Geertz picks his way carefully 
through and around the various problems 
associated with ‘interpretation’ and to his 
credit manages not to get bogged down in 
them. The papers by Fish, Hirschman and 
Kuhn on textual criticism, political science 
and the history of science, lacking his flair, 
trail along in Geertz’s wake. The final 
papers, those by Ricoeur on Freud and 
Bellah on the renaissance of religious 
belief among American youth, are also the 
weakest combining a tendency to 
mawkishness of sentiment with 
insubstantiality of argument. There are 
some good things in this volume then, but 
they are, for the most part, widely 
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available anyway. The rest is 
unremarkable. 

The Schwartz and Jacobs manual (and 
that is how they want us to think of it) isa 
different matter altogether. No doubt the 
topics that they deal with under the 
heading of ‘The reality reconstruction 
business’, are permanent fixtures on every 
undergraduate course in method, but I do 
not know of any text which introduces 
them and explains them primarily as 
research methods rather than as the 
embodiments of theories. For Schwartz 
and Jacobs, although the theoretical 
premisses are presented, it is the 
explanation of how research is done which 
is uppermost, not the mobilization of sets 
of theoretical schemas. Their exposition is 
rounded out by illustrative case studies of 
survey analysis, participant observation 
and the like. The first part of thé book is a 
lively, vivacious and interesting re- 
working of old topics. And in my view the 
second part is even better. It demonstrates 
that it is possible to introduce topics that 
we have all had difficulty in making 
sensible to our students — the social 
philosophy of Schutz, Garfinkel’s Ethno- 
methodology, Conversation Analysis, 
Cicourel’s Cognitive Sociology -— in 
a way that makes them out to be rational, 
reasonable and even logical choices of 
strategy for sociological research. Here 
again the discussion is rooted in particular 
examples which are taken as illustrations. 
The whole volume is constructed around 
the contrast between analysis as the 
reorganization of social phenomena so 
that the fit to an underlying pattern can be 
discerned, and analysis as the extraction of 
the methods and procedures that actors 
use to cope with the reflexive and 
contingent nature of social life by the 
examination of the detail of the occasions 
on which those methods and procedures 
are used. The latter, what they call ‘formal 
sociology’, is clearly the preferred 
approach of the authors. And even if one 
is not convinced by their presentation, I 
think it would be hard to deny the 
plausibility of their case. 

I have no doubt that this book will 
prove invaluable to those teachers who 
wish to give a serious and sympathetic 
account of the whole spectrum of 
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sociological methods. It fills a gap as a 

much needed complement to the various 

handbooks on quantitative methods and I 
cannot recommend it too highly. 

R. J. Anderson 

Manchester Polytechnic 


Bureaucracy: The Career of a Concept 
Eugene Kamenka and Martin Krygier (eds) 
Edward Arnold 1979 165 pp. £7.50 (£3.25 


paper) 


This book in the words of its Introduction 
is concerned ‘with the emergence and 
development of the concept of 
bureaucracy as a conceptual tool for 
large-scale, macro-sociological, discus- 
sions of society, as a tool in the armoury 
of social criticism, as an idea that betrays 
and carries with it an ideology’. The 
bulk of the book is occupied by Krygier’s 
account of the way bureaucracy has 
been handled by Saint-Simon, Marx, 
Trotsky, Djilas, etc. The continuity of his 
flow is threatened by a discussion of 
Weber on bureaucracy which is 
interpolated somewhat incongruously 
into a conspectus whose unifying theme 
seems to be (as Kamenka puts it) a concern 
with ‘the way in which the term 
bureaucracy functions in and raises 
difficulties for the Marxist view of the 
world and of the development of 
contemporary society’. What Krygier gives 
us is a dispassionate and largely des- 
criptive summary of the thought of his 
chosen figures. This is by no means a 
worthless service, though in one or two 
cases he adds little to M. Albrow’s rather 
briefer treatment. Perhaps Krygier should 
have allowed himself a fuller elaboration 
of his own stance, which he discloses 
mainly by diffident allusion (e.g. ‘It is not 
obvious’... that analysis is aided by a 
determination to identify a society’s ruling 
class, old or new’). 

The book’s rump is composed of 
Kamenka and A. E. S. Tay on ‘Freedom, 
Law and the Bureaucratic State’ and R. 
Brown on “Bureaucracy: The Utility of a 
Concept’. Brown’s is a valuable and 
rigorous discussion of the conditions 
under which ‘bureaucracy’ is a useful tool 
of  social-scientific analysis and 
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explanation; but Kamenka and Tay do 
little more than reassert their previously 
declared conviction that legal and social 
orders can with advantage be 
characterized in terms of Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft and a bureaucratic- 
administrative ideal type. It is, they aver, 
‘the shift, glaring in communist countries, 
but steadily mounting in post-industrial 
societies, from Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft 


paradigms to the bureaucratic- 
administrative paradigm that constitutes 
the equally desired and feared 


bureaucratization of the world.’ Whether 
this approach elucidates as much as it 
obscures is a question perhaps best 
discussed in relation to the next volume in 
Kamenka’s Ideas and Ideologies series, 
which will be on Law and Social Control. 
Overall this would have been a better 
book if Krygier had been left to write his 
own introduction and conclusion. 
R. B. Ferguson 
University of Dundee 


The Concept of Ideology 
J. Larrain Hutchinson 1979 256 pp. £7.95 
(£3.50 paper) 


This book is intended to introduce the 
concept of ideology by reviewing the work 
of major contributors to the field, in- 
cluding Marx, Mannheim, and contem- 
porary structuralists, and, less usually, 
Freud, Pareto and Durkheim. Both Dr 
Larrain and Professor Bottomore, who 
writes a foreword, suggest that the book is 
not ‘merely’ expositional but also offers 
an analytical treatment of the issues in- 
volved. I cannot agree with this judgement 
but I also cannot see why it matters. In- 
dividual chapters do contain arguments 
about particular authors but there does 
not seem to be an overall argument about 
the nature of ideology. To some extent 
this is a pity since such an argument might 
provide some basis for discussing some 
writers while leaving others out. The lack 
of a theoretical position produces a 
certain feeling of arbitrariness. For 
example, Durkheim seems to be included 
because he uses the word ideology, while 
Berger and Luckmann are left out, 
although, on the face of it, they have a 
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contribution to make. Again, because the 
arrangement of the discussion is 
chronological rather than thematic, 
Engels and Lukács appear in the same 
chapter as Freud and Durkheim. 

The absence of a determined position is 
not, however, an insuperable difficulty 
since Larrain’s book succeeds very well as 
intelligent exposition. It is plainly written, 
clear, and accurate. Tbe chapter on Marx 
is especially good and the discussion of the 
‘structuralist’ writers is very welcome 
given the obscurity of much of the primary 
sources. It is nice to find Mannheim justly 
treated, although relationism was not his 
only or his final position. In a book with 
such a large canvas, any reviewer is bound 
to find things to carp about. There should 
be a bibliography for a book which will be 
used by students and, especially for that 
audience, more connections between 
chapters and authors would have been 
helpful. Occasionally the balance of the 
discussion is eccentrically struck. The 
treatment of Freud, for example, is as long 
as Gramsci and Lukacs put together, and 
that of Durkheim is twice as long, 
although it omits Primitive Classification 
altogether. 

These are, however, defects in what is 
otherwise a most welcome book. Further, 
it is perhaps a little unfair to suggest that 
there is no general argument. At the 
beginning, Larrain presents a useful 
classification of theories of ideology and at 
the end he discusses the problem of the 
relation of science and ideology. In the 
latter he has some interesting things to say, 
although presented rather sketchily. In 
particular, his account of the relationship 
of the ‘objective concealment of con- 
tradictions’ to ‘the interest of the 
dominant class’ could do with some ex- 
pansion. 

Nicholas Abercrombie 
University of Lancaster 


Ideology and Cultural Production 
Michele Barrett, Philip Corrigan, Annette 
Kuhn and Janet Wolff (eds) Croom Helm 
1979 246 pp. £9.95 (£4.95 paper) 


Marx discussed the production of material 
life. Production is the determined deter- 
minant of distribution, exchange and con- 
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sumption. Many Marxists and non- 
Marxists have been concerned with the 
problem of the relationship between 
production in general and the produc- 
tion, distribution, exchange and con- 
sumption of cultural products. In examin- 

ing this problem it has been found essen- 
tial to discuss the role of ideology in the 
institutions, values and language of a 
society. It is the theoretical and empirical 
relationships between production, culture 
and ideology which are the focal points of 
the papers which make up the work under 
review. These papers were first presented 
to the 1978 British Sociological Associa- 
tion Conference on the theme of 
‘Culture’. 

The book contains two specifically 
theoretical papers. The editors examine 
some of the general problems associated 
with the relationships between and in- 
vestigation of production, culture and 
ideology. This is complemented by John- 
son’s useful discussion of the strengths 
and weaknesses of ‘cultural Marxism’ and 
‘structuralist Marxism’. The rest of the 
papers contain a nice and necessary 
balance of reflections on some of the 
theoretical problems and reports of em- 
pirical investigations into the relation- 
ships between production, culture and 
ideology. There is a ‘debate’ between Hill 
and Golding/Murdock on the sites and 
significance of one or another point of 
entry into an investigation of the 
relationship between ideology, the 
economy and the mass media — in par- 
ticular, the cinema; an illuminating in- 
vestigation by Bland, McCabe and Mort 
into the ideologies embodied in the 
Beveridge and Wolfenden Reports and in 
one of Newsom’s books; a critical account 
by Bird of a sociological inquiry into the 
production of art in Glasgow; a detailed 
examination by Thompson of unintended 
distortion in an Open University tele- 
vision programme; and a much needed 
clarification by Perkins of stereotypes. 

Some of the weaknesses and strengths of 
the papers can be related to the editors’ 
definition of culture as ‘the socially and 
historically situated process of production 
of meanings’ (p. 11). This definition is in- 
adequate not only because it ignores dis- 
tribution, exchange and consumption but 
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also because it is restricted to the produc- 
tion of meanings. In fact it is on the basis 
of a model of the production, distribu- 
tion, exchange and consumption of 
meanings and ideas that one can raise 
critical questions about the other papers. 
For example, who is seriously trying to 
formulate general laws (in Hempel’s 
sense?) regarding the production of art? 
(See Bird’s paper.) Have not distributional 
complexities of a political and linguistic 
kind been forgotten in the emphases on 
either relations of production or texts? 
(Consider the papers by Hill and 
Golding/Murdock.) Are there never 
mediated exchanges between changes ina 
group’s structural position and stereo- 
types of it? And can one ignore the role 
of the viewer as consumer of television 
programmes? But the strengths of this 
work are found in the way in which, and 
the extent to which, the contributors 
address themselves to ‘socially and 
historically situated processes’. It is for 
this reason that although the papers must 
be seen as work in progress they represent 
progress in work on the relationship 


between production, culture and 
ideology. 

R. J. Tristram 

Victoria University of Wellington, 

New Zealand 


Corporations, Classes and Capitalism 
John Scott Hutchinson 1979 219 pp. £8.95 
(£3.95 paper) 


John Scott has produced a book which 
should interest anyone concerned with the 
position of the corporation in modern 
capitalist society. As a survey of the ever- 
growing volume of literature on the issues 
of ownership and control it is the most 
comprehensive to date and as such highly 
useful for undergraduate teaching. His 
approach is to counterpose the theories of 
industrial vs. capitalist society and to 
utilize his survey of the evidence to 
demonstrate the empirical and theoretical 
inadequacies of both traditions. He then 
offers his own hybrid position on the 
dominant trend of corporate develop- 
ment, which might best be termed deper- 
sonalized finance capitalism. 
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The core of the book is the review and 
critique of the existing evidence on 
corporate ownership and control, 
Following Renner he argues that legal and 
social relations of production have been 
gradually disassociated, and that one can 
best describe the latter (alternately termed 
effective possession of economic assets) by 
focusing on the question of strategic 
rather than operational control. 
Rebutting both the ‘managerialist’ view 


that autonomy from the particular 
ownership interests of shareholders 
denotes independence from any 


ownership interest and the traditional 
Marxist view that personal possession by 
families constitutes the dominant form of 
capitalist control, Scott argues that the 
trend in all capitalist societies is towards 
strategic control by constellations of 
interests which increasingly take an 
institutional rather than personal or 
family form. This trend is particularly 
marked in the United States and Britain, 
while elsewhere in the advanced capitalist 
world family ownership and control retain 
a stronger but diminishing hold, e.g. 
Sweden where fifteen families and two 
corporations have majority ownership in 
200 industrial firms eee nearly half 
the private sector labour force. Financial 
institutions play a key role through 
generating a structure of interlocking 
directorships which communicates 
business information. While this does not 
imply bank control in the sense of a 
Personalunion as used by Hilferding, it does 
ensure finance a central position of 
influence over corporate behaviour, 
whether industrial firms raise investment 
funds through retained earnings, loans or 
share capital. 

The nal three chapters of the book 
develop these views to investigate the 
relationship of the corporation to the class 
structure and the state as well as the 
significance of the growth of the 
multinationals. Here he argues for the 
central importance of a propertied class in 
industrial capitalism, which, while no 
longer tied to particular enterprises, is 
capable of reproducing itself through 
direct (property) and indirect (cultural) 
inheritance. The interventionist state, 
while conditioned by the centralization of 
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capital, can not be adequately described as 
‘state monopoly capitalism’ nor as neutral 
arbiter between equivalent interest 
groups, but Scott is understandably less 
forthcoming about how one might use his 
approach to further our comprehension 
of the ‘emerging political economy’. 
Finally, he looks briefly at the implications 
of the internationalization of productive 
capital, particularly with regard to its 
negative effects on efforts at national 
economic co-ordination. 

These latter chapters are the most 
sketchy and least rewarding portion of the 
book but do not really undercut the main 
argument of the first half. With regard to 
this core material one may say that, while 
his approach certainly points the way 
towards future advances in research on 
this topic, his style of compiling and 
compressing references is less successful 
with the theoretical than with the 
empirical material. In particular the 
attempt to squeeze all previous authors 
into two fairly rigidly defined camps tends 
to underplay the diversity particularly 
evident among Marxist writers. To cite 
just one example Baran and Sweezy fit 
rather uneasily into a theory of capitalist 
society which is depicted as emphasizing 
personal and family control and the 
dominance of finance capital. None the 
less this book is in my view the best in its 
field and should become a standard on all 
courses which attempt to examine the 
complex structure and function of the 
modern corporation from a sociological 
viewpoint. 

Frank Longstreth 
University of Bath 


Green and Pleasant Land? 
Howard Newby Hutchinson 1979 287 pp. 
£8.95 


Property, Paternalism and Power 

Howard Newby, Colin Bell, David Rose, Peter 
Saunders Hutchinson 1978 425 pp. 
£12.50 


The work carried out in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Essex during the 
19708 on the rural East Anglian socio- 
economic structure has produced an 
impressive array of publications, these two 
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examples being in a sense the culmination 
of the project. While complementary, they 
are explicitly aimed at different markets — 
the first at a mainly non-academic 
audience of those concerned about 
changes in the countryside, the second for 
sociologists concerned with political and 
social structure. But as in the case of many 
joint projects and multiple publications, 
those who read more than one or two of 
the major offerings find that the same 
arguments, themes and examples tend to 
recur with regularity; once the reader has 
got the drift of things attention begins to 
wander and there is a disinclination to 
read more recent work. Newby’s book is 
in fact the most recent, and it would be a 
pity if as a result it failed to get the 
attention it deserves. For while it is 
supposedly ‘non-academic’, it is also 
much the best book produced out of the 
project. 

There is a difficulty here which is again 
the outcome of joint work. In Property, 
Paternalism and Power individual chapters 
are attributed to each co-author, while 
Green and Pleasant Land? includes a general 
note of thanks to colleagues. But 
comparison of the two books shows at 
once that they are written out of very 
similar material, except that the last two 
chapters of the joint book contain 
material not directly covered in Newby’s 
own book. In sum then we have the same 
book twice: with tables, lengthy 
quotations from interviewees, lots of 
numbers and sociological baggage in the 
case of Property, Paternalism and Power; 
or with a clear argument, uncluttered text 
and mercifully unsociological frame of 
reference in the case of Green and Pleasant 
Land? 

The latter book sets out to account for 
the dynamics of the English rural structure 
as it formed in the ig6os and 1970s. It 
begins by an informative discussion of the 
manner in which the countryside has been 
made the object of urban images of 
rurality, and then proceeds to outline the 
forces which have made the countryside as 
a site of agricultural production what it is. 
In his early discussion of land tenure and 
the pressures forming the distribution of 
size and type of holding there is a 
sophistication in the assessment of factors 
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(for example, the impact of taxation on 
size and form of holding, the effects of 
landholding on the part of financial 
institutions, the differentiated nature of 
agrarian products and their susceptibility 
to large-scale organization) which is novel 
and rewarding. Good sense like this is 
rarely to be found in the realms of rural 
and development sociology. The book 
then continues to deal with rural labour 
organization and its problems, and then 
turns to the changing nature of the 
‘English country village’, today 
increasingly divided between urban 
commuters and a dwindling rural working 
population, a population which is in some 
cases driven out of the village by the 
impact of cornmuters and others on house 
prices. This is then linked to a discussion 
of the environmental lobby — what are the 
objects of agitation, who organizes such 
agitation, and the almost uniformly 
regressive social impact of resulting 
legislation. In many ways this is a gloomy 
picture; but as Newby makes clear, there is 
a need for public discussion of many of the 
features oft British agricultural production 
that among the environmentalists often 
get reduced to questions of rural 
aesthetics. 

British farmers may be as a whole more 
efficient than similar producers in the 
Common Market, but as Newby points 
out this is only possible through a net 
consumption of energy resources, in which 
many of the inputs are oil-based. On this 
count alone then there are problems that 
face agriculture and the countryside in the 
next two decades that are, superficially, 
quite paradoxical. Only in this sense is 
Newby’s book non-academic, for while it 
adopts a frame of reference in which rural 
and national policies are foregrounded, it 
is notin any sense a ‘popular’ book. Based 
on extensive research undertaken by the 
team at Essex, it brings material to bear in 
an informative and well-argued fashion 
that is today, however, academically 
unfashionable. 

Nevertheless, it would not be fair to 
draw the conclusion that Property, 
Paternalisn and Power is merely the same 
thing, only written according to academic 
canons that make it unreadable for any 
but the dedicated. The data presented in 
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this work will continue to be of use in the 
development of related research, and the 
apparatus is of course necessary in part for 
such development. Again, the Harvard- 
style references in the body of the text 
draw the attention to the essentially 
academic mode of posing problems — 
theories of deferentiality and class 
solidarity, theories of power, questions of 
ideology and the relationship of 
ideologies to property forms. This is after 
all the way in which academic discussions 
are organized, the authors cannot be 
blamed for that. The question which 
comes to mind when comparing the two 
texts, with their different problems and 
frames of reference is, however, a serious 
one: does the academic approach have a 
merely self-perpetuating function? It 
could after all be suggested that all these 
debates on class images, ideology and 
power are a complete waste of time, fit 
only for academic syllabuses and with no 
clear bearing on the social, political and 
economic issues raised in Newby’s book. 
Keith Tribe 
Institut für Soziologie 
Heidelberg 


Women for Hire: A Study of the Female 
Office Worker 
Fiona McNally The Macmillan Press Ltd 


1979 210 pp. £10.00 (£4.95 paper) 


We need more studies of particular groups 
of women workers. In Women for Hire 
Fiona McNally investigates the single most 
common form of occupation for women. 
Office work accounts for over one-quarter 
of all female employees. On this score 
alone this book is to be welcomed. 
McNally argues that it has been 
assumed that the depressed pay levels and 
status of female clerical workers resulted 
from women’s socialization into a 
preoccupation with marriage and the 
home, later reinforced by imposed 
domesticity. In McNally’s view such 
assumptions constitute an ideological 
justification for the exploitative system of 
both capitalism and patriarchy. Her own 
experiences and research lead McNally to 
the conclusion that, far from being 
passively resigned to their lot, a great 
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many women clerical workers actively 
desire varied, interesting and responsible 
work. 

This conclusion, however, in no way 
precludes the possibility that in practice 
and outlook women are far more home- 
centred than men. Even if women define 
themselves primarily as wives and mothers 
it does not follow that they are content to 
put up with monotonous, ill-paid work; 
although, and here McNally is right, their 
home-centredness has been used to justify 
excessive exploitation. 

McNally recognizes that research 
designed to remedy absences in the 
literature does not necessarily make a 
theoretical contribution or lead to a more 
sophisticated level of understanding. Not 
only does McNally fail to make such a 
contribution but, since she associates 
theory with monocausal approaches, this 
failure is seen as a virtue. Instead of theory 
we have what McNally calls an eclectic 
approach. 

In my view it is important to identify the 
main contradictions in any social 
situation, and in order to do so one needs 
to be able to grasp the relationship 
between different factors. What is needed 
is not an eclectic list of different factors to 
be taken into account, but a theoretical 
understanding of how one aspect of the 
situation is related to others. It is not an 
advantage to document an ‘enormous 
range of circumstances’, if you lack a 
theory that can animate, invest with 
meaning, your many faceted scene. 

McNally’s distaste for theory seems to 
stem from some Marxist interpretations 
which account for women’s behaviour in 
terms of the ‘needs’ of Capitalism. In 
McNally’s view such emphasis on 
structural determinants detracts from a 
concern with subjective viewpoints, and 
thereby with possibilities for change and 
manipulation of the system. 

Such interpretations, which grow out of 
a divorce between theory and practice, do 
not justify a rejection of either theory or 
Marxism. Indeed without the former, and 
in my view without the latter, one cannot 
clarify a situation so as to enable people to 
move towards liberating social change. 

One can sympathize with the 
methodological problems confronting 
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McNally, primarily the problem of 
contacting tempo workers. Of the 415 
questionnaires circulated to employment 
agencies for distribution only 145 were 
returned. If, however, the response rate 
had been 100 per cent I’m not convinced 
the work would have been qualitatively 
improved since, to my mind, by far the 
best sections were those where McNally 
draws on her own experiences as a clerical 
worker. 
Pauline Hunt 
University of Keele 


The Working Class in the Labour Market 
R. M. Blackburn and Michael Mann 
Macmillan 1979 369 pp. £12.00 (£5.95 


paper) 


This book is a detailed exploration of the 
work experience of unqualified male 
manual workers. It is guided by a clearly 
stated philosophical perspective — ‘we do 
not believe that alienation can be removed 
merely by reforms, even compulsory ones, 
located within the firm. Political reforms 
would also be necessary, principal among 
which would be the guarantee of 
economic security to every citizen whether 
he was in employment or not. That, of 
course, means the abolition of wage 
labour, and of capitalism itself.’ (p. 294). 
Within this naive perspective, that 
alienation is a feature only of capitalist, 
rather than industrial economies 
generally, the main question addressed by 
the study concerns the degree of choice 
which this segment of the population has 
over jobs, and the effect of this choice, or 
lack of it, on social stratification. 

The most distinctive and impressive 
feature of the work is its method. The 
study was carried out between 1969 and 
1972 in nine firms in a large town, 
involving analysis both of job 
characteristics and of employee attitudes. 
In order to analyse the jobs, the authors 
developed a systern of objective job scores, 
which enabled them to rate the relevant 
jobs in terms of skill, autonomy, 
opportunities for promotion and so on. 
The attitude survey asked a sample of 
employees (951 replies analysed) in the 
firms about their employment history, job 
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preferences, attitudes to their present job 
and so on. 

A conclusion highly relevant to the 
central question (on job choice) is that 
jobs which were ‘favourable’ on some 
attributes, tended also to be favourable on 
others. There was little compensation 
between factors, pointing to the 
‘hierarchical’ aspects of the labour market 
(confirming a conclusion of Mackay et al., 
Labour Markets under Different Employment 
Conditions, 1971, that high wage and high 
non-wage benefits tended to go together). 
In terms ofa particular group of attributes 
the authors conclude that the absolute 
level of skill required for most of the jobs 
was minimal, and that differences between 
firms were smaller than those within firms. 

The study also examines the issue of 
choice from the point of view of the 
workers’ preferences and orientations. In 
particular they develop Goldthorpe’s 
concept by distinguishing strong and weak 
orientations. Workers here seemed to be 
characterized by the latter, in the sense 
that rather than displaying a single, 
dominant concern, they tended to express 
a ‘set of expectations and relative 
priorities’. Such an orientation profile can 
still serve as a central organizing principle, 
though clearly it is less simple than the 
earlier model. 

Given available jobs and workers’ 
preferences, what are the processes of 
choice? The most interesting point here is 
the emphasis placed on the internal 
labour market, as the main route to more 
favourable jobs for this group of workers. 
The ‘better’ jobs in the sample tended to 
be filled via promotion from within the 
organization, rather than by external 
recruitment. However, this does not con- 
stitute much of a ‘choice’, since the study 
confirms the apparently universal 
tendency for promotion practices to be 
obscure, so that a worker is unable to 
make any realistic assessment of promo- 
tion chances before committing himself to 
a firm, 

For all that, the results do suggest some 
degree of congruence between preferences 
and rewards. ‘When we related orien- 
tations to actual job rewards, we found a 
pervasive tendency to congruence. 
Workers are likely to be in jobs where the 
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rewards meet the priorities in their orien- 
tations, at least to some extent’ (p. 281). 
Such empirical evidence appears to make 
little impact on the authors’ basic perspec- 
tive, which of course continues to be ex- 
pressed in terms of their preconceived 
beliefs about the stunting, alienating and 
de-humanizing effects of the labour 
market. 

Nevertheless, this book provides some 
welcome new insight into the expressed 
orientations of individual workers with 
regard to their jobs, and of how they 
perceive the choices realistically available 
to them in the labour market. The 
elaboration of the concept of worker 
preferences, and of the role of the internal 
labour market are likely to be of wide 
interest also. Above all, however, the 
strength of this book lies in its method of 
analysis: the Objective Job Scores 
procedure in particular could be a very 
useful technique in enabling later studies 
to build systematically on the present sub- 
stantial work. 

David Boddy, 
University of Glasgow 


Police Professionalism 
Barbara Raffel Price Lexington Books 1977 
121 pp. £8.50 


The Blue-Coated Worker: A Sociological 
Study of Police Unionism 

Robert Reiner Cambridge University Press 
1978 295 pp. £12.50 (£4.50 paper) 


The study of the police from whatever 
perspective or angle, raises interesting 
analytical issues for it combines seemingly 
contrasting, irreconcilable elements. The 
police at all levels are wage-earners; they 
are functionaries operating always in 
support of existing laws and through their 
interpretation of them, they protect the 
political system; they are organized in a 
para-military fashion with the authority to 
use physical force in the course of their 
work yet they function in a free labour 
market as do other wage-earners; in 
Britain they are subjected to lay, 
democratic control but are denied the 
right of freedom of association which 
other wage-earners enjoy; through the 
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character and organization of their work 
they tend to be socially insulated from 
other groups. ; 

Despite the number and apparent 
complexity of the variables in the police 
situation they are reconciled and resolved 
with seemingly little difficultly into a 
relatively uncomplicated and largely 
predictable experience. Policemen and 
policewomen appear to live out their lives 
in and out of work, with no obvious 
complications. What we need to know, 
therefore, is how this happens. What 
causal priority do the variables have? 
How do they interact with each other? 
These questions, of course, arise in 
connection with the study of any group or 
class but in many cases the answers are 
suggested for us. This is not so with studies 
of the police. 

One problem which faces researchers is 
how to abstract a situation, issue or 
problem from its totality in a way which 
does not unduly obstruct understanding. 
The police form a part of the homeostatic 
processes in society and obviously cannot 
be properly understood without some 
reference to them. Similarly within the 
police there are processes which pervade 
the whole institution of police activity so 
that no section or aspect of the police can 
be analysed without reference to them. 
The problem always is identifying 
variables and establishing the causal 
relationships between them. It sounds so 
simple and yet it is frequently ignored or 
evaded as in the cases of the two books 
reviewed here. 

Police Professionalism concerns the 
demand for professional status as a means 
of protecting the police from hostile 
public and political criticism. In this 
respect the police were simply following 
the well-worn practice of claiming an 
expertise which puts them beyond the 
knowledge and understanding of people 
outside the occupation. But the claim for 
professional status has an economic 
dimension in a society where economic 
rewards and status are positively 
correlated. The claim for professionalism 
is, therefore, a claim for economic 
recognition. If the police could establish 
themselves as an economically privileged 
group they would have little difficulty in 
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claiming that this was because of their 
expertise. But here, as always, there are 
dialectic relationships, sometimes called 
interacting ones. 

The point is that Police Professionalism 
ignores the economic dimension, makes 
virtually no mention of the police as 
employees and sees no significant 
connection between demands for pro- 
fessionalism and trade union activity. 
The book is about the rhetoric of police 
leaders and administrators as recorded in 
printed material. It is preoccupied with 
what police leaders say about themselves 
and their occupation, as if this alone could 
illuminate police behaviour. In 
justification of this emphasis the author 
stated that ‘no one speaks for the rank and 
file, articulating their position, with the 
recent exception of an occasional union 
leader speaking out on wages or working 
conditions’ (p. x). But the ordinary police 
do articulate their attitudes through 
action as their increasing tendency to take 
industrial action in Chicago and New 
York testifies. 

The Blue-Coated Worker is concerned 
with the opposite end of the occupational 
spectrum, namely the attitude of ordinary 
policemen and women to work and trade 
unionism. Dr Reiner was aware that some 
relevance should be accorded to profes- 
sionalism for he stated that ‘The police 
are also subject to all the factors which 
make for occupational inclusiveness. 
They are members of a well-developed 
and demarcated occupational culture. ...’ 
But the awareness got no further than a 
reference. Dr Reiner used the works of 
other sociologists for theoretical guid- 
ance, otherwise his data came from 
interviews with a sample of 163 police- 
men and § policewomen in one city police 
force. His work, as does that of Dr Price, 
stands or falls by the analytical method 
he uses. 

Although each of these books tackles 
aspects neglected by the other they are not 
complementary. In the first place Police 
Professionalism is about American ex- 
perience while The Blue-Coated Worker is 
confined to Britain. Secondly, the 
analytical approaches are different. Dr 
Price examined police rhetoric historically 
by concentrating on three stress periods, 
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1860-1870, 1915-1991 and 1964-1974. 
She related police rhetoric to the 
dominant ideology and showed how it 
took on liberal or reactionary qualities as 
that ideology varied. In each of the 
periods Dr Price used brief case studies in 
which the police came under criticism and 
responded. The book’s usefulness is that it 
raises questions which are increasingly 
relevant for the British police as it con- 
fronts stress situations which are common 
in American experience. But it does not 
and cannot provide informative answers. 
In a sense Dr Price analyses rhetoric with 
rhetoric. 

The'work of Dr Reiner has a chapter on 
the history and structure of the Police 
Federation otherwise there is no sense of 
process, of dialectical relationships, in the 
book. We are offered a static, descriptive 
account of the meanings which some 
policemen and policewomen attribute to 
their situations. The Blue-Coated Worker 
follows in the tradition of the now 
forgotten Affluent Worker series by 
Goldthorpe et al. Dr Reiner has tried to 
make his analysis more sophisticated than 
that in the Affluent Worker books but it 
remains a phenomenological study with 
all the explanatory limitations that 
implies. 

Here there is a similarity between the 
books. They are both based on rhetoric. 
Neither asks what determines its substance 
or what is the relationship between 
rhetoric (meanings) and experience. Both 
books proceed from one assumption to 
another without a query about their 
validity. This is a travesty of research. One 
needs to know what the police, leaders and 
led, think about their situations. But what 
determines their consciousness? What is 
the relationship between their con- 
sciousness as individuals, as members of a 
corporate body and as part of a collec- 
tivity? Moreover, what connection is there 
between the consciousness of individuals 
and their behaviour in the police force and 
how does this relate to the erience of 
the police force itself? I believe it would be 
found that the meanings which police 
leaders and led attach to their situations 
play a relatively small part in determining 
their experiences. If this is the case, or 
even mainly the case, then Police 
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Professionalism and The Blue-Coated Worker 

must play an equally small part in helping 
us to understand police behaviour. 

V. L. Allen 

University of Leeds 


The Political Economy of the Welfare 
State 

Ian Gough Macmillan 1979 196 pp. £10.00 
{£4.95 paper) 


Class, Capital and Social Policy 
Norman Ginsburg Macmillan 1979 192 pp. 
£10.00 (£4.95 paper) 


The welfare state is part of the state ap- 
paratus. A state formed and developed in 
order to maintain the control by the 
capitalist class of most of the important 
decisions in civil society. Only when 
welfare is analysed in this way can it be 
seen as the product of the dialectic and 
dynamic of advanced capitalist economies 
and of the contradictions of the capitalist 
state. This starting point of fairly normal 
(by current standards) Marxist perception 
underlines both the studies reviewed. 

Gough in particular is at pains to build 
up a reasonable model of class conflict, 
capital accumulation and state power 
before embarking on a set of interesting 
distinctions in welfare political economy. 
Ginsburg is less successful in this respect. 
Both authors provide us with the common 
position on the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall (it does); on the state as an in- 
strument of class rule (it is); on the 
historically and class determined nature of 
welfare; on the relative autonomy of the 
state from its economic base; on the im- 
portance of the labour theory of value; 
and on the central role of the un- 
employed. In the presentation of these 
issues Gough is far better. He needs to be 
since his study contains important insights 
based specifically on such arguments; 
while Ginsburg’s value rests on a fresh 
look at a few crucial areas of welfare prac- 
tice. 

In both cases the key part of the work is 
the link between their mainstream 
Marxism and a coherent statement about 
social policy, welfare economics and the 
politics of ‘deservingness’, Gough 
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provides some general examples between 
proletarianization and social security; 
technological change and working 
conditions; and the division of labour and 
education. In particular he defines the 
welfaré state as modifying the 
reproduction of labour power through 
agencies such as the level of taxation, 
consumer laws and the provision of 
services such as health. In addition the 
welfare state helps to maintain the non- 
working population. These functions 
operate through social investment (some 
education) and social consumption (some 
social insurance), which together help 
private capital to expand; and social 
expenses (some income subsidies to the 
poor) which are necessary but 
unproductive. Necessary because of the 
qualitative elements of welfare activities 
aimed at social harmony through both 
sustaining ideological roles (e.g. within 
the family) and through actual control 
(e.g. housing allocation). One linking 
mechanism for the attainment of this is the 
unemployed: politically unorganized, 
socially stigmatized, and economically 
vulnerable. 

It is in this area that Ginsburg provides 
exceptionally clear and useful analysis and 
information. He illustrates the ways in 
which the social security system and the 
unemployed interact to provide part of a 
control mechanism over wage labour — it 
keeps married, healthy men amongst the 
industrial reserve army ready and willing 
for work; lowers the price of labour 

ower; and perpetually tries to make the 
hemnily pay for the upkeep of the non- 
working population (the old, the young 
and the sick). He uses the case of women in 
general (and single parents and cohabitees 
in particular) to prove his case, and 
succeeds brilliantly. 

Ginsburg also takes us through the 
more political side of actual provision in 
his analysis of the operation of 
bureaucracy in social security cases; and 
by his highly informative treatment of 
private and council housing. While there 
appear to be some theoretical weaknesses 
here, the value of his contribution rests 
with an exceptionally clear and well 
documented treatment of bias in the 
selection of council tenants; the role of 
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finance capital; the legal and social 
tensions between landlord and tenant; 
and the benefits of the system to the 
capitalist class. 

Gough takes up these specific points in 
a brilliant attempt (although not an 
entirely successful one) to synthesize a 
Marxist analysis of welfare. He takes his 
point of departure from the two main 
debating stances about the origins and 
continuation of the welfare state: namely, 
either that the whole set-up is a sign of the 
post-war victory of the working class, or 
that the whole thing is a cunning façade 
forged by the sophisticated and tricky 
British ruling class. Gough concludes that 
it is neither and both (probably correctly). 
Social policy is determined, he argues, by 
the interplay of the imperatives of capital 
accumulation, the reproduction of labour 
power and the legitimation of the wider 
social system. The result in Britain is 
usually government by a far-sighted ‘class 
conscious political directorate’ formed 
from the constitutional Executive at local 
and national level. Ginsburg’s ‘give to 
the deserving only’ bureaucrats allied 
with liberal reformers and perceptive 
politicians. 

Gough’s unusually clear and pene- 
trating exposition of the production 
of social services and his linking of this 
with the labour process in terms of flows 
of exchanges from private capital to 
labour (his example is the NHS) tells why 
the level and form of taxation and social 
expenditure are the product of the balance 
of class forces as well as the result of the 
perceptions of those burdened with 
governing on behalf of the ruling class. 

This conclusion brings both authors 
back to the political implications of their 
respective positions. In the end the fight- 
back is on — against cuts, against 
bureaucrats, against other-perpetuating 
ideological repression, and against the 
ever-present and ever-unfair system. 
Whether we go with Gough’s army of 
social service employees, clients and 
organized labour; or whether we prefer 
the company of Ginsburg’s victims of 
ghetto and family suppression linked with 
the heroes of Clay Cross is no real matter. 
In the end the responsible Marxism of 
Gough and Ginsburg can take the student, 
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the teacher and the practitioner somewhat 

further down the road of knowledge and 

understanding essential for the pro- 
gressive movement. 

Roger V. Seifert 

University of Keele 


The Idea of Welfare 
Robert Pinker Heinemann 1979 276 pp. 
£8.50 (£3.50 paper) 


‘Crisis in the welfare state! What crisis?’ 
This might be the response of some who 
read this book, in which Pinker develops 
some of the themes already identified in 
his Social Theory and Social Policy. To 
continue a nautical analogy which Pinker 
uses in The Idea of Welfare, the message for 
those who formulate social policy seems to 
be all hands on deck and steady as she 
goes, for Pinker rejects radical prescrip- 
tions for social change. But this is both a 
wide-ranging and a brave book. Through 
a comparative study of economic and 
social policy developments in nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Britain, 
Russia and the United States of America, 
Pinker explores the limits of altruistic 
behaviour, the relationship between the 
economic market and the social market, 
and the rationales and possible conse- 
quences of the adoption of either a free 
market ideology or of socialism. 

It is Pinker’s expansive and original 
comparative study, and his maintenance 
of several conceptual themes (altruism; 
collectivism; the linkages between the 
economic and social markets), which 
make this an intellectually stimulating and 
challenging book. It is his attack on the 
ideologies of the right and the left which 
make it a brave book. Pinker seeks the 
middle ground as his own preference for 
achieving social change. His middle 
ground is based on a mixed economy, a 
realization that the scope of altruism is 
limited and a hope that welfare can be 
furthered by gradual reform. This is a 
daring stance to take as some would argue 
that it is basically a conservative position. 
Any attempt to hold a middle ground 
depends on how ideologies are spaced 
along the continuum, and the mixed 
economy might be placed to the right of 
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centre just as reformist socialism is placed 
to the left. Possibly there is no middle 
ground, as this suggests a neutral or at 
least a balanced stance, and in the battle of 
ideologies this has often been defined as a 
no-go area. 

Pinker’s book could well be read 
alongside George and Wilding’s Ideology 
and Social Welfare. Both books review the 
writings of many others who have 
ventured into the social values/social 
policy debate, and both books draw a 
similar conclusion. George and Wilding 
see reform resulting from a process of 
‘stumbling incrementalism’, and Pinker 
comments favourably on those ‘with their 
emphasis on disjointed incrementalism as 
a technique of social reform’. But George 
and Wilding hold firmly to a Marxist 
analysis of society, and they concentrate 
their discussion on (utopian?) ends rather 
than means. Pinker focuses much more on 
motives and means. His discussion is es- 
sentially pragmatic, but, because of the 
limited scope which he sees for welfare 
advance, it may also be read by some as 
pessimistic although realistic, But the real 
question is will it be a popular perspective, 
because not only is Pinker bidding for the 
middle ground within social ideology, he 
is also bidding for a redirection of the dis- 
cipline of social policy. 

Ray Jones 
University of Bath 


The Study of Chinese Society. Essays by 
Maurice Freedman 

Selected by G. William Skinner Stanford 
University Press 1979 491 pp. $28.50 


If you have any interest in China, this 
book is well worth reading or consulting. 
It covers in one volume and in the 
convenient form of essays the whole range 
of Freedman’s analyses of Chinese social 
relations. In fact, it contains all but one 
paper Freedman wrote and had published 
on China in journals, symposia and 
occasional papers. The rest of his 
published work on China is in reviews and 
in his four books. 

The earliest essay, a long one on 
Colonial Law and Chinese Society, was 
first published in 1950, the latest, on the 
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Sociological Study of Chinese Religion, 
was first published in 1974, the year before 
he died. The magisterial style of even the 
earliest writings, the judicious precision 
without social scientific technicality, and 
the institutional approach are charac- 
teristic, not dated. The concerns, to 
enumerate some of the main ones, are 
with the relations among laws enacted and 
enforced by states and the laws or rules of 
association of non-state organizations, 
the construction of social pluralities, the 
principles of family and kinship organ- 
ization in particular and the symbolic 
expression of their tensions, and finally 
the special problems and challenges set 
by Chinese society and sinology to a 
humanist discipline. These concerns 
continue through the twenty-five years 
of publication. They are dated, and in a 
very constructive sense. Freedman pub- 
lished without attempting conclusive 
closure and often revised or qualified 
conclusions in later publications, 
reviewing critical work subsequent to his 
earlier publication by those who had 
taken up the same problems. As a result, 
the construction of the conclusions 
reached is uniquely apparent in this 
collection. Furthermore, on such topics as 
the elementary relations of Chinese family 
forms, on lineage formation, on family 
law in Hong Kong, Singapore and the 
People’s Republic of China, on the rituals 
of marriage and ancestor worship, and on 
the study of China as a complex whole and 
of the Overseas Chinese as highly differ- 
entiated and not a southward expansion 
of China, Freedman’s conclusions stand, 
programmatic as ever. All currently con- 
cerned with these topics either qualify or 
take issue with them. 

But there is more here than an area 
interest. True, Freedman’s work rarely if 
ever engages directly with issues of general 
theory. But to read these studies now is to 
appreciate the virtues of the institutional 
or jural interpretation of social relations. 
Freedman carried the study of kinship, 
affinity, law and ritual jurally, that is to say 
as principles of organization and the 
statement of rules of conduct back from 
the social anthropology of small-scale 
social totalities, to the large-scale, 
complex and historical dimensions in 
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which it had been founded. Disengaged 
from any universal theory of the 
development of a human institution as 
well as from functionalist interpretation, 
the jural approach in Freedman’s hands 
has a number of salutary characteristics. It 
obliges him to pay great attention to the 
texts, other statements, and observational 
records of rules and conduct without 
assuming a psychology or a general 
philosophy of inter-subjectivity. True, any 
analysis of them as texts and statements 
lapses into their treatment as 
transparencies for rules of conduct, the 
expression of their tensions and the 
demarcation of statuses. But it also obliges 
him to problematize what he wants to 
understand, the unity of Chinese culture 
or rather the unity and uniqueness of 
‘Chinese’ society. What intrigues him are 
the different statuses in effect of statements 
giving different social subjects and their 
rights and obligations (e.g. of ‘wife’ and 
‘secondary wife’ in English, Colonial Law, 
Chinese Imperial and Republican Codes, 
and what is variously stated to be 
customary law), how they cut across each 
other and create what he often calls 
paradoxes, effects unintended and 
unpredictable from any one rule. 

For another example, in considering 
the importance of kinship and family 
relations in pre-Communist China and 
the fact that economic enterprises often 
took the form of family businesses, he 
rejects the temptation to understand 
kinship and family as key and original 
principles of a Chinese type of society and 
instead opens the space for studies of the 
different conditions of economic life and 
how they and others might, or might not, 
reinforce rules of family life; ‘Is it that the 
moral imperatives of kinship impel people 
to seek out kinsmen with whom to work? 
The answer is no. Given the nature of the 
capital market, given a legal system which 
offers little protection to business, given 
the tendency [therefore] to rely on people 
with whom there is some preceding tie, we 
should expect that kinsmen would be 
associating with one another in economic 
activities.’ (p. 243) 

A favourite paradox is the threat to 
Chinese family cohesion posed by the very 
marriage (acquisition of a potential 
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mother) which ensures the continuity of a 
patri-line. This involves the further 
paradox ‘that, since men are always in 
principle members of property-holding 
units, their earnings being absorbed into 
these groups, women are the only 
individual property-owners in Chinese 
society’ (p. 259). The assumption of a 
‘Chinese society’ in which all these 
paradoxes exist is often thus asserted as an 
eternity. Certainly, it can be shown to 
obstruct the drawing of some of the logical 
conclusions from the complexity and 
contradictory tensions of the relations 
analysed. But the assertion is an article ofa 
sociological faith no more questioned by 
most sociologists. 

The collection has been organized and 
introduced with his usual, meticulous care 
and clarity by G. William Skinner, 
Freedman’s colleague and equivalent, 
though very different, figure in U.S. China 
studies. The only regret I have is that the 
book contains only a list of references 
cited and not also a Bibliography of 
Maurice Freedman. That has been 
compiled by Skinner, but published 
elsewhere, with the obituary Skinner 


wrote for Freedman in American 
Anthropologist, 78:4, December 1976. 

Stephan Feuchtwang 

City University 


Elections Without Choice 
Guy Hermet, Richard Rose and Alain Rouguie 
(eds) Macmillan 1978 250 pp. £10.00 


Here is hope for the student of electoral 
systems! Hitherto the academic credibility 
of the whole enterprise of studying 
elections seemed related — however 
distantly — to the political credibility of the 
election. On the whole the study of 
elections was confined to areas in which, 
no matter how remote, there was the 
chance of governments falling, policies 
changing and wrongs being righted 
because of an election. This volume 
heralds a bright new era in which the one 
element has been detached from the 
other. That an election is held is now 
sufficient justification for studying it: a 
psephological cornucopia has been 
revealed from which all may feed, or at 
least produce books and articles. 
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Broadly the structure of the argument 
in this volume is that if it is the case that 
dictating oligarchs can, if they wish, run 
their countries without elections it must 
follow that they want elections. Why do 
they want election? Because elections are 
functional, i.e. broadly speaking they 
make the regime more stable by providing 
a channel through which grievances may 
be brought to the attention of the rulers, 
or the ruled may be ‘educated’, 
‘communicated’ with or their ‘tensions 
resolved’. Thus, J. D. Barker and J. 
Okumu write that in plural societies 
without a strong party political base 
integration can be provided through 
patron-client networks ‘provided that a 
semi-competitive electoral process is part 
of the system’ (p. 9g). Again, A. Pravda 
writing of elections in Communist Party 
states suggests it is difficult to generalize 
about ‘regime motivations’ [sic] but 
‘election changes have often been part of a 
larger package of reforms making the 
political systems more responsive’ 
(p. 179). 

There is a shadow of hope here for the 
psephologically sated and closer 
examination reveals that approximately 
fifty per cent of the volume is not about 
elections at all. Two of the authors stray 
well away from their lasts. Rouquie 
contributes an interesting general essay on 
clientelism in authoritarian societies and 
Richard Rose shows why minorities 
should opt for legal procedures rather 
than elections to advance their rights. 
Barker and Okumu, as we have already 
seen, struggle manfully with single party 
elections and patron-client linkages in 
Kenya. J. F. Bayart, in easily the most 
interesting piece in the volume, 
demonstrates how the UPC in Cameroun 
‘used the oldest clientelist solidarities to 
attempt to realize truly revolutionary 
change ... a social revolution has 
occurred which tends to the emergence of 
a new dominant class and which was 
carried through by adapting to the 
clientelist dynamics’ (p. 84). 

Hermet, unlike his fellow editors 
actually writes about non-competitive 
elections and the result is an eight part 
typology combined with four electoral 
functions which, however, ‘can never 
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completely characterise any of them’ 
(p. 17). As if this was not enough J. Linz in 
a piece on non-competitive elections in 
Europe adds an additional feature to 
Hermet’s list, that of ‘incorporation or 
universality of suffrage versus the 
restrictiveness, segmentation and indirect- 
ness of suffrage’ (p. 36). He also suggests 
a list of five questions which any adequate 
analysis should answer. These questions 
are hardly modest and include ‘what 
consequences does participation have 
for voters independently of their intent’. 
Psephology lives! 
Robert Dowse 
University of Exeter 


Distrust and Democracy: Political Distrust 
in Britain and America 

Vivien Hart Cambridge University Press 
1978 xvii + 251 pp. £8.95 


Dr Hart has written a timely and im- 
portant book. She effectively demolishes 
currently fashionable arguments of both 
academic and journalistic observers of 
contemporary politics that Britain and 
the US are suffering from an unprece- 
dented political crisis in which the distrust 
of voters of the political system under- 
mines the legitimacy of political institu- 
tions and threatens the very govern- 
ability of these countries. Hart argues 
against the usual interpretation of this 
distrust — that it stems from ignorance and. 
emotion and results in anti-democratic 
tendencies among the people. She con- 
vincingly demonstrates that, to the con- 
trary, political distrust, which she defines 
as the perception ofa discrepancy between 
ideals and the realities of the democratic 
process, in both countries today is ‘demo- 
cratic, thoughtful, potentially constructive 
and threatening only to vested interests’. 

The argument is made in an 
imaginatively constructed work that 
admirably combines theoretical analysis 
with a use of comparative survey and 
historical data. It begins with a rigorous 
examination of the concept of political 
distrust, distinguishing it from debased 
notions of alienation and anomie 
prevalent in the literature of the school of 
democratic élitistism which arose in the 
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19505. In the process Hart clearly exposes 
the conservative bias of the democratic 
élitists’ analysis of democracy, despite 
their own claims to objectivity and realism 
for it. There follows an analysis of the 
nature of current political distrust based 
on evidence from some recent attitude 
surveys. The analysis is subtle and does not 
invite summary. It does demonstrate that 
as many as half of the populations of 
Britain and the USA were distrustful of the 
ways their governments operated in the 
early 1970s. But contemporary surveys 
cannot tell us whether this is a new 
phenomenon and, recognizing this, Hart 
supplements them with two historical case 
studies, of populism in Kansas in the 
18gos and radical liberalism in 
Birmingham in the 1880s, in an 
admittedly partial attempt to answer this 
question. The Kansas Populists are shown 
to be a classic example of the American 
distrustful earnestly attempting to restore 
democracy not to overthrow it, in a 
political culture strongly supportive of 
attempts to correct élite abuse of 
democracy when perceived. Late 
Victorian political culture was quite 
different and such as to produce much 
more modest and defensive aims among 
the rank and file liberals of Birmingham’s 
working classes, and a much greater 
willingness to accept or trust traditional 
ways of reaching political decisions. The 
general necessity, which Hart advocates, 
of treating political culture as an 
independent variable is thus nicely 
highlighted in the contrast between the 
two case studies. 

In a final discussion Hart examines the 
consequences of current levels of political 
distrust for democracy in the US and 
Britain. In Britain whilst distrust has to 
some extent replaced deference and to 
that extent poses a challenge to the 
traditions of British democracy, alarmism 
at this development is triply unjustified 
because the change is gradual, the new 
attitudes remain well within the bounds 
and are indeed supportive of democratic 
politics, and the political élite in the UK is 
if anything proving more flexible in its 
response to the new tensions than is the 
case in the US. In the US distrust is seen as 
endemic and, contrary to the democratic 
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élitists, it is the complacency of the 1950s 
that is the deviation from the nom not the 
current levels of disenchantment. But the 
weakness, if that is the word, of the 
political culture is that it gives only the 
vaguest guidance to the distrustful on how 
to translate their ideals into practical 
terms and so invites disintegration in the 
face of the realities of the democratic 
process. This was certainly the case with 
the Populists and is likely to be true of the 
more diffuse groups of distrustful today. 
But, and this is the point, this does not 
imply that the ‘failures’ of the distrustful 
are due to their own ignorance and 
confusion as the condescending analyses 
of the democratic élitists would have it. 
Rather they stem from the difficulties 
inherent in the working out of the concept 
of democracy itself. Certainly it is by no 
means obvious that the restrictive and so 
called ‘realistic’ solutions to these 
difficulties favoured by the democratic 
élitists are of any more value than those of 
the distrustful. The distrustful have no 
magical solution but their stress on eternal 
vigilance plus enhancement of popular 
participation as safeguards against the 
abuse of power commands the respect that 
they are given in this book but all too 
rarely elsewhere today. 

Hart has made a carefully and soundly 
constructed argument, written in a 
condensed but always lucid style. The 
importance of the conclusions reached 
both merits a close reading and repays one 
with interest. 

Stephen Burman 
University of Sussex 


Fascists : a Social Psychological View of the 
National Front 

Michael Billig Academic Press 1978 393 pp. 
£16-50 (£3.95 paper) 


The deepening of economic and political 
problems in advanced capitalist societies 
in the late 1970s has Jed to a revival and 
burgeoning of right wing social 
movements, notably the racist and fascist 
Right. Britain has its ‘National Front’ and 
France ‘La Nouvelle Droite’. 

Billig’s study of the National Front 
represents a social psychological account 
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of its propaganda and ideology: The study 
of fascism from this perspective is not new, 
although Billig is critical of the attempts 
by Adorno and others to locate a ‘fascist 
personality’. He believes ‘that it is 
inappropriate to reduce the study of 
fascism to a description of a single 
personality type’. This critical review is the 
most convincing part of the book for it is 
when he attempts to construct his own 
account of fascist ideology that his argu- 
ment is more suspect. Using a form of 
content analysis called ‘value analysis’ on 
two publications, ‘Spearhead’ and ‘Britain 
First’, and through extended interviewing 
of eleven Front members, he distinguishes 
between the ‘surface’ and the ‘depth’ of 
fascist ideology. This reveals two con- 
trasting and idealized descriptions of 
‘the fascist mentality’, ethnocentrism and 
a commitment to conspiracy theory. The 
conspiratorial outlook is ‘diachronic’ for 
it is a continuation of a lengthy historical 
tradition expressed, for example, in the 
ideology of Nazism. The ethnocentric 
outlook is ‘synchronic’ and represents a 
break with the ideology’s own history, 
and is designed to have a broader appeal, 
for example, on issues of race and 
immigration. The difference between the 
surface rhetoric and the ideological core 
explains why there is a lack of fit between 
members’ values and the elements of party 
propaganda. 

Despite its critical perspective, it is clear 
that Billig’s thesis is firmly rooted in the 
social psychology of fascism with its 
commitment to seeking out ‘the basic 
personality’ attuned to Fascism. This 
search focuses on two individuals with 
‘contrasting personalities’ — ‘classic 
authoritarian’ and ‘the man of violence’. 
Plainly this perspective is not one most 
sociologists would be much in sympathy 
with. His discussion of ideology is 
sociologically curious for the elements 
seem to have a life of their own without 
reference to the tactics and strategy of 
party opinion-makers. ‘Ideas’, we are 
told, ‘can lie dormant for centuries before 
attracting large numbers of believers’, but 
sociologists and political scientists would 
want to know abot the structural and 
organizational mechanisms whereby they 
become active. Although Billig’s account 
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is locked into the traditional social 
psychological perspective, his analysis of 
the surface and core levels of fascist 
ideology remains of potential interest to 
sociologists of fascism and other right 
wing movements. 
David McCrone 
University of Edinburgh 


Industry and Labour: Class Struggle at 
Work and Monopoly Capitalism 

Andrew L. Friedman Macmillan 1977 xiv + 
$13 pp. £10-00 (£4.95 paper) 


Friedman’s major theoretical claim in his 
book is to contribute to, and to qualify, 
the Marxian labour theory of value. He 


- wants to do this by showing how class 


struggle — a concept supposedly neglected 
by previous Marxist economists — can 
modify the tendency of workers’ wages to 
fall to the value of their labour power. His 
theoretical discussion of the role of 
worker resistance seeks to incorporate the 
particular significance of management 
strategies of worker control and of the 
manner in which what he terms centre- 
periphery divisions within individual 
industries are deliberately accentuated to 
assist the task of control. However, despite 
the book’s claim to some originality on 
this subject, this is not really its value to 
most likely readers, certainly not to 
sociologists. The discussion of manage- 
ment strategies, distinguishing between 
‘Direct Control’ and ‘Responsible 
Autonomy’, borrows from common 
themes in the more critical industrial 
relations literature (even if the particular 
application has some novelty), and the 
material on such matters as the Marxian 
labour theory of value and the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall is merely 
exposition rather than elaboration. 

The real value of Friedman’s work is 
found in the case-study material in the last 
hundred or so pages of the book. Focusing 
largely on the city of Coventry, his analysis 
provides greater understanding of the 
precise operation of those industrial 
processes that are of increasing interest to 
sociologists who concern themselves with 
the political economy of urban decline. 
Friedman documents how developments 
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in the product cycle of, firstly, silk ribbon 
weaving, then bicycle manufacture, and 
most recently car manufacture, have 
repeatedly moved the city from central to 
more peripheral industrial status as each 
of these industries went through its own 
particular cycle. More contentiously, he 
wants to demonstrate the manner in which 
one of the inner areas of the city, 
Hillfields, became and has remained 
particularly deprived; it initially achieved 
peripheral status during the product cycle 
of an earlier industry and, as the crossover 
point of the seal AR AR distinction 
widened geographi with the 
successive intervention of new industries 
from city, to regional, to national level, 
the disadvantaged status of the area even 
to the rest of Coventry was reinforced. It 
is, as it were, a periphery within a 
periphery. 

Of course, such themes have already 
been popularized in several publications 
from the Community Development 
Project (and Friedman’s work too, he says 
in his Preface, was done under the 
auspices of the Coventry CDP); the virtue 
of Friedman’s book is in its wealth of 
historical documentation. However, as 
with the CDP publications, one has to ask 
whether a perspective that is based on the 
fundamental significance of regional and 
national changes in the economics of 
capital location — while obviously 
important in explaining peripheral status 
at these macro-levels — fails sufficiently to 
account for current local decline within a 
city such as Coventry. The Friedman/CDP 
position does not adequately confront 
more micro-spatial factors, and more 
prosaic considerations, such as greater 
housing obsolescence and the presence 
in many such areas of ethnic minorities 
who have a higher exploitability in the 
housing market, must be taken into equal 
account. 

Friedman places his analysis of the 
present situation around the currently 
voguish concept of ‘monopoly capital- 
iism’, as this is found in the car industry. 
However, the qualitative distinctiveness 
of monopoly capitalism — even if it is 
spatially distributed on international 
dimensions — is not in fact a necessary 
part of his argument. The situation in the 
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car industry is after all merely a macro- 
cosmic version of what happened to the 
silk ribbon weavers of an earlier era. Once 
Coventry was central to clusters of encom- 
passing villages comprising its periphery; 
now Coventry is itself peripheral and the 
centre has shifted to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, or Belgium, or Spain. It is 
merely the way in which capitalism proves 
the truth of Feste’s maxim that ‘the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges’. 
Christopher T. Husbands 

LSE 


Class Struggle, The State and Medicine: 
An Historical and Contemporary Analysis 
of the Medical Sector in Great Britain 

V. Navarro Martin Robertson 1978 


156 pp. £7.95 


This short book on the development of 
health policy in Britain during the 
twentieth century reveals some of the 
distortions which emerge from the 
attempt to adapt Marx’s dialectical 
perspective to the analysis of social policy 
in advanced industrial social structures. 
Navarro’s main argument is that social 
legislation such as the National Health 
Service Act of 1946 is the product of class 
struggle. The state, partisan arbiter of the 
competitive struggle between the 
demands of labour and those of capital, 
intervenes in the ‘medical sector’ to 
produce an insurance based scheme of 
free health care. The effect of this measure 
is to improve the health of workers, lift 
their productivity and, indirectly, expand 
the profits accruing to capital. 

This approach to the analysis of state 
intervention in medicine seems to reduce 
dialectical materialism to a form of 
dynamic functionalism. Class struggle is 
seen as performing for the social structure 
the role which market competition 
performs for the economy: it produces 
‘health’, ‘value for money’, and a dynamic 
equilibrium. Of course this analogy is not 
one which Navarro would find palatable. 
Not wishing to belittle the achievements of 
the British Labour Movement in the 
sphere of health care, he finds himself 
referring to the NHS as a ‘Victory for the 
working class’ at the same time that he 
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reduces it to a ruling class dominated 
adjunct to the process of capital 
accumulation repairing, compensating 
for and covering up, the alienation, 
disease and ‘diswelfare’ which are 
described as the essential features of 
human existence under advanced 
capitalist social organization. Navarro’s 
theoretical knowledge permits an 
unfettered and penetrating view of this 
oppressive material reality but what he 
sees and describes would be totally 
beyond the perception of most men and 
women alive today in Britain. This is a 
problem for self-styled Marxists of 
Navarro’s ilk whose position is based 
upon a denial of the material progress 
achieved by capitalism. For most people 
life with contemporary capitalism, for all 
of its problems, is still better than 
anything their parents or grandparents 
experienced and it also exceeds anything 
they can imagine elsewhere with the 
possible exception of more affluent 
capitalist societies in Europe and North 
America. Navarro, dedicated as he is to 
the British struggle for socialist change, 
offers no clues as to the means whereby 
this alleged state of mass false 
consciousness may be overcome. 

A major intention of the book is a 
demonstration of the way in which the 
drive to accumulate capital and the social 
tension associated with it invades every 
corner of a social structure even the 
apparently neutral and autonomous 
realm of professional medicine. The NHS, 
despite the detachment from the market 
place, is the design of the ruling class and 
subject to its direct control. Britain’s top 
doctors and their élite organizations, the 
Royal Colleges, are said to be invested 
with authority by virtue of ruling class 
membership rather than through any 
claim on the basis of scientific knowledge, 
professional expertise or charisma. The 
NHS, agency of the capitalist class, aids 
the process of capital accumulation in two 
ways. It acts as a safety valve to reduce the 
ferocity of class struggle and to mystify the 
oppressive character of the social structure 
and, since it improves the health of the 
workforce, it actually increases the volume 
of value that may be extracted from 
human labour. 


Ne 
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In many respects this account of the 
development of one. of the major 
institutions of the welfare state in Britain is 
less novel than its author seems to think. 
There is very little evidence that anyone in 
this country would claim that the NHS 
came about through the ‘Noblesse oblige 
attitude of the British aristocracy as well as 
to its presumed administrative genius.’ 
Certainly no-one in the Tory party would 
pretend that the survival of capitalism in 
Britain and with it the most inegalitarian 
of industrial social structures was 
unconnected with the growth of the 
Welfare State. As their turn of the century 
‘spokesperson’ Balfour put it, ‘Social 
legislation is not merely to be 
distinguished from socialist legislation itis 
its most direct opposite and its most 
effective antidote.’ 

Besides overrating the originality of 
what he has to say, Navarro also shows 
scant regard for the empirical record. His 
own compatriot Eckstein has meticulously 
demonstrated that the introduction of the 
NHS had at least as much to do with the 
campaign to provide security of income 
and employment for medical practitioners 
as it had with any specific pressure on the 
part of the Labour movement. In 
addition, since its inception, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the productivity 
of labour has increased, in fact quite the 
reverse, the years since 1948 have seen a 
positive explosion in the number of days 
lost through certified sickness which far 
outstrips any time lost through industrial 
dispute. If ‘swinging the lead’ was all that 
class struggle amounted to, then Navarro 
could draw some support from the 
records for his tendentious arguments. 

These shortcomings reflect one of the 
major disappointments of this book. A 
claim is made that it is possible to 
empirically relate legislative change to the 
level of development of class relations. 
Navarro is mindful of the need to make his 
theory fit the historical facts. But he totally 
fails to do so. In particular he evades the 
problem of evaluating the relative 
significance of economic crises and 
warfare to the level of class struggle. 
Twentieth century experience suggests 
that war is a far more potent arena for the 
expression of proletarian discontent than 
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economic recession and more likely to bring 
forth lasting social reforms. Navarro’s 
theory does not tell us why this is so. 
Vincente Navarro has become well 
known amongst social scientists working 
in the sphere of health and medicine in 
Britain through his editorship of the 
International Journal of Health Services and 
through his lampooning critique of Ivan 
Illich. By these standards this book is very 
disappointing. In it Navarro merely 
reproduces in an undeveloped form ideas 
which he has already widely published 
and republished elsewhere and which are 
not in any way modified to take account of 
the historical specificities of health 
legislation in Britain. Readers will be 
irritated by this repetition as well as by the 
absence of any intellectual modesty in this 
book and feminists will be rightly angered 
by the glib assumption that the ‘culture 
and values’ of women workers are 
determined by their husband’s occu- 
pations rather than their own. But the 
most damning criticism of all is that the 
author fails to do what is clearly his most 
cherished aim — to be dialectical. 
Navarro’s insistence that capitalism is a 
materially regressive social formation 
capable only of creating diswelfare, 
disease and alienation clashes with 
empirical reality, totally misses one of the 
central themes in Marx’s marxism and by 
the same token greatly overestimates the 
revolutionary potential contained within 
the advanced capitalist societies. The 
capitalist mode of production while being 
deeply regressive and socially divisive also 
generates massive forces making for 
health, welfare and individual liberation 
at least at its home base. Theories which 
ignore these contradictory tendencies 
belittle the perceptive capacities of 
ordinary human beings and they greatly 
exaggerate the extent of false con- 
sciousness. The creation of a socially 
just and equal society in Britain in which 
the faults of increased human productivity 
and increased human control of nature 
are fairly divided according to need is 
going to require rather more challenging 
theoretical guidance than is to be found in 
the idea of this particular author. 
Nicky Hart 
University of Essex 
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Museums of Madness: The Social 
Organization of Insanity in 19th Century 
England 

A. T. Scull Allen Lane 1979 275 pp. £8.50 


Scull’s new book follows directly on his 
earlier work Decarceration which explored 
current trends in psychiatric intervention 
from a Marxist critic viewpoint. Museums of 
Madness traces present practice and 
problematics in psychiatry to their origins 
in nineteenth-century Britain. 

It charts the development of 
hospitalization of the mentally ill from the 
time it was an option open only to the 
minority of upper class patients to the 
point when it became the predominant 
mode of intervention towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. This process is 
related to the parallel process in which 
psychiatrists came to occupy the position 
of the unquestioned monopolist pro- 
fessional group within the mental hospital 
system. 

The culmination of these simultaneous 
developments is put down to the linked 
effect of a centralized system of control 
and the conceptualization of the person as 
an active agent who controls his destiny. 
This led to reconceptualization of mental 
illness (seen before as an animality within 
the person). This change has been 
expressed in the formation of the moral 
treatment approach. Segregation of the 
mentally ill is seen as a necessary but 
temporary means of enabling the patient 
to be re-educated. 

Psychiatry at the time failed to come up 
with either a more convincing explanation 
or more effective intervention than the 
moral approach. In order to survive as a 
professional group psychiatrists had to 
appear to adopt the moral approach. 
However, adherents of the moral 
treatment school exhibited organizational 
and theoretical weaknesses. These 
weaknesses permitted psychiatrists to stay 
in their increasingly unchallenged 
monopolistic position, while at the same 
time psychiatrists did not relinquish their 
ties to the medical approach and 
continued to view mental illness as a 
physical disease. 

In so far as segregation of the mentally 
ill met the societal requirements of the 
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ruling groups, psychiatrists became 
indispensable social agents. 

The line of reasoning presented above 
draws mainly on the writings of Foucault 
and Friedson, though surprisingly it does 
not make use of relevant English work 
{and closer to the author's views): e.g. that 
of the Parrys (The Rise of the Medical 
Profession) or of T. Johnson (Professions and 
Power). 

The analysis is supported by evidence 
from writings and statistics of the period 
as well as recounting the history of major 
policy decision on hospitalization of the 
mentally ill. The argument put forward is 
interesting and intriguing, but not 
without its flaws. 

Firstly, basic concepts are left undefined 
and undebated. In particular ‘mental 
illness’ and ‘success’ in treating the 
mentally ill receive comments and 
judgement but not a debate or at least an 
explicit statement of the author's 
preferred definition. 

Secondly, the evidence produced is 
often insufficient as it relates mainly to the 
views of the upper class. We learn 
relatively little about public opinion on 
the issues involved, especially those of 
working class or middle class people. Such 
information could have been obtained 
from newspapers, popular literature, 
plays and parish records. Thus the crucial 
claim for a change in the cultural meaning 
of madness is left largely undocumented. 
The concentration on evidence from the 
upper class is particularly surprising as the 
author makes it clear that the bulk of new 
inpatients came from the paupers and 
working class groups. 

Thirdly, while on the whole the style of 
presentation is clear at times the 
impression is of a book written in haste, 
especially the concluding chapter. For 
example the very important issue of the 
theoretical and organizational weakness 
of the moral treatment school does not get 
the breadth and depth of analysis it 
deserves. 

Two points in the concluding chapter 
raise considerable doubts. It is argued that 
psychiatry became legitimized socially 
through the impact of Freudian theory. 
While this claim may be true to a tiny 
minority within British society, it is 
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untenable regarding its majority. Pro- 
fessional and popular writings seem to 
indicate strongly that up to now mental 
illness is perceived as physical in essence 
and that therefore physical intervention is 
required (hence the enchantment with the 
psychotropic drugs). While the mentally ill 
may symbolize the fate of modern man in 
novels most lay people and psychiatrists in 
this country still accept the medical view of 
mental illness. This state of affairs reflects 
the failure of Freudian — or any other 
psychological and sociological approach 
— to penetrate further than the circle of a 
sophisticated elite. 

The failure of community care pro- 
grammes commented upon compassion- 
ately by the author is put down to an 
inherent deficiency in the community care 
approach. While the approach might have 
been indeed deficient the author’s line of 
argument seems one-sided in view of the 
same writer’s convincing exposure of the 
fact that successive governments on both 
sides of the Atlantic have made sure that 
community care programmes will indeed 
fail through their lack of commitment and 
investment. 

The author concludes that a controlling 
and stereotyping societal approach to 
mental illness is inevitable because the 
latter breeds ambiguity. As the medical 
model of mental illness meets the 
requirements of this social approach Scull 
agrees unhappily with P. Sedgwick that ‘the 
future belongs to illness’. I would argue 
that the same abiguity has — and will 
continue to — stimulated creative thinking 
and practice and not only a controlling 
and stereotyping response. Indeed I 
would rate Museums of Madness under the 
heading of such a creative endeavour. 

Current level of psychiatric knowledge 
and effectiveness of intervention are not 
less questionable issues than they were in 
the nineteenth century. Their analysis in 
the light of contemporary images of man 
and madness on the one hand and of 
professionalism on the other hand would 
provide a very important contribution to 
the ongoing debate and practice. 

Shulamit Ramon 
LSE 
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Tragic Realism and Modern Society: 
Studies in the Sociology of the Modern 
Novel 

John Orr Macmillan 1977 202 pp. £8.95 


It comes as something of a surprise to see 
the terms ‘tragic’ and ‘realism’ used as 
pivotal concepts in a sociological study of 
the novel. Semiology, Marxism and 
phenomenology have so dominated the 
field of late, that something as old- 
fashioned as a humanistic sociology has 
the air of a survival or even a reaction. 
However, John Orr’s book is a serious and 
at least partly successful attempt ot renew 
a perspective which seems to have been 
finally superseded by the succession of 
anti-humanist philosophical movements 
which have so deeply undermined even 
Marxist humanism. 

Orr’s starting point is Auerbach’s 
concept of the ‘problematic’ treatment of 
ordinary life, which is seen as the ful- 
filment of the mimetic drive of western 
literature since Homer. However, the 
realistic novel becomes tragic rather 
than merely ‘serious’ when the hero of the 
novel is seen to be unable to live out his 
life-values in the face of an alienating 
bourgeois society. Such tragic heroes are 
rare in English fiction of the nineteenth 
century when ‘serious’ realism was so 
dominant; only Emily Brontë~ and Hardy 
produce tragic heroes in the required 
sense. But, the tragic, as we all know, also 
requires the presence of an implied 
positive, which is denied by tragic fate. In 
Orr’s view the positive reflected in the 
modern novel is socialism. He uses 
Auerbach’s concept of figura in order to 
show how tragic characters act as 
prophetic indices of a frustrated ideal. 

Orr’s great period of ‘tragic realism’ is 
the era of high capitalism (1848-1948), 
when various forms of alienation, felt 
especially in the lives of marginalized 
groups (rural, maritime, aristocratic, 
proletarian), are reflected in the novels of 
Dostoevsky, Zola, Tolstoy, Conrad, 
Hemingway, Thomas Mann, and 
Solzhenitsyn. Like Leavis’s Great 
Tradition, Orr’s is built on the desert of 
modern culture: in the West an atomised 
individualism is seen as no less destructive 
of tragic realism than the Gulag 
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Archipelago of the East. Orr rejects 
Lukacs’ socialist realism but resembles 
him the in the analysis we are given of 
modern culture. 

The final impression which remains is 
of a generous humanism driven to 
narrowness and isolation. As a sociology 
of the novel the enterprise seems to me to 
have limited value, mainly because its use 
of concepts is too ideological. That is not 
to say that a certain knowledge does not 
emerge of lines and traditions in realism, 
but, as with Leavis’ attempts to define the 
healthy tradition, the knowledge has to be 
disentangled from an often inspiriting 
humanism. 


Raman Selden 
University of Durham 

A General Theory of Secularization 
David Martin Basil Blackwell 1978 


xdi+353 pp. £10.00 


Few terms have caused as much socio- 
logical controversy as has ‘secularization’, 
and the debate of the last decade was 
stimulated in no small degree by David 
Martin’s essay “Towards Eliminating the 
Concept of Secularization’ in 1965. There 
he argued that since there is no unitary 
process called secularization the word is 
inevitably less a scientific concept than a 
tool of counter-religious ideologies, and 
that it should be erased from the 
sociological dictionary in order that, freed 
from the distortions which its very use 
introduces, we should do justice to the 
vastly varied religious situation, and study 
in detail the impact on religious practice 
of, for example, geographical and social 


mobility. 
In his present book Martin shows us 
how carefully and painstakingly one must 


account for the detailed workings of a 
general trend; he is clear, however, that a 
general trend does indeed exist (although 
it would be misleading to regard it as a 
unitary phenomenon), and that it is to this 
general trend that the name of seculariz- 
ation may properly be applied. He 
describes its broad outline when he writes 
that ‘in general the disorientations of 
industrial society in terms of conceptual, 
geographical and social mobility, all 
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militate against the roots and the sense of 
the familiar and familial which support 
Christian images of the world . . . in so far 
as work takes place in a general setting 
where people own their homes, or their 
farms, or their own individual skills and 
professional abilities, in contexts which 
are familiar and on a human scale they are 
more likely to practice Christianity and be 
sensitive to it. In so far as they are 
submerged in a mass, dominated by large 
enterprises and large scale private or state 
undertakings, subjected to a soulless 
process based on mechanism, they are less 
likely to practice Christianity or to be 
aware of its meaning’ (p. 160). In other 
words, secularization is an intrinsic part of 
the process of modernization, and Martin 
endorses the basic argument set ey 
Peter Berger et al., in The Homeless Mina. 
Martin is thus prepared to readmit the 
disputed word into the sociological 
dictionary and to identify the causes of the 
phenomenon, albeit in the broadest 


s. 

The fact of secularization and its 
fundamental causes are no more than 
assumptions the author is prepared to 
make in order that he may get down to 
serious business, however, which is the 
elaboration of a theory which exactly 
specifies those factors which promote 
secularization and those which inhibit it, 
how those factors combine with one 
another or cancel each other out, and 
what are the various patterns of seculari- 
zation which result from particular com- 
binations of factors. The general theo 
advanced is extremely detailed and highly 
complex. Factors identified as relevant 
include religious traditions which are 
Catholic or Protestant, and political 
traditions which tend towards 
totalitarianism and pluralism, but each 
factor is broken down into as many 
variants as are needed to do justice to 
observed variations. The ififluence of 
regionalism, for example, is seen as 
operating in no less than seventeen ways, 
the seventeenth of which is evidenced by 
‘Laestadianism among the Finnish and 
Swedish Lapps’ (p. 142) — which may give 
some idea of just how detailed the analysis 


is. 
The analysis we are given in A General 
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Theory of Secularization is so very precise and 
detailed that one is led to ask whether the 
formalization ought not to be taken one 
stage further and the theory elaborated as 
a mathematical model. This might have 
two separate advantages: it would help us 
to see the wood for the trees, which is far 
from easy in this book; and it would 
provide a rare opportunity for mathe- 
matical sociology to employ non-trivial 
data. Nor is the precision of the analysis 
without its drawbacks, for it is achieved by 
dealing almost exclusively with religious 
practice, and nowhere is this more 
obvious than when the author is 
injudicious enough to be equally precise 
about beliefs, as in the paranthetic 
statement that ‘6o per cent believe in God 
in Sweden, 70—80 per cent in England, go 
per cent in Germany’ (p. 153). That is a 
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much more questionable kind of 
proposition than one about comparative 
rates of baptism, to put it mildly. Such 
problems are unavoidable, and the fact 
remains that this book is of major 
importance. It finally demolishes the 
facile secularization thesis, giving us in its 
place a subtle and sophisticated theory 
capable of stimulating real advances in 
empirical research. 

As an example of book production, the 
volume leaves much to be desired, and the 
typographical errors are as glaring as they 
are numerous; had it not been priced at 
£10 one might have surmised that Basil 
Blackwell had economized by dispensing 
with copy-editors. 

Robert Towler 
University of Leeds 


Sociology, Work and Industry 
TONY J. WATSON 
Principal Lecturer in industrial Sociology, Trent Polytechnic 


Designed as a text for sociology and social science students specializing 
in the fields of work, industry and organizations, this book gives an 
account of current thinking in the sociology of work and industry. it will 
also be of value to those with a more direct or ‘practical’ interest, suchas 
students attending courses in management studies, economics and 
industrial relations. O 7700 0542 3 (cloth) £10, 0543 1 (paper) £5.95 


Now in paperback 


The Working Class in Welfare Capitalism 
WALTER KORPI 
Professor of Social Policy, Swedish Institute for Social Research 


This study of work, unions and politics in Sweden won the C. Wright 
Mills Award in 1979 when first published. It is now available in 
paperback. /nternational Library of Sociology 071000683 7 (paper) 
£6.95 4 


Essays in Law and Society 

Edited by ZENON BANKOWSKI and GEOFF MUNGHAM 
Lecturer in Jurisprudence, University of Edinburgh; 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology, University College, Cardiff 


Covering a wide range of empirical and theoretical material, this 
collection provides a representative sample of the original work being 
carried out in Britain in the sociology of law, and deals with a widerange 
of topics. It will be of interest to all those concerned about the 
r between law and other social forms. O 7700 0489 3 (paper) 
£6.50 


Talcott Parsons and the Conceptual Dilemma 
HANS P.M. ADRIAANSENS 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Tilburg 


This systematic analysis of the nature and development of Parson's 
theory of action offers first an introduction to the conceptual paradigm 
upon which this theory is based and gives an explanation of the 
development of theory during the half-century of Parson's career. 
International Library of Sociology O 71000519 9 £12.60 


Rousseau and Weber 

Two Studies in the Theory of Legitimacy 

J.G. MERQUIOR 

Professor of Sociology, University of Brasilia 

In these studies, Dr Merquior describes and assesses the individual 
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